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I. — The    Preparation    ayid    Reactions    of  Benzoyl 

Nitrate. 

Bj  Francis  Ernest  Francis. 

The  investigation  of  the  action  of  nitrates  of  silver  and  lead  on 
benzoyl  chloride  was  carried  out  by  B.  Lachowicz  {Ber,,  1884,  17, 
1281),  who  showed  that  nitrogen  tetroxide  and  oxygen  were  evolved 
and  benzoic  anhydride  formed.  The  reaction  appears  to  be  general 
(Ber.y  1885,  18,  2990),  and  mono-  and  di-basic  acid  chlorides  of  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  give  good  yields  of  the  corresponding 
anhydrides. 

Bat  if  the  interaction  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  silver  nitrate  takes 
place  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  not  evolved 
and  benzoyl  nitrate  is  formed ;  this  change,  which  is  nearly  quantita- 
tive, may  be  expressed  by  the  equation  : 

CflHg-CO-Cl  +  AgO-NOj  -  OeHj-CO'O-NOa  +  AgCl. 

The  greatest  care  has  to  be  taken  during  this  reaction  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  moisture,  since  this  at  once  brings  about  the  decomposition 
of  the  nitrate  into  benzoic  and  nitric  acids. 

Thirtj-five  grams  of  benzoyl  chloride  are  treated  with  excess  of  dry 
VOL.  LXXXIX,  H 
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powdered  silver  nitrate  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  phosphoric  oxide 
drying  tube,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  -15°  with  continual 
shaking  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
change  of  benzoyl  chloride  into  the  nitrate  is  usually  complete,  and 
the  contents  of  the  flask  are  rapidly  filtered  through  a  layer  of  care- 
fully dried  asbestos,  and,  if  then  not  free  from  solid  silver  salts,  may  be 
again  filtered  through  dry  filter  paper,  but  should  the  latter  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  moist  explosive  decomposition  may  set  in.  Thirty 
grams  of  a  clear  yellow  oil  are  obtained,  which  it  is  only  possible  to 
preserve  for  any  length  of  time  by  sealing  up  in  glass  tubes. 

When  benzoyl  nitrate  is  carefully  and  gradually  heated  to  about 
100°,  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  rapidly  evolved  and  benzoic  anhydride 
formed  in  theoretical  quantity,  but  if  a  small  amount  is  heated  with 
a  free  flame  this  decomposition  sets  in  with  explosive  violence  and 
the  yield  of  anhydride  is  much  diminished. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  in  the  case  of  benzoyl  chloride,  and  most 
probably  with  the  other  acid  chlorides,  benzoyl  nitrate  and  correspond- 
ing derivatives  are  the  intermediate  products  in  the  Lachowicz  reaction 
for  the  preparation  of  anhydrides.  The  decomposition  of  the  nitrate, 
a  substance  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  mixed  anhydride  of  benzoic 
and  nitric  acids,  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

2CeH5-CO-0-NOj  =  (OeH6-CO)aO  +  O  +  NjO^, 

This  reaction  is  similar  to  that  undergone  by  the  mixed  anhydrides  of 
both  aliphatic  and  aromatic  acids,  which  on  distillation  yield  a 
mixture  of  the  corresponding  simple  anhydrides. 

The  conditions  under  which  benzyl  nitrate  is  converted  into 
m-nitrobenzoic  acid  are  at  present  being  investigated,  but  it  appears 
probable  that  with  the  pure  nitrate  this  change  only  takes  place  with 
small  velocity  ;  sealed  up  in  glass  tubes  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
12°,  small  quantities  of  solid  only  commenced  to  separate  out  after 
seven  days.  When  impurities  are  present,  however,  the  velocity 
of  this  change  appears  to  be  greatly  increased.  No  other  isomeric 
acid  is  formed,  since,  on  fractionally  recrystallising  the  barium  salt, 
the  various  acids  obtained  showed  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  ^the 
less  fusible  jo-derivative  or  of  the  sweet  o-nitrobenzoic  acid. 

An  apparently  similar  change  takes  place  in  several  inert  solvents, 
but  notably  in  nitrobenzene.  A  solution  of  the  nitrate  in  this  solvent 
left  in  a  warm  place  deposited  pure  m-nitrobenzoic  acid  in  the  course 
of  ten  days.  An  investigation  of  the  filtrate  showed  that  no  dinitro- 
benzene  had  been  formed.  Now,  since  benzoyl  nitrate  acts  as  a  nitrat- 
ing agent,  as  described  later,  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  a  nitro- 
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group  in  the  benzene  nucleus  prevents  the  entrance  of  a  second  group, 
and  that  consequently  Tii-nitrobenzojl  nitrate  would  not  show  a  tendency 
to  pass  into  3 : 5«dinitrobenzoic  acid.  For  this  reason,  a  small  amount 
of  m-nitrobenzoyl  nitrate  was  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
previously  described  in  the  case  of  the  benzoyl  derivative,  but  since 
the  acid  chloride  melts  at  35°  the  temperature  maintained  during  the 
reaction  was  between  30°  and  40°.  An  oil  was  obtained  which  sets 
to  a  hard,  white,  crystalline  mass  on  cooliog.  It  fuses  between  40° 
and  50^,  and,  owing  to  the  extreme  ease  with  which  it  absorbs  moisture, 
was  not  obtained  quite  free  from  m>-nitrobenzoic  acid.  It  fumes  in 
the  air,  decomposes  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  with 
explosive  violence  if  rapidly  heated  to  100°.  But  so  far  as  the  investi- 
gation of  this  substance  has  been  carried  out,  no  change  into  3  : 5-di- 
nitrobenzoio  acid  has,  as  yet,  been  observed. 

Benzoyl  nitrate  is  a  most  reactive  substance,  and  the  following 
decompositions  with  perfectly  dry  reagents  take  place  at  temperatures 
between  0°  and  -15°. 

Ethyl  alcohol  gives  ethyl  nitrate  and  benzoic  acid,  the  former 
substance  being  readily  detected  by  its  boiling  point,  odour,  and 
insolubility  in  water.  Benzene  and,  less  readily,  toluene  are  converted 
into  their  nitro-derivatives  with  the  simultaneous  production  of 
benzoic  acid.  If  the  reagent  is  added  to  an  excess  of  well  cooled 
phenetole,  benzoic  acid  separates,  and,  after  extracting  the  substance 
with  aqueous  caustic  potash,  a  quantitative  yield  of  nitrophenetole, 
presumably  the  o-derivative,  is  obtained  from  the  residue.  The  nitro- 
derivative  boils  between  264°  and  269°  and  melts  below  0°,  and  is 
apparently  quite  free  from  isomeric  nitrophenetoles.  The  reaction 
with  phenol  takes  place  equally  readily  and  o-nitrophenol  is  the  chief 
product.  Methylaniline  dissolved  in  light  petroleum  and  well  cooled 
is  converted  into  phenylmethylnitramine,  CgH5*N(CH3)*N02,  and 
benzoic  acid,  the  former  substance  being  recognised  by  its  melting 
point  and  characteristic  behaviour  with  sulphuric  acid ;  this  reaction 
again  takes  place  quantitatively.  Dimethylaniline  in  the  same  solvent 
does  not  react  so  simply,  but  ^^nitrodimethylaniline  is  among  the  pro- 
ducts. These  are  some  of  the  reactions  which  have  been  but  partially 
investigated,  and  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  whole  question  is 
in  progress.  But  it  appears  very  probable  that  in  benzoyl  nitrate  we 
have  a  new  nitrating  agent,  which  will  enable  this  operation  to  be 
carried  out  at  low  temperatures  and  in  the  absence  of  water. 

The  only  reaction  in  which  benzoyl  nitrate  shows  its  analogy  to  the 
chloride  is  in  the  case  of  aniline,  which,  under  light  petroleum,  is 
quantitatively  converted  into  aniline  nitrate  and  benzanilide. 

It  is  hoped  that  mixed  anhydrides  of  organic  and  other  inorganic 
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acids  may  be  isolated,  and  ^experiments  on  these  lines  are  now  being 
carried  out. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Butler  for  the  assistance  he 
has  given  me  in  this  investigation. 

UnIVEBSITY  Ck)LLKOE, 

Bristol. 


IL — The  DiazO'deHvatives  of  1  id-  and    1 :  8'Benzene- 

sulpIionylriaphthyleTiediamines. 

By  Gilbert  Thomas  Morgan  and  Frances  Mart  Gore 

MiCKLETHWAIT. 

The  interactions  of  the  diamines  of  the  benzene  series  with  nitrous 
acid  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  orientation  on  the 
properties  of  aromatic  compounds.  The  ortho-diamines  and  their 
mono-acyl  derivatives  yield  cyclic  diazoimides  which  are  generally 
colourless  *  and  very  stable  towards  hydrolytic  agents,  and  although 
until  recently  condensation  had  not  been  detected  among  the  para- 
diamines,  yet  about  a  year  ago  the  authors  obtained  from  the  aryl- 
sulphonyl  derivatives  of  these  bases  a  new  series  of  diazoimides  which 
differ  from  their  ortho-isomerides  in  having  a  distinctly  yellow  colour, 
and  in  readily  undergoing  fission  on  treatment  with  acids,  phenols,  or 
aromatic  amines,  the  acids  regenerating  the  diazonium  salt,  whilst  the 
phenols  and  aromatic  amines  give  rise  to  azo-derivatives  (Trans.,  1905, 
87.  73,  921,  1302).  The  formation  of  these  two  series  of  diazoimides 
indicates  very  forcibly  the  profound  mutual  influence  exercised  by  the 
substituents  when  they  occupy  the  ortho-  or  para-positions  of  the 
aromatic  nucleus,  for  in  the  meta-series  this  tendency  for  the  diamines 
and  their  acyl  derivatives  to  yield  diazoimino-compounds  by  internal 
condensation  seems  to  be  absent. 

The  marked  differences  in  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  two  series  of  diazoimino-derivatives  point  to  fundamentally  dis- 
similar configurations  for  the  two  groups  of  substances,  and,  as  was 
stated  in  the  first  communication  on  this  subject  (loo.  eii.,  p.  73), 
the  ortho-compounds  which  are  at  once  formed,  even  in  the  presence 
of  strong  mineral  acids,  may  be  formulated  either  as  diazoimides  or  as 
diazonium-imides,  whereas  the  para-derivatives,  which  are  produced 
only  in  faintly  acid  or  neutral  solutions,  might  be  regarded  as  being 

*  2 : 3-DiazoiiDinotiaphthalene  is,  however,  deacribed  aa  being  a  yellow  compound 
(Friedlander  and  Zakrzewski,  Bcr.,  1804,  27,  765). 
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dther  dnaoimides  (I)  or  imido-p-quinonediazides  (II),  the  conditions 
of  formation  in  this  ease  exclading  the  diazonium  configuration. 

N-SOjR 
^\— N-SO,R 

II 


\/ 


^n:n 


Hitherto  do  experimental  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  to  enable 
one  to  decide  between  these  two  formulsB  for  the  para-diazoimides,  for 
although  the  former  sufficed  to  explain  the  formation  and  modes  of 
fission  of  these  substances,  yet  their  colour  and  great  reactivity 
suggested  a  quinonoid  structure. 

This  question  of  the  constitution  of  these  coloured  reactive  para- 
diazoimides  has  now  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  extending 
the  investigation  to  the  benzenesulphonyl  derivatives  of  two  of  the 
heteronucleal  naphthylenediamines. 

Benzenesulphonyl-l :  B-naphthylefnediamine  (III),  a  compound  in 
which  the  substituents,  although  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  chain 
of  four  carbon  atoms,  are  nevertheless  situated  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
different  benzene  rings,  shows  no  tendency  to  yield  a  diazoimide  when 
treated  with  nitrous  acid,  this  negative  result  indicating  that  the 
presence  of  one  substituent  in  the  4-  or  S-position  with  respect  to  the 
other  does  not  in  itself  determine  the  formation  of  a  diazo-anhydride 
by  internal  condensation,  but  that  the  orientation  of  the  two  groups 
in  the  aromatic  nucleus  is  the  more  important  factor. 

NH-SOj-CflHg  NHj  NH-SOj-CeH^  NH-SOj-CeHg 


^J 


\       _ 
NH,  NH, 

m.  IV.  V. 

Bemene»ulph<myl'l :  S-naphthyknediamine  (IV),  which  contains  one 
substituent  in  the  3-  or  y-position  with  respect  to  the  other,  these 
two  groups  being  situated  in  adjacent  positions  in  the  two  ringf:, 
yields  a  diazoanhydride  quite  as  readily  and  completely  as  its  homo- 
nodeal  para-isomeride  (Y)  (Trans.,  1906,  85,  929).  The  new  peri- 
diazoimide  (YI)  is  yellow  and  also  comparable  in  all  other  respects 
with  the  isomeric  para-diazoimide  (YII)  already  described  {loc,  oU., 
p.  928),  and  as  it  contains  its  substituents  in  both  rings  of  the 
naf^halene  nucleus,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  construct  its  formula 
on  the  assumption  that  an  intianucleal  quinonoid  rearrangement  has 
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oeeorred,  mod  henoe  the  cjclie  gtrueiure  (VI)  adopted  beiofv  is.  in  tiie 
prceent  nftoie  of  oar  knowledge,  the  aimplest  mode  of  iffuiiiting 
the  ooDttttolxoii  of  the  oompooiid.  Ab,  howerer,  the  pn^iertieB  of  the 
par»-dkzoi]nideB  rmemble  so  cloeelj  those  of  the  peri-diazoimide,  the 
adoptioo  of  a  e^dic  configimtioo  (YI)  for  the  latter  oompoond  leads 
by  analogj  to  the  aeoeptaaee  of  the  cyclic  stmctare  (I)  for  the  para- 
aerieii  in  pieferenee  to  the  qninonoid  formnla  (11). 

Accardin^j  the  iaomeric  benzenesalphonjl-psri-  and  -pora-diaxo- 
imides  of  the  naphthalene  seriet  ahoold  be  represented  respeetividj  bj 
the  following  formnhe : 

!     Y     I    N 


-N 


VI.  VII. 


The  qainoDoid  formula  being  ezcladed,  the  colonr  of  these  diaao- 
imides  mnst  now  be  referred  to  the  presence  in  their  molecnles  of  the 
chromophore  -NIN-,  a  groap  which  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
present  in  the  coloured  diazoamines,  diazosulphonates,  diazocyanides, 
and  azo-compounds.  Thus,  the  acceptance  of  the  cyclic  formula  for 
the  yellow  diazoimides  brings  these  compounds  into  line  with  other 
coloured  azo-  and  diazO'derivatiyes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ortho- 
diazoimides,  many  of  which  are  colourless,  are  also  formulated  as 
containing  this  group,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  seems  desirable 
that  the  constitution  of  these  substances  should  be  reconsidered. 

Further  eridence  in  support  of  the  foregoing  formula  for  the  peri- 
diazoimide  has  been  obtained  by  applying  the  diazo-reaction  to 
as-&«7is«7i««u^/Mm^^N-me^^^nap^<A^^0ns(iiamtn0, 


NH^    N(CH,)-SO,-CeH, 


a  substance  which  r&idily  gives  rise  in  succession  to  a  diazonium  salt 
and  an  azo-)3-naphthol,  but  does  not  yield  a  diazoanhydride,  thus 
proving  that  the  production  of  the  peri-diazoimide  is  due  to  the  inter- 
action of  the  diazo-group  with  the  complex  NH-SOj^C^Hj,  for  when 
the  labile  hydrogen  of  the  latter  is  replaced  by  methyl  no  condensation 
occurs. 

1 : 8-Naphthylenediamine,  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  yields 

1  : 8-diazoiminonaphthalene,  CioH^v^^^N  (De  Aguiar,  Ber.,  1874, 

t 
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7,  315),  a  red  oompound,  which,  unlike  its  foregoing  benzene»u] phony  1 
derivative,  doee  not  undergo  fission  when  treated  with  cold  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  and  accordingly  resembles  the  stable  ortho- 
diazoimines.  Hence,  as  regards  its  behaviour  towards  nitrous  acid, 
peri-  or  1 : 8-naphthylenediamine  occupies  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  ortho-  and  para-diamines.  Like  the  former,  it  yields 
itself  a  stable  diazoimino-compound  not  decomposed  by  acids,  the  peri- 
derivative,  however,  differing  from  the  ortho-diaxoimines  in  being 
intensely  coloured.  The  relatioaahip  of  the  peri-base  to  the  para- 
diamines  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  analogous  behaviour  of  their 
benxenesulphonyl  derivatives,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 

EZPSBIMEHTAL. 

Preparation   of  6-  and  S'NUrO'a'naphihylamine§. 

The  method  of  preparation  employed,  which  was  originally  devised 
by  Noelting,  has  already  been  described  in  this  Journal  (Meldola  and 
Streatfeild,  Trans.,  1893,63,  1054).  It  consists  in  nitrating  a  well- 
cooled  solution  of  100  grams  of  a-naphthylamine  in  1000  grams  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  64  grams  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  42) 
mixed  with  128  grams  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  reaction 
being  liable  to  get  out  of  control,  the  solution  of  the  base  in  the  con- 
oentiated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  addition  of  the  nitrating  mixture 
must  both  be  carried  out  very  slowly  at  low  temperatures ;  the  pro- 
duct, when  left  overnight  and  poured  into  iced  water,  yields  a  dark 
brown  precipitate  which  contains  5-nitro-a-naphthylamine  sulphate. 
The  filtrate,  when  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  yielded  crude 
8-nitro-a-naphthylamine,  which  was  purified  by  repeating  several 
times  the  operation  of  dissolving  the  base  in  sulphuric  acid,  filtering 
the  solution  from  sparingly  soluble  sulphate,  and  reprecipitating  with 
sodium  carbonate.  The  crude  sulphate  of  the  5-nitro-base  was  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  and  the  base  set  free  from  the  filtered  solution  by 
sodium  carbonate. 

Ultimately,  the  two  isomerides  were  further  purified  by  crystallisa- 
tion from  petroleum,  when  the  peri-base  was  obtained  from  the  solvent 
boiling  at  80 — 100°  in  red  leaflets  and  scales  melting  at  95 — 97°,  whereas 
the  1  :5-i8omeride  crystallised  from  the  fraction  (b.  p.  100 — 120°)  in 
dark  red  needles  melting  at  114 — 116°.  The  yield  of  the  peri-base 
was  about  5 — 6  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  a-naphthylamine  originally 
taken,  and  the  nitration  was  repeated  until  about  30  grams  of  this 
material  bad  accumulated. 
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Action  of  BenzeneavlpJionic  Chloride  on  the  Two  Niiro-a-naphthylcminca. 

The  nitro-base  (1  gram)  was  dissolved  in  dry  pyridine  (10 — 20  cc), 
treated  with  1  -5  grams  of  benzenesulphonic  chloride,  and  the  solution 
heated  to  boiling  for  some  time.  With  the  1 :  5-base,  the  reaction  was 
practically  completed  in  three  hours,  but  with  the  1 : 8-isomeride  a 
large  proportion  of  unaltered  base  was  recovered,  even  after  heating 
for  10 — 12  hours.*  The  product  was  poured  on  to  crushed  ice,  acidified 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  insoluble  residue  dissolved  in 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate.  The  crude  benzenesulphonyl  derivative, 
when  reprecipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  was  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  (1:1). 

cryntallised  in  needles  and  melted  at  183^. 

0-2008  gave  156  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19""  and  753  mm.     N«8'85. 
^10^12^4^2^  requires  N  =  8*53  per  cent. 

BenzenestdpIionyl'S'nitro-a'naph^ylamine,  when  crystallised  first 
from  dilute  and  then  from  strong  alcohol,  separated  in  almost  colour- 
less needles  melting  at  194°. 

0-2128  gave  15*85  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19-5°  and  744  mm.     N-8-36. 

0-1602     „     0-3434  COj  and  00539  HgO.     C«58-46;  H  =  3-74. 

Cj^Hi^O^NgS  requires  N  =  8-53;  0«  58-53;  H  =  3-66  per  cent. 

Reduction  of  the  Benzeneavlphonylnitro-a-naphthylamines. 

Five  grams  of  the  nitro-derivative  were  suspended  in  250  c.c.  of 
warm  water  and  treated  with  10  grams  of  iron  and  1-5  c.c.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid ;  the  mixture  was  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  reduc- 
tiody  which  took  place  with  the  same  readiness  for  both  isomerides, 
appeared  to  be  complete.  The  mixture  was  rendered  alkaline  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  filtered ;  in  both  cases  the  benzenesulphonyldi- 
amine  remained  in  solution  and  was  at  once  precipitated  with  dilute 
acetic  acid. 

Benzene8u^l>honyl'l  :  ^'naphthyleMdiamvne^ 

crystallised  well  either  from  alcohol  or  from  toluene  containing 
a  small  proportion  of  petroleum  (b.  p.  80 — 100°) ;  from  the  former 
medium,  it  separated  in  large  aggregates  of  radiating,  colourless, 
silky  needles,  some  of  the  individual  crystals  being  1^  inches  long. 
Its  melting  point  was  161°. 

*  It  was  found  that  the  colour  of  the  recovered  1  : 8-base  was  much  leas  intense 
(bi^n  that  of  the  original  specimen,  and  that  its  melting  point  had  risen  to  98—100*. 
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01874  gave  15  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19^  and  779  mm.     N  =  9-44. 
0-3700     „     0-2881  BaSO^.     8=1069. 

CisHj^OjN^S  requires  N«  9-39 ;  S=  10-73  per  cent. 

Benzenegulphonyl'l :  S-naphthylenediamine  crjBtalliAed  lem  readily 
than  its  isomeride  from  dilute  alcohol  or  from  toluene  and  petroleum, 
and  separated  in  pale  grey  needles  melting  at  166^. 

0*2304  gave  19*0  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19^  and  744  mm.   N  ->  9-27  per  cent. 

Action    of  Niirous   Add  on   the  B&nzenetulphonyl-\  :  5-  and    -1  : 8- 
naj^thylenedi<»m%ne9. 

One  gram  of  the  1 :  d-isomeride,  when  suspended  in  1 2  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  8  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  treated 
at  -  10^  to  -  5°  with  2*8  c.c.  of  aqueous  sodium  nitrite  (20  per  cent.), 
yielded  a  soluble  diaaonium  chloride  together  with  a  brown,  amorphous 
product.  The  latter  was  removed  by  filtration,  the  filtrate  diluted 
with  water,  and  again  filtered  from  a  small  proportion  of  tarry  matter  ; 
tike  final  filtrate,  when  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  aqueous  sodium 
acetate,  remained  clear  and  showed  no  indications  of  yielding  an 
insoluble  diazoimide.  The  diazotised  product  was  shown  to  be  still  in 
tbe  form  of  a  diazonium  salt  by  combining  it  with  /3-naphtho1.  The 
red  sodium  derivative  of  the  azo-naphthol,  which  was  deposited  almost 
completely  from  the  alkaline  solution,  when  collected  and  treated 
with  acetic   acid,   yielded  benzenesulphonyl-^-ctminonaj^thalene'l-azo- 

NH-SO.-CeHj 


HO 


which  separated  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  red,  felted  needles  and 
melted  at  260^. 

0-1600  gave  13*0  c.c  nitrogen  at  19°  and  755  mm.     N  =  9-52. 
CjjHigOgNjS  requires  N  =  9*27  per  cent. 

Tbe  azo-oompound  developed  an  intense  reddish-violet  coloration 
with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
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BenzeneBidplMmyl-l  :  S-naphthylenediazoimide, 


Benzenesulphonyl-l :  S-naphthylenediamine  (1*5  grams),  suspended 
in  12  C.C.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  12*0  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  cooled  to  -10%  and  slowly  treated  with  3*6  c.c.  of 
aqueous  sodium  nitrite  (20  per  cent.), gave  rise  to  a  soluble  diazonium 
chloride  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  a  greenish-brown,  amor- 
phous precipitate.  The  filtered  solution  yielded  a  further  deposit  of 
viscid  impurity  on  dilution,  and,  after  filtration,  was  cautiously  treated 
with  dilute  aqueous  sodium  acetate  to  remove  last  traces  of  resinous 
products.  As  soon  as  the  acetate  gave  a  slight  permanent  precipitate 
of  cyclic  diazoimide,  the  turbid  solution  was  again  filtered,  and  the 
clear,  light  yellow  filtrate  then  treated  with  excess  of  concentrated 
acetate  solution,  when  the  diazoimide  separated  as  a  flocculent,  orange- 
yellow  precipitate,  which  on  stirring  became  crystalline  and  lighter  in 
colour. 

The  deposit,  which  was  collected  and  thoroughly  washed  successively 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  light  petroleum,  was  dried  in  the  desiccator 
until  its  weight  was  constant.  The  alcohol  removed  a  red  impurity, 
but  otherwise  the  diazoimide  was  quite  insoluble  either  in  this  solvent 
or  in  water ;  when  thoroughly  dried,  the  compound,  without  further 
purification,  gave  the  following  numbers  on  analysis : 

0-2353  gave  0-5368  COg  and  0-0754  HjO.  C  =  6222  ;  H  -  3-56. 
0-2416  „  0-5481  CO2  „  0-0804  H2O.  0 « 61-88  ;  H« 3-69. 
CP2486     „     0-5687  CO2.     0  =  62-39. 

0-1524     „     17-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  779  mm.    N  =  13-45. 
0-2173     „     0-1673  BaSO^.     S  =  10-57. 

CicHuOgNgS  requires  0  =  62-14;  H  =  3-56  ;  N=:  13-59  ;  S=  10-35 

per  cent. 

When  heated  in  the  combustion  tube,  the  substance  decomposed 
energetically,  evolving  puffs  of  yellow  smoke.  It  may  be  kept  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  the  dark,  but  is  affected  by  light,  rapidly  becoming 
brown.* 

The  sodium  acetate  filtrate  from  benzenesulphonyl-l :  8-naphthylene- 
diazoimide  was  added  to  alkaline  )3-naphthol,  but  no  azo-colour  was 

*  The  colour  of  the  yellow  diazoimides  assumes  a  paler  hue,  but  is  not  entirely 
destroyed  when  the  compounds  are  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  oxygen. 
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prodaced,  thus  showing  that  the  conversion  of  the  diazonium  salt  into 
the  1  :  8-diazoanhydride  was  complete. 

Fiuian  of  the  ^ri- Diazoimide. 

(1)  FUaian  wUh  Aoidi. — When  suspended  in  50  parts  of  cold 
glacbd  acetic  acid,  the  diazoimide  remained  undissolved,  and  only 
passed  into  solution  on  warming  on  the  water-bath.  The  deep  red 
liquid,  when  poured  into  alkaline  )3-naphthol,  yielded  the  alkali 
derivative  of  the  azo-oompound,  which  was  treated  with  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  order  to  set  free  the  azo-/3-naphthol. 

The  j^eri-diazoimide  dissolved  immediately  in  ice-cold  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add  to  an  almost  colourless  solution,  which,  when  diluted 
with  cold  water  and  poured  into  alkaline  /8-naphthol,  yielded  the 
alkali  azo-derivative,  from  which  the  free  azo-naphthol  was  isolated 
by  means  of  acetic  acid. 

Another  portion  of  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  after  dilution 
with  water  was  treated  with  excess  of  platinic  chloride,  when  a  pale 
yellow,  crystalline  diazonium  plalinichhride  was  precipitated,  which, 
when  dried  in  the  air,  gave  the  following  result  on  analysis  : 

0-2315  gave  0-0427  Pt.    Pt  =  18-44. 

(CeH5-S02'NH-CioHe-N,)2PtCle  requires  Pt- 18-96  per  cent. 

(2)  Fusion  with  Phenols, — Equal  parts  of  the  ^Mri-diazoimide  and 
/3-naphthol  were  dissolved  in  dry  pyridine  and  heated  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  on  the  water-bath.  The  deep  red  solution  thus  obtained 
was  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  the  solid  residue  was  treated  with 
excess  of  aqueous  caustic  soda  and  collected,  the  free  azo-oaphthol 
being  then  set  free  by  glacial  acetic  acid. 

^0n8»7ie9ui^9^an^^8-a9?»nonapA<Aa{0n«- 1  -aaa-^naphihol^ 


The  azo-compound  produced  in  the  foregoing  fission  experiments 
was  dissolved  in  benzene  and  precipitated  from  tl^is  solution  by  the 
addition  of  light  petroleum. 

0-1802  gave  14*2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19-5°  and  771  mm.     N  =  9-18. 
CgflHi^OgNgS  requires  N  =  9-27  per  cent 

This  compound,  which  was  not  obtained  crystalline,  melted  some- 
what indefinitely  at  170 — 180%  and  developed  an  intense  reddish-violet 
coloration  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
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Benzene8itlphonyl-B'niiro-N-methyl'a-rMphthylafnin6f 
NO,-C,oH,-N(CH3).SO,-C,H,. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  2  grams  of  recrystalHsed  benzenesulphonyl* 
8-nitro-a-naphthylamine  and  0*3  gram  of  caustic  soda  was  boiled  for 
six  hours  with  excess  of  methyl  iodide  (2  grams)  added  in  small 
portions.  The  crystalline  residue  obtained  after  evaporating  off  the 
solvent  was  washed  successively  with  aqueous  caustic  soda  and  water, 
and  when  crystallised  repeatedly  from  alcohol  separated  in  pale  yellow 
needles  melting  at  179°. 

0*2851  gave  20*8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  766  mm.    N»8*45. 
O17H14O4N2S  requires  N»8*18  per  cent. 

The  alkylation  was  practically  quantitative ;  the  alkaline  filtrates 
from  the  cw-benzenesulphonyl-8-nitro-iV-methyl-a-naphthylamine  gave 
on  acidifying  no  unmethylated  nitro-compound. 

SiS-BenzenestUphanyl-^'methyl-l  :  %-naphihylenediamme  was  readily 
obtained  from  the  foregoing  nitro-derivative  by  reducing  4  grams  of 
this  substance  with  16  grams  of  iron,  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
200  C.C.  of  warm  water,  the  heating  being  continued  for  an  hour 
before  the  mixture  was  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate. 
The  alkaline  filtrate  from  the  iron  oxide  contained  no  organic  base, 
the  product  being  isolated  from  this  insoluble  residue  by  repeated 
extraction  with  alcohol.  The  new  base  did  not  crystallise  well  from 
this  solvent,  but  was  deposited  in  brownish-white,  nodular  crystals 
from  its  benzene  solution  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  light 
petroleum. 

0*2898  gave  22*2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  772  mm.     N«8*95. 
G17HJ0O2N2S  requires  N  »  8*97  per  cent. 

After  repeated  crystallisation,  the  substance  melted  at  161 — 162°. 

as-jSenj2;dnMtJ/>^ony^N-me^y/-8-amtnonapA<^69ie-l  -azo-Pnaphtholy 
HO-CioH,-N:N     N(OH3)-S03-CeH6 


When  diazotised  with  aqueous  sodium  nitrite  in  a  mixture  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  at  -  10°  to  -  6°,  the  preceding 
methyl  base  yielded  a  soluble  diazonium  salt,  from  the  filtered  solution 
of  which  aqueous  sodium  acetate  precipitated  no  insoluble  diazo- 
anhydride.  The  clear  solution  of  the  diazo-salt,  when  poured  into  an 
alkaline  solution  of  j3-naphthol,  yielded  an  insoluble  bright  scarlet  azo- 
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oompoimd  which  crjstalliaed  readily  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  trans- 
parenty  raby-red  nodules. 

0-2359  gave  18  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19""  and  770  mm.     N  -  8*89. 
C„H,iO^,S  requires  N  -  8*99  per  cent. 

This  aso-derivative,  which  melted  at  215°,  developed  an  intense 
reddish-violet  coloration  with  cold  concentrated  sulpharic  acid. 

The  authors'  thanks  are  due  to  the  Government  Grant  Committee 
<rf  the  Royal  Society  for  a  grant  which  has  partly  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  this  investigation. 

ROTAL  GOLLBGS  OF  SciSNOB,   LONDON, 
SOVTH  KSNSIMGTOK,   S.W. 


III. — AzO'derivatives  of  4  : 6'Dimethylcouinririn. 

By  John  Thsodobe  Hewitt  and  Hkebkrt  Yictor  Mitchell. 

In  a  recent  communication  by  one  of  the  authors,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  benzeneazocoumarin  described  by  Borsche  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  346, 
4116),  when  dissolved  in  aqueous  alkali  with  formation  of  the 
coumarinate,  is  precipitated  from  solution  either  by  excess  of  hydi*o- 
chloric  acid  or  by  carbon  dioxide  in  the  form  of  the  azocoumarin,  and 
not  as  an  azocoiunarinic  acid  (Mitchell,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1229).  Such 
behaviour  is  mo^e  in  accord  with  the  hydroxyazo-  than  with  the 
quinonehydrazone-structure  of  this  and  analogous  compounds,  and  is 
not  surprising,  seeing  that  parahydroxyazo-compounds  of  the  benzene 
series  behave  in  practically  all  respects  as  if  they  possessed  a  hydroxy- 
aio-structure,  and  are  almost  universally  regarded  as  having  this 
configuration. 

In  the  case  of  orthohydrox3razo-compounds,  the  facts  are  by  no  means 
as  clear,  for  whilst  aJkylation  both  in  the  ortho-  and  para-series  leads 
to  oxygen  ethers,  some  difference  of  view  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  substances  formed  by  acylating  orthohydroxyazo- 
compounds.  The  formation  of  acetanilide  by  the  reduction  of  benzene- 
aao-p-tolyl  acetate  and  of  Meldola  and  £ast's  benzeneazo-/[j-naphthyl 
acetate  observed  by  Goldschmidt  and  Brubacher  (Ber.,  1891, 24,  2300) 
certainly  appears  to  favour  a  quinonehydrazone  constitution  for  these 
substances,  whilst  the  reduction  of  p-tolueneazo-)3-naphthyl  acetate 
studied  by  Meldola  and  Hawkins  (Trans.,  1893,  63,  926)  led  to  a  result 
which  also  points  to  a  hydrazone  formula,  aoeto-|>-toluidide  being 
obtained  as  a  chief  product. 
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Other  objections  to  a  hjdroxyazo-formolation  of  these  oompounds 
may  be  seen  in  the  insolubility  of  many  o-hydroxyazo-compounds  in 
aqueous  alkalis  (compare Meldola,PAi^.  Mag.,  1888,  [v],  26,403  ;  Meldola 
and  Fonrter,  Trans.,  1891,  69,  710 ;  and  Meldola  and  Hawkins,  Trans., 
1893,  63,  923,  concerning  the  possibility  of  the  oxygen  atom  becoming 
a  member  of  a  closed  chain)  and  in  the  fact  that  ortho-hydroxyazo- 
compounds  do  not  appreciably  associate  in  non-hydroxylic  solvents 
(Auwers  and  Orton,  Zeii.  pfii/sikal.  Chem,,  1896,  21,  337). 

Too  much  weight  must  not  be  placed  on  the  above  arguments ;  that 
reduction  of  an  acyl  derivative  of  an  azophenol  should  give  rise  to 
fission  products  in  which  the  acyl  group  is  attached  to  nitrogen  is  not 
altogether  unexpected,  as  not  merely  might  intramolecular  change  take 
place  during  the  process  of  reduction,  but  also  intermolecular  change 
between  the  products  of  complete  fission,  the  reaction 

R-NH,  +  R'-COjR"  =  R"OH  +  R-NH-CO-R' 
being  of  very  general  occurrence. 

Auwers  and  Orton's  conclusions  as  to  parahydroxyazo-compounds 
possessing  a  structure  corresponding  to  their  name,  whilst  the  ortho- 
compounds  are  of  quinonehydrazone  type,  are  not  justified  by  their 
own  results.  They  find  that  ortho-substituted  phenols  generally  show 
less  association  in  non-hydroxylic  solvents  than  the  corresponding 
meta-  or  para-compounds,  so  that  the  complete  inhibition  of  association 
by  the  somewhat  negative  and  large  arylazo-group  when  in  an  ortho- 
position  with  respect  to  a  phenolic  bydroxyl  is  not  unlikely. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  benzeneazo-jE>-cresol,  when 
treated  with  bromine  in  acetic  acid  suspension,  sodium  acetate  being 
present,,  gives  benzeneazobromo-/>-cresol  in  nearly  quantitative  yield,  a 
fact  strongly  in  favour  of  the  hydroxyazo-formulation  of  the  compound 
(Hewitt  and  PhilHps,  Trans.,  1901,  79,  160). 

Experimental. 

Some  months  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  nitrate  benzeneazo-/>- 
cresol  with  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  in  the  hope  of  confirming  Hewitt 
and  Phillips'  bromination  results.  So  far  the  results  have  been  dis- 
appointing, and  we  have  now  turned  our  attention  to  the  behaviour  of 
azoooumarins  containing  the  azo-group  in  the  ortho-position  with 
respect  to  the  oxygen  atom  of  the  lactonic  ring.  To  obtain  substances 
of  this  type,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  coumarin  in  which  the  para- 
position  to  the  oxygen  atom  was  already  substituted.  We  hence 
chose  the  4 : 6-dimethylcoumarin  described  by  von  Pechmann  and 
Cohen  (Ber.,  1884,  17,  2188),  as  it  is  readily  prepared  by  the  con- 
densation of  j9-cresol  with  ethyl  acetoacetate. 
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Beazenaazo-i :  6-dimethtfleoumarin, 
CH, 


fi-CH,. 


Dimethylcoumarin  (1*7  grams)  was  boiled  with  fairly  concentrated 
potassium  hydroxide  until  completely  dissolved,  when  water  and  ice 
were  added  in  considerable  quantities.  To  this  solution  of  potassium 
dimethylcoamarinate  aphenyldiazonium  chloride  solution,  prepared  from 
0*93  gram  of  aniline,  0*72  gram  of  sodium  nitrite,  3  c.c.  of  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  sufficient  ice,  was  added.  By  acidification  of 
the  intensely  red  solution  of  the  alkaline  salt  of  benaeeneazodimethyl- 
coumarinic  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  deposited  consisting  not  of  the 
add,  but  of  the  corresponding  lactone.  By  twice  crystallising  from 
alcohol,  the  substance  is  obtained  in  lustrous,  orange-red  needles  which 
melt  at  199—200°. 

0  1169  gave  0*3162  CO2  and  00583  H,0.     C  =  73*7  ;  H-5*5. 
C17H14O2N2  requires  C  -  73*4 ;  H  «  5*0  per  cent. 

Benzeneazodimethylcoumarin  dissolves  in  alcohol,  toluene,  chloro- 
form, and  pyridine ;  it  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  Like  the 
nitro-derivatives  about  to  be  described,  it  resembles  the  acyl  deriv- 
atives rather  than  the  azophenols  themselves. 

Although  insoluble  in  cold  alkaline  solutions,  prolonged  boiling 
brings  about  solution  with  formation  of  an  azocoumarinate  and 
development  of  an  intense  coloration. 

o-NUri^rnnzeneazo-i :  ^-dimethyicaufnarin,  NOg'CgH^'NIN-CiiHgOj. 

This  substance  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner.  The  colour  of 
the  solution  of  its  alkaline  azocoumarinate  is  reddish-violet.  The 
free  azocoumarin  separates  from  chloroform  as  scarlet  needles  which 
melt  at  250°  with  decomposition.  The  substance  is  also  soluble  in 
pyridine,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol. 

01082  gave  0-2607  CO,  and  00404  H2O.     C  =  63*2 ;  H - 41. 
0*1465     „     16*4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  13°  and  748  mm.     N=130. 
C^^B^fi^lif^  requires  C  =  63*2  ;  H  =  40  ;  N  =  130  per  cent. 

m-^UrobenzeneazO'4 :  Q-dwiaihylcournarin,  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner,   separates   from   chloroform  in   large,  transparent,  reddish- 
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brown  tablets.  These  soon  become  opaque  owing  to  the  volatilisation 
of  one  molecule  of  chloroform  of  crystallisation. 

3-3354  lost  0-8919  at  120^.     Loss  =  26*75  per  cent. 

CiyHigO^NyCHClj  requires  CHCl3  =  27-05  per  cent. 

The  dried  substance  melted  at  212°  and  gave  the  following  figures  on 
analysis : 

0-1612  gave  18-2  c.c,  nitrogen  at  12°  and  760  mm.     N  =  13-4. 
0-2482     „     28-1  c.c.  „  12°    „    733  mm.     N  =  13'0. 

CiyHijO^Nj  requires  N  =  13-0  per  cent. 

m-Nitrobenzeneazo-4 : 6-dimethylcoumarin  is  also  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  somewhatv  sparingly  so  in  alcohol.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
coumarinates  are  red  in  colour. 

^Nttrobenzeneazo-4 :  ^-dimethylcoumarin  was  obtained  by  coupling 
potassium  dimethylcoumarinate  with  ^nitrophenyldiazonium  chloride ; 
its  alkaline  solution  is  intensely  violet,  the  colour  being  far  bluer  in 
shade  than  is  the  case  with  the  two  isomerides.  After  the  precipitated 
azocoumarin  had  been  twice  recrystallised  from  dilute  acetic  acid  and 
once  from  chloroform,  it  was  obtained  as  small,  brown  crystals  melting 
at  229°. 

0-1018  gave  11*4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  755  mm.     N  =  13-0. 
Ci7Hj30^Ng  requires  N  =  13-0  per  cent. 

je^KitrobeDzeneazodimethylcoumarin  also  dissolves  in  pyridine ;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  benzene  and  insoluble  in  light  petroleum. 

The  immediate  production  of  lactones  on  acidification  indicates  the 
presence  of  ready-formed  hydroxyl  groups,  and  attention  may  again 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  carbon  dioxide  into  a  solution 
of  benzeneazocoumarin  in  alkali  leads  to  the  precipitation  qf  benzene- 
azocoumarin  (Mitchell,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1230).  If  we  assume  the 
equation 

CgHj-NrN-Ctf  H^Na  +  HgCOg  =  NaHCOj  +  CeH^-NH-N:0gH^:O 

to  be  correct,  we  must  express  the  first  stage  of  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  on  the  dipotassium  salt  of  benzeneazocoumarinic  acid  by  the 
equation 

CeH5-N:N-CoH3(OK)-C2H2-C02K  +  HgCOj  =  KHCO3  + 
C^Hj^-NH-N:CgH3(:0)-CgH2-C02K. 

The  last  formula  indicates  the  sodium  salt  of  a  fairly  strong 
carboxylic  acid  from  which  the  weak  carbonic  acid  would  only  liberate 
very  small  quantities  of  the  corresponding  free  acid.  The  formation 
of  benzeneazocoumarin  would  then  have  to  be  represented  by  the 
following  equations : 
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KHCO,  +  OeH5-NH-N:CeH,(:0)-C^,-C02H. 

(6)  C^a-NH-N:CgH,(:0)-0^2-C0^  z^ 

C<jH,-N:N-CgH.,(OH)'CjjH,-CO,H. 

(c)  C^jH^-NIN-Ce    ,(OH)-CjH,-(X)^  -> 

H,0  +  CeH5-N:N-C«H,<^2Ha>Qo. 

Since  the  product  on  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  (a)  can  only 
be  present  in  very  small  quantity,  the  equilibrium  expressed  in 
equation  (b)  must  be  established  with  enormous  rapidity  in  order  to 
explain  anything  more  than  the  very  slow  formation  of  a  lactone. 
Such  an  extremely  rapid  establishment  of  equilibrium,  even  if  not 
definitely  disproved,  is  at  least  improbable. 

Sast  London  Ck>LLBO>. 


IV. — AzO'derivatives  of  A-Methyl-a-naphthocoumarin. 
By  John  Thbodore  Hewitt  and  Hbbbskt  Yictob  Mitohbll. 

Is  continuation  of  earlier  work  on  azocoumarins  containiug  the  azo- 
group  in  the  para-position  with  respect  to  the  lactonic  oxygen 
(Mitchell,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1229),  it  has  been  considered  advisable 
to  examine  representatives  of  the  naphthalene  series.  Whilst  benzene- 
aiophenol  cannot  be  directly  prepared  from  quinone  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  benzeneazona-naphthol  was  obtained  by  Zinoke  and  Binde- 
wald  {JB&r,y  1884,  17,  3026)  by  the  interaction  of  phenylbydrazine  and 
a-naphthoquinone.  Further  support  for  the  formulation  of  benzene- 
azo-a-naphthol  as  a-naphthoquinonehydrazone  is  afforded  by  the  re- 
action between  this  substance  and  tetramethyldiaminobenzhydrol 
discovered  hy  M5hlau  and  Kegel  {Ber.,  1900,  83,  2858). 

As  a  convenient  substance  for  our  experiments,  we  have  chosen  the 
4-methyl-a-naphthocoumarin  obtained  by  Bartsch,  who  condeDsed 
a-naphthol  with  ethyl  acetoacetate  {Ber.,  1903,  86,  1966). 


o 


c^h^-nin/^    \ O 00 

N)(CH,):CH 
was  obtained  by  the  action  of  phenyldiazonium  chloride  on  a  solution 
VOL.   LXXXIX.  ^C  . 
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of  potassiuin  4-methyl]iaphthocoumariiiate.  The  colour  of  the  alkaline 
Solution  produced  is  intensely  red,  and,  on  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  azocoumarin  is  deposited  as  a  scarlet  precipitate.  By  recrys- 
tallisation  from  pyridine,  orange-brown,  long,  flaky  needles  are  ob- 
tained, which  melt  at  207°.  The  substance  is  also  soluble  in  chloro- 
form and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum. 

0-0911  gave  0-2653  00,  and  0-0363  H2O.     C»76-4  ;  H-4-4. 
^20^14^2^2  requires  0  =  76*4 ;  H  =  4-6  per  cent. 

o-Nttrob^nxeriecixO'irinethyl^-^naphtl^^  was  obtained  from  di- 

azotised  o-nitroaniline  in  the  usual  manner ;  the  alkaline  solution  is 
reddish-violet.  The  azocoumarin  crystallises  from  pyridine  in  small, 
brown  flakes  melting  at  268°. 

0*1274  gave  13-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  763  mm.     N- 12-1. 
C20H18O4NJ  requires  N-- 11-8  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  in  chloroform,  less  readily  in  alcohol,  and  is 
insoluble  in  light  petroleum. 

m-NUrobenzeTimzoA-methyl^a-'naphthoeoumarin  gives  alkaline  solutions 
possessing  a  colour  similar  to  that  of  cobalt  nitrate,  although  not  blue 
in  shade.  On  crystallisation  from  chloroform,  light  brown  needles  are 
obtained  which  melt  at  239°.  Whilst  soluble  in  pyridine,  the  sub- 
stance is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

0-1224  gave  03004  OOg  and  0-0426  HgO.     C  =  66-9  ;  H - 3-8. 
CgoHjgO^N,  requires  0  =  669  -,  H  =  36  per  cent. 

^'NiU'obenzeneazfhi-TMthyl'a-naphthocaurnarin  is  remarkable,  in  that 
its  alkaline  solutions  are  indigo-blue  in  colour.  On  acidifying  the 
alkaline  solution,  the  azocoumarin  is  precipitated  as  a  reddish-brown 
powder  which,  when  recrystallised  from  toluene,  melts  at  270 — 271°. 

01170  gave  02886  COg  and  00393  H,0.     C-67-3  ;  H-3-7. 
CjoHigO^Nj  requires  0  =  669  j  H  =  3-6  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  fairly  readily  in  toluene,  and  only  sparingly 
in  alcohol ;  it  is  gradually  dissolved  by  solutions  of  hot  alkalis  with 
production  of  the  indigo  coloration.  So  extremely  marked  is  the 
coloration  that  it  seems  advisable  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ^nitrobenzene-4-azo-a-naphthol  discovered 
by  Bamberger  (Ber,,  1895,  28,  848;  compare  Hantzsch,  f6ui.,  28, 
1124),  although  brownish-red  in  colour,  gives  violet  alkaline  solutions. 
Such  difference  in  coloui*  between  an  azophenol  and  its  alkali  salts 
only  seems  to  occur  when  a  nitro-group  is  present  in  the  substituent 
arylazo-group  in  the  para-position. 

We  therefore  prepared  a  specimen  of  j9>nitrobenzeDe-4-azo-a*naph- 
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thol-2-carbozylic  acid,  which,  itself  brown  in  colour,  dissolved  iu 
alkalis  with  a  bluish-violet  shade.  If  the  colour  were  merely  due  to 
salt  formation,  one  would  expect  the  colouring  matter  to  give  a  violet 
colour  with  an  aluminium  mordant.  The  colour  obtained  was,  how- 
ever, brown,  and  since  the  lake  obtained  must  contain  the 


grouping,  one  is  inclined  to  assign  another  formula  to  the  violet 
alkaline  salts.  The  only  apparent  alternative  is  to  assume  the  forma- 
tion of  an  iffonitro-group  under  the  influence  of  alkali,  which  would, 
for  instance,  mean  that  the  potassium  salt  of  j7-nitrobenzeneazo-a- 
naphthol  must  possess  the  constitution  : 


KO,N=<(       J>=N— N— /       y^O. 
East  London  College. 


V. — The  Action  of  Water  on  Diazo-salts. 

By  John  Caknsll  Cain  and  Geoboe  Marshall  Norman. 

During  an  investigation  carried  out  by  one  of  us  (J.  C.  C.)  and  NicoU 
on  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  diazo-compounds,  it  was  noticed 
(Trans.,  1902,  81,  U40)  that  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the 
tetrazo-salts  prepared  from  oo-dichlorobenzidine  and  dianisidine  were 
not  the  corresponding  dihydroxy-compounds,  as  in  the  case  of  benzidine 
and  tolidine,  although  the  nitrogen  was  evolved  as  usual.  It  was 
accordingly  of  much  interest  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances formed,  and  the  result  of  this  work  was  to  show  that  in  each 
case  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  product  formed  was  of  a  quinonoid 
character  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  688).  The  very  great  difference  in 
behaviour  of  these  two  tetrazo-salts  as  compared  with  those  from 
benzidine  and  tolidine  was  apparently  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  a  chlorine  and  a  methoxyl  group  respectively  in  the  ortho-position 
to  the  diazonium  group. 

With  the  object  of  testing  this  view  a  search  was  made  in  the 
literature  for  any  abnormal  oases  of  decomposition  of  ortho-substituted 
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diazQ-saltB  belonging  to  the  benzene  series,  and,  curiously  enough,  all 
the  instances  found  answered  this  description.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  these  compounds  with  the 
object  of  discovering  whether  the  alleged  non-formation  of  phenols 
was  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  an  ortho-substituent  or 
otherwise. 

MMn^  of  oa/rryxng  cut  the  Deoompontion. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  method  of  decomposition  of 
such  diazo-salts  is  to  diazotise  in  moderately  strong  mineral  acid  solu- 
tion (preferably  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid)  by  adding  a  solution 
of  sodium  nitrite  and  then  either  heat  to  boiling  the  diazoHsolution 
thus  obtained  or  pass  a  current  of  steam  through  it.  When,  however, 
no  phenol  was  found  by  this  means,  the  method  adopted  by  Heinichen 
{Anncderif  1889,  263,  281)  was  tried.  This  consists  in  heating  the 
strong  diazo-aolution  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  boiling 
point  becomes  raised  to  150^.  Heinichen,  by  this  method,  was  suooess- 
ful  in  obtaining  oo-dibromophenol  from  the  correspondiug  diazo-salt, 
after  the  usual  method  had  failed.  Heinichen's  method  has  been 
applied  by  various  other  workers  in  attacking  similar  problems,  but 
often  without  success;  thus  Orton  (Proc.,  1905,  21,  170)  failed  to 
obtain  «-tribromophenol  from  the  diazo-salt  of  tribromoaniline.  This 
method  of  decomposition  is,  however,  not  a  rational  one  owing  to  the 
fact  that  by  using  more  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  reach 
a  higher  temperature  a  very  considerable  retarding  influence  is  intro- 
duced. This  retarding  influence  can  be  measured  by  determining  the 
<<  coefficient  of  decomposition  C  "  according  to  the  method  described  by 
one  of  us  and  Nicoll  {loc.  eit,,  p.  1412).  Thus,  in  the  case  of  benzene- 
diazonium  chloride  the  value  of  C  is  0*0298  {loc.  cU.  p.  1420).  A 
corresponding  experiment  with  benzenediazonium  sulphate  (solution 
containing  1  per  cent.  H2SO4)  gave  nearly  the  same  number,  namely, 
0-0302.  When,  however,  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  increased 
until  the  solution  contains  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  acid,  the  value  of 
C  diminishes  to  00197  (for  details  of  this  work,  see  Cain,  Ber.,  1905, 
88,  2511).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
sulphuric  add  produces  an  apparent  increase  in  the  stability  of  the 
diazo-compound.  This  is  thought  to  be  due  (loc.  cU.)  to  the  withdrawal 
of  water  from  the  reaction  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  A  third  method, 
which  yields  by  far  the  best  result  with  refractory  substances,  is  that 
described  in  the  English  Patent  No.  7233  of  1897  (Kalle  and  Co. 
D.R,'P.  No.  95339),  which  consists  in  dropping  the  diazo-solution  into 
a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  sulphate  heated  to 
135 — 145°  and  allowing  any  volatile  products  to  distil  over. 

This  method,  applied  in  the  Patent  Specification  especially  to  the 
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production  of  guAiaool  from  the  diaso-salt  of  o-antsidine,  in  suooessful 
where  others  have  failed. 

Although  by  using  this  method  we  have  been  suooesaful  in  obtain- 
ing phenols  where  previous  observers  have  failed,  many  of  the  sub- 
stances examined  have  given  good  yields  of  the  corresponding  phenols 
under  the  ordinary  conditions.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  cases 
of  the  diazo-salts  from  dibromoaniline,  dibromo-p-toluidine,  and  bromo- 
aud  chloro^v-tolnidineSy  which  were  described  by  Wroblewski  in  1874 
as  yielding  no  trace  whatever  of  phenols,  but  only  the  substituted 
hydrocarbon.  More  recently  (in  1884),  he  attributes  this  abnormality 
to  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  diazo-derivative, 
left  in  during  the  preparation.  This  explanation  is  possibly  correct, 
although  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  the 
diaso-salt  must  have  been  considerable. 

In  every  case  which  has  been  examined,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  ccHTesponding  phenols,  and  therefore  prove  that  there  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  case  in  the  benzene  series  where  an  ortho-substituent 
hinders  or  diverts  the  course  of  the  reaction,  as  is,  apparently,  the  case 
in  the  diphenyl  series.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  been  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  course  of  the  diazo-reaction  as  applied  to  the  sub- 
stances here  described. 

EXPBBIMBNTAL. 

O'Anisidine. 

limpach  {Ber.f  1891,  24,  4136)  prepared  the  diazo-salt  from  this 
Bubstance  and  passed  steam  through  the  solution,  but  '*  es  trat  voU- 
standige  Verharzung  ein  "  and  no  guaiacol  could  be  detected.  Gatter- 
mann  (^er.,  1899,  32,  1136)  attempted  to  prepare  the  hydroxy-com- 
pound,  and  remarks  ''dass  auch  dieses  (namely,  o-anisidine)  eine 
ongewohnlicli  bestandige  Diazoverbindung  bildet,  die  aelbst  nach  dem 
Erhitzen  in  einer  Bombe  auf  liber  100^  noch  nicht  zersetzt  war."  As 
we  have  beeo  able  to  isolate  guaiacol  in  the  products  of  decomposition 
as  carried  oat  in  the  usual  way,  and  apparently  by  the  same  method 
as  limpach  used,  we  give  the  full  details  of  the  experiment. 

o-Anisidine  (24*6  grams)  was  dissolved  in  water  and  60  c.c.  of 
ooDoentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diazotised  with  addition  of  200  c.c.  of 
Dormal  sodium  nitrite  at  20 — 25°.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (60  c.c.) 
was  now  added  and  steam  passed  into  the  diazo-flolution  in  a  large 
flask  arranged  for  steam  distillation.  The  decomposition  proceeded  very 
slowly  and  there  was  no  violent  evolution  of  nitrogen  as  in  the  case  of 
more  unstable  diaaonium  salts.  The  colourless  solution  gradually 
turned  pink,  which  was  obviously  due  to  the  formation  of  an  azo-colour- 
iug  matter^  this  being  found  to  dye  wool  direct  from  an  acid  bath. 
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The  colouring  matter  is  therefore  most  probably  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  diasEonium  salt  with  the  guaiaool  formed,  and  con- 
sequently possesses  the  formula  CH^*0'O^K^'H:N^C^IL^{ORyO'GH^. 
A  tar  gradually  collected  in  the  flask  and  an  oil  was  seen  to  distil  wiUi 
the  steam.  The  distillation  was  carried  on  for  four  to  five  hours,  and 
the  contents  of  the  flask,  when  tested  the  following  day,  gave  no 
colour  with  "R  salt,"  showing  that  the  diazonium  salt  had  been  com- 
pletely decomposed. 

ExamincUum  of  Residue. — ^The  solidified  tar  was  filtered,  dried, 
powdered,  and  in  one  experiment  boiled  out  with  water,  which 
dissolved  the  foregoing  aaso-colouring  matter.  In  other  experiments 
this  treatment  with  hot  water  was  omitted.  The  dry  powder  was  then 
extracted  with  ether,  leaving  a  tarry  residue.  The  ethereal  solution 
was  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  filtered,  and  the  ether  distilled  off ;  a 
viscid  oil  was  left  which  distilled  above  300^  The  distillate  was 
left  for  some  days  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  when  large, 
flat,  sqiiare  tables  had  crystallised ;  these  were  dried  on  porous 
porcelain  and  recrystallised  from  dilute  acetic  acid,  when  fern-like 
needles  separated  (m.  p.  88 — 89^).  The  boiling  point  was  a  little 
above  310^.  The  substance  was  soluble  in  alkalis,  being  reprecipitated 
by  acids.  The  high  boiling  point  suggested  the  formation  of  a  con- 
densation product,  and  analysis  showed  that  probably  the  mono-methyl 
ether  of  o-dihydroxydiphenyl,  OIL{2Y3^K^*Cjaip)0*GH^,  had  been 
formed.    The  yield  was  very  small. 

01074  gave  0-3067  CO,  and  00609  H,0.     C  -  7763  ;  H  «  630. 
OigHijO,  requires  C - 7796 ;  H « 605  per  cent 

Examination  of  the  Steam  Distilled. — ^The  aqueous  distillate  con- 
taining drops  of  oil  was  saturated  with  salt  and  extracted  with  ether. 
After  evaporating  off  the  ether  from  the  dried  solution,  an  oil  was  left 
which  was  distilled.  The  temperature  rose  gradiially  to  nearly  300°. 
On  rectifying,  a  large  fraction  was  collected  at  195 — 205°,  when  the 
distillation  was  stopped.  This  oil  was  found  to  be  guaiacol  (b.  p.  205°, 
m.  p.  33°) ;  it  solidified  in  a  desiccator,  gave  a  green  colour  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  was  identical  with  a  sample  of  guaiacol  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  above-mentioned  EngUsh  Patent.  The  residue  in  the 
distilling  flask  was  extracted  with  ether  and  the  oil  left  on  evaporating 
off  the  ether  solidified  to  large,  square,  tabular  crystals.  These  were 
recrystallised  from  dilute  acetic  add  and  melted  at  88 — 89°.  A  further 
quantity  of  the  methyl  ether  of  o-dihydroxydiphenyl  had  thus  distilled 
over  with  the  guaiacol  during  the  steam  distillation.  The  diazo-salt 
from  o-anisidine  was  also  decomposed  exactly  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going English  Patent  and  a  satisfactory  yield  of  guaiacol  was  obtained. 
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DiMaroanilim  (NH,  :C1:  CI- 1 :2  :6). 

Scblieper  {Ber.,  1893,  26,  2465)  was  unable  to  prepare  the  diaso-aalt 
of  tbis  substance,  obtaining  only  tbe  diazoamino-oompound.  This  was 
also  confirmed  by  Zettel  {Ber.,  1893,  26,  2471).  As  no  mineral  acid 
vas  need  by  these  chemists,  but  the  diazotisation  attempted  by  the  use 
of  amyl  nitrite,  we  were  confident  of  being  able  to  prepare  the  diaso- 
solution  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  clear  solution  was  easily  obtained.  In 
one  experiment  the  base  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid  added,  and  sodium  nitrite  solution  dropped  slowly  into  the  boiling 
solution.  A  red  solid  formed  in  the  flask  was  dried  and  recrystallised 
from  benzene,  the  solution  yielding  shining,  bronze-coloured  plates 
(m.  p.  195°). 

0-1330  gave  14-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18*5^  and  755  mm.     N  =  13*0. 
CigH^NjCl^  requires  N  =  12*54  per  cent. 

By  beating  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  acetic  anhydride,  an  acetyl 
compound  wan  obtained,  melting  at  226°.  The  substance  formed  in 
tbe  reaction  was  therefore  the  aminoazo-compound  having  the  above 
formula ;  it  dissolved  with  a  red  colour  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
During  the  progress  of  these  experiments,  a  paper  appeared  by 
Noelting  and  Kopp  (Ber,,  1905,  38,  3506)  describing  a  number  of 
derivatives  of  this  dichloroaniline  and  the  preparation  of  the  above 
aminoazo-compound  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the 
base,  the  diazoamino-compound,  and  the  base  itself.  In  this  way  they 
obtained  the  aminoazo-compound  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
substance  above  described.  They  describe  also  the  preparation  of  the 
dichlorc^lienol  by  decomposition  of  the  diazo-salt,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  necessity  for  us  to  carry  on  our  work  further  in  this 
direction. 

Dibramoamline  (NH,  :  Br  :  Br  =  1 :  2  : 4). 

Wroblewski  {Ber.f  1874,  7,  1061)  obtained  only  dibromobenzene  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  diazo-salt  and  detected  no  trace  of  the  phenol. 
By  using  the  method  of  the  above-mentioned  English  Patent,  the 
dibromophenol  (m.  p.  39°)  was  isolated. 

0-224  gave  03332  AgBr.     Br  »  630. 

C^H^OBrj  requires  Br  =  63*5  percent. 

8-  TVichlorocmiline. 

Hantzsch  {Ber,^  1895,  28,  685)  prepared  a  solution  of  the  diazo- 
chloride  of  this  substance,  and  was  unable  to  detect  the  formation  of 
the  corresponding  phenol  by  the  action  of  heat.     He  says  *'  Tricblor- 
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diazobenzolohlorid  lasst  sich  mit  Wasser,  ja  aelbst  mit  salpetersalzaaure 
kochen,  ohne  StickstofF  zu  entwickeln  oder  sich  iiberhaupt  za 
yerandern."  Under  the  usual  conditions  we  were  also  unable  to 
isolate  any  trichlorophenol,  but  by  using  the  patented  method  a  small 
quantity  of  this  substance  distilled  over  with  the  steam,  and  tnelted 
correctly,  namely,  at  68^. 

0-2611  gave  0-5441  AgCl.     CI  =  63-4. 

C^HgOOlg  requires  Gl »  53*8  per  cent. 

S'TribramodmUinB. 

Silberstein  (  J,  pr.  Chsm.j  1883,  27,  98)  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
phenolic  derivative  by  boiling  «-tribromobenzenediazonium  sulphate  or 
nitrate  with  dilute  acids.  Hantzsch  also  {Ber.,  1900,  83,  2517) 
obtained  '*  gar  kein  Tribromphenol."  Orton  (Proc.,  1905,  21, 170), 
by  using  Heinichen's  method,  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to 
prepare  this  substance.  We  can  confirm  the  work  of  these  chemists, 
as  under  ordinary  conditions  no  phenol  can  be  isolated.  When,  bow- 
ever,  the  patented  method  is  applied,  a  small  quantity  of  8-tribromo- 
phenol  (m.  p.  92^)  can  be  obtained. 

0-2113  gave  03590  AgBr.     Br  =  72-31. 

C^HgOBrj  requires  Br»72'51  per  cent. 

Chlarihj^uidine  (NH, :  OH, :  01 » 1 : 4 : 2). 

Wroblewski  {Ber.,  1874,  7,  1061  3  Ann.,  1873,  168,  147)  states 
that  the  diazonium  salt  of  this  substance  on  decomposition  by  boiling 
yields  m-chlorotoluene  and  no  phenol.  By  decomposing  the  diazo- 
solution  according  to  the  patented  method  and  by  extraction  of  the 
distillate  with  ether,  an  oil  was  obtained  boiling  at  191^ 

0-1621  gave  0-1607  AgCl.    01-24-47. 

O7H7OOI  requires  01-24-86  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  therefore  chlorocresol  (OH  :  OH3 :  01  - 1 : 4 : 2). 

Branuh^toluidine  (NHj :  OH, :  Br  » 1 : 4 : 2). 

Wroblewski  in  this  case  also  (loc.  eit,)  failed  to  obtain  the  bromo- 
cresol,  but  described  the  production  of  the  m-bromoioluene ;  due,  no 
doubt,  as  indicated  above,  to  the  presence  of  alcohol.  When  steam 
is  passed  through  the  solution  containing  the  diazonium  salt,  an  oil 
(b.  p.  214^)  distils  over,  which  is  identical  in  every  way  with  the 
bromocreeol  described  by  Schall  and  Dralle  {Ber.,  1884,  17,  2530). 

0-2209  gave  0*22053  AgBr.     Br  =  42*48. 

O-HfOBr  requires  Br-42-78  per  cent. 
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I)ibranuh^p4ohnd%ne  (NH2:CH3:Br:Br=  1 :4  :2  :6). 

Here  again  Wroblewski  obtained  "  nicht  die  geringste  Spur  von 
E^resol,"  but  only  dibromotoluena  By  the  patented  method  we  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  expected  dibromocresol  (m.  p.  48^). 

0-211  gave  0*297  AgBr.     Br  »  59*90. 

OyH^OBr,  requires  Br  =  60' 15  per  oent. 

It  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  above  experiments  that  the  supposed 
eases  of  abnormal  behaviour  on  boiling  certain  ortho-substituted 
diasoninm  salts  with  water  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  We  do  not 
daim  to  have  examined  every  alleged  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
but  think  that  the  number  of  examples  shown  in  this  paper  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  any  remaining  instances  which  may  possibly  have 
been  overlooked  by  us  are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Chemical  Society  for  the  grant  from  the  Besearch  Fund  by  means  of 
which  the  cost  of  this  work  was  partly  defrayed. 

Note  bt  John  Cannsll  Cain.-— With  the  completion  of  the  fore- 
going work  it  may  be  of  interest  to  summarise  the  general  results  of 
a  series  of  researches  on  the  diazo-reaction  carried  out  by  me  during 
the  past  four  years.  The  action  of  water  on  diaaonium  salts  (mostly 
in  presence  of  a  mineral  acid)  has  been  investigated  both  quantita- 
tively and  qualitatively,  and  the  main  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Diazonium  salts  of  the  benzene  and  naphthalene  series  decom- 
pose according  to  the  equation  expressing  a  uoimolecular  reaction, 
namely: 

-log-i *»  C  (a  constant) 

t      A  —a? 

(Trans.,  1902,  81,  1412 ;  1903,  83,  206).  Only  one  tetrazo-salt  (from 
diehlorobenzidine)  was  found  to  conform  to  this  rule.  By  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  *'(7"  in  the  above  equation,  the  relative 
stability  of  diazonium  salts  is  obtained. 

2.  The  rate  of  decomposition  increases  rapidly  with  the  temperature, 
the  values  of  *'C'*  obtained  being  in  accordance  with  Arrhenius' 
formula  for  the  temperature-coefficient,  namely : 

(Trans.,  1903,  83,  470). 

3.  1^  rate  of  decomposition  (in  the  case  of  benzenediazonium  salts; 
is  independent  of  the  quantity  of  mineral  acid  present  (except  sulphuric 
acid,  which  tends  to  withdraw  water  from  the  sphere  of  action),  and 
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is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  acid.  Equivalent  solutions  of 
henzenediazonium  chloride,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  oxalate  decompose 
at  the  same  rate  {Ber.,  1905,  88^  2511). 

4.  The  primary  action  in  the  decomposition  (except  possibly  in  the 
diphenyl  series)  is  that  phenols  are  formed.  A  number  of  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  proved  to  be  groundless  (this  paper). 
Unless  special  precautions  are  taken  in  the  decomposition  of  very 
stable  diazonium  salts,  the  unchanged  diazo-ealt  condenses  with  the 
phenol  formed  (probably  yielding  either  a  diazo-oxy-compound  or  an 
azo-colouring  matter),  and  consequently  the  latter  is  not  isolated  {loo. 
oU.). 

In  the  diphenyl  series,  the  tetrazo-salts  from  dianisidine  and 
dichlorobenzidine  yield  as  chief  products  quinones  and  not  phenols ; 
whereas  benzidine,  tolidine,  &c.,  behave  normally  (Trans.,  1903,  83, 
688).  The  tetrazo-salt  from  dichlorobenzidine  behaves  normally  in 
the  various  other  diazo-reactions  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  7). 

5.  The  influence  of  a  substituent  in  the  ortho-position  with  respect 
to  one  diazonium  group  contained  in  a  tetrazo-salt  is  very  great,  and 
it  has  been  possible  in  such  a  case  to  decompose  one  diazonium  group 
completely  and  leave  the  other  intact,  the  hydroxydiazonium  salt  thus 
being  obtained  in  the  crystalline  condition  from  boiling  water  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  6). 

Municipal  Tichnioal  School, 
BuBT,  Lahcasuirb. 


VI. — The  supposed  identity  of  Dihydrolaurolene  and 
Dihydrouolaurolene  with  1 :  l-Dimethylheocahydrobenzene, 

By  Arthur  William  Obosslet  and  Nora  Rsnouf,  Salters'  Reeeareh 

Fellow. 

It  was  stated  in  a  previous  communication  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1487) 
that  the  main  object  the  authors  had  in  view  when  preparing  1 : 1-di- 
methylhexahydrobenzene  was  a  comparison  of  its  properties  with  those 
of  dihydrolaurolene  and  dihydrottfolaurolene,  with  which  hydrocarbons 
it  has  been  supposed  by  Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  {Annalen,  1901,310, 
303)  to  be  identical.  As  these  authors  based  their  conclusionB  on  the 
physical  properties  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  gave  no  details  of  their 
chemical  properties,  such  as  oxidation  products,  it  became  neoeesaiy  to 
prepare  dihydrolaurolene  and  dihydroisolaurolene,  and  to  investigate 
them  from  the  chemical  standpoint. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  papers  dealing  with 
laurolene  and  iwlaurolene,  and  all  references  in  this  communication 
are  to  these  papers  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Laurolene, — ^Wreden,  Anncd&n,  1877,  187,  171  ;  Eeyher,  Ina/ug. 
BieaerkUion,  Leipzig^  1891,  51^  Aachan,  Awnalen,  1896,  200,  185; 
Nojes,  Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1895, 17, 432  ;  Walker  and  Henderson,  Trans., 
1896,  69,  750  ;  Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin,  Annalen,  1901,  310,  31 L 

isoLaurolen e. — Moitessier,  Jahresher.y  1 866  ;  Wreden,  ibid. ; 
Damsky,  Ber.^  1887,  20,  2959;  Koenigs  and  Meyer,  Ber.,  1894, 
27,  3470;  Blanc,  Bvll.  Soe.  ehim.,  1898,  [iii],  10,  699  ;  Zelinsky  and 
Lepeschkin,  ibid.,  p.  307. 

Dihydro  laurolene, 

Laurolene  was  first  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  camphanic  acid, 
and  is  a  colourless,  highly  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  119 — 122^,  by 
far  the  largest  portion  distilling  at  119'5 — 120*5^.  It  possesses  the 
properties  previously  attributed  to  it  except  as  regards  optical  rota- 
tion, which  was  never  found  to  be  as  high  as  +23°  (see  p.  38), 
a  point  which  is  being  further  investigated. 

Laurolene  is  not  identical  with  1 : 1 -dimethyl- A'-tetrahydrobenzene 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,  1500),  with  which  it  is  isomeric. 

The  conversion  of  laurolene  into  its  hydriodide  is  an  operation 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  which  information  would  not  be 
gathered  from  the  description  given  by  Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin,  who 
state  that  they  obtained  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quan- 
tity, boiling  at  69^/15  mm.,  by  heating  the  hydrocarbon  with  fuming 
hydriodic  acid  for  five  hours  in  a  water-bath.  The  present  authors, 
aHhoogh  varying  the  amount  of  hydriodic  acid  used  and  the  length  of 
time  of  heating,  could  never  obtain  more  than  25 — 30  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  hydriodide,  boiling  much  higher  than  as  above 
stated,  xiamely,  101 — 106^/33  mm.,  and  a  certain  amount  of  unchanged 
hydrocarbon  was  always  recovered. 

Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  do  not  quote  an  analysis  of  the  hydriodide, 
nor  was  it  found  practicable  on  the  present  occasion  to  carry  out  an 
iodine  estimation,  as  the  substance  cannot  be  distilled  even  in  a 
vacuum  without  some  decomposition  and  always  contains  free  iodine. 

The  agent  employed  by  Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  for  the  conversion 
of  the  hydriodide  into  dihydrolaurolene  was  zino-paUadium,  but  as 
experiment  showed  that  reduction  of  the  hydriodide  by  means  of  zinc 
dust  and  aqueous  alcohol  leads  to  the  same  result  the  latter  method 
was  employed,  as  it  is  much  less  troublesome  to  carry  out.  The 
process  is  again  a  wasteful  one,  as  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  the  pure  saturated  hydrocarbon  is  obtained,  which  is 
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largelj  due  to  the  fact  that  during  reduction  the  elements  of  hydrogen 
iodide  are  to  some  ejrtent  removed  from  the  hydriodide,  giving  rise  to 
an  unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  which  is  destroyed  on  treating  the  raw 
reduction  product  with  potassium  permanganate. 

That  the  dihydrolaurolene  obtained  by  the  above  reactions  differs 
from  1 : 1-dimethylhexahydrobenzene  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
comparison  : 

oxidation 
b.  p.  sp.  gr.  odour.  product. 

1 : 1-Dimethylhexa- 1      ^^cp        0-7864    I  resembling      /8/8-dimethyl- 

hydrobenzene  ...  J  \  geranium  adipic  acid 

Dihydrolaurolene     111*5 — 114°  0*7633   camphoraceous     oxalic  acid 

Regarding  the  probable  constitution  of  dihydrolaurolene,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said  on  the  present  occasion.  Zelinsky  and  Lepesch- 
kin  have  shown  that,  when  laurolene  hydriodide  is  treated  with  di- 
methylaniline,  the  elements  of  hydrogen  iodide  are  removed,  and 
laurolene  is  recovered  unchanged  except  that  it  is  optically  inactive. 
If,  therefore,  laurolene  gave  oxidation  products  containing  the  carbon 
complex  present  in  the  hydrocarbon,  as  is  the  case  with  Molaurolene, 
the  determination  of  its  constitution  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter, 
but  it  does  not,  and  it  has  been  found,  in  accordance  with  the  observa- 
tions of  previous  experimenters,  Jihat  the  only  definite  oxidation  pro- 
ducts obtainable  from  laurolene  are  oxalic  and  acetic  acids. 

It  seems  probable  that,  as  Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  point  out, 
laurolene  {ibid,,  p.  312)  is  a  mixture,  for  its  boiling  point  is  not  par- 
ticularly constant,  its  behaviour  towards  hydrogen  iodide  is  not  that 
of  a  homogeneous  substance,  and,  further,  although  prepared  from  pure 
camphanic  acid  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  its  optical  activity 
varies  (see  p.  38).  Moreover,  this  view  is  supported  by  a  considera- 
tion of  its  magnetic  rotation  (see  p.  36)  and  of  the  theory  of  its 
formation  from  camphanic  acid  (I),  which  takes  place  as  here  re- 
presented : 


200, 


It  is  obvious  that  the  bonds  in  a  substance  having  formula  II  must 
at  once  undergo  rearrangement  to  give  a  stable  compound,  and  this 
may  occur  in  a  variety  of  ways,  giving  rise  to  pentamethylene  or 
hexamethylene  derivatives : 
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CH,-CH  CHCH,  OHj-OH-CH, 

CH,  C  CH,  CH-CH-CH,  6h, C-CH, 

III.  IV.  V. 

CH, fjH 

C-CH3 

CHg 
VI. 

Experimental  evidence  is  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  allow 
a  definite  expression  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  reaction  takes  place,  but 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  although  dihydrolaurolene  is  not  identical 
with  dihydroMolaurolene,  there  is,  on  theoretical  grounds,  no  reason 
why  the  former  should  not  contain  a  proportion  of  the  latter,  for, 
SQppoeing  that  the  intermediate  product  represented  by  formula  II 
rearranges  itself  to  form  substances  having  either  formula  III  or  lY, 
then  on  treatment  with  hydriodio  acid  and  reduction  of  the  hydriodide 
formed  there  would  be  produced  1:1:  2-trimethylq^opentane  identi- 
cal with  dihydrotsolaurolene.  Under  these  conditions,  however,  some 
aa-dimethylglutaric  acid  should  result  from  the  oxidation  of  dihydro- 
laurolene, but  up  to  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  isolate  even  traces  of  this  acid. 

DihydroisolcnuroUne. 

isoLaurolene  has  usually  been  prepared  by  heating  i«olauronolic  acid 
in  sealed  tubes  for  eight  hours  at  a  temperature  of  300 — 340°  (Blanc, 
p.  700  ;  Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin,  p.  30?),  a  process  which,  as  pointed 
out,  frequently  means  considerable  loss  on  account  of  the  bursting  of 
tubes.  A  new  method  was  therefore  sought,  and  it  was  found  that  if 
Molauronolic  acid  is  heated  with  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of 
pure  anthracene  somewhat  above  the  melting  point  of  the  mixture,  a 
reaction  sets  in  and  Molaurolene  slowly  distils  over,  the  end  of  the 
reaction  being  indicated  by  the  fact  that  anthracene  sublimes  into  the 
neck  of  the  distillation  flask.  The  reaction  takes  three  to  four  hours 
for  completion,  but  when  once  the  temperature  has  been  regulated  no 
further  attention  is  required,  and  the  yield  of  isolaurolene  is  almost 
qaantitative.  When  treated  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  wolaurolene 
is  readily  converted  into  the  liquid  hydriodide  (yield  75  per  cent,  of 
the  theoretical),  which,  on  treatment  with  zinc  dust  in  aqueous 
alcoholic  solution,  gives  from  60  to  62  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
amount  of  dihydroitolaurolene,  which  hydrocarbon  is  not  identical 
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with  1  :  l-dimethylhexahydrobenxene,  as  seen  from  the  following 
oompttnson : 

ozidatioii 
b,  p.  sp.  gr.  odonr.  product. 

1  :  l-Dunethylheza- )         ^^qo        0-7864  I  ''^^^^^'^     jSjS-dunetJiyl- 
hydrobenasene    ...  j  \  geranium        adifac  acid 

Dihydroiiolanrolene    113-113-60  07762  jf7«^*  «™-     ^f^^yl; 
^  ( pnonuseons     gratanc  acid 

CcnstUuHon  of  DihydroiaolaMrclene. 

As  the  formula  to  be  assigned  to  dihydrotiolaurolene  naturally 
depends  on  the  constitution  of  wolaurolene,  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  latter  substance  being  1:1: 2-trimethyl-A'-cyc^pentene  must  be 
very  briefly  reviewed. 

Damsky  (p.  2959)  was  the  first  experimenter  to  investigate  the 
properties  of  ttolaurolene  at  all  f uUy  ;  his  oxidation  experiments  '*  did 
not,  however,  give  rise  to  any  solid  product,  but  only  to  oily  fatty 
acids."  This  oil  must  have  been  the  ketonic  acid,  C3H14O3,  described 
on  p.  46,  which,  on  being  extracted  from  the  oxidation  liquid,  is 
accompanied  by  small  amounts  of  acetic  acid,  and  does  not  show  any 
signs  of  solidification  until  it  has  been  distilled. 

In  1898,  Blanc  definitely  established  the  constitution  of  isolaurolene 
in  the  following  manner.  Accepting  his  formula  for  isolauronolic 
acid  (VII)  as  correct,  he  believed  tsolaurolene  to  be  represented  by 
formula  VIII : 

CH,-9(CH3),  Cn,'(}(GB,), 

I       p^QH,  «     CO,   +    I       C.CH3 

CH^-C-COaH  .  CHjj-CH 

VII.  VIII. 

that  is  to  say,  that  during  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  no  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  ring  takes  place.  This ,  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Molauronolic  chloride  (IX),  when  treated  with  zinc  methide,  gave 
rise  to  the  same  ketone  (X)  as  is  produced  by  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  Molaurolene  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  : 

I       C-CH,      +    Zn(CH,), 


CHj-iJ-COCl  •:*>  OHj,-(jJ(CHg), 

IX.  J       c-CH, 

CHj-(j;(CHg)j  jr  CH,-C-00-CHg 

I       C-CHg     +  CHg-COCl   ^  X. 


Blano  further    showed  that   when  wolaurolene  is  oxidiBed  with 
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potasediim  pormangaiutte  there  ia  obtained  yecetyldimethylbatyrio 
acid  (XI),  previously  obtained  by  bim  from  the  oxidation  of  tiolau- 
TQDoIio  acid  (BuO.  Soc,  ehim.,  1898,  [iii],  10,  533) : 

(m^'(;((m^^  ch,-c(ch.),  oh,.c(ch.), 

I      (iJ-CH,  ->  I       00-CH,  — >  I       00,H 

Cfl,-CH  CH,-00,H  OH,-(X)^ 

XI.  XII. 

• 

and  this  ketonic  acid,  on  farther  oxidation,  gave  aa-dimethylglutaric 
acid  (XH).  As  Blanc  says,  the  formation  of  y-aoetyldimethylbutyric 
add  by  the  oxidation  of  taolaurolene  shows  that  it  can  only  have  the 
ooostitation  represented  by  formula  VIII  and  no  other.  ''  Ancnne 
ambigiiit^  ici  n'est  possible."  Yet  Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  in  1901 
did  not  accept  this  conclusion,  but  regarded  Molanrolene  as  a  six-ring 
eampoond. 

Accepting  then  the  foregoing  formula  (VIII)  for  uolaurolene,  the  next 
point  is  to  prove  that  when  uolaurolene  is  treated  with  fuming  hydr- 
iodie  acid  at  a  temperature  of  120 — 125°  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  ring  is  produced.  This  might  seem  probable,  because  tsolaurolene, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  hydriodic  acid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, gives  a  solid  and  very  unstable  hydriodide;  whereas  at 
120 — 125%  a  comparatively  stable  and  liquid  hydriodide  is  produced. 
NeverUieless,  it  is  easily  demonstrated  that  this  liquid  hydriodide  con- 
tains the  same  carbon  complex  as  wolaurolene  itself. 

For  this  purpose,  the  hydriodide  was  treated  with  diethylaniline, 
when  it  readily  lost  the  elements  of  hydrogen  iodide,  giving  an 
unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  CJS.^^,  boiling  at  108 — 108*5%  and  possess- 
ing properties  identical  with  those  of  iwlaurolene.  In  order  that 
there  should  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  the  hydrocarbon  was  oxidised 
with  pqtassium  permanganate,  when  it  yielded  y-acetyldimethylbutyric 
acid,  and  this,  on  further  oxidation  with  sodium  hypobromite,  gave 
aa-dimethylglutaric  acid«  These  are  the  same  products  as  Blanc 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  iaolaurolene  (see  above),  and  conclusively 
prove  that  no  isomeric  change  takes  place  during  the  production  of  the 
hydriodide,  which  must  thereforo  have  one  of  the  following  formulae : 

CH^-aCH,),  CH,-9(CH3), 

I       CH-C^  or  I       CI-CHg  . 

CHj-CHI  CHj-CH, 

There  is,  moreover,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  heating  this  hydriodide 
with  zinc  dust  in  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  would  produce  a  change  in 
the  oonstruetion  of  the  ring,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
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the  resulting  hydrocarbon  (dihydroisolaurolene)  iis  ozidLsed  with 
dilated  nitric  acid  it  gives  rise  to  ou-dimethylglutaric  add  : 

CH,-C(UH,),  CH,-C(CH,),  CIL^'(^CH^, 

I       CH-CH,  ->  I       CO,H  ^-  I      f^-CH,, 

CHj'CHj  CHj-00^  CH,-C'CO^ 

I 

that  is,  to  the  same  oxidation  product  as  i«olauronolic  acid  yields  when 
treated  with  diluted  nitric  add  (Blanc,  Bull.  Soe.  chim.y  1898,  [iii], 
10,  284). 

These  experiments  prove  conclusively  that  dihydroisolaurolene  is  a 
pentamethylene  derivative  and  is  1:1:  ^-trimethf/lojcloperUanef  a 
deduction  which  receives  striking  confirmation  from  the  magnetic 
rotation  of  dihydrot^olaurolene,  and  to  which  Dr.  Perkin  makes 
allusion  in  his  report  (see  p.  36). 

Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  concluded,  as  a  result  of  their  experiments, 
that  dihydrolaurolene  and  dihydroifolaurolene  were  identical,  a  con- 
clusion which  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  results  obtained 
by  the  present  authors.  Farther,  from  a  consideration  purely  of  the 
physical  properties  of  dihydrotsolaurolene,  these  authors  supposed  that 
it  was  a  hexamethylene  derivative,  and,  since  laurolene  hydriodide  and 
taolaurolene  hydriodide,  both  of  which  substances  contain  the  same 
carbon  ring  as  dihydroi^olaurolene,  when  treated  with '  diethylaniline 
regenerate  laurolene  and  t^olaurolene  respectively,  that  therefore  the 
latter  substances  contain  a  six-membered  carbon  ring,  which  ''very 
probably  is  also  present  in  wolauronolic  and  camphanic  adds."  **  Man 
konnte  weiter  gehen  und  schon  voraussetzen,  dass  die  Kamphersaure 
.  .  .  einen  Hexamethylenring  besitzt."  Komppa's  synthesis  of  cam- 
phoric acid  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  4332)  is  a  suffident  answer  to  the  latter 
suggestion. 

Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  then  argue  that  dihydrowolaurolene, 
CgHj0,  must  be  a  dimethylhexamethylene,  and  since  it  was  not  identical 
with  1  : 2-,  1 :  3-,  or  1 : 4-dimethylhexahydrobenzene,  all  of  which  sub- 
stances have  been  described  by  Zelinsky,  it  must  be  the  only  remain- 
ing possibility,  namely,  1  : 1-dimethylhexahydrobenzene,  a  conclusion 
which  is  certainly  wrong.  They  attempt  to  explain  the  fact  that  the 
boiling  point  of  their  supposed  1  : 1-dimethylbexahydrobenzene  (114^) 
is  lower  than  the  boiling  points  of  the  1  :  2-,  1  : 3-,  and  1  : 4-isomerides, 
because  the  two  methyl  groups  are  bound  to  one  and  the  same  carbon 
atom,  and  quote  in  support  of  this  the  fact  that  1:3:  3-trimethyl- 
hexahydrobenzene,  which  also  contains  two  methyl  groups  attached  to 
the  same  carbon  atom,  boils  4^  to  5°  lower  than  the  isomeric  1:2: 5-tri- 
methylhexahydrobenzene.  We  now  know  that  the  boiling  point  of 
1 : 1-dimethylhexahydrobenzene  is  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
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i5omeric  hydrocarbons,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  and 
therefore  the  presence  of  the  ^em-dimethyl  group  does  not  in  this  case 
give  a  compound  of  lower  boiling  point  than  its  isomerides  : 

Observers.  b.  p.             sp.  gr. 
1 : 2-DimethylhexahydrobeDzene    (Zelinsky  and 

Lepeschkin,  Annalen,  1901,  310,  319)  116—118°     0*7733 

1 :  3-Dimethylhezahydrobenzene   (Zelinsky  and 

Naumoff,  Ber.,  1895,  28,  781)   119*5°         07688 

1 : 4'DimethylhezahydrobeDzene    (Zelinsky  and 

Reformatsky,  Ber.,  1898,  31,  3207) ?...  119-5— 120°    07690 

1 : 1-Dimethylhezahydrobenzene   (Crossley   and 

Renonf,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1498)   120°          07864 

Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  further  state  that,  if  dihydrot«olaurolene 
were  a  pentamethylene  derivative,  it  would  be  1  : 1  :  2-trimethylcye/o- 
pentane,and  its  boiliog  point  would  not  therefore  be  higher  than  111°, 
because  the  difference  in  boiling  point  for  the  homologues  of  this 
series  is  about  20° ;  but  as  it  contains  two  methyl  groups  attached  to 
the  same  carbon  atom,  so  its  boiling  point  would  probably  be  below 
111°. 

The  boiling  point  of  dihydrotfolaurolene  (1 : 1  : 2-trimethylcycZo- 
peutane)  is  now  shown  to  be  113 — 113*5°,  or  22°  higher  than  the  boil- 
ing point  of  dimethylcyc^opentane  (91 — 91*4°)  as  given  by  Zelinsky  and 
Kadsky  {Jour.  Rum.  Chrnn.  Soc.,  1899,  31,  408),  which  is  an  almost 
identicardifference  as  that  found  between  the  boiling  points  of  cydo- 
pentane,*50-3— 60-7°  (Wislicenus,  Annals,  1893,  276,  329),  and 
methylcye^opentane  (Zelinsky,  J.  Ru8$.  Chem.  SoCy  31,  408) 
72—72-2°,  namely,  21-5° 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  warmest  thanks  to  Dr.  W.  H. 
Perkin,  sen.,  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  this  work,  and  for  kindly 
determining  the  physical  constants  of  the  hydrocarbons),  on  which  he 
reports  as  follows : 

DentiiieMf  Magnetic  Rotations,  and  Refractive  Powers  of 
Laurolene^  Dihydrolaurolene,  isoLaurolene,  and  Dihydro- 
i^olaurolene. 

Laurolene.  • 

Density:    rf4°/4°-0  8097;    ilO°/10°= 0-8048;    dl5°/15°  =  0-8010; 
c«20°/20°=:  0-7974;  d25°/25°- 0-7939. 

Magnetic  rotation : 


191° 

Sp.  rot, 
M737 

Mol.  rot. 
8-987 
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Refractive  power : 

<=19-6^;  rfl9-674°=0-79650. 

Index  of  Sp.  refraction.  Moh  refraction, 

refraction.  fi^l                        /a  - 1 

M»  ~d~'                       ~d~^*  Calculated. 

H  1-44253  0-55669       61-114  60-6 

H  1-46246  0-56806       62-486  — 

H  1-45845  0-67658       63-314  — 

Dispersion  H.  -  H^  =  2-20. 

Dihydrolaurolene. 

Density  :  0^474^= 0-7718  ;  cZlO^/ 10° -0-7670;  dl6715°  =  0-7633  ; 

(£20720°  =  0-7696;  c£26725°  =  0-7567. 
Magnetic  rotation : 

'•  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

19-6°  1-0181  8-332 

Refractive  power : 

«  =  19-8°;  cil9-874°=:  0-7588. 

Index  of  Sp.  refraction.  Mol.  refraction, 

refraction.  fi-^                      ^-i 

M.  d  '                        d^'  Calculated. 

^I  1-41424  0-54588                61-138                60-8 

H  1-42162  0-65661                 62-228                  — 

H  1-42591  0-56126                 62861                   — 

Dispersion  H.  -  Hy  =  1  723. 

i&oLaurolene, 

Density:  (£474°  =  0-7053  ;  (£10710°  =  0-7907  ;  (£15°/15°  =  0-7867  ; 
(£20°/20°  =  0-7830 ;  (£25725°  =  0-7795. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

'•  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

14-3°  11270  8-749 

Refractive  power  : 

«  =  16-1°;  (£16-r/4°  =  0-785 10. 
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H  1-43227 

Sp.  riifiraction. 

IT' 
0-65059 

H  1-44136 

0-56216 

H  1-44690 

0-56923 
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Mol.  refractioii. 

CalcaUted. 

60-565 

60-5 

61-847 

—. 

62-615 

_ 

Dispersion  H.  -  H^  =  2-060. 

DihydroiaolawroUnB. 

Density:  rf474°  =  0-7847 ;  c«l  0710° -0-7800;  dl67 15°  =  0-7762  ; 
(i20720°  =  0-7727 ;  d25726°  -  0-7694. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

t,  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

14-3°  1-0298  8-249 

Refractive  power : 

t=16-2°;  dl6-274°- 0-77463. 

Index  of  Sp.  refraction.  Mol.  refraction, 
refraction.                     /i  - 1  /a  - 1 

M-  d  '  T^'  Calculated: 

H  1-42244  0-54634  61-078  60-8 

H  1-42998  0-55508  62-169  — 

H  1-43398  0-56024  62-815  — 

Dispersion  H«  -  H^  »•  1-737. 

On  comparing  the  densities  and  magnetic  rotations  of  dihydro- 
ifolaurolene  and  iaolaurolene,  also  of  dihydrolaurolene  and  laurolene, 
respectively  with  those  of  1  :  l-dimethylhezahydrobenzene  and  1:1- 
dimethyl-A^-tetrahydrobenzene  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1491),  considerable 

differences  are  noticed : 

Magnetic 

Densities.  Difference,  rotations.  Difference. 

1 : 1-Dimethylhexahydrobenz^ne  0*7864          A.mrto  8*150  .n.noo 

DihydTOMolaurolene 0-7762       -0  0102  g.g^g  +0  099 

1 :  l-Dimethyl-A'-tetrahydrobenzene   ...     0-8040          a.attq  8-903  ^.ik^ 

iwLanrolene. 0-7867       "^^^'^  8-749  '^^^^ 

1 :  l-Dimethylhexahydrobenzene 07864          a^oqi  8  160  .n.iao 

Dihydiolauiolene 0-7633       -o-o^^l  g.332  +0  182 

1 :  l-Dimethyl-A*-tetrahydrobenzene   ...     0*8040          A.nAon  8*908  j^n.nQ>i 

Lamolene.... 0-8010       "^^^^^  8987  +^^^^ 

In  the  cases  of  dihydroi^olaurolene  and  Molaurolene,  we  have  large 
and  irregular  differences,  which  are  dissimilar  to  those  of  dihydro- 
laurolene and  Laurolene.  These  itfa-compounds  are  evidently  different 
from  all    the   others  of  the   same   composition,    and    one    especial 
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peculiariij  is  that   the  difFerence  between  the  magnetic  rotations  of 
the  saturated  and  unsaturated  products  is  remarkably  small,  thus  : 

Mol.  rot.      Difference. 

iffoLaurolene     8*749         a  kaa 

DihydroMolaurolene    8-249         "'^""• 

Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  average  influence  of  uusatui'ation, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  H^  in  the  paraffin  series,  results  in  a  rise  of 
rotation  of  +0*720  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  292),  and  that,  when  these 
unsaturated  chain  compounds  are  joined  up  by  loss  of  H,  so  as  to  form 
ring  compounds,  the  result  of  unsaturation  remains  practically  the 
same.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  with  dihydrobensene  and 
with  1  :  l-dimethyl-A'-tetrahydrobenzene.  This  is,  however,  a  much 
larger  effect  than  that  found  in  the  case  of  dihydrowolaurolene  and  mo- 
lauroleoe  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  lower  members  of  the  ali- 
phatic series  the  differences  for  unsaturation  are  exceptionally  small,  as 
seen  in  the  halogen  derivatives  of  ethylene  and  propylene  (Trans.,  1884, 
45,  568).  If  the  individual  rotations  of  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
be  examined  (Trans.,  1895,67, 261)  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case 
of  amylene  the  difference  amounts  to  only  0*578,  and  therefore  we 
may  assume  that  this  would  be  about  the  influence  of  unsaturation  in 
the  corresponding  ring  compounds.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  this  is  near  to  that  found  in  the  case  of  Molaurolene,  indicating 
that  this  substance  and  its  dihydro-derivative  are  trimethyl  five 
carbon  ring  compounds.  This  is  quite  in  agreement  with  the  view  of 
Blanc  as  regards  tfolaurolene  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  authors 
of  the  present  communication  regarding  dihydrouolaurolene. 

The  differences  observed  in  the  cases  of  dihydrolaurolene  and 
laurolene  are  difficult  to  interpret;  for  if  these  hydrocarbons  are 
related  to  each  other  in  the  same  way  as  dimethylhexahydrobenzene  is 
related  to  dimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  these  differences  should  be 
similar  for  each  of  the  properties,  whereas  they  are  much  larger  in  the 
case  of  dihydrolaurolene.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  calling  attention 
to  the  difference  between  the  magnetic  rotations  of  laurolene  and 
dihydrolaurolene,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Difference. 

Laurolene 8*987  ^-gg 

Dihydrolaurolene     ...     8*332       +  "'^^^• 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  lies  between  the  effect  of  unsaturation  of  a  five 
and  a  six  carbon  ring  and  might  result  if  laurolene  and  dihydro- 
laurolene were  mixtures  of  such  compounds. 

Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  (page  322)  have  proposed  the  two  bridged 
ring  formuliB  for  ifolaurolene  and  laurolene  : 
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/CH-CH,\                                          /CH-CH,\ 
(CH,)X        -.      >CH,  (CH,)X' OH 

ijoLaaroleiie.  Lanrolene. 

bafe  tlie  magnetic  rotations  of  such  compoands  would  be  very  much 
smaller  than  those  found,  because  the  effect  of  the  bridged  riug  is 
quite  different  to  that  of  an  ordinary  double  linking  (Trans.,  1902, 81, 
266). 

A  comparison  of  the  refractive  values  of  these  hydrocarbons,  made 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  densities  or  magnetic  rotations,  does  not 
appear  to  afford  much  light  in  reference  to  their  structure. 

EXPBBIIIBNTAL. 

Prepar<Uton  qf  Laurolene, 

Bromocamphoric  anhydride  was  prepared  according  to  the  directions 
given  by  Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  (p.  310),  except  that  the  raw 
product  was  crystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid  instead  of  chloroform. 
The  yield  was  about  75 — 80  grams  from  100  grams  of  camphoric 
add.  This  anhydride  was  then  converted  into  camphanic  acid  by 
heating  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  (Aschan,  Ber.,  1894,  27, 
3506).  The  yield  after  crystallising  from  benzene  is  55 — 60  grams 
from  100  grams  of  the  anhydride. 

In  preparing  laurolene  from  camphanic  acid,  the  very  precise 
details  given  by  Aschan  (p.  187)  were  followed.  The  yield  of 
laurolene  was  33  grams  from  150  grams  of  camphanic  acid,  and  its 
purity  was  proved  by  analysis  : 

0-1149  gave  0-3665  COj  and  0-1326  H2O.     C-87-00  ;  H  =  12-82. 
CgHj^  requires  C  =  87*27  ;  H  =  12-73  per  cent. 

Properties  qf  the  Hydrocarbon. — Laurolene  is  a  clear,  colourless, 
highly  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  119 — 1227760  mm.,  by  far  the 
major  portion  distilling  at  119*5 — 120*5°.  It  possesses  an  gdour 
resembling  both  camphor  and  turpentine,  but  much  less  sweet  than 
that  of  isolaurolena  With  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid  (carried  out 
ss  previously  described,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1494),  the  hydrocarbon 
gives  a  green  colour  turning  to  bronze-green,  and  when  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  acetic  anhydride  solution  there 
is  produced  a  dark  bronze-green  coloration,  changing  to  deep  grass- 
green. 

Having  observed  that  when  laurolene  was  treated  with  hydriodic 
acid  (see  p.  40)  some  of  the  hydrocarbon  remained  unattacked  and 
appeared  to  be  unaltered,  except  as  regards  optica)  activity,  it  was 
deddad   to   examine  the   rotations  of  some  o£   the  preparations  of 
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laurolene.  Thin  seemed  to  be  more  desirable,  as  the  observations  of 
previous  workers  regarding  this  point  do  not  agree,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : 

Reference.                                             Source.  Rotation. 

Aschan  (p.  189) Cam phanic  acid  [al-23-0^ 

Tiemannn  (.80r.,  1900,  33,  2949)  Aminolauronolic  acid  [a]  +19-9* 
Zelinsk7andLepeschkin(p.  311)     Camphanic  acid  [a]D  +  22*9* 

The  last-named  authors,  after  partial  oxidation  with  potassium 
permanganate,  obtained  laurolene  with  a  rotation  [a]D+16'2^,  and 
express  the  opinion  that  on  this  account  laurolene  prepared  from 
camphanic  acid  may  possibly  be  a  mixture  of  isomeric  hydrocarbons. 

Four  separately  prepared  specimens  of  laurolene  have  now  been 
examined,  and  the  following  numbers  obtained  : 

1.  [a]D+ll-4°.     2.  Inactive.     3.  [a]D  +  6-6°     4.  [a]D  +  4-r. 

I  This  irregular  rotation  might  be  put  down  to  a  difference  in  the 
method  of  distilling  rcamphanic  acid,  but  Aschan  gives  such  very 
definite  instructions  as  to  temperature  and  the  number  of  drops 
of  the  distillate  per  minute,  that  it  may  certainly  be  said  each  pre- 
paration was  carried  out,  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  under 
identical  conditions.  The  camphanic  acid  employed  was  always  in 
the  same  state  of  purity,  and,  moreover,  specimens  3  and  4  were 
prepared  from  the  same  bulk  of  camphanic  acid.  It  was  then  thought 
that  two  hours'  heating  of  laurolene  with  metallic  sodium  might 
cause  some  change  to  take  place,  especially  as  the  liquid  becomes 
dark  brown  during  the  heating.  Specimens  3  and  4  were  therefore 
examined  after  drying  over  calcium  chloride,  and  then  at  intervals 
during  the  heating  with  sodium,  but  no  change  in  the  initial  rotation 
was  observed,  and,  so  far,  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  behaviour 
has  been  found. 

Action  qf  Bromine  an  Laurolene, — When  a  solution  of  bromine  in 
chloroform  is  added  to  a  solution  of  laurolene  in  the  same  solvent, 
cooled  in  ice-water,  a  green  colour  is  at  once  produced,  changing  to 
brown,  which  is  destroyed  on  further  addition  of  bromine,  returning 
as  the  bromine  is  used  up,  and  ultimately  the  solution  assumes  a 
violet  colour.  If  then  an  excess  of  bromine  is  added,  the  violet 
disappears  as  the  bromine  is  absorbed,  and  the  green,  and  finally 
violet,  colorations  return.  During  the  whole  operation,  clouds  of 
hydrogen  bromide  are  evolved,  and  on  evaporating  the  chloroform  a 
^reen  resin  remains. 

Having  found   it  impossible   to  get   any  idea   of  the  quantity  of 
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bromine  used  ap  in  chloroform  solution,  carbon  tetrachloride  was 
tried  in  its  place,  as  recommended  by  Aschan  (p.  190).  Under  these 
conditions,  bromine  is  gradually  absorbed  and  hydrogen  bromide 
evolved,  but  none  of  the  colour  changes  noticed  when  using  chloroform 
was  observed.  When  1*0641  grams  of  the  hydrocarbon  were  taken, 
the  first  indication  of  a  permanent  bromine  colour  was  observed  when 
S-2156  grams  of  bromine  had  been  added,  the  required  amount  for 
absorption  of  Br^  being  1*5477  grams.  Nor  was  the  absorption  then 
quite  complete,  as  further  amounts  of  bromine  were  slowly  used  up 
on  standing.  This  does  not  agree  with  Aschan's  statement  that 
under  the  above  conditions  laurolene  absorbs  exactly  two  atoms  of 
bromine  and  no  more.  On  evaporating  the  carbon  tetrachloride 
solution,  hydrogen  bromide  was  evolved  and  a  green  resin  remained. 

OxidaHon  of  Laurolene.  (1)  With  NUrie  ileid.— Six  grams  of 
laorolene  were  heated  in  a  flask,  attached  to  a  condenser,  with  80  c.c. 
of  one  part  fuming  nitric  acid  and  two  parts  water.  The  residue 
obtained  from  this  liquid  by  working  it  up  in  the  usual  way  was 
proved  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  oxalic  acid,  together  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  a  dark  oily  liquid,  smelling  of  burnt  sugar,  from  which 
no  definite  chemical  compound  could  be  isolated. 

(2)  WM.  Potctsdum  P€rmanganaU, — Twenty  grams  of  the  hydro- 
carbon were  suspended  in  1  litre  of  water,  and  powdered  potassium 
permanganate  was  gradually  added  until  the  coloration  became  per- 
nianent,  a  result  which  required  50  grams  and  occupied  seventy  hours. 
The  filtered  liquid  was  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  in  steam.  The  distillate  was  neutralised 
with  caustic  soda,  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and  treated  with 
ocmoentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  volatile  liquid  passed  over,  which 
was  proved  to  consist  of  acetic  add  by  its  boiling  point,  and  analysis 
of  a  silver  salt  prepared  from  it. 

0*21 10  gave  0*1363  Ag.     Ag«  64*60. 

CgHgOgAg  requires  Ag-64-67  per  cent. 

No  product  of  a  definite  nature  could  be  isolated  from  the  residue 
of  the  above  steam  distillation,  nor  were  any  substances  other  than 
acetic  and  oxalic  acids  obtained  by  oxidising  laurolene  with  potassium 
permanganate  in  acetone  solution,  or  with  a  mixture  of  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  (compare  Aschan,  p.  193). 

The  action  of  a  nitrating  mixture  on  laurolene  was  found  to  give 
results  coinciding  with  those  recorded  by  Walker  and  Hen^lersoii 
(p.  752)  and  Aschan. 

The  action  of  nitrdsyl  chloride  on  laurolene  was  tried  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  solid   derivative,  but  only  dark  green  resinous  sub- 
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stanoes  were  obtained,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  products  of  the 
action  of  bromine  on  laurolene. 

LawroUne  ffydriodide. 

Laurolene,  in  quantities  of  10  c.c.  at  a  time,  was  heated,  as  directed 
by  Zelinsky  and  Lepescbkin,  ^ith  50  c.c.  of  fuming  hjdriodic  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1'97)  in  an  ordinary  stoppered  bottle  in  a  water-bath  for  six 
hours.  The  resulting  liquid  was  poured  into  water  and  the  whole 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  successively  with 
water,  aqueous  sodium  bicarbonate,  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate, 
and  finally  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  residue 
obtained  on  evaporating  the  ether  distilled  under  diminished  pressure. 
After  working  up  33  grams  of  laurolene  in  this  manner,  the  following 
fractions  were  collected  at  33  mm.  Below  90°*b10'5  grams; 
101— 106°=  18-7  grams;  106— 160°  =  6-4  grams. 

T/u  fraction  below  90°  was  repeatedly  distilled  over  metallic  sodium, 
when  it  passed  over  as  a  clear,  colourless,  highly  refractive  liquid 
boiling  at  119-5— 121°. 

0-1166  gave  0-3719  CO,  and  01352  HjO.     C  =  8700;  H«12-88. 
CgHj,  requires  0  =  8727 ;  H=  1273  per  cent. 

This  liquid  possessed  properties  identical  with  those  of  laurolene, 
except  that  it  was  optically  inactive.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
state,  in  view  of  the  data  given  on  p.  38,  whether  racemisation  had 
taken  place  or  not,  as  the  optical  activity  of  the  laurolene  'used  in  this 
experiment  was  not  tested  before  treatment  with  hydriodic  acid. 

The  fraction  101 — 106°  was  a  greenish-brown  liquid  and  consisted  of 
laurolene  hydriodide,  which  is  very  much  more  unstable  than  iao- 
laurolene  hydriodide.  Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin  (p.  313)  give  the  boil- 
ing point  of  this  substance  as  69°/ 15  mm.,  and  state  that  they  ' 
obtained  15-5  grams  from  10  grams  of  laurolene,  but  do  not  mention 
the  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  used  or  whether  they  recovered  any 
unaltered  hydrocarbon.  Although  the  experiment  was  repeated  under 
very  varied  conditions,  no  better  yield  of  the  hydriodide  could  be  obtained, 
and  there  was  always  recovered  a  certain  quantity  of  unchanged  hydro- 
carbon which,  when  again  heated  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  for  six 
hours,  was  only  partially  converted  into  the  hydriodide. 

The  fraction  106 — 160°  was  not  further  investigated. 

Dihi/drolaurolene, 

Thirty-nine  grams  of  laurolene  hydriodide  were  dissolved  in  210  c.c. 
of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  78  grams  of  zinc  dust  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  Fand  added,  and  the  whole  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  ten 
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hours  and  then  worked  up  as  previously  described  (Trans.,  1906,  87, 
1497).  The  hydrocarbon  was  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with 
potassium  permanganate  until  no  further  oxidation  took  place  and  the 
whole  distilled  in  steam,  when  the  hydrocarbon  slowly  passed  over. 
It  was  separated  from  the  water,  dried  with  calcium  chloride, 
fractionated  over  sodium,  and  analysed : 

01016  gave  0-3198  COg  and  01318  H,0.     C-86-83;  H  =  14-41. 
CgHjg  requires  C«86-71  j  H«  1429  per  cent. 

Dihydrolaurolene  is  a  clear,  colourless,  refractive  liquid  boiling  at 
111*5 — 114^/760  mm.  and  possessing  a  sweet  camphoraceous  odour  ;  it 
does  not  absorb  bromine  nor  is  it  acted  on  by  potassium  permanganate, 
and  gives  no  evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  nitro-derivative  on  treat- 
ment with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulpharic  acids.  The  yield  is  very 
much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  dihydroiffolaurolene,  amounting  to 
about  36  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  from  the  hydriodide 
employed. 

Oxidaiian  with  Nitric  Add. — Two  grams  of  the  hydrocarbon  were 
treated  in  the  usual  way  with  30  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  Large 
needle-shaped  crystals  separated  from  the  residual  liquid  which  were 
proved  to  consist  of  oxalic  acid.  On  evaporating  to  complete  dryness 
and  heating  with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  only  a  minute  syrupy 
residue  resulted,  which  was  too  small  to  permit  of  further  examina- 
tion. 

After  finding  that  dihydrotaolaurolene  gave  aa-dimethylglutaric  acid 
on  oxidation  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  dihydrolaurolene  was  again 
oxidised  exactly  as  described  on  p.  44.  It  was  not  found  possible  to 
establish  the  presence  of  even  the  minutest  quantities  of  aa-dimethyl- 
glutaric acid  in  the  oxidation  products  obtained. 

Preparation  of  iBoLcmrolene. 

isoLauronolic  acid  was  prepared  accoiding  to  the  directions  given  by 
Lees  and  Perkin  (Trans.,  1901,  70,  341),  and  the  yield  obtained  was 
as  these  authors  state,  namely,  from  45 — 50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
camphoric  anhydride  used,  but  only  when  the  purest  form  of  aluminium 
chloride  was  employed. 

isoLauronolic  acid,  mixed  with  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of 
pure  anthracene,  was  placed  in  a  double-necked  (Claisen)  distillation 
flask  connected  with  a  condenser  and  carefully  heated,  when  a  reaction 
began  almost  as  soon  as  the  mixture  of  substances  became  molten,  and 
a  colourless  liquid  slowly  distilled.  At  the  end  of  three  hours, 
anthracene  began  to  sublime  into  the  neck  of  the  distillation  flask, 
which  denoted  that  the  reaction  was  almost  complete,  as  on  heating  for 
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two  hours  longer  only  one  or  two  grams  of  hydrocarbon  passed  oyer. 
In  the  first  experiment,  10  grams  of  uolauronolic  acid  were  used,  but 
the  reaction  occurs  equally  readily  when  30  or  40  grams  are  heated  at 
one  time.  The  hydrocarbon  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  dis- 
tilled from  metallic  sodium,  when  the  whole  passed  over  at  108 — 109°, 
For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  it  was  again  distilled  over  metallic  sodium 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  it  boiled  quite  constantly  at 
108—108-2° 

01 332  gave  0-4260  COj  and  01632  H^O.     0  =  87-22  ;  H=  12-77. 
CgHj^  requires  C- 87*27  ;  H  =  12-73  per  cent. 

CH,-9(CH3), 
tsoLaurolene   (1  : 1 : 2-trimethyl-A^-o^c{opentene),  C'CH,  ,  the 

yield  of  which  is  85 — 90  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  is  a  colourless, 
mobile,  highly  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  108 — 108*2^742  mm.,  and 
possessing  a  sweet  odour  resembling  both  camphor  and  turpentine. 
With  sulphuric  acid  in  alcoholic  or  acetic  anhydride  solution,  it  gives 
only  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  hydrocarbon 
to  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  and  shaking,  a  cloudi- 
ness appears,  and  a  sticky,  amorphous  mass  separates,  which,  after 
standing  for  some  days,  becomes  pinkish-brown  (compare  Zelinsky 
and  Lepeschkin,  p.  308). 

When  a  chloroform  solution  of  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
hydrocarbon  in  the  same  solvent,  cooled  in  ice-water,  the  bromine  is 
absorbed  without  any  evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide,  the  reaction 
being  a  quantitative  one  for  the  absorption  of  two  atoms  of  bromine. 

1  1809  absorbed  1  -7609  Br.     Molecular  absorption,  Br  =  164. 
CgHj^  requires  Brg  =  160. 

On  careful  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  solution,  a  practically 
colourless,  crystalline  solid  was  obtained  which,  when  spread  on  porous 
plate,  set  to  a  waxy  mass  somewhat  resembling  camphor,  and  having 
a  strong  odour  of  camphor  and  turpentine.  It  was  twice  crystallised 
from  methyl  alcohol,  in  which  solvent  it  is  very  readily  soluble,  dried 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and^the  bromine  estimated. 

01031  gave  0-1429  AgBr.     Br  =  5898. 

CgH^^Brg  requires  Br  =  59-25  per  cent, 

CH,-(p(CH3), 
2:3'DibromO'l:\  :2'trimethylcyclopmtane,  \       CBr-CHg,    is    very 

CH,-CHBr 
readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  the  usual  organic  media,  but  can  be 
crystallised  from  absolute   methyl  alcohol,  when  it  separates  in  f«m- 
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like  aggregates  of  needles  melting  at  80 — 85^.  On  standing,  it 
decomposes  with  ^volution  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  gradually 
resinifiea 

Damsky  (p.  2961)  has  described  the  formation  of  this  compound  by 
the  direct  action  of  bromine  on  Molaurolene,  but  gaye  to  it  the  formula 
CgHjjBr^,  and  in  support  of  this  quotes  a  bromine  estimation  60*30, 
whereas  the  calculated  value  for  CgH^^Br,  is  59*70.  Damsky  did  not 
in  any  way  purify  his  compound,  and  it  would  probably  contain  some 
higher  brominated  products,  which  are  formed,  as  Damsky  points  out, 
when  bromine  acts  directly  on  the  hydrocarbon.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  substance  is  really  the  dibromo-additive  compound  of 
uolaurolene,  for  when  prepared  as  above  described,  no  hydrogen  brom- 
ide is  eyolved.  It  seemed,  however,  useless  to  estimate  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  as  the  calculated  numbers  for  CgHj^^r^  and  OgHj^Br,  are 
so  close  to  one  another  as  to  prevent  any  accurate  conclusions  from 
being  drawn. 

iBoLa/urolens  Hydriodide, 

Quantities  of  wolaurolene  were  worked  up  in  the  following  manner. 
Ten  C.C.  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  40  c.c.  of  fuming  hydriodic  acid  * 
(sp.  gr.  s  1*96)  were  placed  in  an  ordinary  narrow-necked,  stoppered 
bottle  of  120  c.c.  capacity,  the  stopper  wired  down,  and  the  whole 
heated  in  a  glycerol  bath  for  six  hours  at  120 — 125°.  The  contents 
of  ihe  bottle  were  then  poured  into  water,  the  heavy  oil  which  separ- 
ated extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  successively 
with  water,  dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  to  remove  acid,  dilute 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution  to  remove  free  iodine,  and,  finally,  with 
water.  It  was  then  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and,  after  evaporation 
of  the  ether,  distilled  under  diminished  pressure.  At  first,  a  very 
smaU  amount  of  a  volatile  liquid  passed  over,  which  was  proved  to 
consist  of  some  hydriodide  and  unchanged  hydrocarbon  ;  then  the 
thermometer  rose  rapidly,  and  the  pure  hydriodide  distilled  constantly 
at  101*5733  mm.  (Zelinsky  and  Lepesohkin  give  the  boiling  point  of 
this  liquid  as  75 — 80^15 — 17  mm.)  as  a  practically  colourless,  oily 
liquid  with  a  pungent  camphoraceous  odour.  The  yield  is  about  75 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount. 

Dihydroiaolaurolene. 

Thirty-six  grams  of  the  hydriodide  were  dissolved  in  192  c.c.  of  90 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  72  grams  of  zinc  dust,  mixed  with  an  equal 

*  During  the  addition  of  hydriodic  acid  to  the  hydrocarbon,  the  formation  of 
the  solid  hydriodide  was  observed  (compare  Damsky,  p.  2961,  and  Zelinsky  and 
LspeKhkiii,  p^  808). 
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volume  of  sand,  added,  and  the  whole  heated  on  the  water-bath  for 
twelve  hours  and  then  worked  up  as  previously  described  (Trans. , 
1905,  87,  1497).  A  second  quantity  of  36  grams  of  the  hydriodide 
was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  The  hydrocarbon  obtained 
'  from  both  experiments  was  then  suspended  in  150  c.c.  of  water  and 
5  grams  of  powdered  potassium  permanganate  gradually  added,  with 
constant  shaking,  when  the  colour  of  the  oxidising  agent  remained 
permanent,  even  on  heating  to  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  for 
several  hours.  The  whole  was  then  distilled  in  steam,  when  the 
hydrocarbon  passed  over  very  readily,  being  notably  more  volatile 
with  steam  than  dihydrolaurolene  (see  p.  41).  It  was  then  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  twice  distilled  from  metallic  sodium,  and 
analysed. 

01205  gave  03792  CO,  and  01564  H^O.     C  =  85-82 ;  H  =  14-33. 
CgHig  requires  C- 85-71  ;  H»  14*29  per  cent. 

Dihydrotsolaurolene  (1:1:  2-trimethyl^c/opentane), 
CH,-(p(CH.), 
I  '    CH-CH,, 
CHjj-CH, 
is  a  clear,  colourless,  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  113 — 113*57750  mm. 
and  possessing  a  sweet  camphoraceous  odour.     It  does  not  decolorise 
a  chloroform   solution  of  bromine,  nor  is  it  acted  on  by  potassium 
permanganate.     The  yield  of  pure  fractionated  hydrocarbon  is  from 
60 — 62  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount. 

(kndation  wUk  Fwmng  Nitric  Add, — Two  grams  of  the  hydro- 
carbon were  added  to  30  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  when,  on  warming 
slightly,  a  reaction  started  which  gradually  became  more  vigorous. 
Heating  was  therefore  discontinued  until  the  action  had  completed 
itself,  and  then  the  whole  was  heated  for  half  an  hour.  After  remov- 
ing the  nitric  acid  in  the  usual  manner  and  evaporating,  the  residue 
solidified.  It  was  spread  on  porous  plate,  when  a  white  solid  was 
obtained,  which  was  proved  to  consist  entirely  of  oxalic  acid. 

Oxidaiion  with  Diluted  Nitric  Add, — Five  grams  of  dihydrot^o- 
laurolene  and  a  mixture  of  26  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  14  c.c. 
of  water  were  heated  to  boiling  on  a  sand-bath  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
with  a  ground  glass  attachment,  when  oxidation  took  place  slowly. 
After  six  hours,  the  unattacked  hydrocarbon  was  removed  and  heated 
with  a  fresh  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  this  process  repeated  until 
all  the  hydrocarbon  had  been  oxidised.  On  evaporating  the  nitric  acid 
liquors  to  dryness,  an  oily  residue  was  obtained  which  slowly  solidified. 
It  was  heated  for  two  hours  with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  the  solvent 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  (1;5  grams)  distilled,  when  it  boiled  for 
the  most    part  at  260 — 265°  (boiling  point  of  oa-dimethylglutanc 
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anhydride ^SeS"";  Blanc,  Btdl.  Soe.  dnim.,  1898,  [iii],  19,  285).  A 
portion  was  converted  into  the  anilic  acid,  which  crystallised  from 
dilnte  alcohol  in  lustrous  plates  melting  at  141° ;  nor  was  this  melting 
point  altered  on  mixing  the  suhetance  with  pore  aa-dimethylglutar- 
anilic  acid.  The  remainder  of  the  anhydride  was  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  solid  residue  crystal- 
lised from  a  mixture  of  benaene  and  light  petroleum,  when  it  separ- 
ated in  bunchee  of  minute  needles  melting  at  83°.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  anal3r8e  this  substance^  as  the  melting  point  was 
onaltered  on  mixing  with  the  analysed  oa-dimethylglutaric  acid 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  y-acetyldimethylbutyric  acid  (see  p.  46). 


Action  of  Diethylaniline  on  isoLaurolene  Hydriodide. 

Thirty-three  grams  of  the  hydriodide  and  50  grams  of  freshly-dis- 
tilled diethylaniline  were  heated  in  a  long-necked  distillation  flask 
attached  to  a  condenser,  a  thermometer  being  inserted  in  the  liquid. 
The  first  signs  of  a  reaction  commenced  at  150°,  when  the  source  of 
heat  was  removed.  The  temperature  gradually  rose  to  154°,  when  the 
whole  suddenly  became  turbid  and  a  rather  vigorous  reaction  set  in, 
which  maintained  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  at  157°.  When  com- 
plete, the  thermometer  was  raised  out  of  the  liquid  and  the  whole 
heated  until  everything  boiling  below  160°  had  passed  over.  The  dis- 
tillate was  then  suspended  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  dis- 
tilled in  steam,  and  the  separated  hydrocarbon  washed  with  water,  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  and  fractionated.  It  contained  halogen,  which 
could  not  be  completely  removed  by  a  second  treatment  with  diethyl- 
aniline, and  it  was  therefore  heated  for  two  hours  with  100  c.c.  of  a 
boiling  saturated  solution  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  and  dis- 
tilled in  steam,  the  distillate  poured  into  a  large  volume  of  water, 
and  the  separated  hydrocarbon  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  dis- 
tilled over  sodium,  when  all  but  a  few  drops  passed  over  between 
108°  and  109°.  This  was  again  distilled  over  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide,  when  it  boiled  constantly  at  108^108*5°  and  gave 
the  following  numbers  on  analysis  : 

0-1111  gave  0-3558  CO,  and  0-1278  HgO.     C-87-34;  H  =  12-78. 
CgHj^  requires  C  =  87-27  ;  H  =  12-73  per  cent. 

This  liquid,  which  was  obtained  in  almost  theoretical  amount,  had  a 
8p.  gr.  15°/15°  =  0-7857,  gave  a  solid  dibromide  melting  at  80—85°,  and 
in  other  properties  was  identical  with  wolaurolene. 

Oxidaiion  wUh  Potassium  Psrmomganate. — Fifteen  grams  of  this 
hydrocarbon  were  suspended  in  375  c.c.  of  water,  and  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  added  during  constant  shaking. 
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The  permanganate  was  used  up  fairly  rapidly  at  first,  but  for  the 
completion  of  the  reaction,  which  required  1030  c.c.  of  the  oxidising 
agent,  it  was  necessary  to  heat  on  the  water-bath  to  a  temperature  of 
60 — 65^.  The  solution  was  then  filtered  from  manganese  dioxide, 
which  was  washed  with  hot  water,  and  the  combined  filtrate  and 
washings  evaporated  to  about  150  cc,  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  extracted  ten  times  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was 
dried  over  calcium  chloride,  the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
distilled  under  diminished  pressure.  At  47  mm.,  a  few  drops  of  a 
liquid  smelling  strongly  of  acetic  acid  first  passed  over,  but  the  main 
portion  (5  grams)  distilled  at  180 — 195^  and  solidified  almost  com- 
pletely after  standing  in  a  cool  place  for  thirty-six  hours. 

It  was  spread  on  porous  plate  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
water,  in  which  it  is  very  soluble,  and  from  which  it  separated  in 
transparent,  four-sided  prisms  melting  at  48*5°  ;  nor  was  this  melting 
point  lowered  on  mixing  the  substance  with  dimethylhexanonic  acid, 
kindly  sent  to  us  by  M.  G.  Blanc.  It  gave  the  iodoform  reaction, 
characteristic  of  ketonic  acids  containing  the  group  GHg'CO-,  and  on 
analysis  the  following  numbers  were  obtained  : 

0-1081  gave  0-2400  CO,  and  0-0868  H,0.     C  =  60-55  ;  H  =-  8-92. 
CgHj^O,  requires  C  «  60-75  ;  H  =  8-86  per  cent. 

These  data  prove  conclusively  that  this  substance  is  identical  with 
the  y-acetyldimethylbutyric  acid  (dimethylhexanonic  acid)  obtained  by 
Blanc  (p.  702)  by  the  oxidation  of  i^olaurolene. 

This  add  was  then  further  oiddised  with  sodium  hypobromite 
(Blanc,  ibid,).  The  oily  oxidation  product  was  heated  with  excess  of 
acetyl  chloride  for  two  hours,  the  anhydride  thus  obtained  distilled, 
and  the  portion  boiling  at  260 — 265°  further  examined.  A  portion 
was  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness, 
when  it  at  once  solidified,  and  after  recrystallisation  from  a  mixture  of 
benzene  and  light  petroleum  melted  at  83°;  nor  was  this  melting 
point  altered  on  mixing  with  pure  aa-dimethylglutaric  acid,  kindly  sent 
to  us  by  M.  G.  Blanc. 

01019  gave  0-1960  CO,  and  0-0664  HgO.     C  =  52-45  ;  H«  7-24. 
C^HijO^  requires  C  =  5250  ;  H  =  750  per  cent. 

Another  portion  of  the  distilled  anhydride  was  converted  into  the 
anilic  acid,  which  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  in  lustrous  plates 
melting  at  140 — 141°,  the  melting  point  of  pure  aa-dimethylglutar- 
anilio  acid  being  141°. 

lUsBARCu  Laboratory,  Pharmaceutical  Socirty, 
17,  Bloombburt  Square,  W.C. 
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VIL — The  Relation  of  Position  Isomerism  to  Optical 
Activity.  V.  The  Rotatimi  of  the  Menthyl  Esters 
of  the  Isomenc  Dihroinohenzoic  Acids. 

Bj  Julius  Bbbbnd  Cohbn  and  Israel  Htman^Zobtman. 

The  present  paper  is  a  continuation  of  previous  investigations  on  this 
sabject  (Tran^s.,  1903,83,  1213;  1904,  85,  1262,  1271;  1905,  87, 
1190)  and  contains  an  account  of  certain  physical  constants  of  the 
menthyl  esters  of  the  six  isomeric  dibromobenzoic  acids  and  the 
products  formed  in  their  preparation. 

The  esters  were  prepared  by  methods  already  described  {loc.  cit,\ 
namely,  by  oxidising  the  six  dibromotoluenes  to  the  corresponding 
acids,  which  were  then  converted  into  the  acid  chlorides,  and  the  latter 
into  the  esters  by  heating  with  menthol.  The  following  tables  contain 
the  physical  constants  of  the  acids,  acid  chlorides,  and  esters.  The 
details  of  their  preparation  are  given  in  the  experimental  part. 


M.  p.  of 

pure  acid. 

Substance.   C.  and  Z. 


2:3- 


2:4- 


2:5- 


2:6- 


3:4- 


Tablb  L 

Lowest  and 

highest  m.  p.         M.  ]).  of 

recorded  by  acid        M.  p.  of 

preyious  observera.     chloride.      ester. 

147MH1ibner)  \^^        o 

153  (Clans  and  Lade)/ **""~^^ 

166*5  (ClauB  and        ' 

Weil)   47—49  —  242—246    16 

169  (Miller) 

^^^     1^2  /^^^  (Hiibner)  ) 

101— IW  1^53  (dans  and  Weil)/ 

'189  (Clans and  Weil)' 
186— IS?**  (Meyer 

and  Sudborough) 
229— 280"  (Hubner) 
232—283'  (Halber- 

stadt) 
209"  (Clans  and  WeU) 

223— 227"  (Anger-        -41—42  —  246—250    20 

stein)  ^ 


149—150' 
168—169 


146—147  - 


229—230 


3:5-        213—214  - 


Pres- 
B.  p.  of     sure 
ester,     in  mm. 

52—53''  —  — 


39—41   43—44   238—240  16 


-39—42  151—152    —    — 


64—66      41—43      241—244     15 


The  same  relation  subsists  between  the  melting  points  of  the  acids 
and  esters  as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  dichloro-  and  chloro- 
bromo-benzoic  acids  aod  esters,  namely,  the  lower  the  melting  point  of 
the  acid  the  higher  that  of  the  ester.  Table  II  contains  the  densities 
snd  specific  rotations  of  the  menthyl  esters,  together  with  the  molecular 
rotations  of  the  three  series  of  di  halogen  esters. 
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Table  II. 


POST. 


Menthyl 

erterof        Density  at  20".  [ajIT-  Chlorobromo- 

dibromo-  ^  *  %  ^ *  s  Dibiomo-       ester,      Dichloio- 

benz-    Before dis- After db-  Before dis-  After  difl-      ester,         Ci  :  Br,       ester, 
oic  acid.   tillatioD.    tiUatioii.    tillatioo.     tillation.     Br  :  Br.       Br  :  CL     CI  :  CI. 

2:3-       1-4189       1-4170       -41-4r      -3979'«    -178-2"  |  "JJg!^'}  -172-9'* 
2:4.       1  -4007       1  4060       -  51  '49       -  51  '62       -  215-8   {  I  ^9!^  }  -  209-6 
2:6-       1  -3809       1  -8821  —         - 5096       - 218-1   |  Z ^^ .|  }  -199-4 

2:6.  -  -  -^•^{'^ao'Tu^r}     -^^^         -^'^      -^^'O 

8:4-  —  1-4258  —         -66 18"      -280*7   |  ;:|^.'J  }  -227-6 

3:5-       1-4114       1-4159       -54-57       -58-79*    -228-2       -285-9       -283-2 

*  Tn  the  case  of  the  2  : 3-  and  3 : 5'e8terB,  a  little  acid  separated  on  distillation, 
and  the  product  was  probably  less  pare  than  the  nndistilled  material.  The  rotation 
is  therefore  calculated  from  observations  on  the  nndistilled  ester.  In  all  other  cases, 
the  rotation  is  that  of  the  distilled  product,  which  is  assumed  to  be  purer. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  2  :  G-ester,  the  effect  of  the  substi- 
tution of  two  bromine  atoms  is  less  than  that  of  the  substitution  of 
two  chlorine  or  one  chlorine  and  one  bromine  atom.  This  result  was 
anticipated  from  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  monochloro- 
and  monobromo-derivatives  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1216). 

The  magnitude  of  the  deviation  beginning  with  the  ester  of  smallest 
rotation  is  as  follows  : 

2:6-;  2:3-;  2:5-;  2:4;  3:5-;  3:4-;  phenyl. 

The  order  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  dichloro-  and  chlorobromo- 
esters  with  the  exception  of  the  3  :  4-  and  3  : 5-e8ters,  the  positions  of 
which  are  reversed  in  the  present  case.  The  influence  of  the  ortho- 
bromine  atom  in  depressing  the  rotation  is  very  clearly  indicated  in 
all  cases,  but  most  strikingly  in  that  of  the  2  : 6-ester.  The  steadily 
and  rapidly  decreasing  rotation  with  the  increasing  atotnic  weight  of 
the  halogens  in  the  di-ortho-positions  induces  one  to  predict  the  almost 
complete  annihilation  of  activity  in  compounds  which  contain  iodine 
in  place  of  the  other  halogens. 

The  remarkably  high  melting  point  of  the  diortho-ester  corresponds 
closely  with  the  constants  of  the  other  2  :  6-dihalogen  compounds  ;  the 
dichloro-ester  melts  at  134 — 135°,  the  chlorobromo-ester  at  144 — 145®, 
and  the  dibromo-ester  at  151 — 152°. 
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EZPBBIMBKTAL. 

Pr^panUion  of  the  Dibromobenzaie  Aeide,  Acid  Chloridts^  and  Menihyl 

Esters. 

The  method  employed  for  ohtaining  the  dibromobenzoic  acids  is  pre- 
dselj  that  used  in  the  former  preparations  of  the  dihalogen  compoundn 
(/oe.  cii.)  and  needs  no  general  description.  The  acid  chlorides  were 
[vepared  and  purified  in  the  manner  already  described.  As  in  former 
examples  of  diortho-acid  chlorides,  the  2  :  G-dibromobenzoyl  chloride 
required  a  much  higher  temperature  for  esterification  (175 — 180°) 
than  the  isomeric  acid  chlorides,  all  of  which  react  rapidly  below  130^ 
with  menthol.  The  esters,  with  the  exception  of  the  2  : 6-compound, 
were  distilled  under  diminished  pressure.  The  rotations  before  and 
after  distillation  varied  slightly.  In  the  two  cases  already  referred 
to,  namely,  those  of  the  2 : 3-  and  3 : 5-ester8,  some  decomposition 
occurred  and  a  little  free  acid  separated  in  the  distillate.  The  effect 
was  to  lower  the  rotation  slightly.  It  is  evident  that  evea  at  this 
high  temperature  of  distillation  no  raoemisation  occurs. 

Menihyl  2  :  Z-Dibromobenzoate, — The  dibromobenzoic  acid  was  pre- 
pared from  3-nitro-o-toluidine  (obtained  from  aceto-o-toluidide  by 
Reverdin  and  Cr^pieux's  method)  {Ber,,  1900,  33,  2498).  The  bane 
was  diazotised  and  converted  into  the  bromonitro-compound,  reduced 
to  the  bromoamine,  and  again  diazotised  as  follows : 

CS^  CSg  ^"8  ^*1^8 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  series  of  reactions  usually  adopted  in. 
the  preparation  of  the  other  dibromotoluenes.  Sixty  grams  of  nitro- 
toluidine  gave  nearly  20  grams  of  2  : 3-dibromotoluene.  The  oxidation 
of  the  dibromotoluene  was  effected  by  heating  in  sealed  tubes  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  (1  vol.  of  HNOg,  sp.  gr.  1-4,  to  2  vols,  of  water)  at 
130 — 135°  for  five  and  a  half  hours.  The  acid  which  was  separated 
from  the  product  was  very  impure  and,  like  the  product  of  oxidation  of 
the  3-chloro-2-bromotoluene  (Trans.,  1904,  85, 1266),  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  a  compound  melting  above  200°  and  also  a  substance 
melting  below  135° 

The  crude  material,  amounting  to  16  grams,  was  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  ligroin,  in  which  the  less  fusible  acid  is  nearly 
insoluble  and  the  more  fusible  compound  readily  soluble,  whilst  the 
2  : 3-acid  dissolves  in  the  boiling  liquid,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  the 
cold.     Eventually  4*2  grams  of  acid  were  obtained,  which  seemed  to 
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soften  ilightly  a  few  degrees  below  148°  and  then  melted  sharply. 
Eecrystallisation  did  not  seem  to  alter  the  melting  point,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  acid  obtained  at  a  later  stage  on  distilling  the  menthyl 
ester  melted  sharply  at  149 — 150°,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  true 
melting  point.  The  acid  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  an  equal 
weight  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  the  product  distilled  under 
diminished  pressure  at  100°  to  remove  most  of  the  phosphorus  ozy- 
chloride.  The  acid  chloride,  which  solidified  on  cooling,  was  dissolved 
in  benzene  to  separate  the  insoluble  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  the 
benzene  distilled  off,  the  last  traces  being  removed  by  heating  to  1 00° 
in  a  vacuum.  The  residual  solid  cake  was  powdered  and  pressed  on  a 
porous  plate  and  left  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  to  remove  any  remaining 
phosphorus  oxychloride.  The  crude  acid  chloride  melted  at  55 — 60° 
and  after  one  crystallisation  from  ligroin  at  60 — 62°.  The  product, 
amounting  to  3*5  grams,  was  heated  in  an  oil-bath  with  2*5  grams  of 
pure  menthol  (Kahlbaum),  the  specific  rotation  of  which  had  been 
ascertained,  and  gave  the  correct  number.  The  reaction  began  at 
100 — 105°.  The  mixture  was  maintained  at  130°  for  an  hour,  water 
and  a  little  sodium  carbonate  solution  were  then  added,  and  the  ester 
submitted  to  distillation  in  steam  until  all  trace  of  free  menthol  had 
been  removed. 

The  residue  was  extracted  with  ether,  dehydrated  with  fused  calcium 
chloride,  and  the  ether  removed  by  distillation.  The  product  solidified 
on  cooling  and  melted  sharply  at  52 — 53°.  The  fused  substance  had 
an  amber  colour,  which,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  polarimeter 
readings  :  Z  =  0-302  dcm.,  («/20°=  1-4189,  od-  1774°. 

The  ester,  after  distilling  under  reduced  pressure,  was  colourless.  A 
little  free  acid  which  separated  in  the  process  was  removed  by  dissolv- 
ing in  light  petroleum,  in  which  the  acid  is  insoluble,  and  filtering. 
'  The  distilled  product  melted  at  49 — 52°,  which  is  lower  than  the 
original  material,  and  was  therefore  less  pure.  A  redetermination 
of  the  rotation  and  density  confirmed  this:  ^  =  0*302  dcm., 
rf/20°- 1-4170,  ao- 1703°. 

The  analyses  of  this  and  the  other  esters  are  recorded  in  a  table  at 
the  end  of  the  paper. 

Menthyl  2  :  ^-Dibronidbenzoate. — The  dibromotoluene  which  served 
for  the  preparation  of  the  acid  was  obtained  from  2  :  4-nitrotoluidine  by 
the  usual  series  of  operations.  Sixty  grams  of  the  base  gave 
35  grams  of  dibromotoluene  boiling  at  152 — 158°  under  80  mm. 
pressure.  Twenty  grams  gave,  on  oxidation  at  120 — 125°  for  five 
hours,  16  grams  of  crude  acid  (m.  p.  145 — 152°),  which  were  subjected 
to  steam-distillation  to  remove  a  small  quantity  of  less  fusible 
substance  which  was  volatile  in  steam.  After  recrystallisation  from 
benzene,  6  grams  of  acid  were  obtained  melting  at  164 — 166°.     This 
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was  successively  converted  in  the  usual  way  into  the  acid  chloride 
(m.  p.  43 — 45°)  and  the  ester,  which  gave  the  following  polarixneter 
readings  :  I  =  0302  dcm.,  cf/20°  -  1  4023,  ao  -  21  '94°. 

A  second  preparation  was  made  in  a  similar  way.  The  dibromo- 
toluene  gave  in  succession  15  grams  of  acid  (m.  p.  165 — 167^), 
13  grams  of  acid  chloride  (m.  p.  47 — 49°),  and  13*5  grams  of  ester. 
The  polarimeter  readings  (a)  before  and  (6)  after  distillation  were  as 
follows  : 

a.     /  =  0-302  dcm. ;        (i/20°  =  1  4007  ;        o^  -  2 1  78°. 
h.     ^  =  0-302  dcm.;         rf/20°=l-4060;         aD-2l'92° 

Menihyl  2  :  b-BibroTnoberuaate. — The  2  :  5-dibromotoluene  was  ob- 
tained from  2  : 5-nitrotoluidine.  Sixty  grams  of  base  gave  35  grams  of 
dibromotoluene  (b.  p.  155 — 170°/120  mm.).  The  crude  acid  was 
crystallised  repeatedly  from  alcohol  and  benzene,  and  finally  from 
water  after  boiling  with  animal  charcoal  to  remove  colouring  matter. 

About  26  grams  of  dibromotoluene  yielded  9  grams  of  pure  acid 
(m.  p.  150 — 151°).  The  latter  gave  6  grams  of  acid  chloride 
(m.  p.  39—41°)  and  finally  7*3  grams  of  ester  (m.  p.  42—44°).  The 
following  are  the  polarimeter  readings :  (a)  before  and  (6)  after 
distillation  : 


a. 

/- 0-302  dcm.; 

d/20°=  1-3809; 

aB-21-7°. 

b. 

2  =  0-302  dcm.; 

rf/SO"- 1-3821; 

a^- 21-27°. 

MefUhyl  2  :  6-Dibro7nohenzo(Ue. — The  2  :  6 -dibromotoluene  used  for 
oxidation  was  obtained  from  2  :  6-dinitroluene  by  a  series  of  alternate  re- 
dactions and  diazotisations.  The  yield  from  150  grams  of  dinitro-com- 
pound  amounted  to  50  grams  of  dibromotoluene  (b.  p.  110 — 130°/30 
mm.).  The  29  grams  of  crude  acid  obtained  on  oxidation  were 
first  purified  by  esterifying  with  methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  2 : 6-acid  is  not  attacked,  whereas  other  acids  which  may  be 
present  as  by-products  are  esterified,  and  can  be  removed  by  shaking 
oat  the  alkaline  solution  with  ether.  The  crude  acid  was  then 
recrystallised  from  benzene,  when  11  grams  of  pure  2 :  6-acid  were 
obtained,  which  crystallised  in  hexagonal  plates  and  melted  at 
146  —147°.  It  was  converted  into  the  acid  chloride  (m.  p.  35—39°), 
which,  on  crystallising  from  light  petroleum,  formed  colourless  needles 
(m.  p.  39 — 42°).  Seven  grams  of  acid  chloride  gave,  after  crys- 
tallisation from  alcohol,  5  grams  of  pure  menthyl  ester  in  colourless 
needles  (m.  p.  151—152°). 

The  rotation  was  determined  in  benzene  solution  as  follows  : 

3-9104  grams  in  2507  c.c.  of  benzene;  ?«2  dcm. ;  od-  1-46°. 
10   C.C.    of  above   solution  and    10   c.c.    of   benzene;   1  =  2   dcm.; 
ax,- 0-64° 
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2-3760  grams  in  13  c.c.  of  benzene  ;  Z  =  2  dcm. ;     od  -  1*98^ 
1  '2798  grams  in  13  c.c.  of  benzene ;  1^2  dcm. ;     ai>  -  080^. 

MerUhyl  3  :  i-DibromobenzocUe. — The  aceto-^toluidide  used  in  the  pre-- 
paration  of  3  : 4-dibromotoluene  was  brominated  and  then  hydrolysed, 
and  the  3-bromo-p-toluidide  thus  obtained  was  then  diazotised  in  the 
usual  way.  Thirty-four  grams  of  bromotoluidine  gave  23  grams  of 
3  : 4-dibromotoluene  (b.  p.  160 — 165^65  mm.).  On  oxidation  in  sealed 
tubes,  10  grams  of  acid  (m.  p.  215 — 225^)  were  obtained  which  were 
recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  with  the  addition  of  animal  charcoal 
and  then  gave  a  colourless  product  (m.  p.  227 — 229^).  About  7  grams 
of  pure  acid  gave  an  equal  weight  of  acid  chloride  (m.  p.  64 — 66^)- 
The  ester  amounted  to  7*8  grams  of  a  brown,  viscid  liquid  which 
showed  a  rotation  of  -  23*5°,  but  as  the  colour  interfered  with  the 
reading,  the  ester  was  distilled  under  reduced  pressure,  and  the 
colourless  distillate  then  gave  the  following  result:  /=> 0*302  dcm., 
dl'lQP^  1*4258,  ajy  -  23*76^.  The  liquid  solidified  on  standing  for  some 
weeks  and  then  melted  at  41  '43^. 

Menthyl  3:5'dibromobenzoate, — ^The  3:5-dibromotoluene  was  obtained 
from  3-bromo-p-toluidine  (b.  p.  166^50  mm.),  described  above,  which 
was  brominated  and  the  amino-group  replaced  by  hydrogen  in  the 
usual  way.  Thirty-seven  grams  of  bromotoluidine  gave  34  grams  of 
3  : 5-dibromotoluene  (m.  p.  38 — 39°).  Thirty  grams  of  dibromotoluene 
gave  26  grams  of  crude  acid,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from 
benzene,  gave  18  grams  of  pure  substance  (m.  p.  213 — 214°).  From  the 
acid  were  obtained  16*5  grams  of  pure  acid  chloride  (m.  p.  41 — 42°), 
and  finally  20  grams  of  menthyl  ester.  The  following  polarimeter 
readings  were  made  :  (a)  before  and  (b)  after  distillation  : 

(a)  Z- 0-302  dcm. ;  rf/20°=  1-4114 ;  a^  -  23*26°. 

(6)  I  -  0-302  dcm. ;  (f/20°  =  1  -4159  ;  a^  -  2300°. 

As  a  little  acid  separated  in  the  process  of  distillation,  the  un- 
distilled  product  probably  gives  the  more  trustworthy  value. 

It  should  be  added  that  although  the  melting  points  of  several  of 
the  esters  lie  much  above  20°,  at  which  the  densities  and  polarimeter 
readings  were  taken,  they  are  easily  supercooled  and  remain  in  a  fused 
state  at  20°  without  showing  any  signs  of  solidification.  The  tendency 
to  supercooling  is  rather  remarkable,  and  it  has  been  frequently 
observed  that  when  the  fused  liquid  has  been  cooled  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  in  the  pyknometer  and  crystallisation  has  begun  at  the 
capillary  end,  the  main  portion  will  remain  liquid  for  a  considerable- 
time. 
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Tablb  III. 

AnalyBea  of  the  Dihromobenzcne 

Menthyl  ester. 

SabstaDce  taken. 

AgBr. 

2:3- 

01476 

01888 

2:4- 

0-2154 

01920 

2:5- 

0-1838 

0-1185 

2:6- 

0-1236 

0-1114 

3:4- 

0-1208 

01087 

3:5. 

0-1652 

0-1892 

C^HaO^Br,  requires  Br^ 

s  38*27  pel 

The  Ukivkrsitt, 

Leeds. 

Per  cent. 
38-58 
37-93 
37-70 
38-34 
88-30 
38-16 


VIII. — Caro's  Permonosulphuric  Acid, 

By  Thomas  Slater  Price,  D.Sc. 

The  results  of  the  various  inFestigatioos  which  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  composition  of  permonosulphuric  acid  (Caro's  acid)  havo 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formula  is  either  H^SO^  or  H^SgOg,  the 
acid  being  monobasic  in  the  former  case  and  dibasic  in  the  latter 
(compare  Price,  Trans.,  1903, 83,  543  ;  also  Mugdan,  ZeU,  Elekirochem.^ 
1903,  9,  719  ;  Price  and  Friend,  Trans.,  1904,  86,  1626). 

The  decision  between  these  two  formulae  could  readily  be  made  if  a 
pure  salt,  such  as  the  potassium  derivative,  could  be  obtained.  The 
simplest  method  would  be  to  heat  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  and 
determine  the  weight  of  potassium  sulphate  left;  the  weight  of 
residue  obtained  would  vary  according  as  to  whether  the  formula  was 
KHSOj  or  KjSjOy 

Although  the  author  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  preparation  of  the  pure  potassium  salt,  a  mixture 
has  been  obtained,  from  the  analysis  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
thaw  that  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  H^SO^.  The  mixture  consisted 
of  the  potassium  salts  of  sulphuric,  permonosulphuric,  and  perdisul- 
phuric  acids  and  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate.  The  proportion  of 
each  constituent  was  found  as  follows  :  the  permonosulphate,  calcu- 
lated as  either  KHSO5  or  E^^O^,  was  determined  by  the  liberation  of 
iodine  from  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  titration  with  tbiosul- 
phate ;  the  perdisulphate  by  measuring  the  total  oxidising  power  of 
the  mixture  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassium  permangan- 
ate and  allowing  for  that  due  to  the  permonosulphate.  The  amount 
(d  jpotassium  hydrogen  sulphate  w^s  estimated  b^  a  method  which 
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depends  on  the  results  obtained  by  Magdan  {Zeii.  EUktroehem.j  1903, 
9,  719).  Use  was  made  of  the  fact  that  when  permonosalphuric  acid 
is  decomposed  by  potassium  iodide  a  diminution  in  acidity  takes  p^ace, 
as  shown  by  the  equations 

or       H2SO5  +  2KI  -  K^SO^  +  HjO  +  I^ 

The  liberated  iodine  was  titrated  with  thiosulphate  and  then  the 
acidity  of  the  solution  determined  by  means  of  standard  caustic 
potash  (free  from  carbonate).  Knowing  the  amount  of  permono- 
sulphate  present,  the  diminution  in  acidity  which  should  take  place 
could  be  calculated  from  the  above  equations  ;  the  difference  between 
the  observed  and  calculated  results  gave  the  acidity  due  to  the 
potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  present. 

The  amount  of  potassium  sulphate  was  then  determined  by  differ- 
ence, knowing  the  weight  of  the  mixture  and  of  the  other  constituents. 
All  that  was  then  necessary  was  to  find  the  amount  of  potassium  sul- 
phate obtained  by  heating  a  known  weight  of  the  mixture,  then  com- 
pare the  experimental  with  the  theoretical  result. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  : 
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The  results  of  the  above  experiments  thus  point  to  the  formula 
KHSO5  in  preference  to  K^S^Og  for  potassium  permonosulphate,  and 
hence  to  the  formula  H2SO5  for  permonosulphuric  a  id.  The  difference 
of  about  2  per  cent,  between  the  experimental  and  calculated  values  for 
the  weight  of  the  residue  of  potassium  sulphate,  assuming  the  formula 
HjSOg  for  permonosulphuric  acid,  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  rather 
large.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  experimental  details,  however,  the 
differences  in  weight  in  the  last  column  have  been  multiplied  by  10, 
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the  ftctaal  diSerences'  Tarying  from  6  to  9  milligrams ;  taking  into 
consideration  the  number  of  different  determinations  which  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  above  results,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  errors  of  experiment  will  account  for  these  dififerences.  All 
the  apparatus  used,  indudiog  the  weights,  had  been  carefully 
calibrated. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  error  might  be  due  to  imperfect 
diying  of  the  mixture ;  this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case,  however, 
since  the  errors  in  all  four  experiments  are  about  the  same,  wheieas 
the  mixtures  in  the  first  two  cases  were  dried  for  three  days  in  an 
exhausted  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  last  two  mixtures 
were  dried  for  five  weeks  in  a  vacuum  over  phosphoric  oxide.  It 
is  possible  that  the  error  may  be  to  some  extent  explained  by  the 
occlusion  of  some  of  the  mother  liquor  in  the  crystals  as  they  are 
slowly  deposited  during  the  concentration  of  the  solution  under 
diminished  pressure  (compare  Bichards,  Zeit,  phyaikod,  Chem,,  1908, 
46,  189).  This  would  account  for  the  fact  that  in  all  cases  the 
calculated  weight  of  the  residue  is  greater  than  the  experimental 
weight. 

Since  the  results  of  previous  researches  have  shown  conclusively 
that  the  formula  for  permonosulphurio  acid  is  either  H2SO5  or 
H^fOg,  the  present  investigation  may  be  used  to  decide  the  question 
in  the  same  way  as  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  metal  is 
used  to  decide  the  atomic  weight.  Hence,  the  first  formula  must 
be  r^arded  as  the  correct  one.     The  constitution  of  the  acid  would 

then  be  represented  graphically  by  rv^S^Q,^,TT>  the  hydrogen  in  the 

hydroxyl  group  directly  attached  to  the  sulphur  being  presumably  the 
one  replaced  by  metals  in  the  formation  of  salts.  The  remaining 
hydrogen  atom  would  possess  only  very  weak  acid  properties,  if  any  at 
all,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  group  ~0*0*H,  derived  from  hydrogen 
peroxide,  which  is  only  a  very  weak  acid.  Also,  from  analogy  with 
other  dibasic  acids,  the  acidity  would  be  very  much  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  the  much  more  strongly  acid  hydrogen  ion  in  the  -OH 
group  directly  attached  to  the  sulphur. 

Since  perdisulphuric  acid  (H^SsO^)  is  dibasic,  readily  forming  the 
salt  KjSjOg,  it  would  follow  that  the  constitutional  formula 

o,s<o:^_^>so, 

usually  assigned  to  it,  is  the  correct  one,  in  which  both  the  acid 
hydrogens  are  contained  in  -OH   groups  directly  attached   to  the 

sulphur   atoms,   and   not    O^S/^^  tj  ,    as     given    by     Kastle    and 

Loewenhart   {Amor.   Ckem,  J.,  1903,   29,  563 ;   see  also   Price  and 
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Denning,  Zeit,  phyaikcU.  Cliem,^  1903,  46,  101),  since  in  the  latter 
case  the  acid  would  probably  be  monobasic,  judging  by  analogy 
with  permonosulphuric  acid, 

EXPEBIMENTAIi. 

A  solution  of  permonosulphuric  acid  was  made  in  the  usual  manner 
by  the  action  of  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  25  grams  of 
potassium  perdisulphate  (compare  Price  and  Friend,  Trans.,  1904,  85, 
1526) ;  potassium  perdisulphate  was  chosen  because  it  is  so  easily  puri- 
fied. The  solution  so  obtained  was  diluted  and  neutralised  at  the  same 
time  by  being  run  very  slowly  into  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate 
(containing  enough  carbonate  to  neutralise  the  sulphuric  acid  taken),  in 
which  was  ice  freshly  made  from  distilled  water.  The  temperature  of  the 
aqueous  potassium  carbonate,  which  was  -  7°  before  the  solution  of  per- 
monosulphuric acid  was  run  in,  gradually  rose  to  about  0°  during  the 
process  of  dilution.  The  potassium  sulphate  which  separated  out  was 
filtered  off,  the  mother  liquor  being  drained  away  as  completely  as 
possible.  The  filtrate  generally  contained  an  amount  of  persulphuric 
oxygen  which  was  equivalent  to  about  18  grams  of  HgSOg  per  litre. 
If  the  mixture  containing  the  acid  was  first  diluted  by  being  poured 
on  to  broken  ice,  and  then  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate,  the 
filtrate  was  only  about  half  the  above  strength. 

The  filtrate  was  generally  acid,  and  was  neutralised  by  the  further 
addition  of  anhydrous  potassium  carbonate,  which  was  added  carefully 
until  no  further  effervescence  took  place.  This  method  was  accurate 
enough,  since  it  was  not  essential  that  the  solution  should  be  exactly 
neutral  (see  p.  57)-  The  neutral  solution  was  then  further  con- 
centrated by  freezing  ;  the  chief  advantage  of  this  process  lay  in  the 
deposition  of  the  potassium  sulphate,  and  not  in  the  increase  in  con- 
centration of  the  permonosulphate,  since  the  residue  of  ice  and 
potassium  sulphate  always  contained  an  appreciable  amount  of 
adherent  permonosulphate.  Only  one  freezing  was  carried  out ;  a 
second  was  not  found  to  be  advisable,  since  the  increase  in  con- 
centration of  the  permonosulphate  thus  obtained  was  very  small. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  permonosulphuric  acid  and  its  salts  are 
not  very  stable  in  solution,  but  it  was  found  possible  to  evaporate  the 
solution  to  dryness  by  concentration  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  process  of  evaporation  lasted 
between  a  week  and  a  fortnight,  and  the  potassium  sulphate,  which 
separated  out  continuously,  was  filtered  off  from  time  to  time  until 
the  solution  became  so  concentrated  that  it  could  not  be  filtered 
without  undergoing  appreciable  loss;  it  was  then  allowed  te  evapo- 
rate te  dryness.    During  the  evaporation  of  the  solution,  the  con- 
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oentration  of  the  permonosulphate  contiDuallj  increases,  but  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  salt  decomposes  with  the  formation  of  potass* 
ium  hydrogen  sulphate.  This  ^  is  the  reason  why  it  is  immaterial , 
whether  the  neutralisation  with  potassium  carbonate  be  exact  or  not. 
The  mixture  so  obtained  was  powdered  as  finely  as  possible,  and 
finally  dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  solutions  containing  the  permono- 
sulphate generally  had  a  strong  odour  resembling  that  of  bleaching 
powder  (Baeyer  and  Yilliger,  Ber,^  1901,  34>  853);  this  generally 
disappeared  during  the  concentration  under  diminished  pressure,  and 
the  solid  substance  possessed  no  odour  ;  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
aolution  acquired  this  characteristic  odour  after  a  short  time,  but  its 
presence  or  absence  did  not  affect  the  analytical  results.  No  hydrogen 
peroxide  could  be  detected  by  the  titanium  sulphate  test,  either  in  the 
solutions  before  concentration  or  in  the  solutions  made  from  the  solid 
residue  obtained. 

Analysis  of  the  Mixture. — L  weighed  quantity  of  the  dry  mixture 
was  dissolved  in  air-free  water  and  the  solution  diluted  to  100  c.o. 
Aliquot  portions  of  this  solution  were  taken  and  the  various  in- 
gredients determined.  For  all  the  titrations,  2  c.c.  of  the  solution 
were  used  and  the  measurements  repeated  several  times.  In  no 
case  did  the  individual  titrations  vary  more  than  0*03  c.c.  (on  10 
to  25  cc). 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  permonosulphate  was  estimated 
by  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the 
precautions  observed  being  the  same  as  those  detailed  in  a  previous 
paper  (Price,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  543).  As  is  shown  by  the  equations  on 
page  54,  a  decrease  in  acidity  takes  place  during  this  reaction.  For  this 
reason  a  known  amount  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  the  aque* 
OQs  potassium  iodide  before  the  permonosulphate  solution  was  introdueed^ 
After  the  iodine  liberated  had  been  exactly  titrated  with  thiosulphate^ 
the  acidity  of  the  resulting  solution  was  determined  by  means  of 
standard  caustic  potash.  From  the  diminution  in  aeidity  which  had 
tai:en  place,  the  amount  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  present  was 
calculated  in  the  way  already  indicated. 

This  method  of  determining  the  acidity  of  the  mixtui«  is  indirect, 
but  no  direct  method  could  be  found  which  gave  trustworthy  results^ 
The  solution  could  not  be  directly  titrated  with  caustic  potash,  using 
either  methyl-orange  or  phenolphthalein  as  indicsjtors.  In  the  former 
case,  the  indicator  was  rapidly  oxidised,  and  in  the  latter  the  colour 
change  was  not  sharp.  This  has  been  noticed  by  the  author  in  previous 
investigations  on  Caro's  acid,  but  the  difficulty  could  not  then  be  over- 
come ;  the  action  with  phenolphthalein  is  probably  due  to  the  slight 
acidity  of  the  hydrogen  ion  in  the  -OOH  group.     Nor  could  sati«- 
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factory  results  be  obtained  by  the  method  used  by  Armstrong  and 
Lowry  (Proe.  Roy.  Socy  1902,  70,  94).  On  heating  an  aliquot  portion 
of  the  solution  to  decompose  the  persulphates  and  then  titrating  with 
caustic  potash,  the  titrations  varied  greatly  among  themselves  and 
were  quite  untrustworthy;  this  has  also  been  noticed  by  Mugdan 
{Zeit.  Elektroehem,,  1903,  9,  719). 

In  the  determination  of  the  total  oxidising  power  of  the  solution, 
concordant  results  could  be  obtained  only  in  the  following  manner  :  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  was  boiled  to  expel  all  air  and  then  cooled  ; 
5  C.C.  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution  and  2  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be 
analysed  were  then  added  in  the  order  given,  and  the  whole  heated  to 
boiling  again  in  order  to  reduce  the  persulphate  completely;  the 
solution  was  then  cooled  and  titrated  with  permanganate. 

The  only  other  estimation  necessary,  which  was  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  potassium  sulphate  obtained  from  an  aliquot  portion 
of  the  solution,  was  performed  by  evaporating  10  c.c.  of  the  solution 
to  dryness  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  the  water-bath.  The  crucible 
was  covered  with  a  watch-glass  until  all  the  permonosulphate  had 
decomposed,  since  there  was  a  vigorous  effervescence  as  soon  as  the 
solution  became  hot.  The  residue  in  the  crucible  was  then  carefully 
heated  to  decompose  the  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  and  any  per- 
sulphate remaining,  and  weighed  as  sulphate  in  the  usual  manner. 
Four  different  lots  of  10  c.c.  each  were  usually  treated  in  this 
manner.  Obviously  the  simplest  method  would  have  been  to  heat 
a  known  weight  of  the  solid  mixture  directly;  there  was  the  un- 
certainty, however,  as  to  whether  the  ingredients  were  thoroughly 
mixed  or  not.  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  methods  given 
above  can  only  be  used  to  discriminate  between  the  formulss  KHSO5 
and  K^fig,  which,  indeed,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  short  calcula- 
tion  will  show  that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
formulflB  KjSgOj  and  KHSjO^,  or  between  KjSOj  and  KHSO5,  because 
of  the  method  used  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate. 

Chemical  Department, 

Municipal  Technical  School, 
Birmingham. 
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IX- — Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  the  Amidines. 
2'Aminothiazoles  and  2'lminO'2  :  S-dihydrothiazoles. 
2'Iminotetrahydrothiazoles  and  2'AminO'i :  5- 
dihydrothiazoles. 

By  George  Younq  and  Samuel  Irwin  Crookes. 

Tms  investigation  was  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
constitutions  of  the  derivatives  of  such  amidines  as  have  one  of  the 
nitrogen  atoms  and  the  carhon  atom  of  the  group  -NIC*N=  forming 
part  of  a  closed  chain,  whilst  the  second  nitrogen  atom  lies  outside  of 
the  cyclic  nucleus;  these  are  referred  to  in  the  following  pages  as 
*' partially  cyclic"  amidines.  In  the  present  paper,  we  describe  the 
alkylation  of  some  amidines  belonging  to  the  thiazole  group,  and  the 
determination  of  the  constitutions  of  the  alkyl  bases  formed. 

Traumann  (Annalen,  1888,  249,  31)  found  that  the  base  formed 
by  the  action  of  chloroacetone  on  thiocarbamide,  and  to  which  he 

ascribed  the  constitution    M      ^^C-NH^,  yielded  on  methylation 

the    derivative     U^^  ^^>CINH,    and    that    similarly   the  base, 

n  Z^C'l^H^f  obtained  by  heating  thiocarbamide  with  phenacyl 
bromide,  yielded  the  methyl  derivative. 

We  have  methylated  the  bases  obtained  by  heating  methylthio- 
carbamide,  allylthiocarbamide,  and  phenyl  thiocarbamide  with  chloro- 
acetone. Traumann  {loe.  cU,)  has  shown  that  the  bases  formed  in  this 
manner  from  monosubstituted  thiocarbamides,  have  the  constitution 

CH"~'S 

U*^   -^-,^^'NHK.      The  position  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  which  is 

CMe*K^ 

substituted  on  alkylation,  is  discussed  later. 

The  methyl  derivative,   obtained  from   the   base   with   B^CUj, 

is  identical  with  2-methylimino-3  : 4-dimethyl-2  : 3-dihydrothiazol6, 
Qg g 

!4»^    ^T»-^  >CINMe,  formed  by  the  action  of  chloroacetone  on  «-di- 

methylthiocarbamide.  To  determine  the  constitution  of  the  alkyl 
derivatives  of  the  bases  with  R  =  CgK^  and  C^H^,  we  heated  the  methyl 
bases  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  250°  in  the  expectation 
of  obtai'  ing  a  primary  or  secondary  amine  and  the  oxydihydrothiazole. 
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njT  n  Off-         S 

The  high  pressure  in  the  tube  after  oooling,  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  on  evaporation  of  the  miicture,  and  the  separation 
of  methylamine  together  with  a  less  volatile  primary  amine  (allyl<- 
amine  (?)  and  aniline  respectively)  from  the  products  showed  that  the 
methyl  bases  had  the  constitutions 

SS     Kri^>^'^'^S^B       and       S5     ^^^CINPh, 

and  that  the  hydrolysis  had  proceeded  beyond  the  formation  of  the 
oxydihydrothiazole  to,  at  least,  partial  disruption  of  the  thiazole  nucleus^ 
In  confirmation  of   this,  it   was  found   that   2-phenylaminothiazole,. 

U      ^^»C'NHPh,  when  hydrolysed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric: 

acid  at  250°,  yielded  aniline  and  small  quantities  of  ammonia,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  methylation  of  the  **  partially  cyclic  "  amidines, 

has  been  studied  by  Gabriel,  who  methylated  the  bases  with  B » H 
and  CHg,  and  B' «-  H,  and  obtained  the  derivatives 

(Ber,,  1889,  22,  1142,  2984),  whilst  Prager,  who  methylated  the  bases 
of  this  type  with  B  =  CHj  and  B'-O^Hj  and  o-C^H^Me  (iS«r.,  1889, 
22,  2998),  obtained  the  derivatives 

^H!!l2>C-NMePh    and    ^|^^|>C.NMe.C.H,Me. 

We  have  repeated  Prager's  preparations,  have  confirmed  his  results. 
And  have  extended  the  investigation  to  the  methylation  and  ethylation 
of  three  bases  in  all,  with  BsCHj  and  B'^C^H^,  o-C^H^Me,  and 
/p-C^H^Me.  On  successive  oxidation  and  hydrolysis  of  the  alkylated 
bases,  we  obtained  in  each  case  j3-methyltaurine  and  the  secondary 
base  :  methyl-  or  ethyl -aniline,  o-toluidine,  and  p-toluidine  respectively, 
from  which  follows  the  constitution  of  the  alkylated  bases : 
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Our  resultd,  together  with  those  of  Traumann,  Gabriel,  and  Prager, 
show  that  "  partially  cyclic  "  amidinea  of  the  thiazole  series,  having  a 
hydrogen  atom  which  may  be  substituted  directly  by  an  alkyl  group, 
yield  on  alkylation  derivatives  in  which  the  alkyl  is  attached  to  the 
nitrogen  atom  of  the  nucleus,  except  when  the  ring  is  already 
partially  reduced  and  K'  in  the  formula  A  is  an  aryl  group,  the  alkyl 
group  in  this  case  going  to  the  side-chain  nitrogen  atom,  as  in  B. 
This  rule  is  probably  of  general  application  to  the  alkylation  of 
"partially  cyclic"  amidines  of  any  carbo-nitrogen  heterocyclic  series. 

The  results  of  alkylating  "  partially  cyclic  "  amidines  are  in  accord 
with  those  obtained  by  von  Pechmann  on  methylating  "mixed" 
amidines,  if  the  rule  of  alkylation  be  stated  in  the  following  form  : — 
on  alkylation  of  an  amidine,  the  alkyl  group  goes  to  the  more  negative 
nitrogen  atom. 

Von  Pechmann  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  2362  j  1897,  30,  1780)  found  that 

on  methylation  of  a  "mixed"  amidine,  which  might  be  "^^^^ju' 

or  ""^^^NHR'»  ^^^^  an  R,  an  alkyl  group,  or  a  hydrogen  atom,  and 
R',  an  aryl  group,  and  in  which  the  two  nitrogen  atoms  must  vary 
widely  in  basicity,  there  is  obtained  only  one  methyl  derivative : 

=NR 
NR'-Me' 

in  which  the  methyl  is  attached  to  the  same  nitrogen  atom  as  in  the 
aryl  group,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  less  basic  or  more  n^ative  nitrogen 
atom,  but  on  methylation  of  a  "  mixed  "  amidine  with  R  and  R',  two 
similar  groups,  as  phenyl  and  o-tolyl  {Ber.,  1895,  88,  869)  or  phenyl 
and  )3-naphthyl  {Ber.^  1897,  30,  L783),  in  which  the  difference  of  the 
basicity  of  the  two  nitrogen  atoms  can  be  only  small,  a  mixture  of  the 
two  possible  methyl  derivatives  is  obtained. 

The  negative  nature  of  a  nitrogen  atom  in  an  unsaturated  hetero- 
cyclic nucleus,  as  exemplified  by  the  ease  with  which  the  hydrogen 
atom  of  the  group  -NH-  is  substituted  by  metals,  is  well  known,  as  is 
also  the  increase  of  the  basicity  of  cyclic  compounds  on  reduction. 

To  quote  one  example  of  this  :   diphenyltriazole,  CPh^^  ^^CPh 

(Pinner,  Annalen,  1897,  299,  255),  has  hardly  any  basic  properties, 
being  soluble  in  dilute  alkali  hydroxides,  but  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  ; 

whereas  diphenyldihydrotriazole,   CPh<^^^^CHPh  (Pinner,  loc, 

eit.f  p.  266),  is  a  strong  base,  forming  with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and 
acetic  acids  stable  salts  which  are  not  decomposed  by  water. 
Of  the  two  possible  "  partially  cyclic  "  amidines, 
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the  alkyl  group  is  in  the  more  negative  position  in  II,  and  there- 
fore, 2-phenylimino-3  :  4-dimetbyl-2  : Sdihydrothiazole  is  obtained  on 
metbylation  of  the  base 

which  has  R-C^Hg. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  alkyl  derivatives, 

derived  from  Gabriel  and  Prager's  bases, 

the  alkyl  is  probably  in  the  more  negative  position  in  Y  if  K«an 
aryl  group,  but  in  VI  if  R  ia  a  hydrogen  atom  or  an  alkyl  group ; 
hence  Gabriel's  methylated  bases  are  of  the  latter,  but  Prager's  of 
the  former  type. 

The  constitution  of  the  derivative  obtained  on  alkylation  of  an 
amidine  having  been  determined,  it  is  assumed  usually  that  the 
constitution  of  the  amidine  is  to  be  represented  by  placing  a  hydrogen 
atom  in  the  position  taken  up  by  the  alkyl.  Thus,  according  to 
Ton  Pechmann  (^er.,  1897,  30,  1781),  benzphenylamidine  must  be 

C^Hj-C^jq.„p,   ,  because  on  methylation  it  yields   the    derivative 

C^Hj'C^^^^p^.     If,   however,   methylation  of  an  amidine  takes 

place  not  by  direct  substitution,  but  by  addition  of  methyl  iodide  and 
subsequent  elimination  of  hydrogen  iodide,  the  intermediate  additive 
product  in  the  formation  of  the  methyl  derivative  of  benzphenyl- 
amidine must  be  CJ(jH5*CI<^^|pj^  or  CjH5-C<^^|pj^j  (compare 

Beckmann  and  Fellrath,  Annalm,  1893,  273,  24),  which  could  be 
formed  by  addition  of  methyl   iodide  to   an  amidine  only  of  the 

constitution  CgH5-C<^p^. 

This  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  alkylation  of  amidines  is  in 
agreement  with  the  behaviour  of  ethylene-^-thiocarbamide  and  of 
propylene-^-thiocarbamide.  Gabriel,  having  determined  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  methyl  derivatives  (see  p.  60),  represented  these  bases  by 
the  formule 
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Lftter,  Gabriel  aod  Leupold  {Ber.,  1898,  81,  2832)  treated  these 
two  bases  with  nitrous  acid  in  benzene  solution  and  obtained  the 
deriTatiTee 

and 

respectively,  probably  owing  to  the  intermediate  formation  of  diaxo- 
compoanda,     pointing    to     the     constitutions     L    *  ,^^C'NH,  and 


CHMe-S. 


I„ ^^^C-NHg  for  the  two  bases.  These  constitutions  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  imino-formulie  for  the  methyl  derivatives  if  the 
methylation  takes  place  through  the  intermediate  formation  of  the 
additive  products 

9^2 S^_.  ^„  .      CHMe— S^^-  «-„ 


or 


Bamberger  and  Lorenzen  {Annalen,  1893,  273,  274)  have  pointed 
out  that  the  addition  of  methyl  iodide  takes  place  to  a  tertiary,  in 
preference  to  a  primary  or  secondary,  nitrogen  atom.  Owing  to  these 
considerations,  we  have  ascribed  formulse  of  the  type  III  to  the 
amidines  which  yield  the  alkyl  derivatives  II,  YII  to  those  which 
form  the  alkyl  derivatives  VI,  and  YIII  to  the  parent  bases  of 
the  compounds  Y. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  only  to  the  direct  alkylation  of 
amidines  by  the  action  of  alkyl  haloids  at  the  laboratory  or  higher 
temperature  with  or  without  a  solvent,  and  not  to  indirect  alkylation 
by  the  action  of  alkyl  haloids  on  a  metallic  derivative  of  the  amidine 
With  the  idea  that  methylation  by  the  latter  method  might  lead  to 
the  formation  of  the  isomeric  series  of  alkyl  derivatives,  we  digeste 
the  silver  derivatives  of  the  2-arylimiDo-5-methyltetrahydrothiazoles 
VIII  with  one  molecule  of  methyl  iodide,  but  without  obtaining  more 
than  traces  of  oily  products  which  might  be  the  alkylated  amidines, 
the  original  base  being  recovered  almost  entirely  in  each  case. 

Similarly,  Bamberger  and  Loreuzen  {loc.  cU.f  p.  282)  found  that 
only    very  small  amounts  of    1:2:  d-trime^hylbenzimidazole    were 
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formed  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  the  silver  derivative  of 
2  : 5-dimethylbenzimidazole,  whilst  Meldola,  Eyre,  and  Lane  (Trans., 
1903,  83,  1185)  obtained  the  same  alkyl  derivatives  from  ethenyldi- 
aminonaphthalenes  by  the  direct  and  the  indirect  methods  of  alkyla- 
tion,  but  in  much  the  poorer  yields  by  the  latter  process.  We  suggest 
that  in  reality  no  alkylation  of  these  amidines  takes  place  by  the 
indirect  method,  the  small  amounts  of  alkyl  derivatives  formed  being 
due  to  interaction  of  the  alkyl  iodide  with  the  liberated  amidine, 
especially  as  the  best  yields  by  the  indirect  method  appear  to  be 
obtained  when,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Meldola,  Eyre,  and  Lane  {loc, 
cit,,  p.  1193),  an  excess  of  the  alkyl  haloid  is  employed. 

On   the    other    hand,    2-acetylimino-3  :  4-dimethyl-2  :  3-dihydrothi- 

azole,    H      ^    ^>CINAc,  is  formed  in  good  yield  by  the  indirect 

method  from  the  acetyl  derivative  of  2-amino-i-metbylthiazole,  as  was 
2-acetylimino-5-phenyl-3-methyl-2  : 3-dihydrothiodiazole, 


c.h,.c<^.^^:nac. 


from  2>amino5-phenylthiodiazole,  studied  by  Young  and  Eyre  (Trans., 
1901,  79,  54),  whereas  attempts  to  methylate  the  last  substance  by 
the  direct  method  met  with  no  success.  It  may  be  that  the  greatly 
diminished  basicity  of  the  nitrogen  atom  of  the  side-chain  consequent 
on  the  introduction  of  the  acetyl  group  causes  isomeric  change  to  take 
place: 

the  hydrogen  atom  being  less  labile  when  attached  to  the  less  negative 
atom,  the  subsequent  direct  substitution,  on  treatment  of  the  silver 
derivative  with  methyl  iodide, 

being  due  to  the  increased  acidity  of  the  molecule. 


Experimental. 

2'Aminothiazole8   and   2-Ifnin0'2  iS-dihydrothiazoles, 

2-Anilino-4-methylthiazole  was  prepared  by  Hantzsch  and  Weber 
(J5er.,  1887,  20,  3130)  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  2-hydroxy-4-methyl- 
thiazole,  and  was  found  by  these  authors  to  melt  at  117°.  Traumann 
{loc,  cit,)f  who  prepared  the  base  by  acting  on  phenylthiocarbamide 
with   chloroacetone,  found   it  to  melt  at   115°.     On  repeating    the 
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preparatioii  by  Traumann's  method,  we  obtained  a  substance  which 
crystallised  from  dilate  alcohol  in  long  needles  and  melted  at  1 1 7-.-1  If^. 
When  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate,  the  base 
formed  an  acetyl  derivative,  which  was  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
benzene,  but  only  moderately  so  in  light  petroleum ;  from  the  last 
solvent  it  crystallised,  on  slow  evaporation,  in  clusters  of  soft,  white, 
silky,  matted  needles  which  melted  at  114*5^ 

0-1655  gave  17"0  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  755  mm.     N  «  1 1-95. 
CjoH^N^-CjHjO  requires  N  =  1207  per  cent. 

%Phenylimin(h3  :  i^mathyl-2  :  Z^ihydroihiazoU,  §5  .VMV^'^^^' 

2-Anilino-4-methylthiazole  was  heated  with  methyl  iodide  and 
methyl  alcohol  in  a  closed  Tessel  for  one  hour  in  the  water-bath,  and 
the  {voduct,  after  being  diluted  with  water  and  boiled  to  expel  the 
methyl  alcohol,  made  alkaline  and  extracted  with  beniene ;  the  oily 
residue  obtained  on  drying  and  distilling  the  benzene  residue  was 
sUowed  to  solidify  slowly  in  a  desiccator  over  soda-lime.  The  base 
prepared  in  this  manner  was  moderately  soluble  in  warm  light 
petroleum,  from  its  solution  in  which  it  separated  in  small,  white 
crystals  melting  at  65 — 66°. 

0*1458  gave  17*4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14'5°  and  755  mm.   N  « 13*93. 
CiiHjjN^  requires  N^  13*72  per  cent. 

The  platiniehloride,  formed  by  adding  platinic  chloride  to  the 
solution  of  the  base  in  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallised 
from  the  solution  on  cooling,  and  after  being  dried  at  1 05°  melted  at 
189—190°. 

0-2446  gave  00584  Pt     Pt  =  2388. 

{CiiHi,NjS)2,H:jPtCIg  requires  Pt«  23*83  per  cent. 

Hydrolysis  of  2'PhenyliminO'3 :  ^imeihyl-l :  3-dihydroihiazole, 

The  methylated  base  was  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  245 — 250°  for  four  and  a  half  hours.  After 
concentration  on  the  water-bath,  during  which  operation  considerable 
quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  were  evolved,  an  excess  of  potassium 
hydroxide  was  added  and  the  product  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam, 
any  alkaline  vapours  which  passed  through  the  receiver  being  retained 
by  an  acid  trap.  The  distillate,  after  acidification  and  concentration, 
was  again  made  alkaline  and  boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus  until  no 
alkaline  vapours  could  be  detected  on  removal  of  the  hydrochlmc 
acid  trap.     The  residual  liquid  ii^  the  boiling  flask  gave  the  iffonitrile 
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reaction  for  primary  amines  and  the  bleaching  powder  reaction  for 
aniline,  whilst  the  solution  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  trap  gave  only 
the  first  of  these  two  reactions,  but  when  made  alkaline  smelt  strongly 
of  methylamine.  In  one  experiment,  a  small  amount  of  a  white,  solid 
substance  separated  from  the  distillate;  it  melted  at  78^  and  was 
possibly  2-oxy-3  : 4-dimethyl-2  :  3-dihydrothiazole. 

2'AUylaminO'i^nethylthiazole,  U  ^C'NH'CjHj. 

The  hydrochloride  of  this  base  was  formed  by  gradually  adding 
1  mol.  of  chloroacetone  to  1  mol.  of  allylthiocarbamide ;  as  the  re- 
action takes  place  with  considerable  development  of  heat,  it  was 
necessary  to  cool  the  mixture  with  water.  The  cold  product  was 
treated  with  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  solid  thus  obtained 
recrystallised  from  light  petroleum,  when  it  formed  long,  white, 
silky  needles.  The  base,  which  was  observed  to  have  a  slight  odour 
resembling  that  of  thyme,  melted  at  40 — 41^. 

0*2572  gave  40*9  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  753  mm.    N  » 18*44. 
01780     „    0-2640  BaSO^.     S-20-66. 

C7H10N3S  requires  N«18'18  j  8 -20-78  per  cent. 

The  cteetyl  derivative,  formed  by  boiling  2-allylamino-4-methyl- 
thiazole  with  acetic  anhydride,  was  obtained  as  an  oil  which  solidified 
slowly  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  it  was  readily  soluble  in  benzene,  but 
only  moderately  so  in  light  petroleum,  from  which  it  crystallised  in 
thin,  square  plates.  It  melted  at  36 — 37°  and  had,  especially  before 
recrystallisation,  an  odour  resembling  that  of  impure  acebamide. 

0-2590  gave  0-3040  BaSO^.     8=16-12. 

CyHftNgS'OjHjO  requires  8  =  16-33  per  cent. 


2-Allf/lim%no'd  :  i-dimetiiyl^  :  3-dihydrothiazole,  m  >C:N-CgH4. 

The  hydriodide  formed  by  heating  2-allylamino-4-methylthiazole 
with  methyl  iodide  and  methyl  alcohol  in  a  closed  vessel  at  100° 
separated  from  the  mixture  after  some  days  in  almost  colourless, 
large,  prismatic  plates.  When  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol, 
in  which  it  was  readily  soluble,  and  precipitated  by  addition  of  ether, 
the  salt  was  obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline  meal,  which  melted  at 
116—117°. 

0*2035  gave  0*1616  Agl.    I  ==  42-94. 

CgH^jN^jHI  requires  1  =  42-89  per  cent. 
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Om  treatment  of  the  hjrdriodide  with  potassium  hjdrozide  in  con» 
centrated  aqueous  solution,  extraction  of  the  product  with  benzene, 
and  eyaporation  of  the  extract,  the  free  base  was  obtained  as  a 
slightly  red,  viscid  oil  possessing  a  characteristic  odour ;  it  was  readily 
soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  formed  a  crystalline  plcUiniohlaridef  which 
dissolyed  to  only  a  slight  extent  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

ffydrdlysis  of  2'AUylimtno-Z  :  A-dim4thyl'2  :  3-dihydrothiazole. 

The  methylated  base  was  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  230 — 240°  for  five  hours.  >  The  product  was 
concentrated,  made  alkaline,  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam ;  the 
distillate  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  obtained  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  2-phenylimino-3  : 4-dimethyl-2  :  3-dihydrothiazole.  Both 
the  residual  liquid  from  the  reflux  apparatus  and  the  solution  from 
the  hydrochloric  acid  trap  gave  the  i^onitrile  reaction,  showing  that 
the  hydrolysis  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  two  primary  amines. 

2'AoeiyliminoA'VMthyl-2  : 3-dihydrothiazoie, 

2-Amino-4-methylthiazole  hydrochloride  was  prepared  by  the  action 
of  chloroaoetone  on  thiocarbamide  (Traumann,  loo,  eit,),  and  the  base 
liberated  by  addition  of  concentrated  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide 
and  extracted  with  benzene.  On  evaporation  of  the  extract,  there  was 
obtained  a  slightly  pink  oil,  which,  when  cooled  over  calcium  chloride 
in  a  desiccator,  solidified  to  a  white,  slightly  hygroscopic  solid  melting 
at  42°.  The  acetyl  derivative,  formed  by  boiling  the  anhydrous  base 
with  1  mol.  of  acetic  anhydride  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  is  moderately 
soluble  in  warm  water,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  shining, 
colourless  crystals.  The  melting  point  was  found  to  be  134°,  as  given 
by  Traumann. 

On  addition  of  1  mol.  of  silver  nitrate  and  1  mol.  of  ammonia 
in  aqueous  solution  to  its  solution  in  alcohol,  the  acetyl  compound 
formed  a  silver  derivative  as  a  dense,  white  precipitate,  which,  after 
heing  well  washed  and  dried  at  100°,  was  fairly  stable  to  light. 

0-1962  gave  00809  Ag.     Ag  =  41  -23. 

C4H^N2SAg*C2B[80  requires  Ag  =  4103  per  cent. 

When  heated  with  1  moL  of  methyl  iodide  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  in  a  closed  vessel  at  100°,  the  silver  derivative  forms 
2-acefylifninO'd  ;  i-4imethyl-2  :  3<lihydrothiazolef 

F    2 
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which,  on  evaporation  of  the  methjl-alooholic  solution  and  re- 
crystallisation  of  the  residue,  was  obtained  in  white,  nodular, 
crystfiJline  aggregates  which  melted  at  about  80^,  or  iharplj  at  113^, 
after  being  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  (Hantzsch  and 
Weber,  J5«r.,  1887,  20,  3124). 

Methylatian  of  ^-Methylamino-i'tnethylthiivsole, 

The  hydrochloride  of  2-methylamino-4-methylthiazole  was  prepared 
by  slowly  mixing  chloroacetone  and  methylthiocarbamide  in  molecular 
proportions;  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the  reacting  mixture 
cooled  by  means  of  ice-water.  The  base  was  liberated  by  treatment 
of  its  hydrochloride  with  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  and  recrystal- 
lised  from  benzene,  from  which  it  separated  as  a  slightly  pink  oil ; 
this  solidified  slowly,  forming  long,  white  needles,  which  melted  at  64° 
and  dissolved  readily  in  methyl  alcohol  or  light  petroleum.  Traumann 
(lac,  cit,)  gives  the  melting  point  of  this  base  as  42°. 

The  result  obtained  from  the  sulphur  determination,  together  with 
the  formation  of  2-methylimino-3 : 4-dimethyl-2  :  3-dihydrothiazole,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  constitution  of  our  base. 

0-1962  gave  03642  BaSO^.     S  =  25-52. 

CgHgNsS  requires  S  -  25*06  per  cent. 

When  heated  with  1  mol.  of  methyl  iodide  in  methyl-alcohoUc 
solution  in  a  closed  vessel  at  100°,  2-methylamino-4-methylthiazole 
yielded  2-methylimino-3  :  4-dimethyl-2  :  3-dihydrothiazole  hydriodide, 

M      ^^^CINMe,HI,   which  separated  in  stellate  aggregates  of 

crystals  melting  at  54°,  or  at  164°  after  drying  at  105°. 

Hantzsch  and  Weber,  who  prepared  this  salt  by  heating  2-amiDo- 
thiazole  with  2  mols.  of  methyl  iodide  {Ber,,  1887,  20,  3123),  found  it 
to  melt  at  54°,  or  when  anhydrous  at  155°,  whilst  Traumann  (loc.  cU.)j 
who  obtained  the  base  by  treating  «-dimethylthiocarbamide  with 
chloroacetone,  gives  the  melting  point  of  the  anhydrous  hydriodide  as 
164°. 


2-Iminotetrahydrothiazol68  and  i-Amino-A  :  5-dihydrothiazole$. 
2'Ph^nylimino'6'fnethyltetr(Mhydrothiazoley 

The  hydrochloride,  prepared  by  heating  «-phenylallylthiocarbamid6 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  in  a  closed  vessel  at  100°,  was 
treated   with  concentrated  aqueous  potassium   hydroxide,  and  Hm^ 
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product  recrystallised  from  hot  dilate  alcohol.  The  hase  ohtained  in 
this  manner  crystallised  in  needles  and  melted  at  117^  (Frager, 
loe,  cU.). 

0-1673  gare  0-2044  BaSO^.    S  =  16-79. 

0*1577     »,     1 9-6  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  11 '5'' and  755  mm.  N  =  14*71. 
CioHi^NjS  requires  S- 1667 ;  N- 1458  per  cent. 

The  base  formed  a  picrate,  which  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  in 
rough,  yellow  needles  and  melted  at  154°. 

0-1378  gare  20-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  725  mm.   N  =  16*46. 
C^oHi2N^,OgH,07Ng  requires  N  =  16-63  per  cent. 

When  shaken  with  acetic  anhydride,  the  base  dissolved  with  slight 
development  of  heat,  forming  a  clear  solution ;  after  some  time,  the 
mixture  was  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  was  washed 
with  aqueous  potassium  carbonate,  dried,  and  distilled  on  the  water- 
bath.  The  residual  oil  gradually  solidified  to  a  crystalline  mass  which 
melted  at  47^. 

01808  gave  0-4069  GO,  and  00993  Rfi.     0-61-38 ;  H»6*10. 
01552     „    01557  BaSO^.    S-13-79. 
CioHjiN^-CjHjO  requires  0  =  6154 ;  H  =  5-98  ;  S  =  13  68  per  cent. 

The  acetyl  derivative  was  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 
bensEene,  less  so  in  light  petroleum,  and  separated  from  its  solutions  as 
an  oil,  which  rapidly  solidified  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the 
crystalline  substance. 

When  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  poured  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  the  base  formed  the  silver  derivative,  OioHj^N^SAg, 
which  was  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate.  After  being  washed  with 
dilute  alcohol  and  dried  at  90°,  the  silver  derivative  detonated  when 
heated  on  a  piece  of  porcelain  over  the  Bunsen  flame,  whilst  when 
heated  in  a  capillary  tube  it  blackened  and  commenced  to  melt  at 
130°. 

0-2473  gave  0-0890  Ag.    Ag  ^  35 -99. 

Oj^^Hj^NgSAg  requires  Aga  36  08  per  cent. 

With  the  object  of  obtaining  possibly  a  methyl  base  isomeric  with 
that  prepared  by  Prager,  the  silver  derivative  was  warmed  with  1 
moL  of  methyl  iodide  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  and  the  product 
evaporated  and  shaken  with  benzene.  The  base  obtained  on  evapora- 
tion of  the  benzene  solution  was  converted  into  its  picrate,  which 
crystallised  in  rough,  yellow  needles,  melted  at  154°,  and  gave 
analytical  results  agreeing  with  those  required  by  the  picrate  of 
2-phenyltmino-5-methyltetrahydrothiazole. 
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0*1279  gave  18*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17^  and  756  mm.  N- 16*86.' 
Ci^jHi^NjSjCfiHgOyNg  requires  N  =  16*63  per  cent. 
CioH„N2SMe,C,H30^N3       „        N-1609,.      „ 

%PhenylmethylaminO'h-meihyl'i :  5-dihydrothiazole, 

As  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  the  silver  derivative  did  not  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  methyl  base,  2-phenylimino-5-methyltetrahydro- 
thiazole  was  heated  with  1  mol.  of  methyl  iodide  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  in  a  closed  vessel  at  100^.  The  base  was  mixed  also  with  an 
excess  of  methyl  iodide,  and  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  over- 
night in  a  flask  cooled  by  ice-water  (Prager,  loe.  oii.,  p.  2997).  By 
these  two  methods,  the  same  methyl  base  was  obtained  as  an  oil, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzeue,  or  dilute  acids. 

The  pUuinicifdoride  of  the  methyl  base  crystallised  in  salmon- 
coloured,  nodular  aggregates  of  plates  and  melted  at  184°. 

A.^^  0*4758  gave  01132  Pt.     Pt- 23*79. 
B.     0-3254    „     00775  Pt.     Pt  =  23*81. 

(CiiHi4N8S)8,H2Pt01e  requires  Pt- 23*69  per  cent. 

The  piorate  of  the  methyl  base  melted  under  boiling  water,  in  which 
it  was  slightly  soluble,  crystallising  on  cooling  in  soft,  yellow  needles ; 
it  dissolved  readily  in  alcohol,  from  which,  on  dilution,  it  crystallised 
in  clusters  of  yellow  needles.  It  melted  at  114 — 115°;  Prager  gives 
its  melting  point  as  12^°. 

A.  0*1180  gave  17*1  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  1 8°  and  740  mm.     N  =«  1 6 -^8. 

B.  0*1525     „    21*8     „  „         „        19°    „    751mm.     N  =  16-23. 

CiiHi^NjSjCgHgO^Ng  requires  N  =  16  09  per  cent. 

2-PhenyletIiylaniino-5'meUiyl-i :  5-diJiydroihiazole, 

.  2-Phenylimino-5-methyltetrahydrothiazole  was  heated  with  1  mol.  of 
ethyl  iodide  in  ethyl* alcoholic  solution  in  a  closed  vessel  at  100°  and 
the  product  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  made  alkaline,  and 
extracted  with  benzene.  On  evaporation  of  the  beuzene,  the  eUiyl  base 
was  obtained  as  an  oil,  which  was  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
less  so  in  light  petroleum,  and  only  sparingly  so  in  water,  and  had  the 
peculiar  odour  characteristic  of  the  group  of  compounds.      On  addition 

*  The  analyses  A  and  B  given  for  the  platinichloride  and  piorate  are  for  the  salts 
of  the  base  prepared  by  the  first  and  second  methods  of  methylation  respectively. 
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of  platinic  chloride  to  its  solution  in  dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hase 
formed  the  jptomiGUorwii,  which  sepaxmted  as  a  reddish-yellow, 
crystalline  powder  and  melted  and  decompoeed  at  156°. 

0-6488,  dried  at  105%  gave  01488  Ft.    Ft  =» 2293. 

(Ci2^i0N^)2,H^Cl^  requires  Ft »  2294  per  cent. 

Formalvm  of  fi-Mdhi^tcMrine  from  2-Phmyleihylamim>-^'fMthyl-i  :  5- 

dikydroAiazole. 

The  ethyl  base  was  oxidised  with  potassium  chlorate  in  slightly 
warm  hydroohloric  acid,  and  the  product  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  residue 
from  this  extract  was  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  150 — 200%  and  the  solution  filtered  from  tarry 
matters  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  On  extracting  the  dried  product 
with  absolute  alcohol,  a  white  residue  was  obtained,  which,  after 
recrystallisation  from  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  separated  from  a  small 
quantity  of  warm  water  in  transparent,  rhombic  plates  and  agreed  in 
its  other  properties  with  those  of  )3-methyltaurine  as  described  by 
Gabriel  {Ber.,  1889,  22,  2984).  When  powdered  and  heated  in  a 
capillary  tube,  /^methyltaurine  melts  at  284 — 285% 

01732  gave  01638  COg  and  01015  HgO.    0-2579  ;  H-6-51. 
01845     „    0-3143  BaSO^.     8=23-89. 

0*1936  „  17*5  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  742  mm«  K- 10*24. 
NHj-CHa'CHMe-SOjH   requires   0-25-90;     H-6-48;    N-1007j 

S-2302  per  cent. 

s-p-ro/yWZyWi()C(ir6(mt<fo,  CeH^MelNH'CS-NH'OjHft. 

This  substance  was  prepared  by  boiling  jp-toluidine  with  a  slight 
excess  of  allylthiocarbimide  in  alcoholic  solution  in  a  refiax  apparatus. 
On  removal  of  the  alcohol  and  excess  of  the  thiooarbimide  by 
distillation  in  a  current  of  steam,  the  product  separated  as  a 
heavy  oil,  which  solidified  on  cooling  and,  after  purification  by  repeated 
oystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  was  obtained  in  nodular  aggregates 
of  almost  colourless  needles  which  melted  at  98^. 

0-2011  gave  0-2304  BaSO^.     S  - 15-75. 

^11-^14^2^  requires  S=  15*53  per  cent. 
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^-p-Tol^^liminO'd-methyltetrcthi^drothiazoU, 

t-j^-Tolylallylthiocarbamide  was  converted  into  the  corresponding 
tetrahydrothiazole  by  the  SiCtion  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at 
100^  under  pressure.  The  clear  solution  thus  obtained  was  evapox^ 
ated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ti^ated  with  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide, 
and  the  liberated  base  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

2-p-Tolylimitio-5-methyltetrahydrothiazole  crystallised  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  small,  shining  plates  or  broad  needles,  or  from  ether  in 
diamond-shaped  plates,  and  melted  at  106°. 

0-1662  gave  0-3664  00^ and  00970  H^O.     C « 63-97 ;  H  =  6-90. 
0*1887     „     22-2  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  16""  and  750  mm.    N- 13*49. 
0-1759    „     0-2001  BaSO^.     S  =  15-64. 
C11H14N2S  requires  C  =  64-08;    H«6-80;  N  =  13-59 ;  S  =  15*53  per 

cent. 

The  base  dissolved  readily  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on 
addition  of  platinic  chloride  formed  the  plcUiniehloride,  which  crystal- 
lised in  small,  rough,  thick,  yellow  needles,  and  after  being  dried  at 
110°  melted  and  decomposed  at  204°. 

0-5061  gave  0-1199  Pt.     Pt«  23-69. 

(CiiHi4N2S),,H2PtCl^  requires  Pt«  23-74  per  cent. 

The  €tc0t$fl  derivative,  CnHijNjS'CjHgO,  was  formed  by  gently 
warming  the  base  with  acetic  anhydride;  it  crystallised  from  light 
petroleum  in  white  prisms  and  melted  at  61°. 

0*1689  gave  0*1606  BaSO^.     S  - 13-08. 

CijHigONjS  requires  S-=  12  90  per  cent. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acetyl  derivative 
gradually  dissolved,  and  on  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  the 
solution  the  parent  base,  melting  at  106°,  was  precipitated. 

2'^-Tolylfnethi/lam%nO'6'msihyl-i :  b-dihydrothiazole. 

On  shaking  2-j[>-tolylimino-5-methyltetrahydrothiazole  with  slightly 
more  than  one  mol.  of  methyl  iodide,  the  mixture  became  warm  and 
changed  to  a  clear  liquid  which  gradually  solidified.  The  product  was 
boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  free  it  from  the  excess 
of  methyl  iodide,   made  alkaline,  and   extracted  with  ether.      The 
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methyl  base,  which  was  obtained  as  an  oil  on  evaporating  the  ethereal 
extract,  dissolved  readily  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  ether,  or 
benzene,  and  had  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  2-a]nino-4  : 5-dihydro- 
thiazoles. 

The  platiniehloride  melted  and  decomposed  at  110^. 

0-2213  gave  00513  Pt.     Pt- 23-18. 

(Ci2H,sN^)2,H,PtOl0  requires  Pt- 22*94  per  cent. 

Oxidation  of  2'P'TolylmMylammo-5'fnMylA  :  b-dihydrothiazoU* 

The  ^-tolylmethylamino-base  was  ozidiBed  with  potassium  chlorate 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  product  treated  as  described  under  the 
oxidation  of  the  phenylethylamino-base.  The  final  residue,  after 
extraction  with  absolute  alcohol,  cryBtallised  from  water  in  transparent 
plates,  melted  at  284 — 285^,  and  on  analysis  gave  numbers  agreeing 
widi  thoee  required  for  /3-methyltaurine. 

0-1821  gave  0*3088  BaSO^.    8  »  23*32. 

C^KfiJtHS  requires  S»  2302  per  cent. 

The  absolute  alcoholic  extract  was  evaporated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  treated  with  an  excess  of  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  and  dis- 
tilled in  a  current  of  steam.  On  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
platinic  chloride  to  the  distillate,  the  piatinieUoride  of  methyl-jp-tolui- 
dine  separated  as  a  red,  crystalline  powder,  which  was  dried  at  110°. 

0 4109  gave  0*1222  Pb.    Pt  =  2974. 

(CgH4Me-NHMe)yHjPt01^  requires  Pt  =  29*91. 

2-p-TolyleihylaminO'5'melhyl-i :  5'dihydroihiawle^ 

2-p-Tolylimino-5-methyltetrahydrothiazole  was  heated  with  slightly 
more  than  one  mol  of  ethyl  iodide  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  in  a  closed 
vessel  for  one  hour  at  100°,  and  the  product  boiled  with  water,  made 
alkaline  and  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethyl  base  was  obtained,  on 
evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution,  as  an  oil  which  was  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  benzene,  or  dilute  acids. 

The  pkUifUchloride  separated  from  its  solution  in  warm  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  orange-coloured  crystals,  which  melted  and  decomposed 
at  189—190°. 

0-6832  gave  01605  Pt.     Pt « 2203. 

(CjgHi3N^),,HjPtCljj  requires  Pt  =  2221  per  cent. 
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Omdation  of  2-p'TolyleihyiaminO'5'-fnethyl-i  :  b-dihydraUiAazoU. 

The  />-tolyleth7lamino-ba8e  was  oxidised  with  potassium  chlorate 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  product  hydrolysed  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  at  160 — 200^.  The  residue  obtained  on 
evaporation  was  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol  and  recrystallised 
from  wateri  when  it  formed  transparent  plates  and  melted  at  264 — 285^ 
(/3-methyltaurine). 

01932  gave  03286  BaSO^.     S  =  23-38. 

C3H9O3NS  requires  S»2302  per  cent. 

The  alcoholic  extract  yielded  the  platinichloride  of  ethyl-/»-toluidine. 

0-2336  gave  00666  Pt.     Pt » 28-51. 

{C^H^Me-NHEt)j,H^Cla  requires  Pt- 28-68  per  cent. 

2-0  Tolylimino-5-meihyUetrahydrothiazole,  1     ^    ^CIN'OyH^. 

This  base  was  prepared  according  to  Prager's  directions  (loc.  cU,, 
p.  2999)  from  «-o-tolylallylthiocarbamide ;  it  crystallised  in  small 
plates  and  melted  at  126°. 

0*1699  gave  01941  BaSO^.     S»  15-71. 

CjiH^^N^S  requires  3—15-53  per  cent. 

On  addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  its  solution  in  alcohol,  the  base 
formed  the  silver  derivative  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  was  washed 
and  dried  at  105"". 

0-9561  gave  0-3289  Ag.     Ag  =  34-40. 

CiiHjjNjSAg  requires  Ag  — 34*49  per  cent. 

The  acetyl  derivative,  CuHjjNjjS-CjHgO,  was  prepared  by  boiling 
the  base  with  acetic  anhydride  and  shaking  the  product  with  water  ; 
it  crystallised  from  light  petroleum  in  stout' prisms,  melted  at  68^, 
and  was  easily  soluble  in  benzene,  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetone,  but  only 
sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum. 

01529  gave  03522  CO,  and  0-0897  HjO.     C  -  6282  ;  H  «  6-52. 
0-2137     „    0-2029  BaSO^.     S  =  1305. 
CigH^gONjS  requires  C -62-90  ;  H-6-45  ;  S«  12*90  per  cent. 

The  acetyl  derivative  dissolved  unchanged  in  cold  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  its  solution,  in  which  it  was  precipitated  unchanged 
on  addition  of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  but  when  boiled  with  the 
dilute  acid  it  was  hydrolysed,  and  the  precipitate  obtained  on  addition 
of  the  alkali  hydroxide  consisted  of  the  parent  base  melting  at  126^. 
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^'O'T<dylmeihylam%n0'^'meithyU^ :  5'dihydrothiazoUf 

j;^'^>.N«,.cw. 

This  substance  was  obtained  as  an  oil  by  shaking  2-a-tolylimino^- 
methyltetrahydrothiazole  with  methyl  iodide  and  liberating  the 
methyl  base  with  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide.  The  plcUinichloride 
melt^  and  decomposed  at  about  200°. 

0-5318  gave  0-1217  Pt.     Pt=«  22-88. 

(Ci2HieNjS)j,H,PtCle  requires  Pt=.  22-94  per  cent. 

On  oxidising  the  base  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
add  and  hydrolysing  the  product  with  concentrated  hydi-ochloric  acid 
At  150 — 200°,  we  obtained,  as  did  Prager,  /3-methyltaurine  melting  at 
284—285° 

0-3044  gave  0-5106  BaSO^.     S  =  23-31. 

CjHjjOjNS  requires  S  =  23-02  per  cent. 


%o-T6lylethylamino^'meUiyJA :  ^-dihydroAiazole, 

.  The  hydriodide  of  this  base  was  formed  by  heating  2-o-tolylimino-5- 
Hdethyltetrahydrothiazole  with  ethyl  iodide  and  ethyl  alcohol  in  a 
diMed  vessel  at  100°.  When  liberated  by  means  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  th&  base  was  obtained  as  an  oil  which  had  the  characteristic 
odoo^  and  dissolved  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  or  dilute  acids. 
The  pla^nieklaride  formed  orange-red  crystals  which  melted  and 
deeomfiosed  at  203° 

0-7959  gave  0-1764  Pt.    Pt-2217. 

(Cj-3HjgN^)j,HjPtClg  requires  Pt  =  22-21  per  cent 

The  base  was  oxidised  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  oxidation  product  hydrolysed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add,  and  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  extracted  with  absolute 
alcohol.  The  part  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  was  ^-methyltaurine, 
as  after  recrystallisation  from  90  per  cent,  alcohol  it  melted  at 
284—285° 

0-1587  gave  01499  CO,  and  00945  H^O.     C  =- 25-76  ;  H  =  6-62. 
0-2173     „     19-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  754  mm.   N  =  10-22. 
CjHeOjNS  requires  C  -  25-90  ;  H  =-  6-48 ;  N  =  1007  per  cent. 
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The  absolute  alcoholic  extract  yielded  the  piatinichlande  of  ethyl-o- 
toluidine. 

0-2786  gave  0-0800  Pt.     Pt «  2870. 

(C^H4Me-NHEt)2,HjPtCl^  requires  Pt  =  28-68  per  cent. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Research  Fond  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  by  which  the  expenses  of 
this  investigation  were  partly  defrayed. 


X. — The  Influence  of  Certain  Amphoteric  Electrolytes 
on  Amyhlytic  Action. 

By  John  Simpson  Ford  and  John  Monteath  Guthrie. 

In  a  recent  publication  on  Lintner's  soluble  starch  and  the  estimation 
of  diastatic  power  {J.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904,  23,  414),  it  was  pointed 
out  by  one  of  us  that  under  certain  conditions  the  addition  of  aspara- 
gine  to  starch  solutions  undergoing  hydrolysis  by  malt  diastase  gave 
rise  to  an  increased  production  of  maltose.      From  the  experimental 
results   obtained  by   working  with   starch   preparations  of  varying 
degrees  of  purification,  it  was  concluded  that  this  augmentation  of 
the  hydrolysis  was  due,  not  to  a  specific  action  of  the  amide  on  the 
amylase,  but  to  an  indirect  action  in  preventing  or  lessening  the 
inhibitive  induence  of  certain  impurities  in  the  starch  solutions.     It 
was  established  that  the  addition  of  asparagine  to  starches  containing 
alkaline  impurities  increased  the  maltose  production  at  temperatures 
above  40^  whereas  addition  to  purer  starches  decreased  the  maltose 
production.      It  was  also  noted  that  asparagine  was  able  to  lessen  the 
inhibitory  influence  of  traces  of  copper,  which  were  found  to  have  a 
very  destructive  effect  on  amylolytic  action.      As  these  observations 
are  of  considerable  interest  and  physiological  import,  we  have  further 
investigated  this  action  of  asparagine  and  also  the  influence  of  certain 
amino-aoids  on  amylolytic  hydrolysis. 

Pr^Mratian  of  the  Starch. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  us  {loc,  cU.)  that  soluble  starch, 
prepared  by  Lintner's  method  or  otherwise,  is  extremely  difficult  to 
purify  ;  it  obstinately  retains  traces  of  phosphorus  compounds  which 
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prolonged  washing  with  water  does  not  remove,  and  which  are  not 
readily  eliminated  by  solution  and  precipitation  of  the  starch. 

Certain  of  the  preparations  of  soluble  starch  used  in  this  investiga- 
tion were  prepared  by  lintner's  process  as  usual,  then  further 
purified  by  solution  in  water  and  repeated  precipitation  by  means 
of  alcohol,  first  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  without 
addition  of  add.  The  method  is  tedious  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pacecipitations  may  be  necessary  before  a  neutral  product  is  obtained. 
We  have  now  found  that  prolonged  digestion  and  extraction  of 
ordinary  preparations  from  maize  with  dilute  acid  (HCl)  removes  the 
phosphoms  compounds  completely.  After  this  treatment  and  wash- 
ing with  water,  a  few  precipitations  with  alcohol  yield  an  equally 
pore  starcb.  The  criteria  of  purity  we  employ  are  neutrality  to 
roBolic  acid  and  phenolphthalein,  and  absence  of  indications  of  phos- 
phoric acid  to  molybdate  solution  in  the  ash  of  5  grams  ignited  with 
aodium  carbonate  and  nitrate.  The  latter  is  a  severe  test  and  it  is 
not  often  that  a  preparation  is  obtained  which  does  not  show  a  faint 
coloration  to  this  reagent  The  specific  conductivity  of  2  per  cent. 
solutions  of  such  purified  starches  runs  about  5  x  10~*  reciprocal  ohms 
per  cjc.  at  25°,  so  that,  although  not  pure,  a  close  approximation  to 
purity  is  evident.  In  connection  with  the  drying  of  alcohol-pre- 
cipitated preparations  of  starch,  we  have  noticed  on  several  occasions 
that  starches  which  were  neutral  when  tested  immediately  after 
filtration,  showed  faint  acidity  after  drying.  This  acidity  is  probably 
due  to  slight  oxidation  of  ihe  alcohol ;  Duchemin  and  Dourlen  (Campt, 
rend.y  1905,  140,  1466)  have  recently  shown  that  oxidation  of  alcohol 
takes  place  more  readily  than  is  generally  supposed.  Whatever  the 
origin  of  the  acidity  may  be,  its  formation  renders  the  attainment  of 
neutral  preparations  somewhat  difficult  if  ordinary  methods  of  drying 
in  air  be  employed.  We  have  found  it  convenient  to  dispense  with 
the  final  drying  in  many  cases,  and  also  to  supplement  the  method  of 
alcohol  precipitation  by  that  of  freezing  out,  the  separated  starch 
being  sucked  free  from  mother  liquor  on  a  Buchner  funnel,  then  dis- 
solved at  once  in  boiling  water.  The  strength  of  the  solution  is 
readily  deduced  from  its  specific  gravity.  Working  in  this  manner 
we  have  obtained  mnch  purer  preparations,  the  specific  conductivity 
of  2  per  cent,  solutions  being  reduced  to  1*5  x  10~®  at  25^.  The  dried 
alcohol-precipitated  specimens,  when  moistened  with  water,  form  a 
jelly-like  mass  which,  on  heating,  gives  a  solution  of  specific  rotation 
[a]iM-M»200 — 202^.  On  hydrolysis  with  malt  extract  at  55^  the 
transformation  products  are  the  same  as  those  yielded  by  ordinary 
starch  paste,  having  the  constants  [ajo  150^  R.  80.  Therefore,  if 
ordinary  starch  is  a  mixture  of  amylocellulose  and  amylopectin 
^Maquenne  and  Boux,  C<mpt.  rend.,  1905,  140,  1303),  our  prepara- 
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tions  must  evidently  have  retained  the  same  proportion  of  acid 
modified  amylopeotin,  notwithstanding  the  prolonged  purification  and 
separation  into  fractions  by  alcohol  precipitation  and  freezing  out. 


Preparatitm  of  the  Amylaae, 

Ordinary  preparations  of  malt  diastase  by  Lintner's  method  (/.  pr, 
Chem.,  1886,  [ii],  34,  378)  are  exceedingly  impure,  and  are  as  a  rule 
strongly  alkaline  in  reaction.  We  have  endeavoured  to  prepare 
purer  specimens  by  modifying  Lintner's  alcohol  method,  the  crude 
product  being  dissolved  in  water,  containing  potassium  dihydrogen 
phosphate,  and  reprecipitated  by  addition  of  excess  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  was  dialysed  for  some  days  and 
again  precipitated,  this  time  with  alcohol.  The  diastase  so  obtained 
had  only  feeble  amylolytic  properties,  and  was  still  far  from  pure  as 
regards  freedom  from  mineral  substances.  As  our  object  was  t^o  obtaixi 
an  enzyme  of  considerable  activity  and  relative  freedom  from  saline 
impurity,  we  did  not  further  pursue  this  method  of  preparation. 
Osborne  and  Campbell  {J.  Amer.  Chem,  Sac,,  1895,  17,  503 ;  1896, 
18,  536)  have  made  elaborate  investigations  on  the  chemical  nature  of 
amylase,  and  have  prepared  specimens  of  great  activity  and  purity  by 
the  methods  of  "  salting  out  *'  and  dialysis.  We  therefore  employed 
their  methods,  and  from  a  quantity  of  highly  active  malt  extract, 
kindly  presented  to  us  by  the  Distillers'  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  obtained 
a  small  yield  of  a  preparation  (F^)  suitable  for  our  purpose.  This  had 
a  diastatic  power  of  fully  300°  Lintner.  The  specific  conductivity  of 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  was  7*0  x  10~^  at  25^.  As  only  1  c.c.  of 
a  solution  of  5  to  15  milligrams  per  100  c.c.  was  taken  for  the  experi- 
ments to  be  described,  the  amount  of  impurity  contributed  by  the 
enzyme  preparation  was  less  than  that  of  the  distilled  water  used. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  with  the  purified  starch  and  diastase, 
we  have  to  record  several  made  with  ordinary  preparations  of 
lintner's  soluble  starch  and  malt  extract,  the  results  of  which  we 
will  consider  first,  as  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  a  recent  publica- 
tion by  J.  Effront  (ManUeur  Soientifique,  1904,  61,  661),  in  which  he 
traverses  the  conclusions  deduced  by  one  of  us  {loc,  cU.)y  and  reiter- 
ates his  opinion  that  the  accelerating  influence  of  asparagine  and 
certain  amino-acids  on  amylolytic  action  is  a  specific  one,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature  and  alkalinity  of  the  medium,  and  is 
exercised  with  all  natural  starches  of  whatever  origin.  Th^  results 
given  in  his  memoir  do  not,  however,  justify  this  conclusion,  as  the 
four  starches  which  he  employed  are  by  his  own  showing  obviously 
very  impure.  The  titration  values  he  records  indicate  that  all  the 
/starches  T^^re  alkaline,  whilst  the  fact  that  different  amounts  of 
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maltose  were  yielded  by  each  starch  on  treatment  with  eqoal  amounts 
of  malt  extract  is  oonclusive  proof  that  the  starches  contained  varying 
amounts  of  impnrity.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  his  purest  prepara- 
tion (D)  is,  as  regards  titration  value  to  rosolic  acid,  ten  times  more 
impure  than  the  most  impure  starch  used  as  an  example  in  the 
experiments  recorded  by  one  of  us  {loo.  eU,\  and,  further,  it  is  this 
Btardh  which  gives  the  smallest  maltose  production,  which  result  is  in 
our  exporienoe  indicative  of  metallic  contamination.  Notwithstanding 
this,  J.  ££Eront,  without  making  any  effort  to  repeat  his  work  on  the 
lines  suggested  {loo.  oU.)  with  purer  preparations,  or  to  verify  or 
disprove  our  contention  as  to  the  significance  of  these  titration  values, 
or  tiie  influence  of  metallic  impurity,  seeks  to  extend  his  generalisa- 
tions. We  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  observa-^ 
ticms,  but  the  mere  repetition  of  experiments  under  the  same 
conditions  does  not  add  additional  value  to  the  conclusions  he  has 
formed.  In  order  to  elucidate  further  the  important  and  varying 
influence  of  the  impurities  in  starches  on  amylolytic  action,  we  have 
prepared  several  impure,  as  well  as  purified  specimens,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  results  obtained  with  the  more  impure,  it  is  possible  to 
transcend  the  tenfold  increase  of  maltose  production  mentioned  by 
J.  ESront  and  other  workers.  A  normal  preparation  of  Lintner's 
soluble  starch  was  shaken  with  a  natural  water  containing  much 
ealcinm  carbonate  (0*4  gram  per  litre)  and  traces  of  iron  salts.  The 
starch  (Pa)  was  then  filtered,  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  dried* 
*It  contained  0006  per  cent,  of  iron.  With  colour  indicators,  the 
values  per  100  grams  were  as  under  : 

Bosolicacid    72  c.c.  iV710H2SO4. 

Phenolphthalein     8-0  c.c.  iVyi ONaOH. 

One  c.c.  of  malt  extract,  1*2  grams  of  malt  (d.  p.  38°  L.)  to  100  cc, 
was  added  to  70  cc.  of  a  1*5  per  cent,  solution  of  this  starch,  one  hour 

at  60-3°. 

Milligrams  of 
maltose  per  100  cc. 

Stnch  and  malt  extract  without  addition  3*0 

plus  1 5  milligrams  of  asparagine ...  7 3  '0 

„    80  „  „  ...  730 

„    60  „  „  ...  102-2 

„    70  „  „  ...  1110 

,,100  „  „  ...  114-0 

The  original  starch  (F)  under  like  conditions  gave  a  decreased 
maltose  formation  in  presence  of  asparagine. 

We  give  below  several  experiments  made  with  a  number  of  starches 
of  varying  degrees  of  purification. 
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Infiiunce  of  Asparagine  an  "  Early  "  MaUote  Produolion, 

Series  I, — One  c.c.  of  malt  extract,  0*6  gram  of  malt  (d.  p.  40°)  per 
100  CO.,  to  70  c.c.  of  1*5  per  cent,  solution  of  starch,  one  hoar  at 
59-5°. 

Milligrams  of  loaltoso 
formedi 

P^.  N.  M.     Mr. 

Starch  solution  and  malt  extract  without  asparagine    29  '2  64  '2  55  *5  49  *6 

„              „            „       pZu0 10  milligrams  of  asparagine    —  46*7  —    12*3 

„    30        „                  „              64*2  467  67*1    12*3 

„    50        „                  „               671  321  55-5   12*3 

,.  100        „                  „               55-5  —  29*2     — 

The   titration   values    of    these    starches    per    100    grams    were 

as  under : 

Bosolio  acid.  Phenolphthalein. 

P/9 10*0  C.C.  iT/lOH^O^  SOiVyiONaOH 

N 0*2   „    iVVlONaOH         ISOiVr/lONaOH 

M 0*3  „    i^/lOHjSO^  14*6iV710NaOH 

Mz 0-1   „    iT/lONaOH  0*2iV710NaOH 

Series  If. — One  cc  of  malt  extract,  0*4  gram  of  malt  (d.  p.  36°)  per 
100  c.c,  to  70  cc.  of  1*5  per  cent,  starch  solution,  one  hour  at  59°. 

Mij.  P.  M.  N. 

Starch  solution  and  malt  extract  without  asp«ragine    29  *0  29  *2  14*4  29  '6 

„             ,»            ,,      p2tt9  35mil1igram8of  asparagine  17*6  20*4  29*0  23 '8 

„              „            „         „    50        „                  „               14*6  14-6  29*0  18*0 

The  titration  values  of  these  starches  were,  per  100  grams  : 

Rosolic  acid.  Phenolphthalein. 

Mzf neutral  neutral 

P.     2-0  cc  iVVlONaOH  19*OiV710NaOH 

M 0-3  „    iT/lOH^^  14-6iV710NaOH 

N 0*2   „    iVVlONaOH  ISOJVr/lONaOH 

The  foregoing  starches,  with  the  exception  of  Pa,  were  free  from 
metallic  impurities  such  as  iron  or  copper.  We  give  below  some 
results  with  starches  containing  metallic  impurities. 

L  Starch, 

Rosolic  acid 3*0  cc     iNT/lONaOH  per  100  grams. 

Phenolphthalein.. .10*0  cc.    iV/lONaOH  „      „       „ 
Ck>pper 0  04  per  cent. 

One  cc  of  malt  extract,  4  grams  of  malt  (d.  p.  30^)  per  100  cc,  to 
70  cc.  of  1*5  per  oent.  solution,  one  hour  at  40^. 
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MilligraiDS  of 
maltose  formed. 

Starch  and  malt  extract  withoat  asparsf^ine  79 

,,  ,,  ^u«  15  milligrams  of  asparagine   ...  824 

If  If  ti    80  ,,  ,,  ...  333 

„    60  „  „  ...  330 

,.100  „  „  ...  324 

J)T08ten*8  Starch, 

Boflolic  acid    30  c.c.     iV/lOH^SO^  per  100  grams. 

Phenolphthalein...  120  c.c.     i\7lONaOH    „      „       „ 
Copper    0*0075  per  cent. 

One  cc.  of  malt  extract^  4  grams  per  100  cc,  to  70  c.c.  of  1*5  per 

cent,  solution,  thirty-five  minutes  at  40^. 

Milligrams  of 
maltose  formed. 

Starch  and  malt  extract  without  asparagine 84  6 

„  ,,  ptuj  76  milligrams  of  asparagine  ...  128*4 

Numerous  other  experiments  have  yielded  similar  results,  and 
in  conjunction  with  those  already  published  {loc,  cU.)  confirm  con- 
clusively the  opinion  expressed  there,  that  when  augmentation  of 
diastatic  action  of  malt  extract  is  obtained  on  the  addition  of 
asparagine,  the  augmentation  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  asparagine 
in  lessening  the  inhibitory  effect  of  alkaline  or  other  impurities  present 
in  the  starch  solutions,  and  not  to  a  specific  action  in  the  amylase 
under  such  conditions.  The  conclusion  we  arrive  at  as  to  the  influence 
of  asparagine  may  be  extended  to  the  other  substances  which  J.  Eff  ront 
(foe  ciL  and  BvU.  Soc.  ohim.,  1904,  [iii],  31,  1230)  states  stimulate 
amylolytic  action.  He  concludes  that  the  amino-group,  and  not  the 
amide,  accelerates  the  action,  because  he  obtained  augmentation  with 
aspartic  acid,  sarcosine^  glycine,  alanine,  leucine  (asparagine),  glut- 
aminic  acid,  and  hippuric  acid,  whereas  succinamide,  acetamide  and  its 
homologues,  benzamide,  the  amines,  bydroxylamine,  and  hydrazine 
exhibit  a  retarding  influence.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  substances 
he  enumerates  in  the  favouring  group  are  either  weak  acids  or 
amphoteric  compounds. 

In  the  paper  already  referred  to,  it  was  pointed  out  that  asparagine, 
under  the  conditions  of  hydrolysis  in  question,  was  able  to  overcome 
or  lessen  the  inhibitory  effect  of  traces  of  copper  on  amylolytic  action. 
We  give  in  the  following  table  some  additional  experiments  as  to  its 
influence  on  metallic  impurities. 

Influence  of  Asparagine  an  Certain  Metallic  Impurities, 

One  cc.  malt  extract,  4  grams  per  100  c.c,  to  70  cc.  of  3  per  cent. 
starch,  P  solution,  one  hour  at  40°. 

VOL.  LXXXIX.  a 
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Qrams  of 
maltose  formed. 

Starch  solution  and  malt  extract  without  addition     0  82 

,,  ^ZimO'1  milligram  of  copper  as  sulphate... 0*06 

,,  „     01  „  „       pZtMO'l  gramof  asparagine    0*29 

,,  ,,     0*1  ,,  mercuiy  as  chloride   0*02 

,«  ,1     0*1  ,y  „      pZttfO'I  gram  of  asparagine    O'Ol 

„  ,,     0*1  ,,  mercury  as  cyanide   0*08 

,,  ,,     O'l  ,,  y,      plus  0*1  gram  of  asparagine    0*03 

t,  M  10*0  ,,  copper  as  aminosuccinamate 0*08 

,,               ,,  10*0           ,,               ,,      p2u«  0 '1  gram  of  asparagine    0*27 
„  ,,1000  ,,  asparagine 0*81 

These  results  indicate  that  the  protective  influence  of  asparagine  in 
the  case  of  copper  is  due  to  the  formation  of  copper  aminosuccinamate 
and  its  lessened  dissociation  in  presence  of  excess  of  asparagine  and  its 
salts,  the  free  copper  ions  being  so  reduced  in  quantity  as  not  to  inter- 
fere greatly  with  normal  amylolytic  action.  We  have  here  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  already  recorded  by  us  (J,  Soc,  Chem,  Ind,,  1905,  24, 
605),  that  traces  of  copper,  which  greatly  inhibit  the  amylolytic  action  of 
precipitated  malt  diastase  (Lintner's),  have  much  less  effect  on  the 
activity  of  malt  extract. 

It  was  pointed  out  (loc.  cit.)  that  asparagine  at  temperatures  above 
40°  reacted  more  strongly  acid  to  colour  indicators ;  we  now  supply 
evidence  to  show  that  this  acidity  is  really  exhibited  by  ordipary 
recrystallised  specimens  of  the  amide.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  their 
action  on  sucrose  solutions  at  temperatures  of  40°  and  60°. 

Acidic  Function  of  Asparagine  (/a  «  0*50). 

Grams  of  invert 
sugar  per  100  c.  c 
20  hours  at 

r • ^ 

20  per  cent,  sucrose  solution.  40".  60*. 

50  c.c.  of  sucrose  solution,  water  to  100  c.c 0*013  0*019 

, ,  , ,  plus  0  '5  gram  of  asparagine,  plus  water  to 

100  cc.  0019  0*285 

„    10        „  „  „         „  0-020  0-848 

y,  „  ,,    1*2  milligrams  of  hydrochloric  acid, 

f;/t«  water  to  100  c.c.  0*146       — 

„    0-6        „  „  „  „  —  0-971 

The  asparagine  used  in  the  preceding  experiments  was  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  molecular  conductivity  at  25°  for 
v=  16  was  0*50,  a  value  in  close  agreement  with  that  given  by  "Walden 
{Zeit»  physikal,  Chem.,  1891,  8,  483).  As  we  now  know  tbat  the  active 
acidity  of  such  recrystallised  asparagine  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence 
of  impurity,  we  will  return  to  this  subject  subsequently. 

We  can  infer  that  ordinary  specimens  of  asparagine  in  virtue  of  their 
acid  function  overcome  the  inhibitive  effect  of  hydroxy  1  ions  present  in 
our  alkaline  starches.  We  have  not,  however,  so  far  offered  any  proof 
that  starches  with  titration  values  indicating  alkalinity,  that  is,  reqair* 
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isg  ihe  addition  of  acid  to  bring  aboat  neutrality  to  rosolic  aoid,  are 
leallj  alkaline.  The  following  experiment  shows  that  such  starches  at 
least  possess  a  potential,  if  not  an  actual,  alkalinity. 

To  2  grams  of  each  starch  (in  70  o.c.  water),  20  c.c.  of  10  per  cent« 
sucrose  were  added  and  10  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  equal  to  1*2 
milligramB  of  hydrogen  chloride.  Twenty  c.c.  of  sucrose  solution  plus 
10  cjo^  of  the  add  were  also  made  to  a  similar  volume.  The  solutions 
(in  Jena  flasks)  were  kept  for  seventeen  hours  at  60°. 

The  invert  sugar  produced  was  as  under : 

StaicL  Grams  of  invert  sugar. 

Mz2  0-293 

Vp 0147 

M 0-260 

Aqueous  sucrose  pZtis  1*2  milligrams  of  hydrogen  chloride  0*350 

The  starch  Mz2  was  neutral  to  rosolic  acid  and  phenolphthalein ;  the 
▼alues  of  the  other  starches  have  already  been  given.  As  the  viscosity 
effect  would  be  the  same  in  each  case,  the  reduction  of  sagar  inver- 
sion may  be  regarded  as  due  to  alkalinity  or  to  a  lessened  dissociation 
of  the  acid  caused  by  the  salts  present.  The  starches  were  free  from 
dilorides,  the  salts  being  phosphates ;  whether  at  such  dilutions  double 
decomposition  may  be  looked  for  is  doubtful.  In  any  case  this 
reduction  of  the  number  of  free  hydrogen  ions  is  for  our  purpose 
tantamount  to  alkalinity.  Experiments  were  made  to  see  if  these 
starches  increased  the  rate  of  mutarotation  of  freshly  dissolved  glucose. 
The  results  were  negative,  the  rate  of  change  of  rotation  being  the 
same  with  each  starch.  Possibly  this  indicates  that  no  free  hydrozyl 
ioDs  are  present  in  the  so-called  alkaline  starches ;  something,  how- 
ever,  is  present  which  is  capable  of  reducing  the  amount  of  free 
hydrogen  ions  of  the  added  acid. 

We  have  already  shown  that  ordinary  preparations  of  asparagine 
exhibit  distinctly  acid  properties  at  60%  whereas,  allowing  for  reduced 
velocity  of  reaction,  at  40^  it  has  practically  no  acidic  function.  As 
amylolytic  action  is  admittedly  greatly  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
alkalinity  or  acidity  of  the  medium,  J.  Effront's  contention  that  the 
favouring  influence  of  asparagine  on  amylolytic  action  is  independent 
of  the  temperature  and  degree  of  alkalinity  of  the  starch  becomes  un- 
tenable. Apart  from  the  question  of  the  active  acidity  of  ordinary 
asparagine  at  higher  temperatures,  this  amide,  glycine  and  other 
amino-acids  are  amphoteric  electrolytes,  having  potential  acid  and 
basic  functions,  capable  of  neutralising  acid  or  alkali  to  an  extent 
dependent  on  the  relative  proportions  of  acting  substances  and  the 
temperature.  This  is  shown  by  their  influence  on  amylolytic  action, 
to  be  described  later,  and  also  by  the  following  results  obtained  by 
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methods  lued  by  Walker  (ZeiL  phynial,  Ckem.,  1889,  A,  389), 
Winkelblech  (ibid.,  1901,  33,  546),  and  others.  The  diminutioii  in 
concentration  of  H'  and  OH'  ions  in  solotions  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
canxtic  soda  (doe  to  salt  formation)  was  observed  by  measurements 
of  dectrical  oondnctivity. 


Asparagine  and  Hydrochloric  Acid 

Kolecular 

condac- 

CoDoentration.  tivity. 

A/10  hydrochloric  acid    381-6 

j9/u«0'012inol.  ofasparagine  3451 
„   0025      „  „  313-4 

„   006        „  „  248-4 

„   010        „  „  150-8 

M   0-20        „  „  100-6 

„   0-30        „  „  86-3 


A$paragine  and  Caustie  Soda 

irt25^ 

Moleeidar 

oonduc- 

Concentration.  tivity- 

A/10  caustic  soda 204-6 

plus  0  025  mol.  of  asparagine  166  •« 
„   0^5        .,  ..  1^-8 

,,   0-20        „  „  66  7 

..   0-40        „  „  W'6 


Atparagine  and  Potastiwn 
Chloride  at  25°. 

Molecular 

conduc- 

Concentration.  tivity. 

AyiO  potaasium  chloride 128-6 

plus  0  06  mol.  of  asparagine  127-6 
f,   010      „  „  127-0 

u   0-20      „  „  125-4 

„   0-40       „  ..  1201 


Glycine  and  Hydrochloric  Acid 
at  26''. 

Molecular 

oonduc- 

Concentration.  tivity. 

A/10  hydrochloric  acid    881  "7 

jdus  0  025  mol.  of  glycine.  303*4 


0-06 
0  10 
0-20 
0-40 
0-80 


269-6 

163-3 

1027 

98-6 

87-6 


Glycine  o/nd  Caustic  Soda 
at  25"". 

Molecular 

conduc- 

Concentration.  tivity. 

iV/10  caustic  soda 204*6 

pZw  0  026  mol.  of  glycine.  168*7 


0  05 
0*10 
0*20 
0-40 
0-80 


1360 
66  0 
66-0 
63-5 
62*4 


Glycine  and  Potassium  Chloride 
at  2b''. 

Molecular 

conduc- 

Concentration.  tivity. 

JV/10  potassium  chloride 128*5 

plus  0  1  mol.  of  glycine  ...  127 "2 

a-Alanine  and  Hydrochloric  Acid 
at  25''. 

iVyiO  hydrochloric  acid    381-7 

plus  0  026  mol.  of  a-alauino  303-4 
„    006        «  „         236*6 

„    0*10        „  „         188-8 

„    0*20        „  ,.  9«*7 

,.    0-40        .,  „  86*1 
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a-AlaiUne  and  Caustic  Soda 

Molecular 

oondnc- 

Concentration.  tivity. 

^/lO  canatic  aoda 2044 

piu8  0*025  mol.  of  a-alanine  161*8 
»    0-06        ..  „  124-4 

„    010        „  ,.  62-2 

..    0-20        „  ,.  61-4 

..    0-40        ..  „  69-2 


a- Alanine  and  PoiaaHum  Chhrtde 
at  25°. 

Molecular 

conduc- 

Concentration.  tivity. 

N/10  potassiam  chloride 128  5 

plu8  O'l  mol.  of  a-alanine...  127*2 


It  is  not  neoeisary  to  enter  into  any  general  discussion  of  the  above 
reBolts,  which  we  record  simply  to  show  in  a  qualitative  manner  the 
amphoieric  nature  of  these  substances.  The  theoretical  and  quantita- 
tive aspect  of  the  subject  is  fully  developed  by  Winkelblech  {loc,  cit,) 
and  Walker  (Proc,  Roy.  Soc.,  1904,  73,  155,  and  74,  271). 


Pwrification  of  A$paragine* 

We  stated  previously  that  the  active  acidity  exhibited  by  ordinary 
gpecimens   of    recrystallised  asparagine  is   due   to   the  presence   of 
impurity.     This  impurity  we  find  is  present  in  all  preparations  we 
have   examined   which    have    been    ''purified"    by   the    customary 
methods  of  recrystallisation.     Walker  has  recently  shown  (loc,  cit,) 
from   theoretical  calculations  that  pure  asparagine   should  have   a 
molecnlar  conductivity  of  0*087  at  v  =  16.      By  crystallisation  from 
water  twenty-four  times  he  has  prepared  a  specimen  with  /a  =  0*096, 
using  water  of  ife  =  0* 7  x  1 0  "  *  at  1 8°.     We  have  prepared  asparagine  of  a 
similar  degree  of  purity,   and  fiod   by   reducing   the   duration  and 
temperature  of  dissolution  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  this  purity  after 
about  twelve  recrystallisations.     We  dissolve  the  finely-ground  amide 
in  a  minimum   amount  of   ''conductivity"  water  at  60 — 65%  cool 
rapidly,  stirring  vigorously   so  as  to  obtain   a   crop   of  very  small 
crystals.     These  are  freed  from  the  mother  liquor  and  washed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ice-cold  water,  the  treatment  being  repeated  until  a 
product  of   constant  conductivity  is  obtained.     The  yield,  from  the 
nature  of  the  process,  is  very  small.    Asparagine  of  this  purity  exhibits 
practically  no  active  acidity ;  this  is  evident  from  its  slight  inversion 
of  sucrofle  in  the  experiments  recorded  below,  the  small  fall  of  angle 
being  due  to  the  production  of  aspartic  acid.     We  find,  under  like  con- 
ditions of  heating,  an  obvious  increase  in  the  conductivity  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  asparagine ;  heating  on  a  water-bath  for  a  short  time  is 
also  sufficient  to  cause  slight  decomposition.     This  provides  an  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  asparagine  by  simple  re- 
crystallisation ;    when   the   substance  is  dissolved  in  hot  or  boiling 
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water,  aspartic  acid  is  produced,  and  probably  some  of  the  ammonia 
also  formed  is  drivefa  off,  as  ammonium  aspartate  solutions  lose 
ammonia  on  boiling.  On  cooling  to  crystallise,  or  on  addition  of 
alcohol,  it  is  probable  that  the  aspartic  acid  forms  a  salt  with  the 
amide,  the  presence  of  which^  or  of  the  ammonium  salt,  in  small 
quantity  is  competent  to  account  for  the  apparent  increase  of  acidity 
observed  on  heating  solutions  of  such  preparations  of  asparagine. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  asparagine,  the  salt  undergoes 
hydrolytic  dissociation  when  the  solutions  are  heated,  giving  rise  to 
the  presence  of  free  hydrogen  ions.  Apart  from  this,  if  we  regard 
asparagine  as  an  internal  ammonium  salt,  it  is  iR>s8ible  that  its 
hydrolytic  dissociation  gives  rise  to  the  presence  of  the  traces  of  free 
H*  ions  observed  in  the  solutions  of  our  pure  asparagine.  At  the 
same  time  we  consider  that  the  marked  acid  function  observed  by  our- 
selves and  by  Degener  (Chem.  Centr.,  1897, 2,  936)  is  due  mainly  to  the 
presence  of  saline  impurity  in  our  preparations. 

These  observations,  whilst  they  force  us  to  modify  somewhat  our 
views  as  to  the  influence  of  pure  asparagine  on  pure  amylase  and 
starch,  do  not  invalidate  our  deductions  from  the  foregoing  experiments 
with  more  or  less  impure  starches.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  one 
has  hitherto  worked  with  such  pure  asparagine,  and  opinions  as  to  the 
influence  of  this  amide  on  amylolytic  action  have  been  deduced  from 
experiments  made  with  ordinary  preparations  which  contain  an 
approximately  constant  amount  of  impurity.  Further,  the  potential 
acid  function  of  the  pure  substance  is  capable  of  neutralising  impurities, 
so  we  need  only  modify  our  views  to  the  extent  that  pure  asparagine 
added  to  pure  amylase  and  starch  will  have  little  influence,  whereas 
ordinary  specimen^  inhibit  the  action.  The  inhibition  of  action 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  asparagine  to  the  transformations  with 
the  purer  starches  recorded  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  is  due 
to  the  acid-forming  impurity  in  the  amide.  Pure  asparagine  does  not 
retard  the  hydrolysis,  nor  does  it  augment  this  reaction  unless  the 
starch  contains  certain  impurities. 

Action  of  Aapwrtnginey  Glycine^  and  a-Alanine  on  Sticroae, 
Rotation  of  solutions  in  a  2-dcmi.  tube  at  16^. 

After  20  hours  at 

^1 

40".  60\ 

60  C.C.  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  plus  0*375  gram  of 

glycine,  diluted  to  100  C.C 6*62  6*61 

50  C.C.  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  plus  0*445  gram  of 

ci-alanine,  diluted  to  100  c.c 6*60  6*68 

50  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  plus  0*375  gram  of 

asparagine,* /tt=0*10,  diluted  to  100  o.c 6*60  6*60 
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Action  of  Aspairaginey  Glycine,  and  a- Alanine  on  Sucrose  (continued), 
notation  of  solutions  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  1 6^. 

After  20  hours  at 

40\  60'. 

60  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  plus  0*375  gram  of 

•sparagine.* /*= 0-20,  diluted  to  100  c. c 6*67  6*47 

50  cc.  of  10  per  cent  sucrose  solution,  phu  0  375  gram  of 

asparagine,*  ft =0*50,  diluted  to  100  C.C 6'50  583 

50  cc.  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  plus  1  *2  milligrams  of 

hydrochloric  acid,  dilated  to  100  c. c 6*45  4*80 

50  cc  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  plica  0'6  milligram  of 

hydrochloric  acid,  dilated  to  100  c.c —  6*09 

50  cc  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  plus  water  only, 

diluted  to  100  cc 6-62  660 

Botation  of  each  solution  before  heating  =  6*63^:0-03''. 
♦  At«3=16. 

The  potential  basic  function  of  the  compounds  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  iniumer  in  which  they  decrease  the  inversion  of  sucrose  by  acid. 
The  salts  formed  undergo  very  considerable  hydrolytic  dissociation  in 
dilote  aqueous  solution,  hence  a  large  excess  of  the  base  must  be  added 
to  reduce  this.  As  for  our  purpose  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
influence  of  the  substances  on  minute  traces  of  acid,  the  experiments 
recorded  below  were  carried  out  with  acid  (HCl)  in  presence  of  a 
distinct  excess  of  the  base. 

Basic  Function  of  Aepa/ragine^  Glycine,  and  a-Alaniyie, 
Botation  of  solutions  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  16^. 

After  20  hours  at 

^40°]  60^' 

50  cc  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  plus  1*2  milligrams  oi  hydro- 
chloric acid,  diluted  to  100  c  c 6*50        4-80 

60  cc  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  plus  12  milligrams  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  plus  150  milligrams  of  asparagine,  /a=0'10,  diluted 
tolOOcc 6-58        585 

50  cc  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  phis  1*2  milligrams  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  plus  150  milligrams  of  asparagine,  ^  =  0  20,  diluted 
to  100  cc 6-55        5-82 

50  cc  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  plus  1  '2  milligrams  of  hydro- 
cfalorie  acid,  plus  150  milligrams  of  asparagine,  /u  =  0*50,  diluted 
tolOOcc    6*53        5*60 

50  cc  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution,  phis  1*2  milligrams  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  plus  5  milligrams  of  asparagine,  fi=0'10,  diluted 
tolOOcc —         4-95 

50  cc  of  10  per  cent  sucrose  solution,  plus  1*2  milligrams  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  plus  75  milligrams  of  glycine,  diluted  to  100  c.c.  ...    6 '62        6*06 

50  cc  of  10  per  cent  sucrose  solution,  plv^  1  "2  milligrams  of  hydi-o- 

chloric  acid,  plus  89  milligrams  of  a-alanine,  diluted  to  100  c.  c . . .    6  "62        6  '04 

Botation  of  each  solution  before  heating  =  6  68  ±0  03°. 
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Influeiuse  of  Asparagine,  Glycine,  and  a-Alanine  on  the  Hydrolysis  of 
Furified  Amylase  and  Starch, 

As  these  compounds  are  practically  neutral  substances,  it  might  be 
presumed  that  they  would  have  little  influence  on  amylol3^ic  action 
when  added  to  the  purified  starch  and  amylase  described  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  communication.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was 
found  that  they  slightly  augmented  the  action,  more  maltose  bein^ 
formed  in  their  presence  than  in  the  aqueous  solution  without  such 
addition.  The  first  interpretation  we  made  of  this  slight  augmenta- 
tion was  that  the  substances  in  virtue  of  their  amphoteric  properties 
neutralised  such  minute  traces  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  as  were 
accidentally  present  in  our  solutions. 

Amylase  in  this  relatively  pure  state  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
minute  traces  of  impurity  (compare  Osborne  and  Campbell,  loc,  cU,)^ 
so  much  so  that  we  have  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain 
concordant  results  in  duplicate  determinations.  Normal  amylolytio 
action  does  not  take  place  under  such  conditions  of  laboratory 
experiment.  In  the  plant  or  natural  product  in  which  the  enzyme 
works,  the  media  contain  mixed  phosphates,  other  salts,  amides,  and 
amiuo-acids,  which  ensure  the  degree  of  neutrality  most  suitable  for 
amylolytic  action.  This  point  has  as  yet  received  insufficient  attention 
from  biologists,  mainly  through  the  misleading  values  obtained  by 
ordinary  titration  methods  when  applied  to  the  examination  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fluids  or  extracts.  Foa  (Compt,  rend,  Soc,  BioL,  1905, 
58,  865),  by  measurements  of  electromotive  force  with  hydrogen 
electrodes,  has  lately  given  examples  of  this  in  the  case  of  various 
animal  fluids.  In  continuing  our  work  and  by  using  greater  precautions 
to  exclude  accidental  contamination,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  traces  of  acidity  as  might  be  incidental  to  our  methods  of  working 
were  insufficient  to  provide  an  explanation  for  certain  apparently 
anomalous  results  obtained.  It  occurred  to  us  that  starch  itself  might 
possibly  possess  some  feeble  acid  properties,  and  that  if  so  it  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  some  evidence  of  salt  formation  by  the  observation 
of  the  conductivity  of  caustic  soda  solutions  in  presence  of  starch.  A 
substance  of  such  a  feebly  acid  nature  would  form  salts  readily 
hydrolysable  in  aqueous  solution.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
mass  action,  if  sufficient  starch  were  added  the  hydrolytic  decomposition 
would  be  prevented.  Such  experiments  cannot  be  carried  out  fully 
under  the  conditions  available  to  us  owing  to  the  comparatively  slight 
solubility  of  soluble  starch.  We  have,  however,  made  the  determina- 
tions tabulated  below,  which  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  soluble  starch 
of  very  great  purity  has  feebly  acid  properties,  which,  feeble  although 
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they  are,  are^adeqnate  to  explain  many  of  the  apparently  peculiar 
resolte  we  obtained  in  our  experiments  with  the  purified  soluble  starch 
and  amylase. 

Soluble  Starch  and  Cauitie  Soda  at  25^ 

Molecular 
Concentntion.  conductivity. 

JV/25  caustic  soda 209*6 

„  „     plw0%2  gram  of  starch  per  100  c.c 191*6 

„    0-85        „  „  „  179-6 

»    1-70        „  „  „  161-2 

>>  >i         t>    3*40        „  ,,  „  114'6 

Soluble  Starch  and  Hydrochloric  Acid  at  25^. 

Molecular 

Concentration.  conductivity. 

.V/25  hydrochloric  add   890-8 

„                  „    pliu  0*42  gram  of  starch  per  100  c. c 888*7 

»>                  ,*       t»    0*84        „             „            ,,         .....  885*6 

i>                  i>       tf    1'70        ,,              ,,            ,,         381*8 

„       .,    8-40        ,.              „            , 8720 

Soluble  Starch  and  Potassium  Chloride  at  25°. 

Molecular 

Concentration.  conductivity. 

A/25  potassium  chloride 182-6 

„                    ,,              plu8  0*42  gram  of  starch  per  100  c.c.    ...  132*2 

..    0*84        „            „            „            ...  181-7 

„    1-70        „             .,            „            ...  129*6 

»    8*40        „            „            ,.            ...  126*0 

These  experiments  were  made  with  a  starch  preparation  which,  in 
2  per  cent,  solution,  had  a  specific  conductivity  of  2*5  x  10 ~^  at  25°, 
and  so  could  not  contain  sufficient  impurity  to  influence  greatly  the 
results  tabulated.  Observations  made  with  other  preparations  yielded 
similar  values.  It  is  obvious  from  the  results  with  caustic  soda 
that  starch  forms  compounds  with  the  alkali,  the  conductivity  being 
reduced  fully  45  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  3*4  grams  of  starch  per 
100  cCy  whereas  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chloride  the 
reductions  are  4'7  and  5*0  per  cent,  respectively.  The  further  bearing 
of  these  and  other  results  on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  starch  we 
reserve  for  a  subsequent  communication. 

Expervmants  with  Purified  Amylase  and  Starch. 

Influence  of  Glycine,  a-Alanine,  and  Aspa/ragine, 

Conddtians  of  Experiment, — Starch:  70  c.c.  of  a  1*5  per  cent, 
solution  taken.  Amylase:  5  milligrams  of  the  preparation  F, 
already  described  were  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water ;  1  c.c.  of  this 
added  to  each  starch  solution.  The  action  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
one  hoar,  when  it  was  stopped  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda. 
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I.  59-6^ 

Milligrams  of 
maltose  formed. 

Starch  solution  and  amylase  without  addition  95 

*,  „  „         |)ZtM  75  milligrams  of  glycine 100 

,,  „  ,,  yy    89  ,,  a-alanine 108 

t,  i>  It  II  150  II  asparagine  99 

In  this  experiment,  a  dried  alcohol-precipitated  specimen  of  soluble 
starch  was  used.     A  2  per  cent,  solution  had  ^*s 5  x  10"^  at  25°. 

II.  45  minutes  at  64-5°. 

MiUi- 
grams  of 
maltose 
formed. 

Starch  and  amylase  without  addition    50 

„  ,,  j^ZiM  0 '01  milligram  of  caustic  soda  42 

„  ,,  ,,    001  „  hydrogen  chloride 42 

,y  ,,  ,,      50  milligrams  of  potassium  chloride 64 

»      76  „  glycine 46 

,,  ,,  „      89  ,,  a-alanine   64 

,,  „  ,,    150  ,,  asparagine  **  A" 55 

„    150  „  asparagine  "B" 8 

,,  ,,  ,,    1*0  milligram  of  caustic  soda nil 

„  „  ,,    1*0  ,,  ,,        ,,     pltu  75    milligrams 

of  glycine   64 

,,  „  ,,    1*0  „  ,,        ,,      plus    89   milligrams 

of  a-alanine    64 

„  „  „    1-0  „  „        ,,      plus  160  milligrams 

of  asparagine  "A"    60 

The  starch  used  was  purified  by  ''freezing  out"  in  the  manner 
described.     A  2  per  cent,  solution  gave  A;  =  2-0  x  10~®  at  25^ 

III.  1  hour  at  62-2°. 

Milligrams  of 
maltose  formed. 

Starch  and  amylase  without  addition 224 

phis  0  '01  milligram  of  caustic  soda 236 

,,0-01  ,,  hydrogen  chloride.        207 

,,  10  0    milligrams  of  potassium  chloride        280 

,,87*5  „  glycine 257 

,,  44*5  ,,  a-alanine 269 

,,75*0  ,,  asparagine  ** A"...        232 

,,75  0  „  asparagine  "B"...        190 

A  two  per  cent,  solution  of  the  starch  gave  k^2'Sx  10~®  at  25^« 
Amylase,  F^,  15  milligrams  to  250  cc,  5  c.c.  to  each  solution.  The 
asparagine  marked  ''  A "  in  series  II  and  III  was  a  highly  purified 
specimen  of  /a  =  0*094.     *'  B  "  was  an  ordinary  '  laboratory  "  pure  " 

*  No  correction  has  been  made,  in  any  of  these  valu^Q  of  k^  for  the  condocttvity 
of  the  solvent  water  for  which  ^= 1  to  1  '5  x  10~V 
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speoiiQen  reciTstallised  five  tiiBes  from  water,  /a  at  0*50,  v«16.  The 
gkjcine  was  %  specially  purified  specimen,  /[ft«0'05.  The  o-alanine  was 
ecystallised  several  times,  but  was  not  of  the  same  degree  of  purity 
as  the  ''A"  asparagine  or  glycine,  fk«0'25,  v=>16.  The  potassium 
chloride  was  a  specially  purified  preparation  used  for  oonductiyity 
values.  The  water  used  in  the  experiments  detailed  here  had 
k^l  to  1-5x10-*  at  25^.  We  may  mention  incidentally  that  with 
the  stiU  and  spray  traps  described  by  us  (J.  Fsd.  Inst  Brew.,  1905, 
11,  3,  218)  water  of  this  purity  is  easily  obtained  in  quantity  by  a 
second  distillation,  a  little  calcium  hydroxide  being  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  stilL 

Other  experiments  which  we  need  not  detail  gave  similar  results. 
We,  however,  record  a  series  of  experiments  where  the  amylase  used 
was  slightly  acid.  The  acidity  of  100  milligrams  being  equivalent  to 
0-86  C.C.  of  N/lOONaOH  with  rosolic  acid,  1*17  milligrams  of  this 
amylase  was  added  in  each  case.  The  starch  was  the  same  as  in 
No.  I.     The  asparagine  was  the  impure  *^  B  "  specimen. 

^ 

IV.  1  hour  at  585°. 

Milligrams 

of  maltose 

formed. 

Starch  and  amylase  without  addition 210 

„  „  y^i«  75  milligrams  of  glycine 215 

„  ,,  ,,    89  „  a-alanine     286 

„  ,,  ,,150  „  asparagine  **B''    45 

,,  ,,  ,,      0*01       ,,  caustic  soda    252 

„  ,,  „      O'Ol       „  „  plus  75  milligrams  of 

glycine  254 

„  ,,  „      0*01       „  „         plus  89  milligrams  of 

a-alanine 276 

„  ,,  ,,      0*01       ,,  ,,  plus  150  milligrams  of 

asparagine  *'B"  ...       50 

»      50         „  „  nil     , 

,j  ,,  ,,      5*0         ,,  ,,  plics  500  milligrams  of 

glycine  160 

The  maltose  formed  was  determined  by  gravimetric  copper  reduction, 
the  only  method  in  our  opinion  which  yields  sufficiently  accurate 
results  for  such  work.  In  connection  with  the  values  for  maltose 
formed  it  must  be  noted  that  glycine  and  a-alanine  are  not  without 
slight  influence  on  the  copper  reduction.  We  have  applied  experiment- 
ally determined  corrections  in  obtaining  the  above  maltose  values. 
Further,  owing  to  the  extremely  sensitive  nature  of  amylase,  even  when 
taking  the  greatest  precautions  to  exclude  atmospheric  and  other 
imptirities,  there  is  considerable  risk  of  discrepant  results  through 
adventitious  contamination.  Although  it  is  possible  that  in  all  the 
highly  purified  starches  with  which  we  worked  some  unrecognised 
impurity  may  have  been  present,  we  feel  nevertheless  justified   in 
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concluding  that  isolated  amylase  cannot  bring  about  a  normal 
hydrolysis  in  starch  solutions  which  are  free  from  saline  substances. 
Even  the  addition  of  a  neutral  salt  such  as  potassium  chloride  increai^ 
the  velocity  of  the  reaction  (compare  Osborne  and  Campbell,  loc,  cit,). 
The  addition  of  certain  other  salts  has  a  like  effect;  for  example, 
addition  of  a  few  milligrams  of  a  mixture  of  IOKH2PO4  +  lNa2HP04 
greatly  increases  the  speed  of  hydrolysis.  In  this  case,  we  can  con- 
ceive the  increased  action  as  being  due,  at  least  partly,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  degree  of  neutrality  most  suitable  for  amylolytic  action. 
The  increase  with  the  mixed  phosphates  is  greater  than  that  with 
potassium  chloride,  hence  we  may  assume  that  the  influence  of  the 
neutral  salt  depends  only  on  the  change  it  produces  in  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  starch  and  enzyme  solution. 

As  we  are  unable  to  continue  this  line  of  investigation,  we  now 
record  our  results,  which,  although  in  themselves  possibly  not  conclusive, 
are  at  least  suggestive,  and  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  other  workers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  prosecute  such  investigatioos  under  more 
favourable  conditions  than  obtain  in  an  industrial  laboratory.  We 
consider  that  our  results  are  sufficient  to  establish  that : 

(1)  Asparagine  and  the  amino-acids  mentioned  have  no  specific 
influence  in  augmenting  the  action  of  amyl^e :  the  apparent 
augmentation  of  action  sometimes  obtained  by  the  addition  of  these 
amphoteric  compounds  (or  of  feeble  acids)  is  due  to  their  neutralising 
alkaline  (or  other)  impurity  in  the  starch  or  enzyme  solution. 

(2)  Normal  amylolytic  action  takes  place  in  neutral  solution.  In 
the  plant  substance,  this  neutrality  is  brought  about  by  equilibrium 
between  the  basic  and  acid  compounds  present. 

(3)  Until  the  conditions  influencing  the  action  of  enzymes  are  more 
fully  established,  it  is  inadvisable  to  formulate  mathematical  laws*  as 
to  the  kinetics  of  enzymic  hydrolyses. 

(4)  Purified  soluble  starch  has  the  properties  of  an  extremely 
feeble  acid ;  it  is  capable  of  yielding  negative  ions  under  the  influence 
of  strongly  positive  ones. 
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XI. — Studies  on  Optically  Active  Carbimides. 
Part  II.  The  Reactions  between  l-Menthylcarb- 
imide  and  Alcohols. 

By  BOBBRT   HOWSON  PiCKABD,    WiLLIAM   OsWALD   LiTTLBBURT,  A.I.C., 

and  Allek  Nbvillb,  B.Sc. 

^MsNTHYiiCABBiiuDB  roacts  fairly  readily  with  alcohols,  and  the  result- 
ing /-menthylcarbamates  are  prefMired  in  the  manner  already  desoribed 
in  Part  I  (Trana.,  1904, 86,  G85).  These  esters  are  stable  substances, 
which  boil  under  reduced  pressure  without  decomposition,  and  are 
easily  soluble  in  the  common  organic  media.  Comparing  the  com- 
pounds prepared  from  the  alcohols  of  the  paraffin  series,  it  will  be  seen 
that  as  the  molecular  weight  increases,  the  melting  point  and  the 
volatility  in  steam  of  the  esters  decrease. 

The  rotation  of  these  ^-menthylcarbamates  exhibits  a  striking  regu- 
larity. The  molecular  rotation  of  these  esters  in  solution  has  an 
approximately  constant  value  for  each  solvent  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  alcohol  from  which  the  ester  is  prepared.  Thus,  in 
chloroform,  the  molecular  rotations  of  these  esters  approiimate  to 
160°y  in  benzene  to  140^,  and  in  pyridine  to  175^.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  there  are  several  isolated  exceptions  to  these  values  among 
the  molecular  rotations  of  the  fourteen  esters  investigated,  but  every 
ester  has  the  approximate  value  for  the  molecular  rotation  in  at  least 
one  of  the  three  solvents. 

The  reaction  between  ^mianthylcarbimide  and  ethyl  alcohol  has  been 
studied  in  detail  and  is  easily  followed  by  polarimetric  observations. 
It  is  a  bimolecular  reaction,  the  velocity  being  proportional  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  two  reacting  substances.  If  the  reaction  is  carried 
oat  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution,  the  alcohol  concentration  remains  con- 
stant throughout  the  reaction,  and  the  velocity  is  dependent  only  on 
the  concentration  of  the  carbimide  and  proportional  to  it.  The  reaction 
in  this  case  may  be  considered  as  being  unimolecular.  If,  however, 
the  reaction  is  carried  out  in  a  neutral  solvent  where  the  concentration 
<tf  the  alcohol  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  carbimide,  the  velocity 
is  dependent  on  the  two  concentrations,  both  of  which  vary  throughout 
the  range  of  the  reaction,  which  in  this  case  is  bimolecular. 

The  velocity  constant  of  this  reaction  varies  greatly  with  the  nature 
of  the  solvent  employed.  It  is  noteworthy  how  the  tertiary  amines 
accelerate  the  velocity  of  the  reaction.  Primary  and  secondary 
amines  cannot  be  used  as  solvents,  since  they  react  with  Z-menthyl- 
carbimide. 
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The  following  is  a  table  in  which  the  velocity  constants  obtained 
under  the  same  conditions  with  various  solvents  are  compared  with 
that  obtained  in  tripropylamine  solution : 


Dimethylaniline  (about)   ...  400 

Tripropylamine  100 

Pyridine  30-2 

Carbon  tetrachloride 9  '0 

Nitrobenzene  8*9 


Benzene    6*4 

Chloroform  ? 3-2 

Acetone    2*9 

Chlorobcnzene 1'7 

Toluene    1*2 

Xylene      (from      commercial 

"xylol*') 0-9 


The  influence  of  these  solvents  on  the  velocity  of  this  reaction 
seems  to  bear  no  relationship  to  their  dielectric  constants. 

Eaference  to  the  numerous  interesting  researches  of  Menschutldn 
on  the  influence  of  solvents  on  chemical  reactions  shows  that,  as  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected,  a  solvent  has  a  specific  influence  on  eaoh 
chemical  reaction,  although  in  a  series  of  analogous  reactions  between 
allied  substances  the  comparative  influence  of  a  number  of  solvents 
may  be  the  same.  This  is  a  point  to  which  we  shall  return  later 
when  describing  the  action  of  ^-menthyloarbimide  on  primary  and 
'secondary  amines. 

The  velocity  of  the  reaction  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  has  been 
compared  at  various  temperatures  between  20^  and  6(y^.  The  change  in 
the  velocity  appears  to  be  approximately  proportional  to  the  alteratkm 
in  temperature,  the  curve  expressing  this  relationship  being  a  straight 
line.  This  result  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  since  generally  the  change 
in  the  velocity  of  a  reaction  due  to  an  alteration  in  temperature  follows 
a  logarithmic  curve  (compare  J.  Plotnikoff,  Zeit,  fhynhal,  Chem,,  1905, 
51,  603).  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  reaction 
measured  is  one  between  two  deliquescent  substances,  and  one,  there- 
fore, in  which  mere  traces  of  water  have  a  great  influence. 

The  rates  of  reaction  between  Z-menthylcarbimide  and  various 
alcohols  in  pyridine  solution  have  been  compared.  Little  regularity 
is  apparent  among  the  velocity  constants  obtained.  For  the  lower 
alcohols  of  the  normal  paraffin  series,  the  velocity  constants  are 
approximately  proportional  to  the  molecular  weights  of  the  alcohols, 
so  that  when  these  two  variables  are  plotted,  the  curve  approximates 
closely  to  a  straight  line.  The  i«o-alcohols  give  lower  velocity  con- 
stants than  those  given  by  the  corresponding  normal  alcohols,  while 
the  unsaturated  alcohols  give  lower  constants  than  the  corresponding 
saturated  alcohols.  Results  somewhat  analogous  to  these  have  been 
obtained  by  Menschutkin  (J.  Euas.  Phya.  Chem.  Soe.,  1893,  28,  263) 
in  a  paper  on  the  ''  Influence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Alcohols  on 
the  Velocity  of  Etheriflcation."  In  this  paper,  the  velocity  constants 
of  esteriflcation  of  alcohols  mixed  in  molecular  proportion  with  acetic 
anhydride  dissolved  in  benzene  are  given. 
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tn  the  following  table,  oar  results  are  compared  with  those  of 
Menschutkin  ;  in  each  case  the  value  for  ethyl  alcohol  has  been  put  at 
100  for  the  purpose  of  comparison : 


Velocity 

Velocity 

constants  of 

constants  of 

alcohols  with 

With 

alcohols  with 

With 

/-menthyl- 

acetic 

i-menthyl- 

acetic 

Alcohol- 

carbimide. 

anhydride. 

Alcohol. 

carbimide. 

anhydride. 

Methyl     , 
Ethyl  

106-3 

206-6 

woButyl   .. 

...       65-7 

74  1 

100-0 

100  0 

iwPropyl... 

...       68-4 

27-3 

Propyl..  .. 

90-5 

88-6 

Allyl    

...       83-4 

53-6 

«-Bctyl    .. 

81-8 

85-9 

Benzyl 

...       64-8 

51-6 

«.Heptyl.. 
Jt-Octyl    .. 

68-8 

72-6 

Phenylethyl..      10'4 

— 

49-4 

69-6 

Phenylpropyl       50*6 

— 

Cetyl   

661 

49-5 

Cinnamyl 

...       48-7 

— 

The  most  striking  difference  in  these  two  series  of  results  is  with 
methyl  alcohol.  Aa  is  generally  found  in  comparing  the  members  of 
the  paraffin  series,  the  first  member  differs  somewhat  markedly  from 
those  following  in  its  physical  and  often  in  some  of  its  chemical  pro- 
perties. Thus,  Menschutkin  finds  that  the  velocity  constant  of  the 
reaction  between  methyl  alcohol  and  acetic  anhydride  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  reaction  between  ethyl  alcohol  and  the  anhydride,  whilst  we 
find  that  the  velocity  constant  of  the  reaction  between  methyl  alcohol 
and  ^-menthylcarbimide  is  only  slightly  greater  than  that  between 
ethyl  alcohol  and  the  carbimide.  The  differences  between  the  two 
series  of  results  are  to  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  influence  of  hydro- 
carbon radicles  on  the  reactivity  of  the  alcohols,  but  also,  of  course, 
to  the  use  of  the  two  specific  reagents,  acetic  anhydride  in  the  one 
series  and  ^-menthylcarbimide  in  the  other.  The  comparative  regu- 
larity of  both  series  of  results  serves  to  emphasise  the  irregular 
influence  of  alkyl  groups  on  the  reactions  of  alkyl  iodides,  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  extended  and  summarised  by  Donnan 
(Trans.,  1904,  86,  555). 


Eslen  of  VMmihyha/rbomic  Acid,  CioHi^'NH'COjR. 

The  esters  of  /-menthylcarbamic  acid  are  readily  prepared  (as 
described  in  Part  I,  loc.  ciL)  by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  the 
respective  alcohols  with  /-menthylcarbimide.  They  are  easily  purified 
by  distillation  either  with  steam  or  under  reduced  pressure.  They 
possess  a  pleasant,  characteristic  odour,  and  are  soluble  in  the  common 
organic  media  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

MeUiyl  Ester. — ^The  melting  point  of  this  compound  is  63%  not  53° 
as  printed  in  Part  L 

The  n-hUyl  ester  is  volatile  with  steaifi  and  solidifies  in  clusters  of 
colourless,  stellate  needles  which  melt  at  37^. 
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0*2266  gave  11*4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  756  mm.    N-5-8 
Cj^HsgO^N  requires  N»5'51  per  cent. 

The  n-hepiyl  ester  was  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow,  refractive  oil. 
which  boiled  at  215^22  mm. ;  when  cooled  to  the  temperature  oF  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  it  slowly  crystallised  in  long  needles,  which 
melted  indefinitely  at  22—25°.  It  is  only  very  slowly  volatilised 
by  steam. 

0*3337  gave  15-3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  24°  and  758  mm.     N-5-1. 
C^gHjjOjN  requires  N  =  4'71  per  cent. 

The  n-octyl  ester  is  a  pale  yellow  liquid  which  boils  at  220°/24  mm.  ; 
it  is  very  viscous,  strongly  refractive,  and  net  volatile  with  steam. 

0*3764  gave  16*8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  22°  and  754  mm.     N»5'0. 
Cj^Hj^OjN  requires  N«  4*50  per  cent. 

The  cetyl  ester  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  light  petroleum,  from  which 
it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles ;  these  melt  at  52*5°  and  are  not 
volatile  with  steam. 

0*3050  gave  9*1  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  762  mm.    N«3*4. 
Cj^HjjOjN  requires  N«  3*31  per  cent. 

The  aUyl  ester,  after  distillation  with  steam,  solidifies  in  pearly, 
colourless  plates  which  melt  at  40°. 

0*3010  gave  16*6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  737  mm.     N«6-2. 
Cj^HjgOjN  requires  N  =  5*86  per  cent. 

The  iaopropyl  ester  solidifies,  after  distillation  with  steam,  in  white, 
lustrous  plates  which  melt  at  70°. 

0*2502  gave  13-0  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  750  mm.     N«6-0. 
Ci^Hj^OjN  requires  N  =  5*81  per  cent. 

The  iaobtUyl  ester  solidi6es,  after  distillation  with  steam,  in  masses 
of  colourless,  stellate  needles  which  melt  at  38 — 40°. 

0*2942  gave  15*2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  26°  and  758  mm.     N-5*7. 
CjgHjgOjN  requires  Nb5*49  per  cent. 

The  benzyl  ester  is  a  pale  yellow,  refractive,  viscous  oil,  which  boils 
at  235°/25  mm.  and  is  not  volatile  with  steam. 

0*3408  gave  15*2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  22°  and  754  mm.     N  =  5-0. 
CjgH^j^OjN  requires  N  =  4*84  per  cent. 

The  p^ienylethyl  ester  is  a  pale  yellow, Vrefractive,  viscous  oil,  which 
boils  at  240°/25  mm.  and  is  not  volatile  with  steam. 
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0-3800  gave  158  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  23°  and  752  mm.     N  -  4*6. 
CjgHjgOjN  requites  N  =  4'62  per  cent 

The  einnamyl  ester  crystallises  from  petroleum  (b.  p.  120 — 130°) 
in  white  needles  which  melt  at  68 — 70°. 

0-2250  gave  93  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  739  mm.     N  »  4*6. 
Cj^Hj^OjN  requires  N  =  4*41  per  cent. 

The  fhenylpropyl  ester  crystallises  from  light  petroleum  in  white, 
lustrous  plates  which  melt  at  64°. 
0-2511  gave  10-5  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  740  mm.     Na4*7. 
CjqHuOjN  requires  N  =  4*41  per  cent. 

Rotations  of  the  l-Menthylcarbaniatee. 

The  following  rotations  were  made  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  (unless  other- 
wise stated)  at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory.  Preliminary 
experiments  showed  that  a  small  variation  in  temperature  between 
18°  and  25^  or  a  variation  in  the  concentration  of  the  solution  from 
2  to  20  parts  per  100  of  solution  made  practically  no  difference  in  the 
values  obtained  for  the  specific  rotations. 


Rotations  in  Chloroform. 

Vol.  of 

Weight  in  solution  Observed 

Ester.                 grams.  in  c.c.  rotation.  [ajp.  [M]i». 

Methyl* 1-5720  20-0  -12-21°  -77-67*  165-5 

Ethyl*    1-5351  20*0  -11-05  -71-98  163-4 

Propyl 0-6889  25*0  -8-23  -68  56  165-2 

arButyl  0-9066  20-0  -688  -64-85  165-4 

«-Hepqrl 1-3556  20*0  -7*48  -55-18  163-9 

ii-Octyl   1-8214  200  -9-49  -52-10  1620 

Cetyl  0-9754  200  -8-60  -36-90  1561 

Allyl   1-6045  200  -10-95  -68'24  163-1 

twPropyl    0-3849  19-7  -2*57  -6577  1585 

MoBatyl      0-8678  199  -2-45  -66-28  1690 

Benzyl 1*5113  20-0  -7*98  -52*80  152-6 

Phenylethyl   ...     0-9328  20-0  -5-23  -5606  1698 

Ciniumyl    0-8846  200  -4-39  -49*62  156-3 

Pbenylpropyl...     0-8668  250  -1-65  f  -4814  152-6 

*  The  specific  rotations  of  these  esters  are  somewhat  higher  than  given  in 
PirtL 
t  Observation  made  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 
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Rotations  in  Benzene. 


Weight  in 

Ester.  grains. 

Methyl 10707 

Ethyl  1-1146 

Propyl 1-3438 

n-Butyl   0-5780 

n-Heptyl 0-9028 

n-Octyl    1-4140 

Cetyl    1-0809 

Allyl    1-2883 

ifoPropyl 07840 

MoButyl  0-2894 

Benzyl 1*1062 

Phenylethyl    ...  1*1949 

Cinnamyl    0-2309 


Vol.  of 

Rolution 

Observed 

m  c.c. 

rotation. 

[«]«,. 

[Ml. 

20-0 

-6-83' 

-63-79' 

135-9 

20-1 

-6-61 

-69-60 

1S5-3 

20  0 

-7-73 

-57-52 

138-6 

lP-8 

-314 

-53-91 

137-6 

20  0 

-4-42 

-48-96 

145-4 

20  0 

-6-56 

-46-38 

143-8 

24-7 

-2-89 

-38-02 

139  7 

19-8 

-7-29 

-58-2» 

139-3 

20-0 

-4-39 

-55-99 

184-9 

19-9 

-1-56 

-53-63 

136-8 

19-9 

-5-54 

-49-83 

144-0 

19-8 

-6-63 

-5410 

163-9 

19-9 

-109 

-46-97 

147-9 

Rotation*  in  Pyridine. 

Vol.  of 

Weight  in         solntion  Obseryed 

Ester.  grams.  in  c.c.  rotation. 

Methyl 09727  19-7  -8-00' 

Ethyl  1-6185  19-9  -11-58 

Propyl 1-1863  19*9  -8-59 

n-Butyl    0-4181  19*9  -2*94 

n-Heptyl 0-8628  20-0  -5-15 

n-Octyl    1-5817  200  -8-70 

Cetyl   10119  19*9  -4*12 

Allyl    0-6002  20-0  -3-74 

isoPropyl 0-4507  20*0  -3-23 

isoButyl  0-9349  19*7  -6-59 

Benzyl 1*3892  19*9  -8-64 

Phenylethyl    ...     0-5713  20*0  -3-84 

Cinnamyl    0*9757  20  1  -5-76 

Phenylpropyl...     1'3542  25-0  -316  • 

*  Observation  made  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 


Wo. 

[M]o. 

81 -or 

172-5 

75-55 

171-5 

7206 

173-6 

69-96 

178-4 

69  69 

177-3 

56-80 

176-7 

40-51 

171-4 

74-77 

178-7 

71-66 

172-7 

69-43 

177-0 

61-88 

178-8 

67-21 

203-6 

59-33 

186-8 

58-15 

184-3 

Reaction  between  Ethyl  Alcohol  and  l-Afenthylcarbimide, 

That  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  between  ethyl  alcohol  and 
Z-mentbylcarbimide  is  proportional  not  only  to  the  carbimide  concen- 
tration, but  also  to  the  alcohol  concentration,  is  shown  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  velocity-constants  recorded  in  Tables  I  and  II.  The 
experiments  recorded  in  Tables  I  and  III  to  XI  were  performed  with 
equivalent  quantities  in  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  solvent 
on   the   velocity   of   the  reaction,  and  the  *'  K*'   values  have  been 

1       X 

calculated  from  the  formula  KA  =  — . . 

t  a-x 

To  obtain  further  confirmation  of  the  result  recorded  in  Table  I, 

the  reaction   was  carried  out  with  twice  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
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alcohol  (Table  II),  and  the  velocity-oonstant  calculated  according  to 
the  formula  for  a  bimolecolar  reaction  with  non-eqaivalent  quantitiea  : 


KxC^  X  0-4343  = 


where  C^  is  the  excess  of  one  reagent  over  the  other,  that  is,  in  this 
case  one  eqoivalent  or  equal  to  the  concentration  of  the  carbimide. 
The  ^^  K**  value  thus  obtained  and  recorded  in  Table  II  is  in  fair 
accordance  with  the  "  K**  value  obtained  with  equivalent  quantities 
recorded  in  Table  I. 

The  ethyl  alcohol  used  in  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper 
had  been  heated  with  silver  oxide  in  a  reflux  apparatus  and  then 
dried  over  barium  oxide  until  a  crystal  of  potassium  permanganate  pro- 
duced only  a  very  faint  coloration.  The  other  solvents  were  carefully 
dried  and  had  constant  boiling  points. 

The  method  which  has  been  employed  to  determine  all  the  velocity- 
constants  recorded  in  this  paper  (with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
section  on  the  influence  of  temperature)  is  as  follows  :  an  accurately 
weighed  quantity  of  the  carbimide  (about  2  grams)  is  mixed  in 
a  graduated  flask  (20  to  25  c.c.)  with  the  solvent  and  the  calculated 
quantity  of  the  alcohoL  After  the  rotation  has  been  observed  in  the 
polanmeter,  the  flask  is  placed  in  a  thermostat  at  50^.  At  intervals, 
the  flask  is  withdrawn,  quickly  cooled  to  the  laboratory  temperature, 
and  the  rotation  again  observed. 

Throughout  the  paper,  the  times  are  expressed  in  hours,  and  the 
concentrations  (A)  in  gram-molecules  per  litre.  The  infinity  values 
are  in  some  cases  the  results  of  actual  observations,  and  in  others  are 
calculated  from  the  specific  rotation  of  ethyl  ^menthylcarbamate  in 
the  various  solvents.  Both  methods  when  compared  gave  identical 
values. 


Table  L— 7n  Toluene. 


Table  IL—In  Toluene. 


Tim& 

RoUtion. 

KA. 

^x 

0 

9-08 



Time. 

Rotation.     Coo  x  0  434 « 

18-25 

9-26 

0-00548 

0 

9-01 



2516 

9-33 

0-00558 

71-1 

10-29 

0-00244 

M-84 

9-80 

0-00558 

78-2 

10-36 

0-00240 

S7-66 

9-84 

000662 

96-6 

10-54 

0-00248 

121-00 

9-95 

0-00561 

101-6 

10-56 

0-00239 

138W 

1003 

0-00668 

119-4 

10-67 

0-00234 

144-40 

1008 

0-00598 

125-4 

10-70 

0-00231 

00 

11-26 

00 

11-69 

— 

Mean  Jr^=0-00565. 

Mean =0-00239. 

^=0-456. 

Coo  =0-462. 

r=0-01M. 

j8r=00119. 
B  2 
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Table  IIL—In  Chloroform.        \ 

Table 

IV. 

— In   Carbon 
chloride. 

TUra 

Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

0 

8-71 



0 

8-10 

— 

22-00 

10-36 

0-0146 

1-66 

8-26 

0-0392 

27-41 

10-69 

0-0151 

5-50 

8-56 

0  0387 

45-58 

11-55 

0  0158 

23-42 

9-36 

0  0395 

99-83 

12-85 

0-0158 

30-33 

9-66 

0-0415 

117-83 

13-30 

0-0178 

47-50 

9-81 

0-0396 

c» 

15-48 
Mean  r^  =  0-0158. 

— 

53-92 
00 

9-90 
10-72 

0-0407 

^  =  0-487. 

Mean  ^^  =  0  0398. 

^=00824. 

^  =  0-442. 
^=0  0002. 

Table  V. — In  Pyridine. 


Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

0 

8-98 

— 

1-80 

9-69 

0-111 

2-50 

9-92 

0-113 

4-64 

10-44 

0-112 

5-40 

10-66 

0-120 

6  08 

10-79 

0-121 

7  15 

11-01 

0126 

00 

1326 

Meanjr^  =  0-ll7. 
^  =  0-386. 
^=0802. 

A  second    experiment  with*  ^  =  0*497 
gave  Ar=  0-301. 


Table  VI. — In  Tripropylamine. 


Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

0 

9-58 



0-33 

9-80 

0-447 

1-08 

1014 

0-451 

2-58 

10-50 

0-451 

4-91 

10-76 

0-453 

9-66 

10-97 

0-450 

2416 

11-15 

0-464 

00 

11-29 

Mean  ir^  =  0-453. 
^  =  0-462. 

ir=i-oo. 

Table  VII. — In  Benzene. 


Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

0 

9-21 



1-33 

9-26 

0  0244 

5-60 

9-40 

0  0246 

25  08 

9-80 

0  0235 

29-66 

9-89 

0-0261 

49  16 

1007 

0-0240 

55-99 

10-12 

0  0239 

10-80 

— 

Mean  ^^  =  0-0242 

^ 

^=0-449. 

r  =0-0540. 

Table  VIII.— /n  Xylene.* 


Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

0 

9-50 



19-75 

9-80 

0-00390 

43-08 

10-]3 

000410 

67-75 

10-42 

0  00416 

91-67 

10-62 

0-00898 

116-08 

10-77 

0-00375 

163-89 

11-11 

0-00381 

188-09 

11-30 

0-00400 

236  10 

11-53 

0-00398 

00 

13-69 

— 

Mean  Z'^  =  0  00396. 

-4  =  0-451. 

^=0-00878. 

Commercial  ** xylol"  which  had  been  dried  and  fractionated ;  it  boiled  at  140". 
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Table  IX. — In  Acetone. 


Table  X. — In  Nitrobenzene. 


Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

0 

9-42 



0 

9-30 



1-58 

9-51 

0-0138 

2-88 

9-67 

0-0416 

19-68 

10-25 

0  0125 

21-66 

10-47 

0-0388 

25-91 

10-53 

00138 

69-82 

n-22 

00429 

48  25 

1106 

0-0148 

9416 

11-85 

0-0429 

50-08 

11-08 

0-0130 

00 

11-86 

6716 

11-53 

0  0150 

00 

13-62 

Mean  Jr^= 0-0138. 
^=0-467. 
ir=  00895. 

Mean  Jr^  =  0-0415. 
^  =  0-443. 
ir=00987. 

Table  XI. — In  Chlorobenzene. 


Time. 

Rotation. 

KA, 

0 

10-40 

__ 

10-75 

10-64 

0  00759 

73-75 

13-04 

0-00748 

80-60 

13-13 

0  00764 

ao 

18-58 

— 

Mean  Jr^  =  0-00753. 

^  =  0-45L 

jr=ooie7. 

The  reaction  between  ethyl  alcohol  and  the  carbimide  in  dimethyl- 
anUine  solution  under  the  conditions  of  the  above  experiments  pro- 
ceeds too  rapidly  for  readings  in  the  polarimeter  to  be  observed. 

Influence  of  Tempet*ature  on  the  Rate  of  lieaction  hettoeen  Ethyl  Alcohol 
cmd  \-Menthyloarhimide. 

The  velocity  constants  recorded  in  this  section  were  determined  in 
a  jacketed  polarimeter  tube  round  which  circulated  water  previously 
passed  through  a  Ions:  copper  coil  immersed  in  a  thermostat  kept  at 
the  required  temperature.  These  experiments  were  carried  out  in 
ethyl-alcoholic  solution  and  the  concentration  of  the  carbimide  varied 
from  0'50  to  0*15,  preliminary  experiments  having  proved  that  this 
variation  did  not  affect  the  results. 

The  temperatures  at  which  the  observations  were  made  were  read  on 
a  standard  thermometer  immersed  in  the  reaction  mixture.  The 
maximum  Tariation  in  temperature  was  less  than  0-25". 

The  ••  JT"  values  are  calculated  from  the  formula  K^l/tlog.CJCi 
and  the  infinity  values  from  the  specific  rotations  of  ethyl  ^menthyl- 
carbamate  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  at  the  various  temperatures. 
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Table  XII.— At  24^. 


Table  XIII.— At  31°. 


Time. 

Rotation. 

K. 

0 

2-92 



608 

8-23 

0-0135 

18'1« 

377 

00152 

23-60 

3-90 

00141 

28-08 

4-01 

00148 

34*05 

413 

0  0141 

00 

472 
MeaQ  ir=0  0148. 

""— 

A  second  experiment  made  at  24*5**  gave 
ir=  00143. 


Time. 

Rotation. 

JT. 

0 

10-44 



2*92 

11-36 

0-0274 

8-58 

11-64 

00800 

4-56 

11-83 

0-0279 

500 

12-04 

0-0301 

5-66 

12-22 

00302 

6-16 

12-35 

00303 

675 

12-46 

0-0297 

9-38 

13  01 

0  0296 

10-25 

1813 

0  0287 

11-83 

13-29 

0-0282 

12  00 

13-37 

00278 

00 

15-90 
Mean  £-=0^)290. 

~~~ 

Table  XIV.— At  39^ 


Time. 


Rotation. 


Table  XV.— At  43^ 


Time. 


Rotation. 


0 

4-36 



0 

9-01 



2-25 

4-92 

0-0489 

1-00 

9-66 

0-0531 

3-25 

5-11 

0-0476 

2-00 

10-03 

00521 

4-83 

5-29 

0-0466 

3-08 

10-40 

0-0484 

675 

6-55 

0-0488 

416 

10-86 

0-0510 

7-91 

5-85 

0  0497 

6-38 

11-28 

0  0509 

9-75 

6  06 

0-0507 

6-15 

11-43 

0-0498 

00 

6-86 
Mean  Jr=0  0470 

, 

10-88 

00 

12  37 
13-79 

Mean  ir=0  0606. 

0-0486 

Table  XVL- 

-At  SO**. 

Time. 

RoUtion 

, 

K. 

0 

4-87 

— 

0-50 

5  03 

0-0678 

1-68 

5-38 

0  0688 

276 

6*63 

'      0-0697 

4-66 

5-97 

0-0677 

616 

615 

0  0647 

18-25 

6-84 

0  0680 

OO 

7-00 

— 

Mean  K- 

=  0-0674. 

Rate  qf  Reaction  between  VMerUhylcarhimids  and  Various  Alcohols. 

The  rates  of  reaction  between  ^menthJlcarbimide  and  various 
alcohols  have  been  measured  in  pyridine  solution.  The  alcohols^ 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  phenjlpropjl  alcohol,  were  all 
obtained  from  Kahlbaum,  had  constant  boiling  points  and  were 
inactive.  The  phenylpropyl  alcohol,  which  was  prepared  from 
Kahlbaum's  cinnamjl  alcohol,  had  a  constant  boiling  point  and  did 
not  decolorise  bromine.  The  maximum  difference  in  the  "  K"  values 
obtained  when  the  determinations  were  repeated  was  under  10  per  cent. 
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Table  XVII. — With  Methyl 
Alcohol. 


Table  XVIII.— IFitA  n-Propyl 
Alcohol, 


Time. 

Rot&tioD. 

KA. 

Time. 

RoUtion. 

KA. 

0 

1011 



0 

7-39 



116 

10-76 

0134 

1-16 

7-74 

0-0874 

1-84 

11-05 

0132 

1-88 

7-94 

0  0900 

2-40 

11-3-2 

0-139 

3-08 

8-19 

0-0866 

3-00 

11-56 

0-143 

4-50 

8-44 

00848 

8-50 

11-64 

0-132 

5-32 

8-61 

0  0889 

4*40 

11-96 

0141 

6-32 

8-70 

0  0832 

5D0 

1215 

0  146 

8-88 

9  14 

0-0961 

5*66 

12-32 

0149 

24-40 

10-01 

0-0910 

6-56 

12-65 

0169 

00 

1119 



CO 

14-94 

Mean  JT^  =0*143. 
^=0-446. 

Mean -K'^  =  0  0885 
^=0  321. 
A:=0275. 

t 

Tabt.e  XIX.— JTt^  n- 

Butyl 

Table  'KX.—With  n-Heptyl 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol. 

"nme. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

0 

9*54 

— 

0 

10-85 

— 

0-58 

9-85 

0-0972 

116 

11-43 

0  0892 

1-21 

1015 

0-0969 

1-66 

11-65 

0-0896 

1-88 

10-48 

01063 

2-16 

11-80 

0  0841 

3-08 

10-88 

0  0973 

3-25 

1214 

0-0812 

4-75 

11-45 

0-1031 

4-16 

12-45 

0-0839 

6-91 

11-77 

0-1054 

5-00 

12-72 

0-0868 

7-08 

1211 

0  1120 

5-83 

12-99 

0-0908 

11-80 

12-82 

0-1147 

6-91 

13-14 

0-0852 

oo 

15-35 

Mean  ir^=:  0-1041. 
^  =  0-4304. 
iP=0  342. 

00 

17  03 

Mean  ^^  =  0  0863 
^  =  0-480. 
iS:=0179. 

Other  values  obtained  were 

Ar=0171 

and  0  1 82. 

Table  7^X1.— With  n 

-Octyl 

Table  XXIL—rt«A 

Cetyl 

Alcohol. 

Alcohd. 

Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

0 

13-83 



0 

10-02 



1-55 

14-81 

0-0894 

1-92 

10-75 

0-0802 

2-25 

15-17 

0-0887 

8-00 

1105 

00773 

300 

15-59 

0-0933 

8-75 

11-25 

0-0774 

4-33 

16-16 

0  0985 

4-60 

11-35 

0-0714 

5-55 

16-63 

0  0961 

5-33 

11-57 

0-0742 

6-76 

16-97 

0-0946 

6-33 

11-85 

0-0794 

8-38 

17-34 

0-0922 

25-75 

13-62 

0-0748 

00 

21-88 

Mean  ^^=:00925. 
^=0-619. 

i:=0l49. 

c» 

15-49 

Mean  1:^  =  0-0764. 
^=0-452. 

ir=o-ie9. 
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Tablb  XKllL^WW 

iAUfjl 

Table  HSIY.—WUK  isoPropyl 

Alcohol. 

Alc(^i6l. 

Time. 

Botation. 

KA. 

Time. 

Rotetion. 

KA. 

0 

7-34 



0 

12-66 

— 

1-25 

7-68 

0  0761 

0-60 

12-93 

0  105 

1-88 

7-83 

0-0761 

1-46 

13-44 

0112 

2-60 

7-99 

0-0785 

2-28 

13-83 

0-112 

3-00 

8-07 

0-0758 

5-28 

14-96 

0-119 

3-83 

8-27 

0-0801 

6-96 

16-80 

0-118 

4-40 

8-38 

0-0809 

00 

18-80 

— 

6  00 

8-48 

0-0808 

25-24 

10-02 

0-0829 

Mean  r^ =0-112. 

00 

11-30 

Mean  Jr^= 0-0786 
^=0-316. 
r=0-249. 

^=0-644. 

r=o-ao6. 

Table  XXV.— JTOA  isoButyl 

Table  XXVL— TTtrt  Benzyl 

Alcohol. 

Alcohd. 

Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

0 

8-88 



0 

11-39 

— 

1-50 

9-36 

0-0734 

0-83 

11-87 

0*0924 

2-41 

9-69 

0-0711 

1-66 

12-16 

0-0766 

4-41 

10-09 

0-0766 

2-41 

12-61 

0-0827 

6-16 

10-24 

0-0766 

3-91 

13  03 

0-0822 

6-66 

10-61 

0-0762 

4-76 

13-29 

0-0827 

7-41 

10-65 

0-0777 

6-66 

13-66 

0  0839 

9-26 

10-94 

0*0801 

6-83 

13-84 

0-0836 

00 

18-72 

8-40 

14-22 

0-0862 

00 

18-13 

— 

Mean  JT^  =0-0766 

. 

, 

Mean  Jr.4 =0-0838 

u4  =  0-387. 

^=0-607. 

Jr=0196. 

jr=o-iw. 

A  second  experiment  gave  Jr=  0*202. 


Table  XK.Yll.—WUh  Phmyleihyl 
Alcohol. 


Time. 
0 

0-63 
1-96 
4-61 
6-00 
7-50 
9-00 

10-60 
00 


Rotation. 
10-50 
10-58 
10-74 
11-04 
11-19 
11-37 
11-62 
11-67 
19-14 

Mean  r^  =  0-0147. 
^=0-470. 

Z=  0-0819. 


KA. 

0  0148 
0-0146 
0-0145 
0-0146 
0  0149 
0-0149 
0-0149 


Table  XXYlll.—WUh  P/ienyl- 
propyl  Alcohol. 

Time.            Rotation.  KA. 

0                   10-81  — 

1-00               11*25  0-0718 

1-83                11-56  0  0694 

2-66                11-89  0-0739 

3-66                12-11  0-0674 

4-60                12-38  0*0698 

5*33                12-63  0-0719 

6-50                12-95  00748 

9-17                13-48  00746 

10-75               13-76  00763 

11-92                13-79  00696 

00                   17-38  — 

Mean  ir^  =  0-0718. 
-4  =  0-531. 
^=0-158. 
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Tabu  XXIX.— WUh 

Cinnamyl 

Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

Alcohol. 

5-41 

14-43 

0-0786 

6-16 

14-69 

0-0804 

Time. 

Rotation. 

KA. 

7  00 

14-98 

0-0813 

0 

12-08 



8-55 

16-31 

0-0812 

0-70 

12-46 

0-0724 

00 

19-96 

— 

1-46 
2-36 

12-87 
13-33 

0-0763 
0-0799 

Mean  Jr^= 0  0781 
^=0-531. 

8-00 

13-53 

0-0752 

4-58 

14-14 

00778 

r=0147. 

We  deBire  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Leech  for  valuable 
assistance  in  some  of  the  preparative  and  analytical  work  for  this 
paper  and  also  to  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical 
Society  for  a  grant  defraying  much  of  the  cost  of  this  work. 

MumciPAL  Technical  School, 
Blackburn. 


XIL — a-  Chlorocinnamic  A  cids. 

By  John  Joseph  Sudbobough  and  Thomas  Campbell  James. 

In  previous  communications  (Sudborough  and  Thompson,  Trans. , 
1903,  83,  666  and  1154),  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  action  of 
various  alkalis  on  cinnamic  acid  dibromide  and  its  esters.  By  means 
of  the  reactions  : — olefinic  acid  +  bromine  -  hydrogen  bromide,  it  is 
usual  to  obtain  the  bromo-derivative  of  an  acid  stereoisomeric  with 
the  original  acid.  Our  previous  results  have  shown  that  with  cin- 
namic acid  itself  this  is  largely  true,  the  final  product  being  mainly 
a-bromoo^Zocinnamic  acid,  but  that  when  the  acid  is  replaced  by  one  of 
its  esters  the  product  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  hydrogen 
bromide  is  a  mixture  of  a-bromocinnamic  and  a-bromooZ/ocinnamic 
adds,  the  a-bromo-acid,  however,  preponderating. 

In  this  paper,  we  give  an  account  of  similar  experiments  which  have 
been  made  with  cinnamic  acid  dichloride  (a/?-dichloro-)3-phenylpropionic 
acid)  and  its  esters.  The  results  indicate  that  the  reaction  with  the 
chloro-acid  is  quite  different  from  that  with  the  dibromide,  as  the 
product  obtained  was  always  a  mixture  of  a-chloro-  and  a-chloroa//o- 
dnnamic  acids,  the  a-chloro-acid  predominating.  The  yields  of  the  two 
acids  are  affected  to  only  a  slight  extent  by  altering  the  alkali  or  the 
temperature,  or  even  by  substituting  the  methyl  or  ethyl  ester  for  the 
acid  dichloride.  Experiments  in  which  organic  bases  were  employed 
in  place  of  potassium  hydroxide  did  not  give  satisfactory  results. 
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The  reaction  between  cinnamic  acid  dichloride  and  alcoholic  potash 
has  been  previously  studied  by  Tutz  {Ber.,  1882,  16,  788),  Michael 
and  Pendleton  {J,  pr,  Chem,,  1889,  [ii],  40,  65),  and  Mulliken  (Z>w- 
Mrtation,  Leipzig,  1890).  All  obtained  a  mixture  of  two  chloro-acids, 
which  were  separated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  considerable  differ- 
ence in  solubility  of  their  potassium  salts  in  absolute  alcohol.  The 
acid  melting  at  136 — 137°  was  termed  a-chlorocinnamic  acid  by 
Michael  and  Pendleton,  and  the  acid  melting  at  110 — IIP  a-chloro- 
a^cinnamic  acid. 

The  numbers  given  by  Mulliken  (loc.  ciL)  indicate  that  the  two 
acids  are  formed  in  almost  equal  quantities;  thus  from  5  grams  of 
cinnamic  acid  dichloride  the  following  weights  of  potassium  salta  were 
obtained  in  different  experiments : — 


Experiment. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

a-Chloro-   

2-64 

2-63 

2-30 

2-31 

2-48 

2-61 

2*29  grains 

o-Chloroa^/o-... 

2-26 

2-29 

2-65 

2-47 

2-38 

2-37 

2-62    .. 

Michael  and  Pendleton,  on  the  other  hand,  state  that  the  amount  of 
a-chloroa//o-acid  is  always  much  less  than  that  of  the  a-chloro-acid. 
These  same  chemists  also  show  that  the  acid  synthesised  by  Plochl 
(Ber.,  1882,  15,  1945)  from  benzaldehyde,  sodium  chloroacetate,  and 
acetic  anhydride  is  identical  with  the  acid  melting  at  136 — 137°,  and 
thus  the  a-position  of  the  chlorine  in  the  latter  is  established.  As 
the  acid  melting  at  110°  is  readily  transformed  into  this  acid,  it  also 
presumably  contains  the  chlorine  atom  in  the  a-position.  This  is  all 
the  more  probable  since  Michael  and  Pendleton  have  prepared  two 
stereoisomeric  ^-chlorocinnamic  acids  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen 
chloride  to  phenylpropiolic  acid. 

I.  Preparation  of  aP-Dichloro-P-phenylpropionic  Acid  and  its  Esters, 

Yerj  good  yields  of  cinnamic  acid  dichloride  can  be  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  for  several  hours  into  a  suspension  of  finely-divided 
cinnamic  acid  in  five  times  its  weight  of  dry  carbon  disulphide 
(Erlenmeyer,  Ber.,  1881,  14,  1867  ;  Mulliken,  loc.  dt.). 

In  our  different  experiments,  we  have  obtained  134,  138,  127,  140, 
120, 133,  and  140  grams  from  100  grams  of  cinnamic  acid  by  removing 
the  crystals  and  washing  with  a  little  carbon  disulphide.  We  have 
attempted  to  chlorinate  methyl  cinnamate  in  a  similar  manner  and  also 
in  chloroform  solution, but  the  yields  were  poor.  Good  yields  of  methyl 
cinnamate  dichloride  may  be  obtained  by  esterifying  cinnamic  acid 
dichloride  by  Fischer  and  Speyer's  method  {Ber.,  1896, 28,  3252).  The 
quantities  we  used  were  one  of  acid  to  two  of  pure  methyl  alcohol 
containing  4  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride,  and  the  mixture  was 
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boiled  for  two  hours.  When  cold,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  ester 
had  separated.  This  was  removed,  more  hydrogen  chloride  passed 
into  the  filtrate,  and  the  solution  again  heated  for  two  hours.  We 
obtained  on  an  average  a  92  per  cent,  yield  of  ester  melting  at  101° 
(Finkenbeiner,  Ber.,  1894,  27,  890). 

Ethyl  cinnamate  dichloride  has  been  prepared  by  Finkenbeiner  (loc, 
eit,),  who  describes  it  as  an  oil.  We  have  prepared  the  same  ester  by 
the  Fischer-Speyei  method  from  cinnamic  acid  dichloride.  After 
pouring  into  water,  extracting  with  ether,  and  shaking  out  the 
ethereal  solution  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution,  we  dried  the 
BohtioD  with  calcium  chloride  and  removed  the  ether.  The  oil  which 
was  left  (yield,  92  per  cent.)  sob'dified  to  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at 
30°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  all  organic  solvents,  and  crystallises 
from  light  petroleum  in  well-developed,  colourless  prisms  melting 
at  30-31°. 


IL  Separatum  of  a-CMoro-  and  a-ChlarasAlo-cinnofnic  Acids. 

As  the  method  adopted  by  Michael  (J.pr.  Chem.,  1889,  [iii],  40,  63) 
and  Malliken  {loc,  cit.)  for  separating  the  acids  by  means  of  the  different 
solabilities  of  the  two  potassium  salts  in  alcohol  was  somewhat  tedious, 
we  attempted  the  separation  by  means  of  the  barium  salts,  as  described 
in  the  separation  of  a-bromo-  and  a-bromoaZ/o-cicnamic  acids  (Trans., 
1903,  83,  673),  and  the  results  proved  that  complete  separation  is 
readQy  effected  by  this  method,  although  loss  of  acid,  especially  of  the 
o^o^cid,  occurs. 

Expt,  1. — Two  grams  of  each  acid,  when  mixed  and  separated  as  the 
barium  salts,  gave  1*80  grams  of  allo-Acid  melting  at  110 — IIP  and 
1*91  grams  of  a-chloro-acid  melting  at  136^. 

Expt,  2.— Two  grams  of  each  acid  gave  1*80  grams  of  alio-  and 
1*92  grams  of  a-chloro-acid  melting  at  137°. 

The  losfes  in  these  experiments  are  rather  larger  than  with  the 
corresponding  bromo-acids  (loc.  ciL). 

III.  Action  of  Alkalis  on  Cinnamic  Acid  Dicliioride  and  its  Esters. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
the  dichloride  and  its  esters,  using  the  same  general  method  as 
described  in  the  case  of  the  bromo-derivatives  (loc.  cit.,  p.  674),  with  the 
object  of  determining  the  iofluence  of  the  following  factors  :  (a)  tem- 
perature, (b)  the  alkali,  (c)  replacing  the  acid  by  its  esters,  (d)  solvent. 
The  results  we  have  obtained  are  given  in  the  followiug  table.  The 
numbers  given  in  each  case  are  the  mean  of  several  experiments. 
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Table  I. 
Cinnamie  Acid  DicMoride,  10  grams. 


Alkali. 

Weight  of 

o-chloro- 

acid. 

•as 
II 

1 

Conditions. 

Alcoholic  potaBsiura  hydroxide  ... 
i»               »> 

Aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  N. 

»»                »» 
i»                >» 

Aqueous  sodium  hydroxide 

4-52 
4-70 
4-82 
6-35 
6-75 
6-26 

4-82 
4-0 

6-86 
4*62 
4-46 

6-77 

60 

6-85 

2-88 
2-75 
2-83 
1-27 
1-80 
2-14 

1-86 
0-87 

1-71 
2-84 
2-85 

1-82 
1-68 
1-88 

7-40 
7-45 
7-65 
7-62 
7-55 
7-28 

5-67 

4-87 

7-57 
7-46 
7-31 

7-59 
7-68 
7-26 

Standing  overnight  at  0". 

Ordinary  temperature. 

Boiling  for  10  minutes. 

Standing  overnight  at  0"". 

15°. 

Ordinaiy   temperature   in 

July. 
At  60—60°  for  6  hours. 
On  boiling  water-bath  for 

40  minutes. 
Ordinary  temperature. 
Boiling  for  15  minutes. 
Overnight      at     ordinaiy 

temperature. 
15°. 
16°. 
16°. 

Senium  ethoxide   

Alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide    

Aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  ZN 

Methyl  Cinnamate  Bichloride^  10*64  grama. 


Alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  ... 


6-64 


1-80 


7-94 


Both  at  0°  and  on  boiling. 


Ethyl  Cinnamate  Dicldoride,  11 '28  grams. 


Alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  ... 


6-49 


1-40 


7-89 


Both  at  0°  and  on  boiling. 


The  theoretical  amount  of  mixed  a-chloro-acids  is  8' 33  grams. 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  are  : 

(1)  The  alkali  used  evidently  affects  the  relative  amounts  of  the 
two  acids  formed.  Aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  gives  a  better  yield 
of  the  a-chloro-acid  than  does  alcoholic  potash,  as  do  also  aqueous 
and  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide. 

(2)  The  temperature  factor  is  small  and,  in  the  case  of  aqueous 
potassium  hydroxide,  tends  slightly  to  increase  the  relative  yield 
of  a^-acid  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  form  neutral  products.  At 
the  higher  temperatures,  chlorocinnamene  is  undoubtedly  formed  and 
may  be  recognised  by  its  odour. 

(3)  The  effect  of  alteration  of  concentration  is  slight. 
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(4)  The  substitution  of  an  ester  for  the  cinnamic  acid  dichloride 
has  not  the  same  marked  effect  as  with  the  dibromide.  The  yield  of 
tH^oroacid  is  increased  somewhat  and  that  of  the  a//o-acid  corre- 
spondingly decreased. 

(5)  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the  experiments  the  yield  of 
a-chloro-acid  is  much  greater  than  the  yield  of  a-bromo-acid  from  the 
dibromide  and  its  esters  under  similar  conditions  {loc.  ct^.,  p.  680). 

The  action  of  the  tertiary  amines,  dimethylaniline,  and  quinoline  on 
dmuunic  acid  dichloride  has  also  been  studied.  Ten  grams  of  the 
diebloride  were  boiled  on  the  water-bath  for  four  hours  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  dimetbylaniline  (2  mols.)  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solation.  The  alcohol  was  removed  and  the  residue  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  residue,  0*9  gram  of  a  chloro-acid  was 
obtained,  melting  at  138*^  after  recrystallisation  from  benzene.  This 
was  midoubtedly  a-chlorocinnamic  acid ;  the  other  product  was  an  oil 
which  only  slowly  solidified.  When  10  grams  of  the  acid  were  boiled 
in  a  similar  manner  for  two  hours  with  a  methyl-alcoholic  solution  of 
quinoline,  the  products  were  6*3  grams  of  unchanged  acid  dichloride 
and  a  small  amount  of  oil.  When  the  heating  was  continued  for  eight 
hours,  a  product  was  obtained  from  which  were  isolated,  by  means 
of  the  barium  salts,  31  grams  of  a^hloro-acid  melting  at  138°  after 
recrystallisation,  1*5  grams  of  unaltered  dichloride  melting  at  164°,  and 
1  gram  of  neutral  oil. 

IV.  TranaforTnation  of  a-CMoroaAlocinnamic  Acid  into  iU  Isomertde. 

(a)  Influence  of  Light,  Expt,  1. — Two  grams  of  powdered  solid 
a-chloro-acid  were  exposed  to  bright  sunlight  from  July  to  November, 
1904.  The  melting  point  at  the  end  of  this  time  was  still  137°, 
indicating  that  no  change  had  occurred. 

Expt,  2. — ^Two  grams  of  a-chloroaZZocinnamic  acid  were  exposed 
under  exactly  similar  conditions,  and  the  melting  point  fell  from  111° 
to  90P.  The  exposed  acid  was  separated  into  a-chloro-  and  a-chloro- 
atfo-acids  by  means  of  the  barium  salts,  and  gave  1*1  grams  of  unaliered 
oKo-add  melting  at  108°  and  0*65  gram  of  a-chloro-acid  melting  at 
136°. 

Expt,  3. — Similar  to  2,  but  exposed  from  June  to  August.  The 
melting  point  was  90 — 95°,  and  the  product  gave  0*9  gram  of  a-chloro- 
add  melting  at  137°  and  only  0*65  gram  of  unaltered  aZ/o-acid 
melting  at  111°. 

Expt,  4. — Some  light  petroleum  mother  liquors  obtained  from 
crystallising  a-chloroo^ocinnamic  acid  were  exposed  to  bright  sunlight 
during  four  summer  months,  and  gave  a  considerable  quantity  of  well- 
developed  prisms  of  the  a-chloro-acid  melting  at  137°. 
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Expt.  6. — Two  grams  of  a-chloroa//ocinnamic  acid  were  dissolved  in 
benzene  and  allowed  to  remain  for  three  months  in  an  open  tube  in 
ordinary  daylight.  As  the  benzene  evaporated,  crystals  were  deposited. 
These  melted  at  IIP  and  proved  to  be  unchanged  a-chlorooZ/o-acid. 

{b)  Influence  of  Temperature. — The  following  series  of  experiments 
shows  the  effect  of  heating  small  quantities  of  the  a-chlorooZZo-acid 
at  a  temperature  of  155^  for  the  stated  periods. 


Table  II. 

Weight  of 
a-allo-acid. 

Time  in  hours. 

Weight  of 
a-chloro-acid. 

M.  p. 

2'0  grams 
2-0      „ 
20      „ 

0-5 

ro 

3-0 

0  081 
0132 
0-320 

137—138' 

137—138 

138 

These  numbers,  compared  with  those  obtained  for  the  conversion  of 
a-bromoo^^ocionamic  acid  into  a-bromocinnamic  acid  (loc.  cit,,  p.  687), 
indicate  that  the  transformation  of  the  a-chloroaZ/o-acid  proceeds  more 
slowly  than  that  of  the  a-bromoa/^o-acid  at  the  same  temperature. 

V.  Elimination  qf  Hydrogen  Chloride  and  Hydrogen  Bromide  from  the 
a-Chloro-  aiid  a-Bromo-cinnamic  Acids, 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  heating  given  weights  of  the 
respective  acids  with  known  volumes  of  standard  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  (2  mols.)  for  given  periods  of  time  in  a  boiling  water-bath 
and  titrating  the  excess  of  alkali  with  standard  oxalic  acid,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

Tablb  III. 

a-Bromocinnamic  Acid, — In  each  experiment  1  '244  grams  of  acid  were 
dissolved  in  54*41  c.c.  of  0*2015  iT-potassium  hydroxide.  When 
2  =  0,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  oxalic  acid  required  =  ii  »  27 '40. 


Time  in  hours. 

A-x, 

1-0 

11-4 

1-6 

9-0 

1-75 

8-4 

30 

6*4 

Mean  =  0-0470. 

Calcu 

X. 

l/ixlA(A-x), 

16  00 

0  0512 

IS'iO 

0  0497 

19-00 

0  0472 

21-00 

0  0399 

Calculated  for  i^T-potassium  hydroxide  =  1  '16. 
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Table  IV. 

rChhrocinTuimic  Add, — In  each  ezperiment,  1  gram  was  dissolved  in 
54*41  C.C.  of  0*2015  xV-potassium  hjdrozide.     ii»27*4. 

Time  in  hours.  A~x,  x.  l/txlA{A-z). 

4  240  3-40  0-0001297 

7  22-4  5-00  0-0001164 

8  21-7  6-70  0-0001198 

9  20-8  6-60  0;0001286 

Mean  =  0-001236.     Calculated  for  ^-potassium  hydroxide  =  0  0309. 


Table  V. 

QrChlorocinnamic  Add, — In  each  experiment,  1  gram  of  the  acid  was 
dissolved  in  10 '96  c.c.  of  iV^pota8.sium  hydroxide.  The  number  of 
C.C.  of  oxalic  acid  required  when  t  =  Q  was  5*48  =  ^. 

Time  in  hours.  A-x,  x.  l/txlA{A  -  x), 

1  4-6  0-88                        0-0360 

2  3-81  1-67  0  0399 
4  3  07  2-41  0-0358 
6                        2-42  3*06                        0  0384 

Mean  =  0*0373.  « 


Table  VI. 

a-BromotillodnTuimte  Add. — Similar  to  experiments  in  Table  V, 
except  that  1'244  grams  of  acid  were  used  in  each  experiment. 
^  =  5-48. 

Time  in  hours.          A-x.                       x,  \llx/A(A-x), 

1  4-94                        0-64  0-0199 

2  4-37  1-11  0-0280 
4  3-90  1-68  0-0185 
6                        3-15                        2-33  00225 

Mean  =  00210. 


Table  VII. 

a-ChloroaHodnnamic  Add. — Same  as  for  experiments  in  Table  V. 

i(  =  5-48. 


Time  in  hours. 

A^x. 

X. 

lltxlA{A-x), 

60 

4-76 

0-73 

0-00468 

8-0 

4-60 

0-98 

0-00496 

10-5 

4-41 

1-07 

0  00422 

24  0* 

4-16 

— 

— 

24-0  • 

4-82 

— 

— 

In  these  experiments,  there  was  a  strong  odour  of  chlorocinnamene. 
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Table  Vin. 
The  constants  of  the  four  acids  calculated  for  normal  solutions  are  : 


a-Bromocinnamic  1"16 

a-Chloi-ociimamic  0  0378  and  0'0309 


a-BromooZZocinnamic    0*0210 

a-ChloroaZ^cinnamic    0  00462 


These  numbers  clearly  show  that  the  hydrogen  haloid  is  eliminated 
much  more  readily  from  the  a-acids  than  from  the  o^/o-isomerides,  and, 
further,  that  hydrogen  bromide  is  eliminated  much  more  readily  than 
hydrogen  chloride. 

The  readiness  with  which  hydrogen  haloids  are  eliminated  from  the 
a-halogen  acids  as  compared  with  the  stereoisomerides  cannot  be  used 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  ci^positions  of  hydrogen  and  halogen 
in  the  a-acids,  since  it  is  now  known  that  <ran«-addition  of  halogen 
and  ^raritf-elimination  of  halogen  hydracid  frequently  occur  (compare 
Werner,  Stereoc/iemie,  p.  225).  The  relative  rates  of  esterification  of 
the  a-acids  and  their  a/^o-isomerides  (compare  Sudborough  and  Lloyd, 
Trans.,  1898,  73,  91 ;  Sudborough  and  Roberts,  Trans.,  1906,  87, 
1840)  harmonise  best  with  the  view  that  in  the  allo-acida  the  hydrogen 
and  halogen  are  in  the  ci«-positions. 


Ph-C-H 

a-aZ^-Acid. 


Ph-C-H 
X-C-COjH 

a- Acid. 


where  X  =  CI  or  Br. 


Freparation  of  Phenylpropiolic  Add  from  Cinnamie  Acid  Bichloride. 

The  numbers  given  in  Table  YlII  show  that  in  attempting  to 
prepare  (phenylpropiolic  acid  from  cinnamie  acid  dichloride  it  is 
advisable  to  proceed  in  two  stages.  The  cinnamie  acid  dichloride  is 
decomposed  with  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  at  0°,  or  with  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  the  methjl  ester  is 
deooiupo&ed  with  alcoholic  potash.  In  each  case,  the  a-chloro-  and 
a-chloroo/Zoacids  are  separated  by  means  of  their  barium  salts,  and 
the  pure  a-chloro-acid  is  then  heated  with  2  "5  mols.  of  20  per  cent, 
aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  for  eight  hours  on  the  water- bath.  The 
mixture  is  allowed  to  cool — generally  overnight — and  any  crystals  of 
potassium  a-chlorocinnamate  removed.  The  clear  solution  is  gradually 
acidified  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  phenylpropiolic 
acid  which  separates  as  an  oil  quickly  solidifies,  and  when  dry  is 
crystallised  from  carbon  disulphide  or  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform 
and  light  petroleum  (boiling  at  80—90°). 

From  60  grams  of  a-chlorocinnamic  acid,  we  have  obtained  25  grams 
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of  crude  phenylpropiolic  acid  melting  at  110 — 120%  and  after  crystal- 
lisation 20  grains  of  pure  atfid  melting  at  136^^  which  corresponds  with 
a  42  per  cent«  yield  of  pure  acid. 

YI.  DerivcUives  qf  a-Chlorocinnamie  Acids. 

We  have  prepared  a  number  of  deriiratives  of  the  a-chloro-  and  the 
a-chloroo^Zo-acid  from  the  acids  obtained  in  the  experiments  recorded. 

Meihf/l  a-ahlaracinnamatey  CeH^'CH'.CCl-COsMe,  is  readily  obtained 
by  Fischer  and  Speyer's  method  of  esterifioation,  using  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  all  organic  solvents,  even  in  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  40 — 50°), 
and  crystallises  from  the  latter  in  colourless  prisms  melting  at 
33 — 33*5°  The  same  ester  has  been  prepared  by  MuUiken  {loe.  cit,, 
p.  27}  from  the  silver  salt. 

a'Chlorocinnamyl  chloride^  CgHg-CHICCl-COCl,  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  (18  grams)  on  the 
acid  (15  grams),  is  a  yellow  oil  with  a  penetrating  odour,  and  distils 
at  156^  under  22  mm.  pressure.  During  cold  weather  it  sets  to  a 
mass  of  long,  flat  needles  and  may  be  crystallised  from  light 
petroleum,  in  which  it  is  somewhat  readily  soluble,  in  the  form  of 
long,  colourless,  flat  needles  some  2  inches  long,  melting  at  32*5°; 
0'6436  gram  was  gently  warmed  with  an  excess  of  pure  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  then  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  filtered  from  the 
a-chlorocinnamic  acid  when  cold,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with 
silver  nitrate. 

AgCl  =  0-4606.     CI  - 17-70.     Theory  requires  1764  per  cent. 
When  heated  with  lime,  0*4766  gave  06750  AgCl.     CI  =  35-02. 
Cj^HgOClj  requires  35*29  per  cent. 

aChlorodnnamide,  CgHj-CHICCl'CO'NH^  obtained  by  adding  the 
chloride  to  concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide,  crystallises  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  long,  flat,  glistening  plates  melting  at  121 — 122°;  it  also 
crystallises  from  benzene  in  colourless  plates  with  a  mother-of-pearl 
lustre. 

0-4  gave  28-5  c.c.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  763  mm.     N  =  8-3. 
C9H3ONCI  requires  N  =  7*7  per  cent. 

When  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  0*6016  gram  evolved  ammonia 
which  neutralised  31*93  c.c.  of  0*1039  N  sulphuric  acid.     NH2-8*82. 
OgHgQNCl  requires  NH2  =  8*82  per  cent. 

The  aniltde,  CgH5-CH:CCl-CO-NH'CgH5,  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  compact,  colourless  needles  melting 
at  116— 116*5°. 

VOL.   LXXXIX.  I 
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0*5  gave  24*5  c.c.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  748  mm.     N  =  5-57. 
C15H12ONCI  requires  N  =  5'44  per  cent. 

The  ]^toluidide,  CgHj-OHICOl-CO-NH-CgH^-CHg,  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  well-developed,  flat  prisms  or  from  benzene  in  snow-white, 
glistening  plates  melting  at  116°.  A  mixture  of  the  anilide  and 
jE>-toluidide  begins  to  melt  at  90°  and  is  almost  completely  molten 
at  98°. 

0-5  gave  22*7  c.c.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  760  mm.     N  =  5"27. 
Cj^Hj^ONCl  requires  N«5-16  per  cent. 

The  isomeric  o-toluidide  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  compact, 
colourless  prisms,  melts  at  78°,  and  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in 
most  organic  solvents  than  its  isomeride. 

0-5266  gave  0*2667  AgCl.     CI  =  12-62. 

CjjHi^ONCl  requires  01  =  13-06  per  cent. 

The  a-naphthcUide,  CoHs-CHIOCl-CO'NH-CioH^,  crystaUises  from 
benzene  or  alcohol  in  small,  colourless,  felted  needles  melting  at  134°. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  a-naphthalide,  the  acid  chloride  does  not  react 
with  the  a-naphthylamine  at  all  readily,  but  the  reaction  becomes 
vigorous  when  the  mixture  is  heated. 

0-5  gave  21*2  c.c.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  754  mm.- N» 4*88. 
OiyHj^ONCl  requires  N  =  4*56  per  cent. 

The  P-naphthcUide,  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  crystallises  from 
benzene  in  compact  prisms  and  from  alcohol  in  flat,  glistening  plates  or 
in  needles  melting  at  139°. 

0-506  gave  0-2348  AgCl.     CI  =  1 1  -47. 

C19H14ONCI  requii-es  CI  =  11-53  per  cent. 

Derivatives  of  a-CklorosMoeinnamic  Acid» — The  chloride  was  obtained 
by  mixing  together  chloroform  solutions  of  the  oZ/o-acid  and  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  leaving  the  mixture  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  re- 
moving the  chloroform  and  the  oxychloride  by  distillation  under  reduced 
pressure.  The  chloride  itself  was  not  distilled  and  was  obtained  as  a 
yellow  oil. 

The  amide  crystallises  from  benzene  in  slender,  white  needles  melting 
at  134° 

0-3230,  when  distilled  with  potassium  hydroxide,  evolved  ammonia 
which  neutralised  1862  c.c.  of  0*0958 N  sulphuric  acid.     NH2»8-84. 
CgHgONCl  requires  NHj  =  8-82  per  cent. 

The  anilide  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  slender,  felted  needles 
and  melts  at  138—139°. 
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0-5019 gave  0-2735  AgCl.     CI » 1348. 

CijHijONCl  requires  01=  1377  per  cent. 

The  ^-ioluidide  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  snow-white, 
prismatic  needles  melting  at  132°. 

0-5830  gave  03094  AgCl.     01 « 1312. 

OijHiPNOl  requires  01=  13*06  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Beard 
for  assistance  in  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  certain  of  the 
compounds  and  to  the  Research  Fund  Oommittee  of  the  Ohemical 
Society  for  a  grant  which  has  assisted  in  meeting  the  expenses  in- 
volved in  this  investigation. 

Universitt  College  ov  Wales, 
Absbtstwyth. 


XIII. — Some  Derivatives  of  Naphthoylhenzoic  Acid  and 
of  NaphthaceTiequinone. 
By  Jan  Quilleb  Orchaedson  and  Ohables  Wbizmann. 


and  7iafhikacenequin(mey 


were  first  prepared  from  ethindiphthalide  by  Gabriel  and  Leupold 
{Ber.,  1898,  31,  1279),  and  subsequently  Beichlers  and  Weizmann 
(Ber.^  1903,  36,  547)  obtained  (l)-A^c2ro£B^7iapA<Aac67t6^uinone  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  and  boric  acids  on  a  mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride 
and  a-naphthol : 

OH 


-  H,0  - 
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By  melting  phthalic  anhydride  with  a-naphthol  and  boric  acid  alone 
they  obtained  (l)-hydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid, 

CO-       ^^ 

and  found  that  this  acid  is  evidently  an  intermediate  product  in  the 
formation  of  (l)-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  by  the  above-mentioned 
process,  since  when  heated  with  sulphuric  and  boric  acids  it  is  con- 
verted into  this  substance. 

In  the  following  experiments,  we  have  sought  to  make  various 
derivatives  of  (l)-hydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid,  and  with  their  aid  to 
obtain  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  naphthacenequinone,  this 
indirect  method  being  necessary  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing pure  products  by  direct  substitution  in  naphthacenequinone  itself. 
We  met,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  experiments,  with  greater 
difficulty  than  we  had  anticipated,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which 
most  of  the  substituent  groups  are  eliminated  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  condense  the  derivatives  of  naphthoylbenzoic  acid  to  the 
corresponding  naphthacenequinones  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

During  the  preparation  of  (l)-chloronaphthoylbenzoic  acid  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  (l)-hydroxy naphthoylbenzoic 
acid  (Proc,  1904,  20,  220),  we  had  previously  noticed  the  formation 
of  a  red  substance  insoluble  in  caustic  potash.  By  a  modification  of 
the  experimental  conditions  this  was  ultimately  obtained  as  the  chief 
product  of  the  reaction,  and  we  find  that  it  is  evidently  a  monochloro- 

naphthacenequinone,OjH^<CQQ!!>CioH5Cl,  and  isomeric  with  that  pre- 
pared by  Pickles  and  Weizmann  (Proc.,  1904,  20,  220). 

The  new  monochloronaphthacenequinone,  when  digested  with  aniline, 
is  converted  into  phenylaminonaphthacenequinone, 

"We  next  found  that  (l)-hydroxybromonaphthoylbenzoic  acid, 

was  very  readily  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  (l)-hydroxy- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid,  and  the  corresponding  (l)-hydroxybromonaphth- 

acenequinone,OgH4<CpQ^CiQH4<^  A  J,  was  obtained  from  this  by 

the    action   of    concentrated    sulphuric   acid,   although   considerable 
decomposition   occurred   during  the    reaction.     The   position   of   the 
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bromine  is  not  yet  known  with  certainty,  but  as  the  substance  does 
not  form  an  azo-componnd  with  diazobenzene  chloride,  whereas  the 
(l)-h7droxynaphthoyIbenzoic  acid  does,  it  is  probable  that  the  bromine 
occopiee  the  position  (6)  indicated  in  the  above  formula. 

Considerable  dif&culty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  monochloro- 

monobromonaphthoylbenzoic  acid,  CgH4^^QQ  H^^io^^^B  '  ^^*  ^® 
ultimately  obtained  a  good  yield  of  the  acid  by  treating  (l)-hydroxy- 
bromonaphthoylbenzoic  acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  in  the 
preeence  of  benzene. 

In  attempting  to  prepare  nitro-  and  amino-derivatives  of  naphth- 
acenequinone,  we  found  that  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthacene- 
quinone  did  not  give  satisfactory  results  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  various  products  of  the  reaction.  Again,  (l)-hydroxy- 
napbthoylbenzoic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  ;  we 
therefore  first  methylated  it,  and  on  treating  the  methyl  ester  of  the 
methozynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  thus  formed  with  nitric  acid,  a  good 
jield  of  the  mononitro-compound  was  obtained,  which,  on  hydrolysis, 
yielded  1-hydrozynitronaphthoylbenzoic  acid  : 

We  were  unable  to  obtain  the  hydrozynitronaphthacenequinone 
corresponding  to  this  acid  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  there- 
fore proceeded  to  reduce  it  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  find  that  by  this  means,  instead  of  obtaining  1-hydrozyamino- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid,  condensation  occurred  simultaneously  with 
reduction  and  yielded  1-hydrozyaminonaphthacenequinone, 

C'6H4<Qo>CioH4<^jj^  . 

Ezperiments  are  at  present  in  progress  which  we  hope  will  clearly 
demonstrate  the  positions  of  the  nitro-  and  amino-groups  in  the  com- 
pounds mentioned  above,  and  the  results  of  which  will  be  published 
shortly. 

Experimental. 

M<maehl<yr<ynMphthaKienequiTione, 

In  order  to  prepare  this  substance  perfectly  dry,  (l)-hydroxy- 
naphtboylbenzoic  acid  (40  grams)  was  mixed  with  benzene  (200  c.c.) 
and  a  considerable  excess  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  (80  grams)  was 
added  gradually  in  such  a  way  that  the  reaction  was  kept  well  under 
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control.  The  whole  was  then  heated  on  the  boiling  water-bath  with 
a  reflux  condenser  until  no  further  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride 
occurred.  The  benzene  was  next  distilled  off  over  a  free  flame  (not 
from  the  water-bath),  and  when  most  of  the  solvent  had  passed  over,  a 
brisk  reaction  again  set  in,  with  further  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
and  the  contents  of  the  flask  assumed  a  deep  red  colour.  Water  was 
added  to  decompose  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  pentachloride,  the 
solid  was  collected  at  the  pump,  digested  with  caustic  potash,  washed, 
and  dried.  It  was  then  recrystallised  from  nitrobenzene,  from  which 
it  separated  in  bright  red  needles,  which  retained  their  colour  after 
repeated  crystallisation  in  presence  of  animal  charcoal. 

0-1790  gave  04810  COj  and  0-0582  HgO.     C  -  73-3 ;  H  -  36. 
0-1698    „    0-0768  AgCl.     Cl=ll-2. 

CigH^OjC]  requires  C  =  73-3 ;  H  =  31 ;  CI  - 121  per  cent. 

This  monochloronaphthaceoequinone  melts  at  254^,  and  is  therefore 
isomeric  with  the  yellow  compound  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  1-chloronaphthoylbenzoic  acid  (Pickles  and  Weizmann,  Proc., 
1904,  20,  220).  Phenyl<ifninanaplUhacenequinone  was  obtained  from 
the  above  chloronaphthacenequinone  by  boiling  it  for  two  hours  with 
just  sufficient  aniline  to  dissolve  it.  On  cooling,  the  substance  separ- 
ated in  red  leaves  melting  at  245°. 

0-1120  gave  0-3379  CO,  and  0-0472  HgO.     C  =  82-2  ;  H  =  47. 
0-2108     „     7-6  C.C.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  756  mm.     N  =  412. 
Cj^HijOjN  requires  C  =  82-2 ;  H  =  4-3  ;  N  =  400  per  cent. 

When  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid,  this  phenylaminonaphthacene- 
quinone  yields  a  strongly  fluorescent  solution,  indicating  that  condens- 
ation has  taken  place  with  formation  of  the  corresponding  acridine 
derivative,  but  the  latter  substance  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
a  state  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis. 

{lyffydroxybromonaphthoylbenzoic  Acid  and  (\)-HydraxyhromO' 
na/phthacenequxTuyne, 

This  acid  was  readily  prepared  by  slowly  adding  bromine  (40  grams) 
to  (l)-hydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  (60  grams)  suspended  in  carbon 
disulphide.  When  the  initial  vigorous  reaction  had  subsided,  the 
whole  was  boiled  on  the  water-bath  for  four  hours  and  until  no 
further  evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide  was  observed.  The  carbon 
disulphide  was  then  distilled  off  and  the  residue,  which  consisted  of 
the  almost  pure  acid,  was  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  a 
small  quantity  of  sodium  bisulphite  being  added  to  remove  free 
bromine.  The  new  bromo-acid  separated  in  pale  yellow  crystals 
melting  at  236°. 
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01822  gave  03875  CO,  and  00466  H^O.     C  «  579 ;  H  =  2-8. 
01724     „     00862  AgBr.     Br-21-5. 

CjgH^BrO^  requires  0-582;  H  =  30  ;  Br  -  21  -6. 

(lyHydraxybromonaphihoylhmtzoic  acid  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid, 
yielding  a  brown  solution  which,  on  warming,  becomes  green,  then 
blue,  and  finally  deep  red.  If  this  solution  is  heated  to  about  140°,  at 
which  temperature  bromine  begins  to  be  evolved,  and  is  then  im- 
mediately poured  into  water,  a  red  precipitate  is  deposited,  which 
consists  mainly  of  (l)-Ay(fro2By6rofiu>na/>A<Aa«0nd^tno9M.  It  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  crystal- 
lised from  nitrobenzene,  from  which  it  separates  in  red  needles,  which 
do  not  melt  at  300^  Owing  to  some  elimination  of  bromine  during 
the  preparation,  a  specimen  sufBiciently  pure  to  give  good  results  on 
uudjsis  was  not  obtained. 

(l)-CA^o6roi7umapA<Aoy^&tf7i2(H6  ilcuit  and  {lyChlarobromanapfUkaoen^ 

quinone. 

Twenty  grams  of  (l)-hydroxybromonaphthoylbenzoic  acid  (see  last 
section)  were  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  benzene,  and  23  grams 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  were  added  gradually,  the  whole  being 
then  warmed  on  the  water-bath  until  no  further  evolution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  occurred.  The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
reaction  was  about  four  hours.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  solvent 
and  no  excess  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  should  be  employed,  other- 
wise a  pale  yellow,  crystalline  compound  containing  phosphorus  is 
obtained,  which,  owing  to  its  similar  appearance  and  behaviour,  is 
readily  mistaken  for  the  chlorobromonaphthoylbenzoic  acid.  This 
phosphorus  compound  gave  considerable  trouble,  and  various  ex- 
pedients were  tried  to  avoid  its  formation,  such  as  varying  the  solvent 
used  and  heating  phosphorus  pentachloride  with  hydroxy bromonaph- 
thojlbenzoic  acid  in  the  dry  state.  The  former  procedure  always  gave 
the  phosphorus  compound,  and  the  latter  variously  halogenated  mix- 
tares.  It  was  found  by  using  benzene  as  the  solvent  and  taking 
special  precautions  that  an  excellent  yield  of  the  chlorobromo-acid 
could  be  obtained.  At  the  end  of  the  reaction,  no  solid  matter  should 
have  separated,  but  the  product  should  be  a  rather  viscid,  dark  brown 
oil  From  this  as  much  benzene  is  distilled  oft  as  possible  at  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling  water-bath.  The  residue  is  then  treated 
with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  with  frequent  shaking, 
and  until  the  acid  chloride  is  completely  decomposed.  The  white 
solid  which  separates  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  recrystallised 
from  glacial  -acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates  in  almost  colourless 
crystalB  melting  at  180^. 
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0-2313  gave  0-4666  CO,  and  0-0531  HjO.     C  =  550  ;  H  =  2-6. 
0-2296     „     0-1642  AgCl  and  AgBr.     CI  -  8-9  ;  Br  =  20-0. 
CigHjoOgClBr  requires  C  =  66-4  ;  H  -  26 ;  CI  =  8*7 ;  Br  =  200  per  cent. 

{iyChl<n'oln'omonaplUhoylbenz<ne(ieid  undergoes  similar  colour  changes 
to  (l)-hydroxybroinonaphthoylbeDzoic  acid  when  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  giving  finally  a  chlorobromonaphthacenequinone, 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  partial  decomposition 
during  the  reaction,  was  not  obtained  in  a  sufficiently  pure  state  for 
analysis. 

Methyl    {lyMethoaei/naphthof/lbenzoaUt    Methyl    (l)'Methaxy'Q-nitr<h 
naphthoylbenzocUSf  and  (lyi/ydroxy-Q-nitranaphtfiaylbenzoic  Acid, 

In  order  to  prepare  the  first  mentioned  of  these  substances, 
(l)-hydroxynaphthoyl  benzoic  acid  (40  grams)  was  dissolved  in  an  excess 
of  caustic  potash  (25  per  cent.)  containing  about  40  grams  of  this 
alkali.  To  this  solution,  when  quite  cold,  methyl  sulphate  (30  grams) 
was  added  in  very  small  portions  at  a  time  with  frequent  shaking, 
cooling  being  resorted  to  when  necessary.  A  still  greater  excess  of 
methyl  sulphate  may  often  be  used  with  advantage,  but  the  solution 
must  always  remain  alkaline.  During  the  operation,  a  yellow  substance 
separates  out,  either  in  the  solid  state  or  as  an  oil,  according  to  the 
temperature  at  which  the  reaction  is  carried  out.  When  cold,  the  solid 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

Methyl  {\)-methoxynaphthoylbenzoate  separates  from  acetic  acid  in 
colourless,  transparent  crystals,  which  become  opaque  on  exposure  to 
air  and  melt  at  110°. 

0-2198  gave  06038  CO^  and  01068  HjO.     C-74-9  ;  H  =  5-3. 
OjoHj^O^  requires  0  =  75*0  ;  H  =*  5*0  per  cent. 

The  yield  of  this  substance  varies  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
partially  methylated  acid  remains  in  the  aikalioe  solution. 

We  have  several  times  attempted  to  obtain  (l)-methoxynaphthacene- 
quinone  by  first  partially  saponifying  the  above-described  methyl  ester 
with  caustic  potash,  and  then  acting  on  the  free  acid  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Complete  hydrolysis,  however,  occurs  under  these 
conditions  and  the  product  obtained  is  (l)-hydroxynaphthacene- 
quinone. 

Nitration. — ^The  finely-powdered  methyl  (l)-inethoxynaphthoyl- 
benzoate  was  treated  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42)  in  the  cold,  the 
vigorous  reaction  being  kept  under  control  by  immersion  in  ice  when 
necessary.  A  small  portion  of  the  ester  passed  into  solution,  the 
remainder  changing  first  to  a  soft,  and  finally  to  a  brittle  mass,  which 
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floated  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  After  diluting  with  water,  the 
solid  matter  was  collected,  washed  well,  and  recrystallised  from  glacial 
acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separated  in  hright  yellow  crystals  melting 
at  136*^. 

0-1715  gave  0-4305  CO,  and  00640  HjO.     C  =  684  ;  H  =  41. 
0-2272     „     8-6  C.C.  N  at  1 8°  and  762  mm.     N - 437. 

CjoHj^O^iN  requires  0  =  683  ;  H«4'4  ;  N-3-82  per  cent. 

From  the  methyl  {l)-methaxy-Q-nitronaphthoylbenzoate,  by  boiling  for 
five  hours  with  strong  caustic  potash  and  then  precipitating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  {lyhydroxy-Q-nUranaphihoylbenzaie  acid  was  obtained. 
It  crystallises   from    glacial    acetic  acid    in    slender,    lemon-yellow 


0  2126  gave  04920  OOj  and  0*0460  Kfi.     0  -  63-6  ;  H  =  33. 
0-2310     „     8-3  C.C.  N  at  17°  and  762  mm.     N  =  41 8. 

CigHijOgN  requires  0  =  641 ;  H  =  30  ;  N  =  4-16  per  cent. 

{lyHydroxy-^-nitronaphthoylbenzaic  aeid  melts  at  220°  and  dissolves 
in  caustic  potash,  forming  a  deep  orange-red  solution.  When  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  does  not  yield  hydroxynitro- 
naphthacenequiuone,  because  decomposition  takes  place  with  evolution 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

We  next  attempted  to  prepare  (l)-hydroxy-6-aminonaphthoylbenzoic 
acid  by  reducing  the  above-described  hydroxynitro-acid,  but  found 
that  the  product  of  the  reaction  consisted  of  {lyhydroxy-^'ainino' 
f^pfuhaeenequinone. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  as  follows:  (l)-hydroxy-6-nitro- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid  was  dissolved  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
then  zinc  dust  gradually  added  in  small  quantities,  when  the  solution 
became  deep  red  and  finally  deposited  minute,  dark  red,  glistening 
crystals.  After  gently  boiling  for  half  an  hour,  the  crystalline 
precipitate  was  collected  on  a  filter  while  hot,  washed  with  acetic  acid 
and  water,  dried  weU,  and  extracted  with  nitrobeozene,  from  which 
solvent  deep  red  crystals,  insoluble  in  sodium  carbonate,  separated. 

0-2131  gave  0-5896  OOj  and  00847  H^O.     0  =  75  4  ;  H  =  440. 
0-2495     „      10-3  C.C.  N  at  16°  and  762  mm.     N  =  4-9. 

CigHijOgN  requires  0  =  747 ;  H  =  38  ;  N  =  47  p€>r  cent. 

{lyffydroxy-^Himinonaphthacenequinone  melts  above  300°.  It 
dissolves  in  caustic  potash  with  a  deep  red  colour,  and  its  solution 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  exhibits  a  beautiful  and  very  strong 
green  fluorescence. 


Thb  Victoria  Ukivbbsity  of  Manchester. 
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XIV. — Ethyl  fi'Napkthoylacetate. 

Bj  Charles  Weizhann  and  Ernest  Basil  Falkner. 

During  the  course  of  his  researches  on  ethyl  acetoaoetate,  Claisen 
{Annalen,  1896,  291,  67)  showed  that  this  reagent  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage  in  the  synthesis  of  other  ketonic  esters,  and  it  thus 
became  possible  to  prepare  a  considerable  number  of  important  com- 
pounds which  were  either  previously  unknown  or  had  only  been 
obtained  with  difficulty.  Ethyl  benzoylacetate,  for  example,  is  readily 
prepared  by  acting  on  ethyl  sodioacetoacetate  (2  mols.)  with  benzoyl 
chloride  (1  mol.)  and  then  decomposing  the  sodium  compound  of 
ethyl  benzoylacetoacetate,  which  is  produced  by  digesting  with  ammo- 
nia and  ammonium  chloride. 

2CH3-CO-CHNa-CO,Et  -f-  C^H^-COCl  =  ^Jfi'.^^CNa-COjEt  -f- 

CHg-OO-CHj-OOjEt  +  NaCl. 

^CH^-C0^^*'^^2Et  +  HjO  =  CeHj-CO-CHj-OOjEt  +  CHj-  C02Na. 

At  a  later  date,  Needham  and  Perkin  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  150)  used  a 
similar  decomposition,  namely,  the  interaction  of  o-nitrobenzoyl 
chloride  with  ethyl  sodioacetoacetate  for  the  preparation  of  ethyl 
o-nitrobenzoylacetate. 

Since  the  compounds  in  the  naphthalene  series  correspooding  to 
ethyl  benzoylacetate  are  unknown  and  should  be  of  considerable 
value  as  synthetical  agents,  we  undertook  the  present  research,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prepare  and  investigate  ethyl  ^-naphthoyl> 
acetate  and  some  of  its  derivatives. 

Pure  ^-naphthoic  acid  was  converted,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  into  )9-naphthoyl  chloride,  and  this  was  then  allowed 
to  react  with  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  when  a 
sparingly  soluble  sodium  derivative  was  obtained,  which  on  treatment 
with  acid  pelded  a  solid  mass  of  ethyl  )9-naphthoylacetoacetate, 

/\/\_C0  -CH-COjEt 
^\J\J  C0-CH3 

The  substance  melts  at  57°,  and  when  digested  with  ammonia  and 
ammonium  chloride  is  partially  hydrolysed  with  elimination  of  the 
acetyl  group  and  formation  of  ethyl  )3-naphthoylacetate, 


[— CO-CHj-COjEt 
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an  interesting  substance  which  melts  at  34°,  gives  with  ferric  chloride 
a  red  coloration,  is  not  readily  soluble  in  dilute  sodium  hydroxide,  and 
in  general  shows  properties  similar  to  those  of  ethyl  benzoylacetate. 
When  treated  with  phenylhydrazine,  it  is  readily  converted  into  a 
hydrazone  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  melts  at  95°,  and 
probably  possesses  the  formula 

.  CHj-CO^Et 

Preliminary  experiments  indicate  that  exactly  similar  substances 
are  produced  when  a-naphthoic  acid  is  substituted  for  the  ^-acid.  in 
the  above  experiment,  and  it  is  proposed  to  submit  both  series  of 
substances  to  a  detailed  investigation. 

Ethyl  p-Naphtlioylaeetoaceiate. 

p-Naphihoyl  Chloride. — ^Af ter  several  experiments,  it  was  found  that 
the  following  process  gives  a  good  yield  of  this  acid  chloride. 
)3-Kaphthoic  acid  (35  grams)  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  (45  grams) 
are  mixed  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  in  a  distilling  flask,  which  is 
warmed  gently  in  a  water- bath  to  start  the  reaction.  The  decom- 
position  takes  place  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  acid 
chloride  is  ready  for  distillation.  After  the  phosphorus  oxychloride 
had  passed  over,  the  ^-naphthoyl  chloride  distilled  at  208°  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  and  solidified  to  a  light  lemon-yellow,  crystalline 
mass  melting  at  about  40°  and  possessing  a  sweet  and  rather  nauseat- 
ing smell.     The  yield  obtained  was  40  grams. 

Cimden8(Uion  of  p-Naphthoyl  Chloride  with  the  Sodium  Derivative 
of  Ethyl  Acetoctcetate. 

The  sodium  ethoxide  required  was  first  made  by  dissolving  sodium 
(5  grams)  in  absolute  alcohol  (90  c.c),  and  the  solution  was  allowed 
to  cool.  Ethyl  acetoacetate  (28  grams)  was  weighed  into  a  dry  wide- 
necked  bottle,  and  to  this  half  the  quantity  of  sodium  ethoxide  was 
added  and  the  mixture  well  shaken.  The  bottle  was  now  fitted  with 
a  mechanical  stirring  apparatus  and  the  products  cooled  to  5°  by 
means  of  ice  water. 

jS-Naphthoyl  chloride  (20  grams)  was  then  dissolved  in  pure  dry 
ether  (75  ac.)  and  half  this  quantity  added,  drop  by  drop,  through  a 
burette,  to  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  the  whole 
being  well  stirred  during  the  addition.  The  ^process  of  adding  the 
add  chloride  took  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  at  f the  end  of  this 
time  th§  mixture,  which  had  assumed  a  bright  yellow  colour,  was 
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allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  the  temperature  still  being  kept 
below  5°,  Half  the  remaining  quantity  of  the  sodium  ethoxide  was 
then  slowly  added  with  stirring,  and  then  half  t|ie  remaining  quantity 
of  acid  chloride  solution  as  before.  The  mixture,  which  had  now 
become  viscid,  was  again  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour.  This 
process  was  continued  until  all  the  ethoxide  and  acid  chloride  solution 
had  been  added,  the  bottle  was  then  removed  from  the  ice  water,  a 
little  dry  ether  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  overnight  in  a 
cool  place. 

The  semi-solid  mass  was  filtered  at  the  pump  and  the  bright  yellow 
sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  )9-naphthoylacetoacetate  washed  with  ether 
and  dried  on  a  porous  plate.  The  crude  sodium  derivative,  which  was 
obtained  in  a  yield  of  51  grams,  was  dissolved  in  aqueous  alcohol 
(10  per  cent.)  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  when  an 
oil  separated  which,  when  cooled  with  ice,  solidified  to  a  pale  pink, 
brittle  mass.  This  was  collected  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol  with 
the  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  The  melting  point  was  found  to  be  57% 
and  the  yield  obtained  was  17  grams. 

0-1942  gave  0507  CO^  and  0099  H,0.     C-71-2 ;  H  =  5-7. 
^17^16^4  requires  C  =  71  -83  ;  H  =  5*63. 

Ethyl  P'Tiaphthoylctceloacetate  melts  at  57°  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  and  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  its  alcoholic  solution 
gives  a  reddish-violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

JSthyl  p-yaphthoylacetate. 

Ethyl  )9-naphthoylacetoacetate  (10  grams)  was  finely  powdered, 
placed  in  a  large  beaker,  and  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia  (100  c.c), 
made  by  diluting  concentrated  ammonia  solution  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water.  When  the  ester  had  completely  dissolved,  ammonium 
chloride  (12  grams)  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  added, 
and  the  liquid  was  then  well  stirred  and  gently  heated  in  a  water- 
bath.  The  clear  yellow  solution  gradually  became  milky  and,  after 
an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes,  an  oil  was  deposited  which,  on  cooling 
with  ice,  solidified.  This  solid  was  collected  at  the  pump,  washed  with 
water,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  when  very  pale  pink,  opaque 
crystals  were  obtained  which  melted  at  34°  and  gave  the  following 
results  on  analysis. 

0-268  gave  0-728  00^  and  0-136  H^O.     C  =  74-08  ;  H  =  5-63. 
^15^1  A  requires  0  =  743  ;  H  =  5-7. 

£thyl  p-naphihoylcbcetiUe  is  sparingly  soluble  in  caustic  soda 
solution ;  its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  greenish-blue  precipitate  with 
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copper  sulphate  and  a  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  When  the 
eeter  is  added  to  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  in  acetic  acid,  a 
crystalline  solid  soon  separates  which,  after  recrystallising  from  acetic 
acid,  from  which  it  separates  in  golden-yellow  needles,  melts  at  95°. 

0198  gave  0552  CO,  and  01 14  H^O.     C« 76-0 ;  H  =  6-39. 
0-157     „     11-8  C.C.  N  at  17°  and  755  mm.     N  =  8-8. 

CjjHgoOjNj  requires  C  =  75-9  ;  H  =  6-02  ;  N  =  8-4. 

This   substance  is  therefore  the  hydrazone  of   ethyl   )9-naphthoyl- 
acetate. 

Thi  Yiotoria  UNiysBfiiTY  OF  Manohbstsr. 


XV. — Some  New  Platinocyanides. 

By  Leonasd  Anqelo  Lbyt  and  Henbt  Abnott  Sisson. 

CoNsiDEBiNG  the  Comparatively  advanced  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  organic  substances  possessing  the  property  of 
fluorescence,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  little  should  be  known  about 
this  phenomenon  as  exhibited  by  platinocyanides.  We  were  accord- 
ingly led  to  investigate  the  effect  of  the  basic  radicle  and  also  such 
conditions  as  hydration,  purity,  state  of  division,  &c.,  on  the  character 
of  the  fluorescence.  For  example,  the  lithium  salt  has  a  red  fluores- 
cence, whilst  the  sodium  and  barium  salts  exhibit  yellow  and  green 
colorations  respectively,  these  being  the  colours  of  the  characteristic 
Imes  in  the  spectra  of  these  metals. 

In  the  course  of  our  researches,  we  have  prepared  several  platino- 
cyanides, including  the  hydrazine  and  hydroxylamine  salts,  of  which 
we  can  find  no  account  in  the  literature.  These  substances  showed 
remarkable  colour  changes  on  a  very  slight  alteration  of  temperature, 
and  as  these  properties  appeared  interesting  and  uncommon  we  have 
investigated  them  further. 

Hydrazine  platinacyanide,  N2H4,H2Pt(CN)^,3H20,  is  prepared  by 
doable  decomposition  between  equivalent  quantities  of  hydrazine 
sulphate  and  barium  platinocyanide  ;  the  solution  thus  obtained,  when 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits  red  crystals,  showing 
blue  and  purple  colours  by  reflected  light. 

These  crystals  are  unstable  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions, 
and,  when  air-dried,  become  partially  or  completely  light  yellow  and 
opaque,  according  to  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
transformation  can  always  be  completed  by  passing  dry  nitrogen  over 
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them.     We  analysed  this  light  yellow  modification,  this  being  the 
most  stable  in  air. 

01300  gave  24-43  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16"  and  748  mm.     N  «  21-56. 

0-2471     „     01246  Pt.     Pt  =  50-42. 

0-3807     „     0-1730  CO,  and  0-1049  H^O.     C-12-39;  H  =  3-07- 

0*2269,  after  heating  for  several  hours  at  100°,  left  a  dull  olive- 
green  powder,  the  loss  of  weight  being  0*0309.    £[,0=  13*6  per  cent. 
C^HgNjPt,3HjO  requires  C-12-40;  H-312  ;  N  =  21-77  ;  Pt«60-34  ; 
HjO- 13*9  per  cent. 

Hydrates. — ^The  damp  red  crystals  become  white  when  slightlj 
warmed,  as  when  a  tube  containing  them  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  they 
recover  their  original  colour  on  cooling.  This  transformation  occurs 
at  about  28°  and  appears  to  be  due  to  loss  of  water. 

We  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  the  following  facts  : 

(i)  The  red  crystals,  when  partly  exposed  to  air,  pass  through  the 
white  form  before  becoming  yellow. 

(ii)  The  red  modification  becomes  white  when  dry  nitrogen  is  passed 
over  it. 

(iii)  Methyl  alcohol  turns  the  red  crystals  white  before  dissolving 
them. 

This  white  modification  is  very  unstable  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture,  and  rapidly  becomes  red  and  yellow  on  exposure  to  air.  No 
determination  of  the  percentage  of  water  is  possible  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  change  occurs.  The  state  of  hydration  of  the 
red  salt  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  as  it  is  very  unstable  when 
dry.  This  red  salt  may  be  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  but  the 
amount  of  adherent  water  would  vitiate  any  analysis. 

When  pure  dry  nitrogen  is  passed  over  the  red  salt,  its  colour 
changes  in  succession  to  white,  then  light  yellow,  dark  yellow,  brown, 
and  olive-green.  An  approximate  estimation  of  the  water  in  the  red 
modification  was  obtained  by  passing  dry  nitrogen  over  the  salt  until 
it  became  yellow. 

0-1500  gram,  when  so  treated,  gave  0*1409  gram  of  yellow  salt 

The  loss  of  one  and  two  molecules  of  HjO  require  respectively 
0-1432  and  01366  gram  of  the  yellow  salt. 

Hence  this  hydrate  probably  contains  four  molecules  of  water. 
The  slightly  greater  loss  of  water  is  probably  due  to  dampness  of  the 
red  salt.  The  latter  fluoresces  faintly  under  radium,  but  no  more 
brightly  than  does  glass  under  similar  conditions. 

All  modifications  are  readily  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol,  from  which 
they  are  wholly  precipitated  by  ether.  The  colour  of  the  precipitate 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  water  present  and  may  be  red, 
purple,   orange,   yellow,  or  white.     If  the  process  is  repeated  once 
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or  twice  on  the  precipitate,  a  pure  white,  crystalline  salt  can  always 
be  produced.  When  thus  obtained,  it  is  even  more  unstable  tban 
when  prepared  by  the  method  already  described. 

Action  of  Light* — Hydrazine  platinocyanide  is  affected  by  light.  A 
print  can  be  obtained  from  a  negative  by  placing  it  over  a  sheet  of 
paper  soaked  in  the  methyl-alcoholic  solution  and  allowed  to  dry.  The 
print  thus  obtained  is  yellow  and  grey  and  shows  details  fairly  well. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fix  this  image,  which  is  destroyed  by 
damp,  bat  can  be  reprinted  when  dry.  The  paper  is  also  attacked  and 
becomes  brittle. 

If  hydrazine  platinocyanide  is  prepared  with  excess  of  barium 
platinocyanide,  fine  red  crystals  are  obtained  together  with  some 
normal  salt.  These  are  permanent  in  air,  contain  barium,  and,  on 
beating  to  about  60^,  or  when  placed  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  become 
opaque  and  assume  a  lustrous,  beetle-green  colour.  We  intend  to 
pursue  the  investigation  of  these  substances. 

Hifdroxylamine  Platinocyanide,  (NH20H),H2Pt(CN)^,2HjO.— This 
salt  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition  between  barium  platino- 
cyanide and  hydroxylamine  sulphate.  The  solution  thus  obtained, 
when  aDowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  leaves  very  soluble  red 
crystals  stable  in  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

01475  gave  261  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  751  mm.     N  =  20-3. 

0-2338     „     01132  Pt.     Pt  =  48-42. 

0'2387,  after  remaining  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
gave  a  bUck   powder,  the  loss  of  weight  being  0*0217 ;  H2O  =  909 
percent. 
^ANgPt,2HjO  requires  N  =  20-8;  Pt  =  48-39;  HjO^S^S  per  cent. 

Hydrates. — ^The  red  crystals  become  bright  yellow  when  slightly 
warmed,  and  this  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  colour  variations  occur- 
ring with  the  hydrazine  salt  and  takes  place  quite  as  readily.  These 
yellow  crystals  again  become  red  on  cooling ;  the  salt  is  soluble  in 
inethyl  alcohol,  but  is  not  satisfactorily  precipitated  by  ether.  The 
change  from  red  to  yellow  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  weight. 

The  foregoing  salts  are  the  first  members  of  a  series  of  platino- 
cyanides  which  we  hope  shortly  to  prepare  in  the  course  of  our 
investigations  on  the  effect  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  base  on  the 
character  of  the  fluorescence.  We  propose  to  prepare  platinocyanides 
of  alkyl-substituted  hydrazines,  hydroxylamines,  and  other  bases,  thus 
obtaining  a  series  of  platinocyanides  the  molecular  weights  of  which 
differ  by  equal  or  known  increments.  The  more  common  aromatic 
hases,  such  as  phenylhydrazine,  do  not  yield  the  well-crystallised  salts 
80  essential  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  their  fluorescence. 

Platinocyanides  of  fluorescent  bases  or  radioactive  substances  should 
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prove  of  special  interest.  The  radium  salt  should  he  self-luminous, 
and  an  investigation  of  its  fluorescent  properties  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  fluorescence  conferred  hy  the  platinocyanide 
group  on  its  salts. 

Most  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  foregoing  researches  have 
heen  purchased  by  means  of  funds  kindly  supplied  by  the  Government 
Grant  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Society. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  H.  J.  H.  Fenton,  F.RS.,  for 
valuable  advice. 

Ohbmioal  Laboratoby, 
Gambbidob  Uniyebsitt. 


XVf. — Studies   in  Fermentation.      L      The    Chemical 
Dynamics  of  Alcoholic  Fermentation  by  Yeast. 

By  Arthur  Slator^  Ph.D. 

The  study  of  the  velocity  of  chemical  reactions  consists  to  a  lai^e 
extent  of  the  investigation  of  the  dependence  of  the  velocity  on  the 
concentrations  of  the  reacting  substances  and  certain  accelerating  and 
inhibiting  agents.  The  concentrations  of  the  reagents  are  varied  and 
the  corresponding  velocities  measured.  If  the  chemical  change  in 
question  is  unaccompanied  by  disturbing  side  reactions,  the  simplest 
method  of  changing  the  concentrations  of  the  reagents  is  to  allow 
these  substances  to  be  used  up  in  the  reaction.  In  such  cases,  an 
integrated  formula  is  employed  to  calculate  the  results,  which  are 
usually  expressed  in  the  form  of  "  constants  "  or  values  of  JT..  If  these 
values  of  K  remain  constant  throughout  the  reaction,  this  is  probably 
the  best  method  of  investigation.  If  through  any  disturbing  influences 
the  values  do  not  remain  constant,  the  results  expressed  in  this  way 
are  sometimes  difficult  to  interpret  and  may  even  be  misleading.  In 
these  cases  the  more  direct  method  of  investigation  is  desirable.  The 
velocity  of  the  chemical  change  is  measured  over  as  short  a  range  of 
the  reaction  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  and  the  concentrations  of 
the  reagents  altered  by  dilution  with  the  solvent.  This  method  of 
considering  only  initial  velocities  is  the  one  best  employed  in  tlie 
investigation  of  the  reaction  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
communication.  The  dynamics  of  the  fermentation  of  sugars  under 
the  influence  of  yeast  and  various  preparations  from  yeast  has  been 
studied  by  a  number  of  investigators,  and  many  methods  have  been 
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iLsed  to  follow  the  reaction.  If  we  consider  the  fermentation  of 
deztrofleC0H|2O0">2C,H5-OH  +  2CO2,  it  is  evident  that  the  reaction- 
velocity  can  be  measured  by  observing  the  rate  of  decrease  of  dextrose, 
or  the  rate  of  formation  of  alcohol  or  carbon  dioxide.  Dumas  {Ann, 
Chim,  Phys.,  1874,  [iii],  81)  uses  the  copper  reagent  test  for  dextrose 
and  observes  the  time  for  complete  fermentation.  A.  J.  Brown 
(Trans.,  1892,  61,  369)  and  J.  O'Sullivan  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1898, 
17,559;  J.  Inst.  Brewing,  1899, 5, 161)  estimate  in  some  experiments  the 
alcohol  formed,  in  other  cases  the  change  in  optical  activity  owing  to 
disappearance  of  the  sugar.  The  latter  method  is  also  used  by 
A.  L.  Stem  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  201)  in  his  experiments  on  yeast 
growth  during  fermentation,  and  also  by  J.  H,  Aberson  {Bee.  iron, 
chim,,  1903,  22,  78)  in  his  measurements  of  the  velocity  of  fermenta- 
tion throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  reaction.  Buchner  {Die  Zymaee* 
S&rttng,  1903,  K  Buchner,  H.  Buchner,  M.  Hahn)  working  with  yeast- 
jmce,  R.  O.  Herzog  working  with  "  zymin  "-yeast  treated  with  acetone 
(ZeU.phyBiol.  Chem.y  1902,  37, 149),  and  H.  Euler  also  using  yeast-juice, 
estimate  volumetrically  or  gravimetrically  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  evolved.  The  methods  devised  by  these  investigators  require 
the  fermentation  to  proceed  for  some  time  before  the  velocity  can  be 
accurately  measured.  Although  many  interesting  and  important  facts 
have  been  discovered  in  these  researches,  it  is  probable  that  a  more 
sensitive  method  of  investigation  would  lead  to  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  reaction. 

A  modification  of  the  method  of  estimating  the  carbon  dioxide 
evolved  seemed  to  offer  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  greater  than  that 
obtained  by  other  workers.  If  a  sugar  solution  undergoing  fermenta- 
tion is  placed  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
liberated  can  be  estimated  by  the  pressure  produced.  Thus  50  c.c.  of 
a  10  per  cent,  dextrose  solution  fermenting  in  a  flask  of  150  c.c. 
capacity  at  a  temperature  of  15°  gives  a  change  in  pressure  of  1  cm. 
of  mercury  for  a  fermentation  of  7*4  milligrams  of  dextrose.*  An 
apparatus  constructed  on  the  principle  of  measuring  the  rate  of 
fermentation  by  change  in  pressure  due  to  the  gas  evolved  was  found 
to  be  workable  and  to  give  concordant  results.  This  method  differs 
from  those  mentioned  above  in  that  the  time  of  the  experiment 
extends  over  only  a  few  minutes,  only  small  quantities  of  sugar  are 
fermented,  and  only  a  very  small  range  of  the  reaction  is  considered. 

*  In  the  caloTilatioii,  it  is  assumed  that  the  solution  is  well  shaken  to  overcome 
lapenatnntLon.  At  IS**,  the  concentration  of  carbon  dioxide  is  approximately  the 
•ame  in  the  gaseous  as  in  the  liquid  phase. 
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The  ApparcUus  and  Method  of  Investigation. 

Details  of  the  apparatus  for  estimating  the  rate  of  fermentation 
are  as  follows :  an  ordinary  glass  bottle  of  about  150  c.c.  capacity, 
with  a  fairly  narrow  neck,  is  connected  by  a  piece  of  pressure  tubing 
to  a  manometer  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  side-tube  is 
connected  to  the  pump  in  order  to  exhaust  the  apparatus,  which  is 

then  kept  air-tight  by  means  of 
the  tap  T.  The  reacting  solution, 
usually  50  c.c,  is  placed  in  the 
bottle,  which  also  contains  twenty 
to  thirty  fairly  large  glass  beads 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  thorough 
shaking  of  the  solution.  The  bottle 
rests  in  a  thermostat  and  during 
the  experiment  is  taken  out  at 
intervals  and  shaken  vigorously  by 
hand,  so  that  the  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  solution  is  in  equilibrium  with 
that  in  the  space  above.  The  pres- 
sure at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment is  usually  3—4  cm.  of 
mercury.  The  change  in  pressure 
registered  on  the  metal  scale  of  the 
manometer  is  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  fermentation.  Through- 
out this  investigation,  only  relative 
amounts  are  measured  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  the  manometer  read- 
ings in  parallel  experiments. 

To  the  solution  containing  sugar 
and   yeast   was    usually    added    a 

small   quantity   of    nutrient    salts 

(3  grams  of  asparagine,  1  gram  of 
KjHPO^.  0-5  gram  of  MgS04,7H20  in  1  litre),  although  it  was  found 
later  that  these  salts  had  little  influence  on  the  initial  rate  of 
fermentation. 

The  Influence  of  t/ie  Amount  of  Yeast  on  the  Velocity  of  Fermentation, 

The  influence  of  quantity  of  yeast  on  the  velocity  of  alcoholic 
fermentation  has  been  examinedlby  J.  O'Sullivan  {loc.  cit.) ;  the  experi- 
ments are,  however,  probably  complicated  by  change  in  activity  of  the 
yeast.     If   such   complications   are  eliminated,  the   influence  of  the 
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concentration  of  the  yeast  can  be  predicted,  for  if  each  cell  acts 
mdiyidually  then  the  velocity  of  fermentation  mnst  be  proportional 
to  the  concentration  of  the  yeast.  The  following  tests  show  that  this 
result  can  be  experimentally  realised.  Some  brewery  yeast  was  shaken 
np  with  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  nutrient  salts.  The 
rates  of  fermentation  of  six  solutions  of  five  per  cent,  dextrose  con- 
taining respectively  1,  3,  5,  10,  20,  and  25  c.c.  of  the  yeast  mixture 
were  measured  and  shown  to  be  almost  exactly  in  the  ratio  of 
the  concentrations  of  the  yeast.  The  experiments  were  carried  out  in 
the  manner  described  at  a  temperature  of  30^,  for  at  this  temperature 
the  activity  of  the  yeast  is  unaltered  during  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment. Details  of  the  measurements  are  given  in  Table  I,  where  i  ^ 
time  in  minutes,  P^  manometer  reading  in  cm.,  i> » differences  in 
equal  time  intervals. 


Table  L — The  Influence  of  the  CancentrcUian  of  Yeast  on  the  Velocity 
of  Fermentation. 


Temperature 

=  30^. 

Vol.  of  solution  -  50  c.c. 

1  c.c. 

3c.c. 

L 

p. 

D, 

L 

P. 

D. 

0  minutes         6*5    cm. 
30     „              8-05    „ 
«>     »              9-7      „ 

1-55 
1-66 

0  minutes 
10      „ 
20      „ 

6*9    cm. 
1016    „ 

1-6 
1*65 

Velocity  = 

=  0'533  cm.  per 

10  minutes. 

80      „             11-8     „             1-06 
Velocity  =  1*68  cm.  per  10  minutes. 

6c.c. 

10  C.C. 

(. 

P, 

I). 

t. 

P. 

I), 

0  minutes         6-6    cm. 
10     „              9-25    „ 
20     „            11-9      „ 
30     ,,             14-65    „ 

2-65 
2-66 
2-65 

0  minutes 

10      „ 
15      „ 

7  '16  cm. 

9-8      „ 
12-6      „ 
15-2      „ 

2-65 

2-7 

2-7 

Velocity 

=  2-65  cm.  per 

10  minutes. 

Velocity  s  5*36  cm.  per  10  minutes. 

20  c.c. 

, 

25  c.c. 

t. 

P. 

B. 

t 

P. 

D. 

0  minutes        8-45  cm. 
5     »            18-85    „ 
10     „            19-05    „ 

Velocity  =  10-6  cm.  per 

5-4 
5-2 

10  minutes. 

0  minutes 
2      „ 
6      „ 
8      „ 
10      „ 

6*8    cm. 

9-45    „ 
14-85    „ 
17-45    „ 
20*06    „ 

2-65 

2x2-7 

2-6 

2-6 

1 

Velocity  =  13-25  cm.  per  10  minutes. 

Yeast  concentrations  =     1 
Velocities  =  0-99 

:    8     :    5   :   10 
:  3-04  :  4-94  :  10 

:  20   :    25 
:19'8  :24-7 

The  concordance  in  the  values  of  D  in  the  single  experiments  and 
t^e  agreement  in  the  ratios  of  the  concentrations  and  velocities  give  a 
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satisfactory  proof  of  the  reliability  of  the  method  of  investigation. 
These  numbers  give  us  no  indication  of  the  change  in  velocity  corre- 
sponding to  the  change  in  the  concentration  of  the  enzyme,  as  the 
enzyme  is  contained  in  the  yeast  cell. 

Euler  working  with  yeast  juice  and  Herzog  working  with  *'  zymin  " 
give  values  of  »=1*29 — 1*67  and  2*0  respectively,  where  n  is  calca- 
lated  from  the  formula  KJK^  —  (^i/^s)*^'  "^i  '^^  ^%  being  the  velocity 
constants  corresponding  to  the  concentrations  of  ferment  (7^  and  C^ 

If  (7|  and  C^  are  concentrations  of  yeast,  nsrOO  from  Table  I. 
The  velocity  of  f.ermentation  is  therefore  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
active  yeast  present.  With  ordinary  brewery  yeast,  10  cells  p»- 
1/4000  cmm.  at  30°  gave  an  average  velocity  of  about  4*5  cm.  per 
ten  minutes  on  the  manometer  scale  of  the  apparatus. 

Th»  Influence  of  the  ConcentfuUon  of  Dextrose  on  the  Bate  of 
Fermentation. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dumas  (loc.  eit.),  Tammann  {ZeU.  physikaL 
Chem.,  1889,  3,  26),  A.  J.  Brown  (loe.  cit.),  and  J.  O'Sullivan  (foe.  eiL) 
that  the  rate  of  fermentation  is  practically  independent  of  the  concen- 
tration of  sugar.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  fermentation  by  yeast- 
juice.  H.  Euler  (loc.  cit.)  has  shown  that  the  values  of  K  calculated 
for  a  unimoleeular  reaction  vary  with  the  initial  concentrations  of 
dextrose  and  are  numbers  proportional  to 

the  velocity  of  fermentation 
concentration  of  sugar      ' 

and,  as  he  shows  that  they  are  approximately  inversely  proportional 
to  the  concentration  of  the  sugar,  it  is  evident  that  the  fermentation 
velocity  is  independent  of  the  concentration  of  dextrose.  The  con- 
stancy of  the  values  K—  — log for  a  small  part  of  the  reaction 

t        a  —  x 

is  due  probably  entirely  to  the  enzyme  being  slowly  destroyed. 

J.  H.  Aberson  {loc.  cit.)  also  considers  the  reaction  to  be  unimole- 
eular, whilst  Herzog  {loc.  cit.)  uses  both  the  unimoleeular  formula  and 
Henri's  empirical  formula  {Zeit.  phyeihd.  Chem.,  1901,  39,  194)  to 
calculate  his  results.  On  examining  their  data,  it  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  reaction  is  approximately  independent  of  the  concentration  of 
the  sugar.  This  result  has  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  this 
method  of  investigation.  Solutions  containing  the  same  amount  of 
yeast,  but  different  amounts  of  dextrose  (0*2 — 20  grams  of  dextrose 
per  100  c.c.),were  tested,  and  the  results  are  given  in  Table  II.  From 
this  table  and  the  accompanying  curve,  it  is  seen  that  with  this 
concentration  of  yeast  and  at  this  temperature  a  maximum  velocity  is 
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reached  with  about  5  grains  of  dextrose  per  100  ac. ;  the  change  in  the 
velocity  of  fermentation  between  0'5  gram  and  10  grams  per  100  c.c.  is, 
however,  only  slight.  Below  0*5  per  cent.,  the  concentration  has  an 
influence,  and  above  10  per  cent,  the  excess  of  sugar  has  a  distinct 
retarding  influence. 


Table  II. — Injkisnet  of  the  CanoerUratum  of  Bexirote. 
Temperature  »  30°. 


GiMMcrfdextroae  Velocity  in  cm. 

per  100  cc.         per  10  minutes. 

2-9 

4  05 

47 

61 

4-8 

5^ 


Grmms  of  dextrose  Velocity  in  cm. 
per  100  cc        per  10  minutes. 


4  0 

60 

8  0 

12  0 

200 


6-6 

6-4 

6-05 

6-05 

4*4 


t^  Orama  of  dextrose  per  100  e,e. 

In  the  study  of  the  velocity  of  enzyme  actions,  it  is  often  found 
that  when  the  concentration  of  the  reagent  in  question  is  large 
eompared  to  that  of  the  enzyme,  the  change  proceeds  as  a  linear 
function  of  the  time ;  with  relatively  larger  concentrations  of  enzyme 
the  logarithmic  law  holds,  as,  for  example,  in  hydrolysis  by  invertase 
(C.  (ySullivan  and  F.  W.  Tompson,  Trans.,  1890,  67,  843 ;  A.  J. 
Brown,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  373),  hydrolysis  by  diastase  (Horace  Brown 
and  Glendinning,  Trans.,  1902, 81,  388 ;  Victor  Henri,  "  Lois  g^n^rales 
des  disstases,"  Paris,  1903),  and  in  hydrolysis  by  sucroclastic  enzymes 
(E  F.  Armstrong,  Froe.  Roy.  Soc,,  1904,  73,  500,  516,  626;  74,  188, 
195).  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  examine  these  data  more  closely 
and  see  whether  these  two  stages  of  the  reaction  can  be  traced. 

The  numbers  can  best  be  studied  by  calculating  <<  n  "  the  order  of  the 
nsction  with  regard  to  the  sugar  according  to  the  equation 
Fl/T,=(Ci/C2)*,  where  V^  and  Fg  are  velocities  corresponding  with 
concentrations  of  dextrose  (7^  and  C^- 

If  n«0,  F  is  independent  of  C,  and  the  change  proceeds  as  a  linear 
function  of  the  time. 

If  n- 1,  F  is  proportional  to  (7,  and  the  logarithmic  law  holds.  The 
lesnlts  are  summarised  in  Table  III,  where  n  is  calculated  from  a 
nnmher  of  experiments  with  different  concentrations  of  sugar.     The 
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experiments  at  20^  are  carried  out  with  about  twice  the  quantity  of 
yeast  used  in  those  at  30^. 


Table  III. 

Cl 

:  (7«  in  grama  of 

Temp.       dextrose  per  100  c.c. 

F,:V^ 

n. 

30' 

016  :  0-62 

I  :l-62 

+  0-41 

(from  Table  II). 

0*28  :  0-66 

1  :l-26 

+  0-27 

1  :    2 

1  :l-08 

+  011 

2:    4 

1  :  1-06 

+  0-08 

4  :    8 

1  :  0-92 

-012 

8  :20 

1  :  0-87 

-015 

20" 

0  09  :  0-34 

1  :l-60 

+  0-35 

0-6    :102 

1  :117 

+  0-30 

1-12:  2-63 

1  :124 

+  0-26 

2*85  :  8-55 

1  :113 

+  011 

10:20 

1  :  0-90 

-015 

The  value  of  n  for  higher  concentrations  is  approximately  zero  and 
increases  as  the  concentration  becomes  less,  but  never  reaches  1.  The 
influence  of  the  concentration  of  dextrose  is  therefore  never  so  great 
that  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  this  concentration.  This  enzyme 
action  thus  differs  from  those  already  studied  in  that  the  logarithmic 
part  of  the  curve  has  not  been  realised  with  these  concentrations. 
The  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  may  be  summarised  by  the 
differential  equation : 


n 


_d(dertro8e)_  ^«f(carbondioxide)^  ^.(yeastAdextroee) 

where  m^l  using  the  same  yeast,  n  varies  with  the  concentration  of 
dextrose  and  yeast,  but  for  the  main  part  of  the  reaction  is  approxi- 
mately 0.  With  dilute  solutions  of  sugar,  values  up  to  0*5  have  been 
obtained. 

The  fact  that  the  velocity  of  fermentation  is  independent  of  the 
concentration  of  the  sugar  is  most  simply  explained  by  the  assumption 
of  the  formation  of  a  compound  between  the  enzyme  and  the  sugar 
(compare  Horace  T.  Brown  and  Glendinning,  loc,  cit. ;  E.  F.  Armstrong, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1904,  78,  502).  If  with  a  certain  concentration  of 
sugar  the  main  part  of  the  enzyme  is  combined  with  sugar,  a  further 
addition  of  the  latter  reagent  would  not  appreciably  alter  the  amount 
of  this  compound.  If  the  velocity  which  is  experimentally  measured 
is  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  the  compound  or  the  rate  of  a  reaction 
involving  this  compound,  then  the  velocity  under  these  conditions 
would  be  independent  of  the  concentration  of  dextrose.  The  sugar 
concentration  would  have  an  influence  when  the  concentrations  are 
such  that  an  appreciable  quantity  of  enzyme  is  left  uncombined.  If 
the  mechanism  of  fermentation  is  worked  out  on  this  hypothesis,  we 
have  the  sugar  diffusing  into  the  yeast  cell  and  combining  with  the 
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enzyme.  This  compound  decomposes  either  directly  or  indirectly  into 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  with  regeneration  of  the  enzyme  and 
immediate  formation  of  more  compound.  Of  this  series  of  processes, 
diffusion,  combination,  and  decomposition  of  the  compound,  the  latter 
is  the  reaction  which  proceeds  slowest,  and  is  therefore  the  important 
one  in  determining  the  reaction-velocity.  The  reactions  which  precede 
this  serve  to  bring  the  reagents  which  take  part  in  the  slow  reaction 
up  to  a  certain  concentration,  and  any  subsequent  reaction  serves  to 
remove  the  primary  products,  forming  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  In 
dealing  with  living  yeast  cells,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
reaction  takes  place  within  the  cell,  where  little  is  known  of  the 
concentration  of  the  reagents,  and  this  mechanism  of  fermentation  can 
only  be  accepted  as  a  working  hypothesis.  Some  other  results  are  not 
easy  to  explain  by  this  mechanism  of  reaction.  Thus,  if  the  enzyme  is 
completely  combined  with  the  sugar,  the  amount  of  compound  formed 
must  be  proportional  to  the  amount  of  enzyme  present,  and  proportion- 
ality should  exist  between  the  concentration  of  the  enzyme  and  the 
velocity  of  reaction.  This  is  difficult  to  bring  into  harmony  with 
Herzog's  experiments  showing  that  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  concentration  of  the  zymin  {loo.  cU,f  p.  159).  It  is  also 
a  question  whether  the  enzyme  is  entirely  regenerated.  The  values  of 
K  calculated  from  the  formula  for  a  unimolecular  reaction  in  Herzog's 
series  of  experiments  show  a  fair  degree  of  constancy  through  a  large 
range  of  the  reaction.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  enzyme  being 
decomposed  during  fermentation,  and  not  to  the  disappearance  of 
sugar,  for  the  values  do  not  agree  in  different  experiments  with  vary- 
ing initial  concentrations  of  sugar. 

This  is  shown  in  Tables  la  and  II  {loo,  cit.,  pp.  153,  154),  where  the 
same  quantity  of  zymin  is  used,  but  different  initial  concentrations 
of  sugar. 

Temperature  »  24*5°. 

la.  II. 


eztrose  concentration 

a=l  =  20-46 

a  =  0-6. 

grama  per  100  c.c. 

1*2  grams  of  zymin  per  10  c.c. 

1-2  grams  of  zymin  per  10  c.c. 

0-4348^= 

t,             a  -  X. 

1/tlog.a/a  -  X. 

L 

a-x. 

0-4343^. 

120            0-961 

0-000144 

•240 

0-409 

0-000368 

•240            0-922 

0-000147 

420 

0-349 

0-000374 

1200             0-678 

0-000143 

1440 

0-142 

0-000379 

2690            0*396 

0  000149 

1740 

0-119 

0-000359 

3000             0-869 

0-000150 

The  initial  velocity  in  the  concentrated  solution  (calculated  from  the 
valij^es  in  240  minutes)  is  slightly  less  than  in  the  dilute  instead  of 
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being  double,  as  would  be  tbe  case  with  a  true  unimoleoular  reaction 
with  regard  to  the  sugar. 

The  Influmce  of  TwnpereUure, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rate  of  fermentation  is  greatly  influenced 
by  temperature.  Aberson  {loc.  cit.,  p.  105),  working  between  1 2^  and  33% 
gives  a  mean  temperature  quotient  for  10^  (Kt+iJKt)  2*72.  Herzog 
{loo,  cit,y  p.  160)  gives  values  of  the  velocities  from  14'5^  to  28 '5% 
K^^,JK^^.^^2*SS.  Some  preliminary  experiments  with  the  apparatus 
described  confirmed  these  results,  but  showed  that  the  temperature 
quotient  varied  with  the  temperature.  An  investigation  was  therefore 
undertaken  over  as  large  a  range  of  temperature  as  possible.  Below  5^, 
the  reaction  proceeded  too  slowly  to  be  measured,  whilst  above  40^  the 
enzyme  was  destroyed.  Experiments  were  therefore  carried  out 
between  these  temperatures.  The  method  of  working  was  as  follows  : 
tbe  velocity  was  measured  at  a  given  temperature  in  the  manner 
described,  the  temperature  was  then  quickly  raised  5°  and  the  velocity 
again  measured.  The  apparatus  was  then  cooled  to  the  original 
temperature  and  a  third  measurement  of  the  velocity  taken.  The 
mean  value  of  the  velocities  in  the  first  and  third  experiments  was 
compared  with  that  in  the  second,  and  in  this  way  change  in  activity 
of  the  yeast  was  eliminated.     An  example  will  make  this  clear. 


Time  for  pressure  to 

Temperature. 

change  by  4  cm.  of  mercury. 

20' 

18 '2  minutes 

25 

97      „ 

20 

14-2      „ 

Ratio  of  observed  velocities  =  16-2/9'7  =  1'67  :  1. 

A  small  correction,  amounting  in  this  case  to  5  per  cent.,  has  to  be 
made  for  the  decreased  solubility  of  the  carbon  dioxide  at  the  higher 
temperature,  and  for  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  pressure. 
Applying  this  correction,  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  F'jj/FgQ^  1*59. 

Other  experiments  gave  1*52,  I '56,  1*60;  mean  1*57. 

Table  IV  gives  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  between  the 
temperatures  5^  and  40°.  The  value  Vg+JVt  is  obtained  from  the 
observed  ratio  by  applying  the  solubility  correction  given  in  the  third 
column.  As  temperature-coefficients  are  usually  given  as  quotients 
for  10°,  another  column  is  added,  giving  the  values  Vt-^-w/^t  ^^  various 
temperatures. 
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Table  IV. 

Observed 

Pert'entage 

ratio. 

correction.* 

f^t+J^o 

yt^vJ^i'  Henog.  AUnon. 

2-94 

10 

2-66 

6*6 

3*8 

2-8        2-88        2-72 

2-25 

1-96 

1-6 

2-29 

8 

211 

1-89 
1-66 

5 
5 

1-80 
1-67 

1-50 

6 

1-48 

1-42 

5 

1-35 

1-27 

5 

1-20 

Tempentnn. 
5' 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 

*  TheK  corrections  are  calculated  for  50  c.c.  of  solution  fermenting  in  an  appa- 
ntosof  140  cc.  capacity. 

It  may  be  now  pointed  oat  that  if  the  chemical  action  brought 
about  by  yeast  is  dae  to  a  definite  enzyme  in  the  cell  and  that  the 
eoijme  is  the  same  in  different  kinds  of  yeast,  then  certain  character- 
istics of  the  reaction  will  remain  the  same  independently  of  the  class  of 
yesst  used  to  excite  fermentation.  The  temperature-coefficient  would 
probably  be  one  of  these  constant  factors.  The  experiments  were 
tberefore  extended  to  an  examination  of  other  yeasts.  The  tempera- 
ture quotients  for  5^  of  the  fermentation  reaction  with  some 
*^ distillery "  yeast  and  "wine"  yeast  were  found  to  be  practically 
identical  with  those  obtained  with  '^brewery"  yeast,  and  we  may 
^^berefore  conclude  that  the  enzyme  present  in  the  three  kinds  of 
yeast  is  the  same. 


Jrewcry" 

"Distillery" 

"Wine" 

yeast 

yeast 

yeast 

Mean. 

2-65 

2-50 

2-30 

2-50 

211 

1-97 

1-85 

1-98 

1-80 

1-98 

1-96 

1-91 

1-57 

1-62 

1-62 

1-60 

1-43 

1-47 

1-41 

1-44 

1-35 

1-36 

1-33 

1-35 

1-20 

1-26 

1-24 

1-23 

Table  Y. — Temperature  Quotienta  with  Different  TeaeU. 

In  the  study  of  enzymes  it  is  very  seldom  found  that  these 
sobstancee  can  be  characterised  in  any  but  a  qualitative  manner. 
^^  cannot  be  isolated  and  analysed,  and  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
vluch  they  bring  about  is  usually  very  sensitive  to  inhibiting  agents, 
uid  cannot  be  used  directly  as  a  means  of  identification.  We  have, 
liowever,  in  the  temperature-coefficient  of  the  reaction  numbers  which 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  enzyme  zymase  and  may  serve  this 
pwpoee. 

These  numbers  were  found  to  be  independent  of  the  concentration 
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of  yeast  and  dextrose,  the  class  of  yeast,  presence  or  absence  of 
nutrient  salts,  and  the  same  when  inhibiting  agents  are  present 
(Table  VII).  This  enzyme  occurs  not  only  in  yeast  and  in  various 
preparations  from  yeast,  but  also  in  different  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues,  and  these  numbers  may  be  of  value  in  proving  the  identity  or 
otherwise  of  zymase  obtained  from  various  sources. 

The  JRcUe  of  FermsrUation  of  DiffererU  Sugars. 

It  is  known  that  the  various  fermentable  sugars  undergo  fermenta- 
tion at  almost  the  same  velocity,  and  the  few  experiments  which  are 
given  below  confirm  this  result.  If  this  is  true  for  dextrose  and 
Isevulose,  then  it  would  also  be  probably  correct  for  sucrose  and 
maltose,  as  enzymes  are  present  in  the  yeast  which  hydrolyse'  these 
disaccharides,  giving  the  fermentable  monoses.  The  numbers  given  in 
Table  VI  show  that  Isevulose  is  fermented  somewhat  more  slowly  than 
dextrose,  sucrose  a  little  faster,  and  maltose  at  the  higher  temperature 
with  almost  the  same  velocity  as  dextrose,  and  at  a  lower  temperature 
somewhat  slower. 

Table  VI. 

Velocities  of  fermentation. 


Dextrose. 

"'^^ 

Grams  of 

. 

sugar 

In  cm. 

Temp. 

in  100  CO. 

per  10  mins. 

Lsevulose. 

Sucrose. 

Maltose. 

30" 

5 

2-6 

100 

91 

108 

101 

.30 

5 

5-25 

100 

90 

— 

— 

25 

5 

2-95 

100 

— 

106 

— 

25 

4 

2  0 

100 

94 



— 

25 

10 

6-2 

100 

91 

— 

84 

The  velocities  are  all  referred  to  dextrose  as  100,  and  the  actual 
velocities  with  this  sugar  are  given  in  order  to  indicate  the  quantity 
of  yeast  present.  It  is  remarkable  that  constant  values  of  the 
velocity  of  fermentation  of  maltose  and  sucrose  are  obtained  in  a 
few  minutes  showing  that  enough  sugar  is  almost  instantaneously 
hydrolysed  for  the  fermentation  reaction  to  attain  its  maximum 
velocity. 

The  Action  of  Inhibiting  Agents, 

Enzyme  actions  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  inhibiting  agents  or 
''poisons,"  and  a  study  of  the  action  of  such  poisons  affords  some 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  enzyme.  Thus  Senter,  on  measuring  the 
retarding  influence  of  acids  on  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  by  hsemase,  an  enzyme  isolated  from  blood,  shows  that  this 
effect  is  approicimately  proportional  to  the  B'-ion,  and  concludes  thatj 
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the  enzyme  is  probably  a  weak  base  {Proc.  Roy,  Soc,,  1904,  74,  204 ; 
ZeU.phynkaL  Chem,,  1905,  51,  680).  E.  F.  ArmstroDg  {loe.  cU.)  has 
been  able  to  show,  by  the  inhibiting  action  of  certain  sugars  on  sucro- 
clastic  changes,  a  close  correlation  in  configuration  between  enzyme 
and  hydrolyte.  Many  '<  poisons  "  have  been  discovered  which  inhibit 
alcoholic  fermentation,  but  some  preliminary  experiments  with  this 
apparatus  showed  in  many  cases  the  great  influence  of  the  ''  incuba- 
tion" time  on  the  activity  of  the  poison.  Moreover,  as  one  is  dealing 
with  a  mixture  of  a  great  many  substances,  there  are  present  so  many 
disturbing  influences  that  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  action  of 
small  quantities  of  poisons  cannot  be  carried  out  as  Senter  has  done 
for  hsmase.  The  investigation  was  continued  on  somewhat  different 
lines  in  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
reaction.  From  considerations  already  discussed,  the  following  steps  in 
fermentation  will  be  assumed, 
i.  Diffusion  of  the  sugar  into  the  cell. 

B.  Combination  of  dextrose  and  enzyme. 

C.  Decomposition  of  the  compound  forming  an  intermedifite  com- 
pound (lactic  acid  ?). 

D.  Decomposition  of  this  compound   forming   carbon   dioxide  and 
alcohoL 

£.  Diffusion  of  the  products  from  the  cell  into  the  solution. 

Of  this  series  of  reactions,  C  is  the  one  which  proceeds  slowly,  and 
the  velocity  of  this  reaction  is  measured  in  these  experiments.  If  an 
intermediate  compound  exists — the  supposed  formation  of  lactic  acid 
has  attracted  some  attention  lately  (Buohner  and  Meisenheimer,  Ber,, 
1904,  37,  417;  McKenzie,  Trans.,  1905,  66,  1378)— then  reaction  D 
must  proceed  rapidly  to  prevent  accumulation  of  this  compound.  The 
action  of  a  poison  on  this  system  may  be  that  it  retards  any  one  of  the 
five  reactions.  If,  for  example  the  poison  prevented  the  diffusion  of 
sngar  into  the  cell  sufficiently  to  influence  largely  the  rate  of  forma- 
tion of  the  end-products,  then  reaction  A  would  be  the  slow  reaction 
of  the  series  and  would  be  the  important  one  in  velocity  measure- 
ments. The  characteristics  of  the  inhibited  reaction  would  then 
be  the  characteristics  of  the  diffusion  reaction  A  and  would  probably 
he  very  different  to  those  of  reaction  C  which  is  primarily  measured. 
To  put  the  matter  generally,  whichever  reaction  is  retarded  by  the 
poison,  this  reaction  becomes  the  important  one  in  determining  the 
velocity  of  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  seemed  of 
interest,  therefore,  to  investigate  whether  the  temperature-coefficient 
of  the  inhibited  reaction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  reaction. 
This  characteristic  was  chosen  as  being  easily  and  rapidly  measured. 
Table  YII  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained,  and  it  is  evident 
that  in  all  these  cases  the  temperature  quotient  for  5°  is  practically 
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identical  with  that  of  the  original  reaction,  showing  that  the  "  poison  " 
is  inhibiting  the  reaction  which  determines  the  velocity  in  these 
experiments. 


Table  VIL — TempercUure-coefficient  of  the  Reaction    inhibited    by 
Sulphuric  Acid. 

50  cc.  of  solution.                 Temp.  Time  to  fall  8  cm. 

Without  acid  25°  67  minutes 

+  6C.C.  iV/SHjSO^    25  6*2      „ 

After  4  hours  25  9*4      „ 

»     7    „       26  18-4      „ 

30  12-9      „     (calcd.  for25'*=20-4) 

25  22-4      „ 

Ratio  of  time8=l-58  :  1.     V^V^^im,     From  Table  IV=l-43. 

50  cc.  of  solution.  Temp.  Time  to  fall  6  cm. 

Without  acid  15**  14*8  minutes 

+  5cc.  iV/6H9S04    15  14-4      „ 

After  6  hours  15  19*1      ,. 

20  10-3      „     (calcd.  forl5'*=20-l) 

15  21-0      „ 

Ratio  of  times = 1  -95  : 1.     V^  Fijsr  1  -85.     From  Table  IV  =  1  '80. 


Sv/mmary, 

Percentage  For  original 

reduction  on  reaction  from 

Ck)nceDtration  of  poison."       the  velocity.  Vt^JV^  Table  IV. 

0-02J\rHjSO4 67  V^V^  =  1-50  1-48 

0-02J^rH,SO4 26  Fio/^16  =  1-85  1-80 

0*035iV oxalic  acid    87  ^W^m  =  1**0  1**3 

8  per  cent,  alcohol 40  ^lo/^is  =  1*89  1-43 

0'004percent  mercuric  chloride...        50  ^ao/^as  =  I'^O  1*43 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid  the  first 
effect  is  a  slight  raising  of  the  velocity  and  then  a  gradual  fall  in  the 
activity  of  the  yeast.  The  enzyme  is  in  some  way  rendered  inactive,  and 
is  probably  destroyed,  for  on  neutralising  the  acid  the  activity  is  not 
regained.  It  was  found  that  the  sugar  to  a  certain  extent  protects 
the  enzyme  against  the  acid,  a  point  in  favour  of  the  view  of  a  com- 
bination between  the  enzyme  and  sugar.  Thus,  yeast  which  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  three  hours  at  25^  with  sulphuric  acid  (0'02i\^ 
lost  53  per  cent,  of  its  activity,  whilst  when  dextrose  was  present 
the  loss  was  only  29  per  cent.  The  addition  of  lactose  to  a  ferment- 
ing solution  has  practically  no  influence  on  the  rate  of  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide.  A  5  per  cent,  dextrose  solution  fermenting  at  the 
rate  of  5*7  cm.  per  ten  minutes  on  the  addition  of  the  same  quantity 
of  lactose  gave  a  velocity  of  5*95  cm.  per  ten  minutes. 
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Lactic  Acid  08  an  IfUermsdiaU  Compound  in  Fermentation, 

It  has  been  suggested  that  lactic  acid  is  an  intermediate  compound 
in  the  fermentation  of  dextrose,  and  that  two  eosTmes  take  part  in 
the  reaction:  zymase,  which  converts  dextrose  into  lactic  acid,  and 
lactaddaae,  which  converts  the  lactic  acid  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide  (Bnchner  and  Meisenheimer,  Ber»^  1905,  38,  620).  Velocity 
experiments  do  not,  however,  confirm  this  supposition.  On  adding 
small  quantities  of  lactic  acid  to  a  fermenting  solution,  no  very  appre> 
dable  change  in  the  velocity  u  noticed.  As  the  second  reaction 
(Beaction  2>,  p.  139)  must  proceed  more  quickly  than  the  first 
(Reaction  C)  in  order  to  prevent  a  large  accumulation  of  lactic  acid, 
▼e  should  expect  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  velocity  of 
erohition  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  presence  of  lactic  acid. 

Temp.  30*.  5  per  cent  dextrose  aolntioii. 

Without  lactic  acid 4*9   cm.  per  ten  minutes. 

O-OOTiV'     „        „    4-65    „     „ 

0-05i\r        „        „    4-5     „     „  „ 

Buchner  and  Meisenheimer's  conclusions  are  based  on  experiments 
which  show  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  lactic  acid  in 
certain  fermentation  experiments.  The  results  are  perhaps  more 
easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  lactic  acid  is  formed  by  some 
side  reaction  and  not  in  an  intermediate  reaction.  A  small  quantity 
of  sugar  may  be  converted  into  lactic  acid,  which  is  subsequently  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  but  it  is  improbable  that  all  the  sugar  goes  through 
this  intermediate  step.  If  an  intermediate  compound  exists,  it  is 
probably  much  less  stable  than  lactic  acid,  and  would  be  difficult  to 
isolate. 

Condusione. 

The  chief  results  obtained  in  this  paper  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : 

1.  In  the  study  of  the  rate  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  many  com- 
plications are  eliminated  by  measuring  the  velocity  over  very  small 
ranges  of  the  reaction,  and  changing  the  concentrations  by  dilution. 

2.  The  change  of  pressure  due  to  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  is  a 
convenient  and  sensitive  method  of  measuring  this  velocity. 

3.  The  rate  of  fermentation  of  dextrose  is  proportional  to  the  con- 
centration of  yeast  over  a  wide  range  of  concentrations. 

4.  The  rate  is  almost  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  sugar 
except  in  very  dilute  solutions.  The  influence  of  this  concentration  is 
never  so  great  that  the  velocity  iR  proportional  to  the  concentration 
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of  the  sugar;  the  reaction  is  therefore  never  one  of  the  first  order 
with  regard  to  the  sugar. 

5.  The  temperature-coefficient  of  the  reaction  is  large  and  varies 
with  the  temperature.  V^JV^^6'Q,  W^80  =  ^'^»  *^^  intermediate 
values  are  obtained  between  these  temperatures.  The  temperature 
quotient  for  5°  from  5°  to  40^  forms  a  series  of  numbers  which  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  enzyme  zymase. 

6.  The  initial  rates  of  fermentation  of  dextrose,  laevulose,  sucrose, 
and  maltose  are  in  the  ratio  1  :  0*92  : 1'05  :  0*9. 

7.  The  temperature-coefficient  of  the  reaction  inhibited  by 
''  poisons  '*  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  reaction. 

8.  It  *is  improbable  that  in  fermentation  any  but  small  quantities 
of  sugar  go  through  the  intermediate  step  of  lactic  acid. 

9.  These  results  indicate  that  the  reaction  which  is  measured  in 
these  experiments  is  the  slow  decomposition  of  a  compound  between 
the  enzyme  and  the  sugar. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  C.  O'SulIivan,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Stem,  with  whom  he  had 
the  advantage  of  discussing  the  matters  treated  in  this  paper. 


XVII. — The  Slow  Combustion  of  Carbon  Disulphide, 

By  Norman  Smith. 

In  1890  {Brit.  Assoc.  Reports^  p.  776),  G.  S.  Turpin  showed  that  carbon 
disulphide  undergoes  a  "  slow  combustion  "  at  temperatures  as  low  as 
130°  with  the  formation  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  substance.  He 
states  that  "  this  powder  contains  both  carbon  and  sulphur,  but  its 
composition  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  made  out.''  Dixon  and 
Kussell  (Trans.,  1899, 75, 603),  in  their  investigation  of  the  combustion 
of  carbon  disulphide,  also  noticed  the  formation  of  this  reddish-brown 
substance  at  temperatures  below  that  at  which  explosion  of  the 
mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and  oxygen  takes  place. 

During  the  last  four  years,  the  author  has  been  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  this  reddish-brown  deposit.  The  chief  difficulty  has 
been  the  small  amounts  of  substance  which  could  be  obtained.  In  the 
earlier  experiments,  a  stream  of  air  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
oxygen  was  drawn  over  the  surface  of  some  carbon  disulphide  and 
then  through  a  long  tube  heated  at  temperatures  varying  from 
130 — 190°.     A  reddish-brown  film  gradually  formed  on  the  sides  of 
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the  tube.  If  boiling  water  was  poured  into  tbe  tube,  the  Glm  peeled 
off,  and  on  analysis  was  found  to  contain  carbon,  sulphur,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  approximately  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  water. 

Experiments  were  next  carried  out  to  determine  whether  moisture 
was  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  deposit.  The  carbon  disulphide 
was  dried  by  calcium  chloride,  and  the  mixture  of  air  and  oxygen 
passed  through  sulphuric  acid  before  use.  In  all  the  experiments  where 
moisture  was  excluded,  no  deposit  could  be  obtained.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  found  that,  if  the  gases  were  quite  moist,  the  action  took 
pkoe  much  more  readily. 

Yarious  methods  have  been  tried  to  increase  the  yield,  but  with 
little  success.  The  introduction  of  platinum  gauze  into  the^  heated 
tabe  did  not  appear  to  cause  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  formation  of 
the  substance.  Finally,  the  method  adopted  as  giving  the  best 
results  was  the  following :  a  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and  water 
vapour,  obtained  by  bubbling  an  inert  gas  (carbon  dioxide  or  nitrogen) 
through  a  tube  containing  pure  carbon  disulphide  covered  with  a  layer 
of  water,  was  passed  through  glass  tubes  about  90  cm.  long  and  3  cm. 
in  diameter.  These  tubes  were  packed  with  lengths  of  glass  tubing  of 
3  to  4  mm.  bore,  and  heated  in  a  large  Lothar-Meyer  air-oven,  kept  at 
175 — 180°.  By  means  of  a  T-piece,  oxygen  was  mixed  with  the 
carbon  disulphide  and  water  vapour  just  before  the  gases  entered  the 
heated  tube.  The  most  favourable  proportion  was  obtained  when 
slightly  less  oxygen  than  that  which  would  cause  explosion  was 
introduced  into  the  mixture.  The  heated  tube  became  slowly  covered 
with  the  reddish- brown  film ;  in  the  cooler  portions,  a  very  light  black 
powder,  resembling  soot,  was  deposited,  although  in  extremely  small 
quantities,  whilst  from  the  end  of  the  tube  a  faint  smoke  was  emitted. 
The  issuing  gases  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
but  only  a  very  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  could  be  detected. 

The  film  peeled  off  much  more  readily  when  a  hot  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  was  used  instead  of  boiling  water.  After  drying, 
the  substance  was  very  light ;  it  was  dark  brown  and  had  a  bright 
lustre.  It  decomposed  when  heated  strongly,  yielding  dark  yellow 
fumes  with  a  smell  resembling  the  mercaptans,  and  a  hard  black  mass 
insoluble  in  alkali  was  left.  The  substance  was  insoluble  in  the  usual 
organic  solvents,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  aniline,  &c.  Water 
and  carbon  disulphide  dissolved  a  small  quantity,  but  only  sufficiently 
to  colour  the  liquid  faintly.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  amount 
of  black  powder,  all  dissolved  readily  in  a  hot  solution  of  caustic 
alkali  forming  a  dark  brown  solution.  On  acidifying  this  solution,  a 
reddish-brown,  flocculent  precipitate,  resembling  ferric  hydroxide,  was 
deposited.     This,  on  drying,  changed  to  a  hard,  black  solid. 
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The  deposit  taken  from  the  tubes  generally  contained  a  little  free 
sulphur.  After  removal  of  this  by  repeated  digestion  with  carbon 
disulphide,  the  slightly  varying  analyses  gave  as  a  mean  : 

C»33-9;  8  =  49-9;  H  =  0-9;  0=15-3  per  cent. 

The  substance  reprecipitated  from  caustic  potash  also  gave  numbers 
which  varied  somewhat. 

It  was  found  later  that  a  separation  of  a  substance  of  constant 
composition  could  be  effected  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate.  The 
deposit  from  the  tubes  was  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
when  the  greater  portion  dissolved,  giving  a  dark  brown  solution. 
This  was  separated  by  filtration  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  reddish-brown  precipitate  formed  was  collected,  washed  thoroughly, 
and  dried  at  100^.  After  repeated  digestion  with  carbon  disulpbide, 
the  substance  was  kept  at  110°  until  the  weight  was  constant.  In 
the  two  analyses  given,  one  sample  was  kept  for  a  period  of  six  months 
before  digestion  with  carbon  disulpbide,  whilst  the  other  was  treated 
immediately  after  preparation. 

(a)  0-1913  gave  0-2625  00^  and  0-0202  H^O.    C  =  37-4  ;  H=  ML 
0-2062     „     0-7362  BaSO^.     8  =  49-04. 

(b)  0-2106     „     0-2898  00^  and  00219  H2O.     0  =  37-5;  H=l-16. 
0-1843     „    0-649  Ba804.     8  =  48-4. 

CigH^O^Sg  requires  C  =  37-06;  8  =  49-4;  H  =  l-16;  0=  1238  percent. 

The  small  portion  insoluble  in  sodium  carbonate  is  almost  completely 
dissolved  by  caustic  soda.  Analyses  of  the  reprecipitated  product 
from  this  solution  did  not  give  constant  results,  but  in  all  cases  the 
percentage  of  carbon  was  less  and  that  of  the  sulphur  more  than  in 
either  the  original  deposit  or  the  substance  precipitated  from  sodium 
carbonate  solution. 

Preparation  of  the  Silver  Compound. 

The  substance  obtained  by  reprecipitation  from  sodium  carbonate 
was  carefully  purified  from  any  free  sulphur  and  then  dissolved  in 
caustic  soda.  The  precipitate  formed  on  acidifying  with  hydrochloric 
acid  was  collected,  washed  thoroughly  with  distilled  water,  and  then 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0-88)  and 
water.  8ilver  nitrate  solution,  with  which  ammonia  had  been  mixed 
until  the  precipitate  which  first  formed  redissolved,  was  now  added, 
and  the  dark  brown  precipitate  which  formed  was  filtered  off  after 
some  time  and  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  The  salt 
was  then  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  until  the  weight  was 
constant.  The  silver  was  estimated  by  beating  with  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  in  a  sealed  tube. 
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0-1926  gave  01279  AgCl.     Ag* 5001. 

0-2820     „     0-1866  COj  and  0-0084  HgO.     C=  18-04  ;  H  =  0-32. 
CjgHO^SgAgj  requires  C  - 1 824  ;  H  -  0-09  ;  Ag  «  51  2  per  cent. 

Preparation  of  the  Ammonium  Compound, 

The  substance  obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  alkaliue  solution 
was  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  ammonia  and  water  and  evaporated  in 
a  Tacaum  over  sulphuric  acid.  No  crystals  separated,  but  a  brownish- 
blade  solid  was  left.  This  substance  had  no  smell  of  ammonia  and 
diBBolved  readily  in  water.  On  treatment  with  alkali,  ammonia 
was  evolved.  The  solid  ammonium  compound  on  heating  gave  off 
ammonia  and  then  decomposed  into  a  yellow  oil  and  a  black  solid,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  original  deposit. 

These  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  carbon  disulphide  and  oxygen,  the  reddish-brown  substance 
deposited  consists  chiefly  of  a  compound  having  the  composition 
CigH^O^Sg,  along  with  small  quantities  of  another  acid  substance  or 
substances  containing  less  carbon  and  more  sulphur,  and  also  very  small 
quantities  of  free  carbon  and  sulphur. 

The  Univsrsity, 

Manchbstrb. 


XVIIL — The    Liberation   of  Tyrosine   during    Tryptic 

Proteolysis. 

By  Adrian  John  Bbown  and  Edmund  Theodore  Millar. 

When  studying  the  various  methods  suggested  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  activity  of  proteolytic  enzymes,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  a  method  of  directly  estimating  tyrosine  by  bromination  recently 
described  by  James  H.  Millar  {Trans,  Guinness  Research  LahorcUory, 
1903,  1,  Part  I)  might  furnish  a  means  of  determining  the  course  of 
proteolytic  change  in  those  cases  in  which  tyrosine  is  liberated  during 
the  breaking  down  of  the  protein  molecule.  An  investigation  in  this 
direction  was  therefore  commenced  and  the  results  so  far  obtained  are 
described  in  this  paper. 

The  paper  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

(1)  J.  H.  Millar's  method  of  estimating  tyrosine  by  bromination  is 
aj^licable  to  the  estimation  of  tyrosine  in  the  presence  of  proteins  and 
their  earlier  cleavage  products  due  to  enzyme  action,  if  suitable 
control  experiments  are  employed. 
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(2)  Tyrosine  is  not  a  late  product  of  tryptio  proteolysis,  as  is  usually 
supposed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tyrosine  nucleus  of  a  protein  is  attacked 
and  the  whole  of  the  tyrosine  liberated  during  the  first  stage  of  tryptio 
digestion. 

(3)  The  resistance  of  the  protein  tyrosine  nucleus  to  peptic 
hydrolysis  is  confirmed. 

(4)  Attention  is  called  to  the  similarity  of  Emil  Fischer  and 
E.  Abderhalden's  recent  observations  on  the  actions  of  tryptio  and 
peptic  enzymes  on  polypeptides  containing  a  tyrosine  nucleus  {Zeit, 
physiol,  Chem.,  1905,46,  52)  to  the  authors'  observations  on  the  actions 
of  the  same  enzymes  on  proteins  containing  a  tyrosine  nucleus. 

(5)  The  authors'  investigations  appear  to  indicate  a  reliable  means  of 
differentiating  enzymes  of  a  peptic  from  those  of  a  tryptic  nature,  and 
may  assist  in  throwing  some  light  on  the  confused  state  of  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  tyrosine  nucleus  in  the  different  albu- 
moses  resulting  from  peptic  and  tryptio  proteolysis. 

EXPBBIMBNTAL. 

J.  H.  Millar's  method  of  directly  estimating  tyrosine  (loo.  cU.) 
is  based  on  its  reaction  with  free  bromine,  by  which  a  bromine 
compound  of  tyrosine  is  formed. 

Tyrosine  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  potassium  bromide 
is  added.  The  solution  is  then  titrated  with  a  N/5  sodium  bromate 
solution.  The  liberated  bromine  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  the 
sodium  bromate  and  bromide  in  acid  solution  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  tyrosine  present,  and  the  end  of  the  reaction  determined  by 
employing  starch  and  potassium  iodide  as  an  indicator  for  free 
bromine. 

J.  H.  Millar's  experiments  with  pure  tyrosine  show  that  the  reaction 
results  in  the  formation  of  dibromotyrosine  according  to  the  following 
equation : 

05H^(HO)'CHj-CH(NH2)-COjP  +  4Br  - 

CgH2Br,(HO)-CH3-CH(NH,)-CO,H  +  2HBr. 

The  method  of  estimating  tyrosine  is  shown  by  J.  H.  Millar  to  be 
applicable  not  only  to  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  pure  substance, 
but  also  to  the  substance  when  it  exists  in  intermixture  with 
ammonium  salts  and  amides  and  amino-acids  such  as  asparagine, 
aspartic  acid,  leucine,  and  phenylalanine,  which  result  from  complete 
acid  proteolysis. 

J.  H.  Millar's  work  does  not,  however,  show  whether  his  method  is 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  tyrosine  in  the  presence  of  proteins 
or  their  primary  cleavage  products,  such  as  albumoses  or  peptones  i  it 
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necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  investigate  this  point  as  preliminary 
to  an  attempt  to  employ  the  method  for  the  estimation  of  tyrosine 
when  present  among  the  products  of  enzyme  proteolysis.  Preliminary 
experiments  with  solutions  of  egg-albumin,  edestin,  and  gelatin  indi- 
cated that  they  possessed  to  some  extent  the  property  of  absorbing 
bromine  under  the  conditions  employed  by  J.  H.  Millar  to  estimate 
tyrosine. 

Following  on  this  observation,  a  solution  of  edestin  was  prepared  and 
divided  into  two  equal  volumes.  One  part  was  titrated  direct  with 
Nj6  bromate  solution  and  its  power  of  absorbing  bromine  noted.  A 
known  amount  of  tjrrosine  was  dissolved  in  the  second  volume  and  it 
was  also  titrated  with  bromate  solution.  It  was  then  found,  after 
correcting  the  result  of  the  second  titration  for  the  amount  of  bromine 
absorbed  by  the  edestin  alone,  indicated  by  the  first  titration, 
that  an  accurate  measure  was  obtained  of  the  amount  .of  tyrosine 
introduced.  Similar  results  were  also  obtained  when  gelatin  and  egg- 
albumin  were  employed  in  the  place  of  edestin. 

Our  preliminary  experiments  therefore  showed  that  it  was  possible 
to  determine  tyrosine  in  the  presence  of  proteins  if  control  experiments 
were  made  in  order  to  correct  for  the  bromine  absorbed  by  the 
proteins. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  then  made  in  which  edestin^  was 
digested  with  pancreatic  extract  and  the  products  of  change  examined 
by  the  bromine  method  as  follows  : 

A  1  per  cent*  solution  of  edestin  was  prepared  by  dissolving  2 
grams  of  the  dry  substance  in  200  c.c.  of  a  0*5  per  cent,  sodium  carbon- 
ate solution,  50  c.c  of  this  solution  being  placed  in  each  of  four 
flasks.  To  each  of  three  of  these  flasks,  5  c.c.^  of  active  pancreatic 
extract  (Benger)  were  added,  and  to  the  fourth  flask,  employed  as  a 
control,  5  c.c.  of  pancreatic  extract  were  added  which  had  been 
previously  heated  to  100^  to  render  it  inactive.  All  the  flasks  were 
placed  in  a  water-bath  kept  at  32^.  After  24  hours,  the  control 
and  the  contents  of  one  of  the  flasks  containing  active  pancreatic 
extract  were  titrated  with  bromate  solution  after  the  addition  of  20 
CO.  of  20  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  and  10  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  bromide ;  and  after  72  and  144  hours  respectively  the 
contents  of  the  second  and  third  flasks  containing  active  pancreatic 
extract  were  titrated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  results  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

*  Edestin  was  employed  in  this  and  many  of  the  following  ezperimentft,  as  it 
contains  s  tyrosine  nnclen^  and  cam  also  be  readily  prepared  in  a  comparatively  pure 
state. 
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Calcnlated 

JV/5-Bromste 

per  cent,  of 
tyrosine  formed 

solution  after 

Time  of 

JW6-Bromate 
solation  nsed. 

deducting 

from  edestin 

digestion. 

control. 

during  proteolysis. 

Active  digestion.. 

..  24  hoars 

0  80  C.C 

0*38  C.C, 

406 

»          *f 

72    „ 

0-80  „ 

0-38  „ 

4-06 

f>             n 

144    „ 

0-80  „ 

0-38  „ 

406 

Control    

..  24    ,. 

0-42  „ 

— 

It  appeared  from  the  above  experiments,  if  the  method  of  estimating 
tyrosine  adopted  was  reliable,  that  4*06  per  cent,  of  tyrosine  resulted 
from  the  tryptic  digestion  of  edestin  during  the  periods  of  24, 
72,  and  144  hours.  On  the  supposition  that  proteolysis  had  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  during  24  hours — the  shortest  period  employed — ^to 
liberate  the  whole  o^  the  tyrosine  from  its  containing  nucleus  in  the 
edestin  molecule,  the  results  appeared  quite  reasonable,  but  on  other 
grounds  they  were  open  to  question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  questionable  whether  the  small  volumes 
of  bromate  solution  consumed  in  the  above  experiments  measured 
the  tyrosine  present  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  It  was  found, 
however,  on  experimenting  with  known  amounts  of  tyrosine,  com- 
parable with  those  measured  in  the  preceding  experiments,  that 
very  accurate  results  were  obtained  considering  the  small  volumes  of 
bromate  solution  employed. 

A  second  more  difficult  objection  to  meet  questioned  the  accuracy 
of  the  correction  obtained  from  the  control  experiment.  The  control 
indicated  the  amount  of  bromine  absorbed  by  the  pancreatic  extract 
and  the  undigested  protein,  and  was  subtracted  as  a  <^rrection 
from  the  total  amount  of  bromine  absorbed  by  an  intermixture  of 
digested  products  and  pancreatic  extract  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  of  bromine  absorbed  by  the  tyrosine  liberated.  It  was  open 
to  doubt  whether  the  correction  remained  constant  under  these 
conditions.  When  solutions  of  edestin  and  pancreatic  extract  of 
similar  concentration  to  those  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiments 
were  titrated  separately,  it  was  found  that  each  absorbed  bromine  to 
some  extent.*  For  instance,  when  0*5  gram  of  edestin  and  2*5  c.c. 
of  pancreatic  extract  were  titrated  separately  with  bromate  solution, 
bromine  equal  to  0*3  c.c.  of  bromate  solution  was  absorbed  by  the 
edestin  and  to  O'l  c.c.  by  the  pancreatic  extract.  It  was  possible  to 
digest  pancreatic  extract  alone  as  a  control  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  its  original  power  of  absorbing  bromine  underwent  any  change 
during  digestion,  and  it  was  found  on  doing  so  that  no  alteration 
took  place.  The  accuracy  of  the  control  experiment  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  pancreatic  extract  was  therefore  established.     But  with 

*  Tyrosine  has  been  found  in  all  pancreatic  extracts  examined. 
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regard  to  the  part  of  the  oon-ection  applying  to  the  bromine  absorbed 
by  edestin  previous  to  digestion,  it  still  remained  open  to  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  employed  with  accuracy  after  digestion  had  taken 
place  and  the  edestin  molecule  had  been  broken  down  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  way  of  obtaining  an  answer  to  this  question 
by  means  of  experiments  with  the  tryptic  digestion  products  of 
edestin,  but  experiments  with  the  tryptic  digestion  products  of  gelatin 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  no  change  takes  place. 

Gelatin,  unlike  a  typical  albumin  or  globulin,  does  not  contain  a 
tyrosine  nucleus ;  it  appeared,  therefore,  that  if  an  examination  of  its 
digestion  products  by  the  bromine  method  were  made,  the  complicating 
presence  of  tyrosine  would  be  avoided  and  some  light  might  be  thrown 
on  the  constancy  of  the  coutrol  referred  to  above. 

A  series  of  digestion  experiments  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
gelatin  and  pancreatic  extract  were  made  under  similar  conditions  to 
those  with  edestin  (p.  148)  with  the  following  result : 

Calculated 

percentage  of 

tyrosine  formed 

during 

proteolysis. 

none. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  results  that  the  amounts  of 
bromine  absorbed  by  the  different  digestions  of  the  gelatin  do  not 
vary  from  the  amount  originally  absorbed  by  the  gelatin  prior  to  diges- 
tion, which  shows  that  for  gelatin  at  least  the  cleavage  products  of  its 
molecule  absorb  the  same  amount  of  bromine  as  the  original  molecule 
prior  to  hydrolysis.  It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  the  same 
conditions  might  obtain  with  edestin.  More  convincing  evidence  of 
this  was,  however,  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  products  of  a 
peptic  digestion  of  edestin  itself. 

There  was  good  reason  to  anticipate  from  the  results  obtained  by 
previous  investigators  that  it  would  be  found  that  the  tyrosine  nucleus 
of  a  protein  such  as  edestin  was  not  attacked  during  peptic  digestion, 
and  consequently  that  free  tyrosine  would  not  be  present  among  the 
products  of  peptic  proteolysis.  On  this  assumption,  the  following 
experiment  on  the  digestion  of  edestin  by  peptase  was  made :  3 
grams  of  edestin  were  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing 
0-27  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  50  c.c.  of  liquor  pepticus  (Benger) 
were  then  added.  Immediately  after  intermixture,  50  c.c.  of  the 
•olution  were  withdrawn  and  titrated  with  jN'/d  bromate  solution  in 


50  C.C.  of 

gelatin  solution 

and  2-5  cc 

pancreatic 

extract 

1.  Active  digestion. 

^      i»           f> 
*•      i»           f» 
4.  Control    

Time  of 

digestion. 

..  48  hours 

100     „ 

148     „ 

JV75- Bromate 
solution  used. 

0-85  C.C. 

0-35  „ 

0-36  „ 

0-85  ., 

JVr/5-Bromate 

solution  used 

after  deduction 

of  control. 

none. 

ft 

If 
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order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  bromine  absorbed  by  the  original 
mixture  of  edestin  and  liquor  pepticus  prior  to  digestion.  The  rest  of 
the  solution  was  kept  in  a  water-bath  at  32°,  and  during  digestion 
portions  were  withdrawn  and  titrated  with  bromate  solution  at  suoces- 
sive  intervals  of  time.     The  results  obtained  are  given  below  : 

i^/5-Bromate  solution 
employed  to  titrate 
50  C.C.  of  edestin  solution. 
Control,  prior  to  commencement  of  digestion  ...  0*50  c.c. 

After  24  hours'  digestion 0*56 

.,    48     „  „         0-60 

M    72    „  „         0-60 

»     »6    ,.  „  0-66 

„  192    ,.  „         0-56 

During  the  course  of  the  prolonged  peptic  digestion  of  edestin  in  the 
above  experiment,  it  will  be  noticed  that — within  errors  of  experi- 
ment— ^the  original  edestin  and  its  digestion  products  absorbed  equal 
amounts  of  bromine~~a  result  markedly  different  from  that  which  was 
obtained  when  digesting  edestin  with  pancreatic  extract.  The  experi* 
ment  therefore  confirmed  the  impression  that  tyrosine  is  not  liberated 
during  peptic  digestion,  and  further  strengthened  the  view  that  our 
method  of  employing  a  control  for  the  bromine  absorbed  by  proteins 
in  digestion  experiments  was  reliable. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  use  of  J.  H.  Millar's  bromine  method 
for  a  further  investigation  of  the  conditions  governing  the  liberation 
of  tyrosine  during  tryptic  proteolysis,  it  seemed  desirable,  however,  to 
inquire  as  to  the  existence  of  another  possible  source  of  error.  It  is 
known  that  tryptophane  (scatoleaminoacetic  acid)  is  very  generally 
found  among  the  products  of  proteolysis,  and  that  it  readily  forms 
derivatives  with  free  bromine.  The  presence  of  tryptophane  was, 
moreover,  recognised  by  us  among  the  tryptic  digestion  products 
of  edestin.  It  seemed  possible,  therefore,  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimation  of  tyrosine  by  means  of  bromine  might  be  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  tryptophane,  although  the  results  obtained  in  the 
experiments  with  edestin  previously  described  appeared  to  render  this 
unlikely.  The  investigations  of  S.  Vines  indicate  that  tryptophane  is 
liberated  in  gradually  increasing  quantities  during  tryptic  proteolysis  ; 
however,  the  amounts  of  bromine  absorbed  in  our  experiments  with 
edestin  (p.  148)  remained  constant  during  digestion  for  very  varying 
intervals  of  time,  a  result  not  likely  to  be  obtained  if  tryptophane 
takes  part  in  absorbing  the  bromine. 

In  order,  however,  to  settle  this  point  definitely,  tryptophane  was 
prepared  by  Hopkins  and  Coles'  method  {Jowm,  Fhyaiol.f  1901,  27, 
418),  and  subjected  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment. 

During  protein  digestion,  tyrosine  and  tryptophane  are  said  to  be 
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liberated  in  the  approximate  proportions  of  4 :  1*6.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  conditions  in  some  degree  parallel  with  the  digestion 
experiments  with  edestin  (p  148),  tyrosine  and  tryptophane  in  the 
proportion  of  4 :  1*5 — that  is,  0*5  gram  of  tyrosine  and  0*018  gram  of 
tryptophane — were  dissolved  in  50  c.e.  of  water  and  titrated  with 
bromate  solution  :  bromine  absorbed  —  0*9  c.c.  If/5  bromate  solution. 

A  solution  of  0*5  tyrosine  alone  in  50  c.c.  of  water  was  also 
titrated  :  bromine  absorbed  »  0*9  aa  ^/5  bromate  solution. 

The  experiments,  therefore,  indicated  that  no  bromine  was  absorbed 
by  the  tr3rptophane  employed. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  in  which  more  tryptophane  was 
employed  than  in  the  foregoing  series  led  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

In  a  further  experiment  in  which  0*037  gram  of  tryptophane  alone 
VBs  titrated  with  bromate  solution,  no  bromine  was  absorbed.'^ 

As  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  experiments  described  above 
appeared  to  show  that  the  bromine  method,  when  employed  with  a 
control,  was  capable  of  estimating  tyrosine  when  present  among  the 
products  of  tryptic  proteolysis,  further  experiments  on  the  tryptic 
digestion  of  edestin  were  made. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  with  edestin  (p.  148)  indicated  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  tyrosine  was  liberated  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  of  tryptic  digestion,  and  this  appeared  to  show  that  the 
tyrosine  nucleus  of  the  protein  was  attacked  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of 
digestion  than  is  usually  supposed. 

Five  hundred  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  edestin,  rendered 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  2*5  grams  of  sodium  carbonate,  were 
digested  with  25  c.c.  of  pancreatic  extract  (Beuger)  in  the  presence  of 
a  little  toluene  at  32^.  A  control  experiment  in  which  the  pancreatic 
extract  was  rendered  inactive  by  heat  was  also  prepared. 

The  following  results  were  obtained : 


Percentage  of  tyrosine 
calculated  after 

iV76'Bromate 

solution  used. 

deducting  control. 

Active  digestion  after  80  minutes  ... 

0-80  C.C. 

22-2 

»            ft           »       1  hour    

0-95    „ 

3-8 

„      14  hoars    ... 

0-90    „ 

8*8 

>»            i>           II      *      II 

0*96    „ 

8-8 

„    20      „ 

0-96    „ 

3-8 

Control  

0-60    „ 

— 

The  above  experiments  show  that  the  tyrosine  nucleus  of  the  edestin 
was  attacked  during  a  very  early  stage  of  proteolysis.  Although  the 
digestion  was  carried  on  under  conditions  which  did  not  favour  very 

*  The  non-abeorption  of  bromine  by  tryptophane  under  the  conditions  of  J.  Hi 
Millar's  method  of  estimating  tyrosine  in  probably  due  to  the  hydrogen  chloride 
which  is  present. 
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rapid  hydrolysis,  within  thirty  minutes  more  than  half  the  tyrosine 
was  liberated,  and  within  one  hour  the  whole  of  it  was  set  free. 

Other  experiments  with  edeetin,  which  it  is  not  considered  necessary 
to  describe  in  detail,  also  indicated  that  the  whole  of  the  contained 
tyrosine  is  liberated  within  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time  after 
digestion  commences.  Egg-albumin  subjected  to  tryptic  digestion 
under  similar  conditions  to  edestin  also  appeared  to  yield  the  whole  of 
its  tyrosine  within  three  hours. 

From  the  above  experiments  with  edestin  and  egg-albumin,  it 
appeared,  therefore,  that  the  tyrosine  nucleus  of  these  proteins  was 
one  of  the  first  constituent  parts  of  their  molecule  to  be  attacked  and 
hydrolysed  during  pancreatic  digestion. 

As  it  appeared  desirable  to  confirm  the  presence  of  tyrosine  among 
the  first  products  of  tryptic  digestion  by  some  means  other  than  the 
bromine  one  hitherto  employed,  100  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing 
1  gram  of  edestin  and  0*5  gram  of  sodium  carbonate  were  digested 
with  5  C.C.  of  pancreatic  extract  for  one  hour  at  32^  and  at  onoe 
precipitated  with  trichloroacetic  acid.  The  dense  white  precipitate  of 
protein  matter  was  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small 
volume.  After  standing,  crystals  of  tyrosine  of  characteristic  appear- 
ance were  obtained.  Following  on  this,  the  crystals,  together  with  the 
mother  liquor,  were  titrated  with  sodium  bromate  solution,  with  the 
result  that  4*3  per  cent,  of  tyrosine,  calculated  on  the  original  edestin 
employed,  was  found. 

In  a  control  experiment  carried  on  under  similar  conditions  to  the 
above,  but  in  which  the  pancreatic  extract  was  rendered  inactive  by 
heat,  no  crystals  of  tyrosine  were  obtained. 

In  a  second  experiment,  25  grams  of  edestin  dissolved  in  2500  c.c.  of 
0*5  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution  were  digested  with  125  c.c.  of 
pancreatic  extract  for  forty-five  minutes  at  32°  and  the  digestion 
products  precipitated  with  phosphotungstic  acid  in  presence  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  was  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  treated 
with  barium  hydroxide.  The  solution  was  again  filtered  to  remove 
barium  sulphate  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a 
small  volume.  On  standing,  tyrosine  crystallised  out  freely.  The 
tyrosine  after  separation  was  redissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  again  recrystallised  from  the  solution  after  the  addition  of 
ammonium  hydroxide.  By  this  means,  tyrosine  was  obtained  in 
apparently  a  pure  state.  The  above  experiments  therefore  confirmed 
our  original  impression  that  the  tyrosine  nucleus  of  proteins  is 
attacked  and  hydrolysed  during  a  very  early  stage  of  tryptic 
digestion. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  gain  some  knowledge  regarding  the 
extent  of  protein  degradation  accompanying  the  breaking  down  of  the 
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tyrosine  nucleus  and  the  libesation  of  tyrosine.     A  method  employed 

by  Weiss  {C<»npi,  rend.  Trav,  Labaraioire  ds  Carlsherg,  1903,  5,  II, 

133)  when  investigating  the  proteolytic  enzymes  of  germinating  barley 

was  used  for  this   purpose.     This  investigator  showed  if  a  solution 

of  a  protein  such  as  edestin  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid   in  the 

presence  of  sodium  acetate,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  protein  is 

thrown  out  of  solution,  and  that  the  filtrate  contains  a  mere  trace  of 

nitrogen.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protein  in  solution  is  subjected  to 

the  action  of  a  proteolytic  enzyme  previous  to  precipitation  by  tannic 

add,  varying  amounts  of  the  original  protein  nitrogen  are  found  in 

solution,  and  the  amounts  found  provide  to  some  extent  a  measure 

of  the  proteolytic  change  which  has  taken  place.     As  the  primary 

cleavage  products  of  proteolysis,  such  as  albumoses  and  peptones,  are 

precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  it  appears  from  Weiss's  work  that  the 

soluble  nitrogen  found  after  proteolysis  and  precipitation  with  tannic 

acid  is  the  nitrogen  of  amino-acids  and  other  substances  of  simpler 

constitution  than  albumoses  or  peptones. 

A  solution  containing  approximately  2  per  cent,  of  edestin  and  0*5 
per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate  was  prepared  : 

(1)  A  nitrogen  determination  by  Kjeldahl's  method  on  50  c.a  of 
the  solution  indicated  that  it  contained  0*1518  gram  of  nitrogen. 

(2)  Fifty  ac.  of  the  same  solution  were  digested  with  5  c.c.  of 
pancreatic  extract  until  a  control  digestion  of  the  same  volume  of  the 
extract  showed  by  the  bromine  method  of  titration  that  the  maximum 
quantity  of  tyrosine  was  liberated.  The  time  taken  for  digestion  to 
this  point  was  forty-five  minutes.  Digestion  was  then  stopped  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  with  tannic  acid  according  to  Weiss's  method. 
After  filtration,  it  was  found  that  a  volume  of  the  filtrate  equal  to 
50  cc.  of  the  original  solution  contained  0  0548  gram  of  nitrogen. 

(3)  A  control  experiment,  which  is  required  when  employing  Weiss's 
method,  was  made  by  digesting  50  c.c.  of  the  original  solution  of 
edestin  with  5  cc.  of  pancreatic  extract,  the  activity  of  which  was 
previously  destroyed  by  heat,  and  treating  the  solution  in  an  exactly 
similar  manner  to  Expt.  2.  The  nitrogen  in  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate, 
equal  to  50  c.c.  of  the  original  solution  of  edestin,  was  O'OilG  gram. 
This  amount  represents  the  nitrogen  of  the  pancreatic  extract  employed 
which  has  not  been  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  and  also  that  of  a  very 
small  amount  of  edestin  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  The  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  control  experiment,  0*0416  gram,  must 
therefore  be  subtracted  from  the  total  nitrogen  found  in  Expt.  2  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  has  been  rendered 
soluble  during  the  digestion  of  the  original  edestin.  The  amount 
found  was  0-0132. 

The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  edestin  present  in  50  c.c.  of  the 
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original  solution  was  0*1518  gram,  therefore  only  8*7  per  cent,  of  this 
nitrogen  was  present  in  such  form  as  to  remain  in  solution  unprecipi- 
tated  by  tannic  acid  after  proteolytic  digestion  had  proceeded 
sufficiently  to  liberate  the  whole  of  the  tyrosine.  In  a  second  experi- 
ment with  edestin,  it  was  found  that  9*1  per  cent,  of  its  contained 
nitrogei;i  was  rendered  soluble. 

About  one-third  of  the  amount  of  soluble  nitrogen  found  in  the 
above  experiments  can  be  accounted  for  as  being  present  in  the 
tyrosine  liberated ;  the  condition  in  which  the  remaining  two-thirds 
exists  is  at  present  unknown. 

The  results  of  the  above  experiments  should  be  regarded  as  only 
roughly  indicating  the  maximum  amount  of  decomposition  of  edestin 
into  substances  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  during  the  liberation  of 
tyrosine;  it  appears  very  probable  that  further  investigation  will 
show  that  the  amount  is  less.  However  this  may  be,  the  experiments 
confirmed  our  previous  conclusion  that  liberation  of  tyrosine  takes 
place  during  the  first  stage  of  the  tryptic  hydrolysis  of  edestin. 

E.  Fischer  and  E.  Abderhalden  have  recently  shown  {loc,  oit.\  when 
synthetically  prepared  polypeptides  containing  a  tyrosine  nucleus  are 
submitted  to  tryptic  digestion,  that  they  are  hydrolysed  and  tyrosine 
is  liberated.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  polypeptides  are  shown 
to  resist  the  action  of  peptic  digestion,  and  consequently  no  tyrosine 
is  liberated. 

It  appears  interesting  to  compare  these  results  with  our  observations 
on  the  actions  of  peptic  and  tryptic  enzymes  on  proteins  containing  a 
tyrosine  nucleus.  Although  the  protein  molecule  is  of  far  greater 
complexity  than  that  of  the  polypeptides  referred  to,  the  behavioitt  of 
the  two  enzymes  with  regard  to  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  the 
same.  This  suggests .  that  the  tyrosine  nucleus  of  both  protein  and 
polypeptide  constitutes  a  point  of  attack  for  the  tryptic  enzyme.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  E.  Fischer  and  E.  Abderhalden  (lac,  cit.)  show  that 
some  peptides  which  do  not  contain  a  tyrosine  nucleus,  such  as  alanyl- 
glycin,  are  hydrolysed  by  the  tryptic  enzyme,  whilst  others  of  some- 
what similar  constitution,  such  as  glycyl-alanin,  are  not  decomposed. 
In  those  cases  in  which  hydrolysis  takes  place,  it  cannot  here  be 
associated  with  a  tyrosine  nucleus,  and  it  appears  desirable  to  bear 
this  in  mind  when  considering  the  mode  of  action  of  tryptase  on 
the  protein  molecule.  The  liberation  of  tyrosine  may  be  merely  a 
secondary  effect  accompanying  the  cleavage  of  the  molecule  at  some 
other  point  than  the  tyrosine  nucleus. 

A  reliable  means  of  differentiating  enzymes  of  a  peptic  from  those 
of  a  tryptic  nature  is  required,  for  attempted  classification  from  the 
behaviour  of  these  enzymes  in  acid  or  alkaline  solution  has  proved 
insufficient,  particularly  with  regard  to  vegetable  proteolytic  enzymes. 
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It  appears  that  the  rapid  and  complete  liberation  of  tyrosine  daring 
tryptic  digestion  may  furnish  a  satisfactory  means  of  differentiating 
enzymes  of  a  tryptic  from  those  of  a  peptic  nature. 

At  present,  the  state  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a 
tyrosine  nucleus  in  the  different  albumoses  resulting  from  tryptic  and 
peptic  proteolysis  is  in  a  somewhat  confused  state,  and  contradictory 
statements  are  frequently  met  with  regarding  this  question.  From 
the  results  of  our  experiments,  presumably  no  albumose  resulting 
from  tryptic  digestion  contains  a  tyrosine  nucleus,  since  the  whole  of 
the  tyrosine  appears  to  be  liberated  in  the  free  state  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  one  or  more  of  the  albumoses 
or  other  of  the  earlier  cleavage  products  of  peptic  digestion  should 
contain  the  whole  of  the  protein  tyrosine.  At  present  we  have  not 
experimented  with  albumoses  formed  during  tryptic  digestion,  but 
some  preliminary  experiments  with  albumoses  formed  during  peptic 
digestion  indicate  the  presence  of  a  tyrosine  nucleus  in  some  and  not 
in  others. 

We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  tyrosine  is  liberated  from 
edestin  daring  a  very  early  stage  of  acid  proteolysis  as  well  as  during 
tryptic  proteolysis. 

School  of  Brewing, 

Uniybbsity  of  Bibmingham. 


XIX. — Halogen  Derivatives  of  Substituted  Oxamides. 

By  F&EDBBicK  Daniel  Chattaway  and  William  Henby  Lewis. 

The  action  of  the  halogens  on  substituted  oxamides  has  been  little 
studied,  and  the  description  of  the  substances  formed  is  not  satis- 
factory, inasmuch  as  the  crude  material  was  never  subjected  to  any 
process  of  purification.  By  passing  chlorine  for  different  periods 
through  a  solution  of  oxanilide  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  Dyer  and 
Mixter  {Amer,  CJiem.  J".,  1886,8,  349)  obtained  two  products  :  one,  the 
melting  point  of  which  is  not  given,  they  regard  as  being  possibly  a 
trichloro-oxanilide  j  the  other,  melting  at  255°,  they  show  to  be  some- 
what impure  tetrachloro-oxanilide. 

In  the  course  of  the  authors'  study  of  substituted  nitrogen  chlorides, 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  boiling  acetic  acid  solution  of  oxanilide  has 
been  investigated.  In  this  action,  a  mixture  of  chloro-oxanilides  is 
formed  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  any  pure  substance  in 
quantity,  although  both  «-di-^-chIoro-  and  0-di-2  : 4-dichloro-oxanilides 
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can  be  separated  in  sufficient  amount  for  identification.  For  purpous 
of  comparison,  these  two  compounds  and  some  closely  related  deriv- 
atives have  been  prepared  from  pure  specimens  of  the  anilines.  The 
symmetrical  disubstituted  oxanilides  or  the  ethyl  esters  of  the 
corresponding  substituted  ozanilic  acids  are  formed  almost  quantita- 
tively when  the  substituted  aniline  is  heated  with  ethyl  oxalate,  the 
product  varying  according  as  the  aniline  or  the  ethyl  oxalate  is  present 
in  excess. 

£-^;    .  C.H.O.KH.  .  g:--^'"'   ^  O.H,OH. 

g:--f  .<"  .  0.H.C™H.  =  £--g-  .  CA-OH. 

Should  the  reaction  yield  a  mixture  of  the  two  compounds,  these 
can  easily  be  separated  from  one  another  by  dissolving  out  the 
oxanilic  esters  with  alcohol,  in  which  the  disubstituted  oxanilides  are 
almost  insoluble.  When  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  ammonia, 
the  oxanilic  esters  yield  mono-substituted  oxamides,  thus  : 


5  ^^  -^^  "2 


and  when  heated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
potassium  hydroxide  they  yield  the  potassium  salts  of  the  substituted 
oxanilic  acids,  from  which  the  acids  are  liberated  on  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid : 

If  to  a  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  of  oxanilide  a  saturated 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  is  added,  a  white  solid  is  deposited 
consisting  mainly  of  a  mixture  of  ^-dichloro-oxanilide  and  its  dichloro- 
amino-derivative.  The  latter  can  be  separated  easily  owing  to  its 
ready  solubility  in  chloroform.  Unlike  most  nitrogen  chlorides  con- 
taining phenyl  residues  with  both  ortho-positions  to  the  nitrogen 
unoccupied,  it  is  transformed  into  the  isomeric  oxanilide  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  can  be  boiled  until 
the  whole  is  hydrolysed  with  regeneration  of  s-di-p-chloro-oxanilide  ; 
if  any  «-2 : 4-dichloro-oxaniiide  results,  it  is  produced  in  too  small 
a  quantity  to  be  recognised.  Belated  to  this  reaction  is  the  circum- 
stance that  if  a  saturated  solution  of  bleaching  powder  is  added  to 
a  boiling  solution  of  8-2  : 4-dichloro-oxanilide  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  the 
substituted  oxamide  is  deposited  from  solution  unchanged,  no  recog- 
nisable quantity  of  its  chloroamino-derivative  being  formed.     This 
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behavioar  is  probably  due  to  the  hindrance  offered  to  the  addition  of 
hjpochlorous  acid  to  the  nitrogen  by  the  spatial  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  forming  the  large  molecule.  It  is  less  probable  that  it  is  due 
to  the  practical  insolubility  of  the  substituted  oxanilides  in  even 
slightly  diluted  acetic  acid. 

That  symmetrically  disubstituted  oxamides  containing  groups  of  less 
complexity  can  readily  yield  nitrogen  chlorides  and  bromides  is  shown 
by  the  behaviour  of  «-dimethyloxamide  and  f-diethyloxamide,  which 
are  readily  converted  by  hypochlorous  or  hypobromous  acid  into  their 
«-dichloroamino-  or  s-dibromoamino-derivatives. 


B-Di-'p^lorophenyloaDodieUaroamide, 
Ol/"^NCl-CO-CO-NCl<^N 

Oxanilide  is  so  slightly  soluble  in  water  that  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hypochlorous  acid  has  practically  no  action  on  it,  and  its  dichloro- 
amino-derivative  has  not  up  to  the  present  been  obtained.  If  to 
a  solution  of  the  anilide  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  a  saturated 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  is  slowly  added,  a  white  solid  is  thrown 
out  of  solution^  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  «-di-p-chloro-oxanilide 
and  its  dichloroamino-derivative.  If  chloroform  is  added,  the  latter 
dissolves,  and  can  be  thus  separated  from  the  substituted  anilide.  To 
ensure  complete  conversion,  the  solution  in  chloroform  is  best  shaken 
with  a  further  quantity  of  bleaching  powder  solution  acidified  with 
acetic  acid,  and  on  separating  the  chloroform  solution,  drying,  and 
evaporating  off  the  solvent,  the  dichloroamino-derivative  is  left  as 
a  white,  crystalline  mass,  which,  after  several  crystallisations  from 
a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  petroleum,  is  obtained  pure.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  chloroform  and  sparingly  so  in  petroleum;  it 
crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  the  two  in  colourless,  transparent 
rhombs  (m.  p.  169*). 

0-3042  liberated  I «  32-3  c.c.  JT/IO  L     CI  as  NCI  =  18'82. 
Ci^HgOgNjCl^  requires  CI  as  NCI- 18-76  per  cent. 

It  is  a  stable  substance,  which  undergoes  transformation  very  slowly, 
if  at  all.  On  heating  for  some  hours  with  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid, 
hypochlorous  add  or  chlorine  is  gradually  given  off  and  «-di<p-chloro- 
oxanilide  regenerated.  s-Di-/>-chlorophenyloxodichloroamide  can  be 
prepared  also  in  a  similar  manner  from  s-di-jo-chloro-oxanilide  itself. 
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EUiyl  ]^'ChlarO'Oxanilate,  Cl/     NNH-CO'COg'OjHj. 

This  oompound  is  formed  almost  exclusively  when  ethyl  oxalate 
(1  mol.)  is  heated  to  180 — 200°  for  several  hours  with  slightly  less 
than  the  equivalent  quantity  (1  mol.)  of  ^-chloroaniline.  Ethyl 
alcohol  is  evolved  and  a  clear,  brown  liquid  obtained,  which,  on  cooling, 
solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals.  On  rubbing  this  to  a  paste  with 
a  little  alcohol  and  pressing  it  on  a  porous  plate,  the  ester  is  obtained 
as  a  white,  soft,  crystalline  powder.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  well  in  thin,  transparent,  colour- 
less plates  (m.  p.  155°),  which  have  a  pearly  appearance  when  pressed 
together. 

01886  yielded  01212  AgCl.     CI- 1589. 

CioHjoOgNCl  requires  CI- 15-58  per  cent. 

^Chlaro-oxanilamide,  Ci/~\nH-CO-CO-NH,. 

This  compound,  which  is  produced  when  a  warm  alcoholic  solution 
of  ethyl  p-chloro-oxanilate  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonia,  separates  on  cooling  the  liquid  as  a  mass  of  line  needles  and 
melts  at  241°;  it  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
sparingly  soluble,  in  small,  colourless  needles,  which  form  a  felted  mass 
from  which  the  mother  liquor  can  only  be  removed  by  considerable 
pressure. 

0-1956  yielded  0-1435  AgCl.     CI- 1814. 

CgHyOgNjCl  requires  CI  =  17-85  per  cent. 

B-Du^Mar(H>xanxlide,  C\/~^ 

This  compound,  which  is  produced  when  ethyl  jo-chloro-oxanilate  is 
heated  with  /^-chloroaniline,  is  most  easily  made  by  heating  /Mshloro- 
aniline  in  slight  excess  (2^  mols.)  with  .ethyl  oxalate  (1  mol.)  to 
180 — 200°  for  three  to  four  hours,  the  alcohol  formed  being  allowed  to 
escape.  On  cooling  and  extracting  the  crystalline  mass  repeatedly 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  substituted  oxanilide  is  left  as  a  white,  crys- 
talline residue,  scarcely  soluble  in  any  ordinary  solvent.  It  can  with 
some  difficulty  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  in 
which,  however,  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  and  from  which  it  separatee, 
in  glittering,  four-sided,  rhombic  plates.  The  best  solvent  for  this 
and  similarly  substituted  oxamides  is  hot  nitrobenzene,  in  which  they 
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and  ozanilide  itself  readily  dissolve  and  from  which  thej  crystallise 
exceedingly  well  on  cooling.  The  adhering  nitrobenzene  can  be 
removed  by  boiling  the  crystals  for  a  short  time  with  alcohol.  s-Di«^- 
chloro-ozanilide  crystallises  from  hot  nitrobenzene  in  glittering,  long, 
colourless,  transparent,  thin  plates,  which  are  probably  much  flattened 
rhombic  prisms  (m.  p.  288^). 

0-4583  yielded  0-4189  AgCl.     CI  =  22-60. 

Ci^Hj^OgNjCl,  requires  CI -22-94  per  cent. 

This  compound  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  direct  chlorination 
of  oxanilide  dissolved  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is  formed 
when  «-di-/7-chlorophenyloxodiGhloroamide  is  decomposed  by  a  solution 
of  hydriodic  acid  or  by  boiling  alcohol. 

£thyl  2 'A'DiehloriHxeanUate,  Cl/^NNH-CO'COj-CaU^. 

'CI 

This  compound  is  prepared  by  heating  2  : 4-dichloroaniline  (1  mol.) 
with  rather  more  than  the  theoretical  amount  (1  mol.)  of  ethyl  oxalate 
at  180 — 200°  for  two  to  three  hours.  On  adding  a  little  alcohol  to 
the  hot  product  and  cooling,  the  ester  separates  as  a  felted  mass  of 
white  needles.  These,  after  washing  with  a  little  alcohol,  can  be 
recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  the  oxamate  is  moderately 
soluble ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless,  transparent,  long, 
hair-like  crystals,  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be  slender  prisms 
(m.p.  119°). 

0-2318  yielded  0-2556  AgCl.     CI  =  27-26. 

Ci^jHgOsNClj  requires  CI  =  27-06  per  cent. 

2  'A-Dichloro'oxanilamide,  Cl/~^NH*CO«CO'NHj. 

CI 

This  compound  separates  as  a  mass  of  slender,  white  needles  when  a 
hot  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  2  : 4-dichloro-oxanilate  is  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  spaHngly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  as  a  network  of  colourless,  branched, 
hair-like  crystals  (m.  p.  234°). 

0-1800  yielded  0-2228  AgCl.     CI  =  30-60. 

C^H^O^jClj  recjuires  CI «  30-43  per  cent, 
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»-i)i-2  :  ^dichloro'oxanilide,  Cl<^    \nH-C0'C0'NH/'~^C1. 

CI  CI 

This  compound  is  produced  when  ethyl  oxalate  (1  mol.)  is  heated  at 
180 — 200°  for  three  to  four  hours  with  a  slight  excess  (2 J  mols.)  of 
2  : 4-dichloroaniliDe.  On  cooling,  a  dark,  semi-crystalline  mass  is  left, 
from  which  «-di-2 : 4-dichloro-oxanilide  is  obtained  as  an  insoluble 
crystalline  powder  on  extracting  with  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  practically 
insoluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents,  but  can  be  recrystallised  from 
boiling  nitrobenzene,  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble,  and  from  which  it 
crystallises  in  colourless,  glittering,  transparent,  very  slender,  flattened 
prisms  (m.  p.  276°). 

0-2512  yielded  0-3800  AgCL     CI  =  37-40. 

Cj^HgOgNjCl^  requires  01  =  37*52  per  cent. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Oxanilide. — It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  pure 
product  by  the  direct  chlorination  of  oxanilide.  If  the  latter  compound 
is  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  and  chlorine 
passed  in  to  saturation,  crystals  resembling  those  of  f-di-jtHshloro- 
oxanilide  separate  on  cooling.  These  are  not  pure,  however,  but 
contain  some  8-di-2 : 4-dichloro-oxanilide,  and  on  repeatedly  crystal- 
lising from  nitrobenzene,  the  melting  point  of  the  substance,  which  at 
first,  as  a  rule,  melted  not  very  sharply  at  about  245°,  can  be  raised  to 
about  280°.  On  passing  chlorine  for  a  long  time  into  a  glacial  acetic 
acid  solution  of  oxanilide,  a  little  «-di-2  : 4-dichloro-oxanilide  can  be 
obtained,  but  the  yield  is  poor  and  the  process  not  a  convenient  one 
for  preparing  the  compound. 


B'DimethyloxodioIdoroamide,  CHj-NCl'CO-CO'NCl-CHj. 

This  compound  is  easily  prepared  by  suspending  finely-divided  «-di- 
methyloxamide  in  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  made  by  adding 
potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite. On  adding  a  little  chloroform  and  shaking,  the  dichloro- 
amino-derivative  is  formed  and  dissolves  in  the  chloroform.  To 
ensure  the  complete  conversion  of  the  oxamide,  the  chloroform 
solution  is  again  shaken  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  hjrpochlorous  acid. 
On  separating  the  chloroform  solution,  drying  with  calcium  chloride, 
and  driving  ofE  the  solvent,  the  dichloroamino-derivative  is  left  as 
a  very  pale  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  and  stirring 
with  a  little  light  petroleum.  It  forms  a  white,  crystalline  powder, 
easily  soluble  in  light  petroleum,  from  which  it  can  be  crystallised 
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with  some  difficulty  and  from  which  it  slowly  separates  in  clusters 
of  long,  colourless,  slender  prisms  (m.  p.  37^).  This  substance 
and  the  other  nitrogen  chlorides  described  in  this  paper  were  analysed 
in  the  usual  way  by  titrating  with  thiosulphate  the  iodine  liberated 
by  a  weighed  amount  dissolved  in  acetic  a^^id  and  mixed  with  excess 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide. 

0-4070  liberated  I  =  87-9  c.c.  iV/10  I.     CI  as  NOl  =  38-28. 
C^HjOjNjClj  requires  CI  as  NOl «  38-32  per  cent. 

ft-ZH«%;aicoeitcWoroaOTi<ie,  CgHg'NCl'CO-CO-NCl-CaHg. 

This  compound  was  prepared  from  9-diethyloxamide  and  isolated 
exactly  as  the  compound  previously  described  ;  it  is  a  very  pale  yellow, 
viscid  liquid,  which,  even  after  some  months,  shows  no  sign  of  crystal- 
lising.    On  strongly  heating,  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of  gas. 

0-4832  liberated  1  =  91-2  c.c.  JV^/IO  I.     CI  as  NCI  -  33-45. 

CeHioOjNjClj  requires  CI  as  NCI  =  33-28  per  cent. 

B-IHmethylaxodthromoamide,  CHj-NBr-CO-CO-NBr-CHg. 

This  was  prepared  from  «-dimethyloxamide  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  corresponding  chlorine  compound,  using  a  solution  of  hypobromous 
add  made  from  mercuric  oxide  and  bromine.  A  little  free  mercuric 
oxide  was  added  to  the  solution  to  prevent  the  development 
of  free  bromine.  On  filtering  ofE  the  chloroform  solution,  drying, 
and  expelling  the  solvent,  the  dibromoamino- derivative  was  left 
as  a  very  pale  yellow,  crystalline  mass.  It  crystallises  well  from 
chloroform  in  long,  flattened  prisms  or  plates  of  a  very  pale  yellow 
colour  (m.  p.  95^). 

0-3373  liberated  I  =  492  c.c.  iVyiO  I.     Br  as  NBr  -  58-32. 
C^HgOjNjBrj  requires  Br  as  NBr  =  58*35  per  cent. 

i^Diethyloxodihronioamide,  CjHg-NBr'CO-CO'NBr-CgHj. 

This  compound  was  prepared  from  s-diethyloxamide  and  isolated 
exactly  as  the  preceding  compound ;  it  crystallises  from  chloroform  in 
hnlliant,  glittering  plates  having  a  very  pale  yellow  colour  (m.  p.  82°). 

0-2794  liberated  I  =  368  c.c.  JV7IO  I.     Br  as  NBr*=  52-66. 
CgHj^OgNgBrg  requires  Br  as  NBr  =  52*94  per  cent. 

St.  Babtholokew's  Hospital  and  College, 
London,  E.C. 
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XX. — The  Osmotic  Pressure  of  Solutions  of  Sugar  in 
Mixtures  of  Ethyl  Alcohol  and  Water. 

By  Pbbcival  Smith  Bablow. 

When  a  copper  f  errocyanide  membrane  is  used  with  alcoholic  solutions, 
no  osmotic  pressure  is  set  up.  This  has  been  long  known  as  the  result 
of  Tammann's  work  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  Neue  Foige,  1888,  34,  309), 
and  has  been  further  confirmed  by  the  author.  Other  work  {Phil.  Mag.^ 
1905,  [vi],  10|  1)  has  also  shown  that  this  membrane  is  very  sensitive 
to  the  presence  of  water.  These  results,  obtained  almost  simultaneously, 
suggested  the  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  presence  of  alcohol  might 
modify  the  osmotic  pressure  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sugar  if  the 
experiment  was  arranged  so  that  there  were  equal  concentrations  of 
water  and  alcohol  on  opposite  sides  of  the  membrane. 

Cane  sugar  was  used  as  the  dissolved  substance,  since  it  is  fairly 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and,  being  the  substance 
employed  in  Pfeffer's  experiments,  which  were  the  basis  of  the  van't 
HofF  ''gas''  theory,  it  seemed  the  most  suitable  compound  for  the 
following  work.  Special  conditions  of  experiment  are  employed. 
With  the  copper  ferrocyanide  membrane,  the  water  of  the  solvent  can 
alone  produce  an  osmotic  current,  and  of  the  pure  liquids  is  the  one 
which  alone  dissolves  the  sugar. 

In  preparing  for  each  experiment,  the  clean  cell  was  soaked  for 
from  one  to  two  days  in  the  solvent,  this  (unless  otherwise  stated) 
being  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ethyl  alcohol  (''absolute'')  and 
water.  The  cell  was  then  filled  with  the  solution  to  be  used  in  the 
experiment,  and  was  again  left  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  solvent. 
Fresh  solution  and  solvent  were  used  for  the  experiment  itself.  In 
order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  osmotic  pressure  which  might 
arise  from  any  inequality  in  the  liquids  themselves  apart  from  the 
dissolved  sugar,  the  solvent  was  always  prepared  beforehand  in  large 
quantity.  The  same  liquid  could  then  be  used  for  soaking  the  cell, 
for  making  the  solution,  and  for  the  outer  liquid.  Except  in 
Experiment  I,  the  cell  stood  in  a  glass  bottle  which  was  well  corked. 
By  means  of  a  small  mercury  manometer  through  the  cork,  atmospheric 
pressure  could  be  maintained  above  the  outer  liquid. 

Experiment  I.  Strength  of  solution,  0*0075  normal.  Theoretical 
pressure,  128  mm.  Initial  pressure  shown  by  the  gauge  was  39*5  mm. 
After  ten  days  this  was  35  mm.,  and  was  followed  by  a  steady  fall. 

Experiment  II.  Strength  of  solution,  0*0117  normal.  Theorietical 
pressure,  210  mm.  Initial  pressure,  24  mm.  After  thirteen  days  the 
pressure  was  6*8  mm.  below  atmospheric  pressure. 
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This  resalt  indicates  a  small  outflow.  It  may  be  due  to  greater 
concentration  of  water  inside  the  cell,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken. 
The  membrane  is  certainly  sensitive  to  small  difiPerences  of  concentra- 
tion of  water,  but  the  difference  in  this  case  cah  only  be  very  small, 
and  should  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  sugar  present. 

Experiment  III.  Strength  of  solution,  0*027  normal.  Theoretical 
pressure,  458  mm.  The  cell  was  closed  for  five  weeks.  After  that 
time  a  rise  in  pressure  of  9  mm.  was  shown. 

If  one  can  assume  steady  values  after  so  long  a  time,  this  experi- 
ment indicates  that  as  the  strength  of  the  sugar  solution  increases, 
the  possibility  of  the  osmotic  pressure  being  shown  also  increases,  and 
that  there  is  a  strength  of  solution  the  osmotic  pressure  of  which  is 
nullified  by  the  alcohol  present.  Solutions  below  this  strength  show 
no  oemotic  pressure. 

In  Experiment  lY,  dextrose  was  the  dissolved  substance.  The 
previous  history  of  the  cell  used  in  this  case  is  important,  and  is 
shortly  as  follows.  The  cell  was  washed  in  several  changes  of  freshly- 
boiled  distilled  water  for  nine  days.  It  was  then  used  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  dextrose.  The  cell  was  closed  and  under  pressure 
for  eleven  days.  After  that  time,  the  outer  water  was  examined  for 
dextrose  by  Fehling's  solution ;  there  was  no  reaction.  Test  cases 
showed  that  the  solution  was  working  well.  This  absence  of  sugar  in 
the  outer  water  is  in  agreement  with  the  general  behaviour  of  a  copper 
ferrocyanide  membrane,  but  is  important  evidence  when  one  considers 
the  result  of  the  following  experiment.  Finally,  the  cell  was  washed 
for  twelve  days  in  distilled  water,  and  then  used  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  the  mixed  solvent. 

Experiment  IT.  Solution  of  dextrose :  strength,  0*019  normal. 
Theoretical  pressure,  325  mm.  The  cell  was  closed  for  five  weeks  and 
then  showed  a  pressure  of  6  mm. 

The  outer  liquid  was  examined  for  dextrose,  and  a  small  but 
distinct  precipitate  of  copper  oxide  was  obtained.  The  membrane, 
however,  had  been  proved  (as  above)  to  be  impermeable  to  dextrose 
under  greater  internal  pressure ;  it  therefore  appears  as  though  the 
membrane  ceased  to  be  impermeable  to  the  dextrose  in  the  presence  of 
alcohol.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  this  part  of  the  experiment 
later.  The  actual  osmotic  effect  is  seen  to  be  in  agreement  with 
those  of  the  first  three  experiments. 

Having  found  that,  as  the  strengths  of  the  solutions  increased,  the 
possibility  of  demonstrating  the  osmotic  pressure  also  increased,  it  was 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  greatest  osmotic  effect  would  be  shown 
with  saturated  solutions.  Whatever  theoretical  considerations  we 
may  apply  to  the  grouping  of  the  different  molecules  in  these  solutions, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  should  be  an  inflow  of  water.     If  one 
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considers  the  two  liquids  as  aqueous  solutions  of  alcohol,  the  inner 
solution  also  contains  dissolved  sugar.  This,  on  the  generally  accepted 
theory,  will  necessitate  an  inflow,  given  a  suitable  membrane.  The 
osmotic  current  always  tends  to  set  up  conditions  which  oppose  it ;  in 
this  case,  this  opposition  is  twofold.  There  is  the  increase  of  internal 
pressure  and  the  diminution  in  the  concentration  of  the  water 
outside.  Hence,  with  saturated  solutions  of  sugar  in  this  solvent,  no 
very  large  pressure  can  be  expected. 

In  the  following  experiments,  the  solutions  were  saturated.  Excess 
of  sugar  was  placed  in  the  mixed  solvent  and  left  for  three  or  four 
days,  the  mixture  being  shaken  occasionally. 

Experiment  V.  Solvent,  3  vols,  of  water  to  1  vol.  of  alcohol. 
Saturated  solution  of  cane  sugar.  After  eight  days,  the  osmotic  pres- 
sure was  164  mm.  The  cell  was  opened  and  closed  several  times; 
there  was  a  steady  rise  in  each  case,  showing  altogether  a  large 
inflow.  The  gauge  was  an  open  one,  and  the  highest  pressure  which 
could  be  shown  on  it  was  not  large. 

Experiment  YI.  Saturated  solution  of  cane  sugar  in  equal  volumes 
of  alcohol  and  water.  After  eight  days,  the  pressure  was  62  mm. ; 
after  a  month,  it  was  198  mm. 

Traube,  as  a  result  of  his  work  on  capillary  constants  of  solutions 
{Phii.  Mag,,  1904,  [vi],  8,  704),  has  put  forward  the  theory  that  the 
osmotic  current  is  caused  by  the  difference  of  the  surface  tensions  of 
the  liquids  separated  by  the  membrane.  In  another  connection,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  show  how  previous  work  bears  on  this  theory 
(PkU,  Mag.,  1905,  [vi],  10,  11).  The  theory  seems  to  demand  the 
passage  of  the  whole  liquid  \  with  a  membrane  of  copper  ferrocyanide, 
the  current  is  caused  by  the  water  alone.  The  theory,  therefore,  does 
not  include  a  simple  case.  Moreover,  the  surface-tension  theory 
neglects  the  part  played  by  the  membrane,  and  therefore  does  not  take 
into  account  all  the  conditions  of  work. 

In  considering  the  function  of  the  membrane,  the  author's  work 
emphasises  the  importance  of  Nernst's  researches  on  the  absorptive 
action  of  the  membrane.  The  part  played  by  the  membrane  is  itself 
a  phenomenon  of  solution.  One  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  an 
osmotic  current  is  that  the  solvent  (or  one  of  the  liquids)  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  membrane. 

Traube  further  argues,  on  lines  difficult  to  follow,  that  in  the 
presence  of  alcohol  the  membrane  may  be  rendered  permeable  to  the 
sugar  or  dissolved  substance,  to  which  it  is  impermeable  in  aqueous 
solution.  The  latter  part  of  Experiment  lY  is  in  favour  of  this  view. 
This  breaking  down  of  the  impermeability  of  the  membrane  to  sugar 
is  especially  difficult  to  understand  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
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cells  remain  sound  for  farther  use.  This  isolated  case  affords  no  basis 
for  inference,  but  shows  that  the  point  is  worthy  of  further  ezamina- 
tion  If  this  temporary  permeability  does  occur,  it  is  probable  that 
the  alcohol  forms  a  true  solution  with  the  sugar. 

So  far,  the  membrane  used  has  been  permeable  to  water  only. 
Bladder  is  the  only  membrane  known  to  the  author  which  is  permeable, 
in  an  osmotic  sense,  to  alcohol  and  water  ;  this  was  used  with  a  brass 
cell  consisting  of  two  parts  fitted  together  by  flanges  and  screws,  the 
prepared  bladder  being  fixed  between  the  flanges  and  two  india-rubber 
rings.  With  such  a  cell,  a  cane-sugar  solution  in  equal  volumes 
of  alcohol  and  water  (theoretical  pressure  =  1240  mm.),  and  far  from 
being  saturated,  gave  a  rise  in  pressure  of  140  mm.  in  five  days,  a  rate 
of  increase  greater  than  that  in  experiments  with  saturated  solutions, 
even  although  bladder  is  imperfectly  semipermeable.  This  result 
suggests  that  both  parts  of  the  solvent  formed  the  osmotic  current,  as 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  membrane  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  selective  action  of  the  bladder  would  cause  a  larger  inflow  of 
water  than  of  alcohol. 

The  last  case  is  where  the  membrane  allows  the  alcohol  only  to  form 
the  osmotic  current.  Such  a  membrane  is  obtained  with  gutta-percha 
tissue.  This  was  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  bladder  in  the  type  of 
cell  just  described.  Three  cells  were  used  for  these  experiments,  but 
two,  after  considerable  care  and  time,  gave  no  result.  There  seems 
reason  for  thinking  that  this  is  due  to  deterioration  of  the  membrane, 
and  not  to  the  solutions  being  too  weak.  The  last  experiment  is  thought 
to  be  of  interest  because  of  the  length  of  time  over  which  it  extends. 

Experiment  VIL  Solvent :  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water. 
Strength  of  solution,  0*227  normal.  Theoretical  pressure  =  3850  mm. 
Gutta-percha  membrane. 

After  being  closed  for  two  months,  the  osmotic  pressure  was  48  mm. 
In  this  experiment,  the  movement  of  the  gauge  can  be  no  indication 
of  the  volume  of  the  liquid  which  has  crossed  the  membrane ;  the 
outward  sag  of  the  membrane  necessitates  a  greater  inflow  than  the 
same  gauge-movement  would  indicate  in  the  case  of  a  copper  ferro- 
cjanide  membrane.     Alcohol  is  the  inflowing  liquid. 

The  ultimate  object  of  osmotic  research  must  be  further  knowledge 
of  the  internal  conditions  of  solution.  Incidentally  there  also  arises 
the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  current  and  the  part  played  by  the 
membrane.  Previous  reference  to  this  makes  further  remark 
necessary.  The  cause  of  the  current  is  found  in  the  mutual  potential 
energy  of  solution :  that  a  current  should  flow  depends  on  the  ability  of 
the  membrane  to  dissolve  the  liquid.  For  mixed  solvents,  the  liquid 
of  the  current  depends  on  the  selective  action  of  the  membrane.    This 
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method  of  explanation,  in  addition  to  being  in  agreement  with  experi- 
ment, brings  osmotic  phenomena  into  line  with  the  principle  that 
potential  energy  tends  to  a  minimum. 

On  the  matter  of  internal  grouping  of  the  molecules  of  the  solution, 
not  much  can  be  said  here.  Becent  work  is  all  in  support  of  ''  hydra- 
tion '^  of  the  dissolved  substance  (whether  ionised  or  not),  and,  more 
especially,  work  on  non-aqueous  solutions.  It  is  still  to  be  discovered 
why  water  dissolves  sugar  and  alcohol  does  not,  although  one  can 
quite  truly  say  that  there  is  some  kind  of  attraction  between  sugar 
and  water  which  does  not  exist  between  sugar  and  alcohol.  In  this 
paper,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  alcohol  has  some  of  this 
*'  solution  attraction  *'  for  the  sugar  after  this  has  been  brought  into 
solution  by  the  water.  In  the  light  of  the  last  experiment,  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  ''true'*  solution  between  the  sugar  and  the 
alcohol.  Here  the  osmotic  current  is  one  of  alcohol,  and  in  the  usual 
osmotic  sense  the  alcohol  can  be  regarded  as  the  solvent.  If  there 
18  no  true  solution  between  the  alcohol  and  the  sugar,  then  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  water  and  sugar  molecules  causes  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  free  alcohol  in  the  liquid  containing  the  sugar  than  in  the 
mixed  solvent.  Hence  the  flow  of  alcohol  in  the  last  experiment 
should  have  been  outwards  and  not  inwards.  On  the  same  assumption 
the  van't  HofE  "  gas  "  theory  would  give  the  same  result.  Experiment 
is  therefore  in  favour  of  the  **  gas  '*  particles  of  the  solution  being 
aggregates  of  the  three  molecules:  in  other  words,  the  sugar  is 
"  hydrated  "  by  the  water  and  the  alcohol. 

The  difficulties  of  finding  the  osmotic  pressures  of  these  solutions 
have  been  mentioned.  The  selective  action  of  the  membrane  causes 
inequalities  in  the  concentrations  of  the  liquids  themselves.  This 
might  be  avoided  by  adopting  a  method  of  applying  pressure  from 
the  outside  (see  Lord  Berkeley's  paper,  Prao.  Roy,  Soc.,  1904,  73, 
436),  and  so  finishing  the  experiment  before  there  could  be  any 
appreciable  exchange  of  liquid.  Without  some  such  method,  it  appears 
to  be  futile  to  look  for  van't  Hoff  values  for  mixed  solvents  and  their 
solutions. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out  at  the  Cavendish  Ijaboratory  ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  the  writer  thanks  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  for  the 
kindness  shown  to  him  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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XXI. — The     Action    of    Ammonia    and    Amines    on 
Diazobenzene  Picrate. 

By  Oswald  Silbbbrao,  Ph.D.,  aud  Godfbby  Rottbb,  B.Sc. 

It  was  observed  that  when  diazobenzene  picrate  was  exposed  to 
ammonia  vapours  a  vigorous  reaction  took  place,  the  product  having 
a  dark  red  colour  and  no  longer  possessing  the  characteristic  properties 
of  the  diazo-compounds.  It  appeared  of  interest  to  investigate  the  pro- 
ducts, since  two  distinct  possibilities  presented  themselves  as  to  the 
course  of  the  reaction* 

First,  the  intense  red  colour  suggested  that  the  diazobenzene  picrate 
might  have  undergone  a  transformation  into  the  isomeric  trinitro- 
benzeneazophenol,  a  process  somewhat  analogous  to  the  change  from 
diazoaminobenzene  to  aminoazobenzene,  thus  : 

Secondly,  the  ammonia  might  set  free  diazobenzene  hydroxide  and 
enter  into  reaction  therewith.  In  this  case,  ammonium  picrate  would 
be  simultaneously  formed.  The  latter  assumption  seemed  more  pro- 
bable owing  to  the  para-  and  ortho-positions  of  the  phenol  being  blocked, 
and  has  indeed  proved  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  true  course  of  the 
leaction. 

Diazobenzene  picrate,  prepared  according  to  Baeyer  and  Jaeger 
(Bm'.y  1875,  8,  893),  forms  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  most  organic  solvents  and  explodes  on  heating  at  95 — 100°. 
The  action  of  ammonia  is  best  examined  by  placing  the  solid  picrate  in 
a  desiccator  over  a  10  per  cent,  ammonia  solution.  Concentrated 
ammonia  gives  rise  to  a  violent  reaction  and  leads  to  explosions  of 
considerable  violence  when  the  quantities  under  investigation  are 
large. 

The  dark  red  product  was  first  examined  for  the  presence  of  azo- 
compounds,  but  these  were  found  to  be  entirely  absent.  Thus  the 
transformation  to  trinitrobenzeneazophenol  was  disproved. 

The  product  was,  relatively  speaking,  devoid  of  explosive  properties ; 
it  burnt  quietly  on  heating  with  evolution  of  the  characteristic  fumes 
of  picric  acid.  It  dissolved,  for  the  most  part,  in  water,  but  the  solu- 
tion did  not  give  the  diazo-reaction  with  alkaline  )3-naphthol.  Alcohol 
and  benzene  effected  a  partial  extraction,  but  left  a  considerable 
amount  of  insoluble  residue.  The  whole  passed  readily  into  solution 
in  acetone,  from  which  thick,  yellow  prisms  were  obtained  on  evapora- 
tion. These  on  recrystallisation  from  water  were  obtained  as  fine,  yellow 
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needles  which  were  readily  identified  as  ammouium  picrate  :  analysis 
gave  N  =  22-69  ;  C^HgOyN^  requires  N  =  22*81  per  cent. 

For  the  further  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  reaction,  a  large 
quantity  of  the  product  was  warmed  with  water  rendered  alkaline 
with  caustic  soda  and  extracted  with  ether.     The  aqueous  residue, 
when  acidified  and  distilled  with   steam,  yielded  a  turbid  distillate 
containing  phenol,   the  presence   of    which   was   confirmed   by  the 
preparation   of   tribromophenol   bromide.     The  ethereal  extract  was 
then  shaken  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.     On 
neutralising    this   solution  and   testing   for   aniline   with   bleaching 
powder,  the  characteristic  coloration  was  obtained.     The  presence  of 
aniline  was  further  confirmed  by  the  preparation  of  sodium  benzene- 
azo-j3-naphthol-6-sulphonate.     The  ethereal  solution  was  then  shaken 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  which  again  extracted 
a  part  of  the  dissolved  matter.     On  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  extract,  extraction  with  benzene,  and  treatment  of  the  ben- 
zene solution  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  a  precipitate  of  diphenylamine 
hydrochloride  was  obtained.    This  was  further  purified  by  dissolving  in 
water,  precipitating  the  base  with  ammonia,  extracting  with  benzene, 
and   finally  reprecipitating    from    the   benzene    with    dry    hydrogen 
chloride.     The  purified    salt  melted  at    166°,   whilst    diphenylamine 
hydrochloride  melts  at  167°. 

01066  gave  6*50  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20-5°  and  765  mm.     N  =  6-92. 
CijHijNCl  requires  N  =  6*83  per  cent. 

On  warming  its  aqueous  solution,  the  free  base  separated,  which  is 
in  accord  with  the  behaviour  of  diphenylamine  hydrochloride. 

The  above  compounds  formed  practically  the  whole  of  the  product 
obtained  from  ammonia  and  diazobenzene  picrate.  Traces  of  a 
compound  melting  at  1 42°  were  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  light 
petroleum  to  the  benzene  solution  of  the  crude  product,  and  a  small 
quantity  (0*2  c.c.)  of  a  yellow  oil  boiling  at  135 — 137°  resulted  on 
evaporation  of  the  filtrate  and  distillation  of  the  residue  with  steam. 

The  main  products  are  therefore  ammonium  picrate,  diphenylamine, 
aniline,  and  phenol,  the  last  being  formed  in  smaller  quantities^ 
probably  as  a  decomposition  product  of  bisdiazobenzeneamide  which 
results  from  the  action  of  ammonia  on  diazo-salts  : 

2C,H,-Nj-0-0,H,(NO,)3  +  3NH,  - 

(CeH5-N,)^H  +  2NH,-0-C,H,(N0,)g. 
(0,H,-N,)NH  -  (C,Hb),NH  +  2N,. 
(CaHj-N,)i^H  +  HjO  =  C,H,-NH,  +  CaHj-OH  +  2N^ 

Aotion  of  Aniline  on  Diazebemene  PiereUe. — ^The  action  of  ammonia 
on  diazobenzene  picrate  having  been  thus  established,  that  of  aniline 
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could  be  dednced  with  considerable  probability.  Aniline  picrate  is 
obviooslj  to  be  expected  as  one  of  the  products ;  the  remaining 
products  will  be  determined  bj  the  interaction  of  aniline  with  the 
liberated  diazo-complez,  thus  aminoazobenzene  was  also  to  be  expected. 
Experiment  confirmed  these  deductions. 

The  reaction  between  diazobenzene  picrate  and  aniline  was  carried 
out  in  benzena  The  diazo-salt  passed  at  first  into  solution,  but  a 
crystalline  precipitate  slowly  separated.  After  washing  with  benzene 
and  recrystallisation,  this  was  found  to  agree  in  its  properties  with 
aniline  picrate. 

0-1150  gave  17-1  c.c.  moist  nitrogenat  14-8° and  757-7 mm.  N- 17-37. 
^12^10^7^4  requires  N  =  17-43  per  cent. 

On  heating,  the  salt  darkened  at  168^  and  blackened  and  melted  at 
18P.  Pure  aniline  picrate,  prepared  directly  from  aniline  and  picric 
add,  was  found  to  behave  similarly ;  it  melts  at  181^,  and  not  at  165° 
as  stated  by  Smolka  {Monatsh.,  1885,  6,  921). 

The  benzene  solution  was  shaken  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  crystalline  precipitate.  On  filtration  and  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol,  this  was  found  to  consist  of  aminoazobenzene  hydro- 
chloride. By  treatment  with  ammonia  and  extraction '  with  alcohol, 
the  free  base  melting  at  126°  was  obtained;  found  N» 21-42, 
C^Hj^Nj  requires  21*36  per  cent. 

The  above  deductions  are  thus  confirmed,  and  the  reaction  between 
aniline  and  diazobenzene  picrate  may  be  represented  as  follows  : 

CeH^-Ng-NH-CeH,  +  C,H,.NH3-0-C,H2(NO,)3. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded  in  general  that  the  action  of  amino- 
compounds  on  diazobenzene  picrate  is  to  form  the  picrate  of  the  base 
as  the  main  product.  Other  compounds  result  from  secondary  reactions 
between  the  free  base  and  the  diazobenzene  hydroxide. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Explosives  Committee  for  permission 
to  publish  these  results. 

Rkseasoh  Labosatokibs, 

BoTAL  Absxnal,  Woolwich. 
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XXII. — The  Preparation  of  p-Bistriazobenzene. 

By  Oswald  Silbe&rad,  PIlD.,  and  Bertram  Jambs  Smart. 

In  coDsequenoe  of  ihe  explosive  properties  of  bistriazobenzene,  the 
identity  of  this  compound  has  never  been  confirmed  by  analysis.  For 
this  reason  a  revision  of  its  preparation  and  the  analysis  of  the 
product  have  been  undertaken.  For  the  preparation,  the  best  results 
were  obtained  by  taking  acetanilide  as  the  starting  point  and  carry- 
ing it  through  the  successive  stages  indicated  in  the  following 
scheme : 

CH8-CX)-NH-CjH5    -->    CH,-CO-NH-CeH^-NO,    — > 

CHs-CO-NH-C^H^-NH,    — ^     CHj-CO-NH-CgH^-NjBrj    — > 

CHj-CO-NH-CeH^-N,    -^    NHj-CeH^-N,    —^ 

Br,N,-CeH,-N3     ->    N.-O.H.-N.. 

Griess  {Ber.,  1888,  21,  1559)  proceeded  from  j9-phenylenediamine, 
converting  it  first  into  the  corresponding  oxamic  acid  and  then 
replacing  the  remaining  amino-group  by  the  triazo-group  through  the 
diazo-perbromide;  from  this  he  removed  the  oxalic  residue  by  hydrolysis, 
leaving  |>-triazoaniline,  which  was  then  converted  into  the  bistriazo- 
compound  as  above.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  diazotiea- 
tion  of  the  oxamic  acid  derivative  of  j9-phenylenediamine  gives  rise  to 
by-products  which  are  more  difficult  to  remove  than  those  formed  with 
the  corresponding  acetyl  derivative. 

Acetyl-]^-aminadiazobenzen6  perbromide,  OH^'OO'NH'C^H^'NgBrg, 
has  not  hitherto  been  described ;  it  is  readily  obtained  as  follows  : 

Seventy-eight  grams  of  j>-aminoacetanilide,  1620  c.c.  of  water,  and 
108  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  brought  together  in 
a  large  vessel  surrounded  with  ice  and  fitted  with  stirring  appliances. 
Diazotisation  is  carried  out  in  the  usual  way  with  a  strong  solution  of 
64*8  grams  of  potassium  nitrite,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  being 
maintained  between  0°  and  4°.  When  all  the  nitrite  has  been  added, 
a  solution  of  42  c.c.  of  bromine  in  540  c.c.  of  hydrobromic  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1*49)  is  slowly  added  to  the  mixture  with  vigorous  stirring.  A  yellow, 
flocculent  precipitate  separates,  but  this  is  very  readily  converted  to  a 
brown  oil  if  any  excess  of  bromine  be  added.  By  using  the  above 
quantities,  the  product  is  obtained  almost  free  from  admixed  bromine 
and  can  be  readily  dried  at  the  pump.  It  is  then  spread  out  on 
a  porous  plate  overnight  and  recrystallised  from  warm  alcohol,  from 
which  it  separates  in  orange-coloured  needles  melting  at  126^  with 
immediate  decomposition.     The  yield  amounts  to  95  per  cent. 

Acetyl'^-cmiinoPriazobenzene, — Eighty  grams  of  the  crude,  dry 
substance  are  mixed  with  420  c.c.  of  water  and  placed  in  a  vessel  fitted 
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with  a  stirring  apparatus  cooled  to  0°.  Strong  ammonia  (70  o  c.)  is 
then  very  carefuilj  added,  the  temperature  being  maintained  below  2^. 
The  mixture  is  left  for  ten  minutes  in  ice,  and  then  quickly  Bltered, 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  on  a  porous  plate.  The  product  is  best 
purified  by  recry stall ising  from  dilute  acetic  acid  and  then  from 
alcohol,  and  when  pure  melts  at  122*5^ ;  the  yield  is  60  per  cent,  of 
the  theoretical.  This  compound  has  been  previously  prepared  by  Rupe 
and  von  Majewski  {Ber,^  1900, 33, 3406),  who  were,  however,  unable  to 
saponify  it,  and  thus  failed  to  obtain  the  amino-compound. 

p-Amtnatriaeobenzenef  NH^'C^H^'Ng. — It  has  been  found  possible, 
imder  suitable  conditions,  to  remove  the  acetyl  group  from  aoetyl-j9- 
aminotriazobenzene  by  hydrolysis.  If  the  following  procedure  be 
adhered  to,  a  yield  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  may  be  obtained. 

Fifteen  grams  of  the  crude  acetyl-p-aminotriazobenzene  were  covered 
with  150  c.c.  of  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in 
a  distilling  flask.  The  liquid  was  slowly  distilled  and  as  soon  as 
an  oily  liquid  made  its  appearance  in  the  condenser  the  product  was 
removed  continuously  from  the  hot  solution  by  distillation  with  steam. 
The  oil  soon  began  to  crystallise  in  the  condenser,  and  a  further 
quantity  was  obtained  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  the  clear  aqueous 
distillate.  The  product  melted  at  62°  and  was  identical  with  that  ob- 
tained by  Griess  from  the  oxamic  acid  derivative  {Ber,,  1888,  21,  558). 

BiHriazobenzene, — ^This  was  prepared  from  the  ^aminotriazobenzene 
bj  diazotisation,  conversion  to  the  diazoperbromide,  and  thence  to  the 
bistriazo-oompound.  When  crystallised  from  ether,  the  product  separ- 
ates in  clear  yellow  tablets  melting  at  83°  and  identical  in  all  respects 
vith  that  described  by  Griess  {loc,  cit,). 

The  highly  explosive  nature  of  the  compound  has  hitherto  precluded 
the  verification  of  its  composition  by  analysis.  This  has  now  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  making  use  of  the  vacuum  method,  the 
foOowing  results  being  obtained  in  this  way. 

I.  0-06335  gave  28-12  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  767*3  mm.  and 
53-62  C.C.  carbon  dioxide  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
n.  0*06385  gave  54*03  c.c.  carbon  dioxide  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
in.  0-0843  gave  36*05  cc.  moist  nitrogen  at  8*2°  and  770  mm. 

Found. 


Carbon 

Nitrogen     

1. 

45-39 

61-96 

2-66 

II. 
46-76 

III.     CjH^Ne  requires 
—              44-92 
62-22            62-66 

Hydrogen  ( by  difference)    . . . 

—                 2-52 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Explosives  Committee  for  permission  to 
publish  these  results. 


BEStAKCH  LaBOBATOBISS, 

Royal  Absbnal,  Woolwich. 
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XXIIL — Studies  on  Nitrogen  Iodide.     HI.     The  Action 
of  Methyl  and  Benzyl  Iodides. 

By  Oswald  Silbsbrad,  Ph.D.,  and  Bertram  James  Smart. 

Action  of  Methyl  Iodide. — Previous  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  by  Stahlschmidt  {PoggendorfTa  Ann.,  1863, 119, 421)  on  the  reaction 
between  nitrogen  iodide  and  methyl  iodide  under  water.  He  believed 
that  the  reaction  could  be  best  explained  on  the  assumption  of  the 
formula  NI3  for  nitrogen  iodide.  Since  Stahlschmidt's  experiments, 
Chattaway  has  shown  the  formula  to  be  NjHglj  (Proc.,  1899,  17,  20 ; 
ATner.  Ghem.  J.,  1900,  23,  363,  <fec.),  and  more  recently  the  constitution 
NHglNI,  has  been  established  (Silberrad,  Trans.,  1905, 89,  55  and  66), 
and  thus  Stahlschmidt's  formulation  of  the  reaction  becomes  inapplic- 
able. It  appeared  desirable,  therefore,  to  repeat  Stahlschmidt's  experi- 
ments, firstly  because  this  author  omitted  certain  precautions  which 
should  obviously  be  taken,  and  secondly  in  order  to  ascertain  quantita- 
tively the  molecular  proportions  of  the  products  formed,  and  thus  to 
establish  the  nature  of  the  reaction.  In  Stahlschmidt's  experiments, 
the  nitrogen  iodide  was  prepared  by  the  addition  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  to  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Chattaway  (lac.  cit.,  p.  363),  considerable  quantities  of 
iodoform  are  always  produced  when  alcohol  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  nitrogen  iodide.  Thus  the  iodoform,  which  Stahlschmidt  believed 
to  be  a  product  of  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  nitrogen  iodide,  was 
simply  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  the  nitrogen  iodide,  and  had 
no  bearing  on  the  reaction.  Further,  Stahlschmidt  evidently  did  not 
take  sufficient  precautions  to  exclude  light,  for  he  found  that  nitrogen 
was  evolved  during  the  reaction,  whereas  a  repetition  of  his  experiments 
shows  that  when  the  reaction  is  carried  on  at  a  low  tempei'ature  in  the 
dark  no  such  evolution  of  nitrogen  occurs. 

The  products  isolated  by  Stahlschmidt,  apart  from  nitrogen  and  un- 
changed methyl  iodide,  were  hydriodic  acid,  ammonium  iodide,  tetra- 
methylammonium  penta-iodide,  iodoform,  iodine,  and  a  brick-red 
insoluble  compound  which  was  not  further  investigated.  The  residual 
solution  evolved  ammonia  on  addition  of  caustic  potash  and  was  then 
found  by  him  to  contain  di-iodomethylamine,  potassium  iodide  and 
iodate,  and  traces  of  potassium  butyrate.  For  the  formation  of  iodo- 
form and  tetramethylammonium  pentaiodide,  Stahlschmidt  gave  the 
following  explanation,  assuming  the  formula  of  nitrogen  iodide  to  be 
NI3: 

2NI3  +  6CH3I  =  N(CHj)  J5  +  NHJ  +  2CHI3. 
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This  equation  is  based  on  the  presence  of  iodoform  amongst  the  products, 
and  as  this  compound  is  not  due  to  the  methyl  iodide,  but  to  the  pre- 
sence of  alcohol,  Stahlschmidt's  deductions  as  to  the  constitution  of 
nitn^n  iodide  are  unfounded. 

In  the  present  work,  nitrogen  iodide  was  allowed  to  react  with  a 
slight  excess  of  methyl  iodide  under  water  at  a  low  temperature  in  the 
dark.  After  the  removal  of  the  unchanged  methyl  iodide,  the  products 
foond  were  tetramethylammonium  penta-iodide,  ammonium  iodide  and 
iodate,  and  free  iodine ;  neither  iodoform  nor  di-iodomethylamine  could 
be  detected.  As  is  shown  quantitatively  in  the  experimental  part,  the 
fonnation  of  these  compounds  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the 
following  equation : 

6N^I,  +  24CH,I  +  3H,0  -  6N(CHj)^l5  +  5NH  J  +  31,  +  NH^-IO,. 

Thus,  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  nitrogen  iodide  does  not  furnish 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  formula  NI^,  as  supposed  by  Stahlschmidt, 
but  is  completely  in  accord  with  the  formula  NH,INI,. 

Action  of  Bemyl  Iodide, — Similar  experiments  carried  out  with 
benzol  iodide  have  given  rise  to  two  interesting  compounds,  namely, 
tribenzylammonium  penta-iodide  and  tribenzylammonium  di-iodide.  No 
compound  was  obtained  with  benzyl  iodide  analogous  to  the  tetra- 
methylammonium penta-iodide  which  resulted  from  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  nitrogen  iodide.  The  two  benzyl  derivatives  both 
Rsolt  from  the  action  of  benzyl  iodide  on  nitrogen  iodide  under  water, 
the  composition  of  the  resultant  compound  being  dependent  on  the 
rdative  quantities  of  the  reagents. 


Experimental. 

Aetiim  of  Methyl  Iodide, — The  reaction  was  first  carried  out  under 
^  conditions  indicated  by  Stedilschmidt  (fee.  cit.),  A  quantity  of 
abont  2  grams  of  nitrogen  iodide  was  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  alcohol  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia.  After 
washing  well  with  water,  an  excess  of  methyl  iodide  in  alcohol  was 
added,  and  the  mixture  left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cold  dark  room. 
A.  brown  liquid  was  obtained,  which  on  evaporation  smelt  strongly  of 
iodoform  and  gave  a  quantity  of  green  crystals,  the  properties  of  which 
agreed  precisely  with  those  of  the  tetramethylammonium  penta-iodide 
d^cribed  by  Stahlschmidt.  The  crystals  were  purified  by  crystallisa- 
tion from  alcohol,  in  which  they  are  sparingly  soluble.  Of  the  five 
atoms  of  iodine  present  in  the  molecule,  four  are  loosely  combined  and 
can  be  readily  estimated  by  allowing  the  substance  to  remain  in  contact 
with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate  until  it  passed  completely 

N  2 
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into  solution,  and  then  titrating  back  the  excess  of  thiosulphate  with 
decinormal  iodine  solution. 

(i)  0'2033  required  11*46  c.c.  of  decinormal  sodium  thiosulphate. 
(ii)  0-0921        „  6-19  ^„ 

Found  (i)  71*67,  (ii)  71*55  per  cent,  of  loosely  combined  iodine. 
N(CH3)4l'l4  requires  71*63  per  cent. 

The  green  crystalline  compound  can  readily  be  obtained  without  the 
use  of  alcohol ;  thus,  if  iodine  chloride  is  allowed  to  react  with  aqueous 
ammonia  and  the  resultant  nitrogen  iodide  treated  with  methyl  iodide 
under  water,  a  good  yield  of  the  compound  is  obtained. 

In  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  reaction  between  nitrogen 
iodide  and  methyl  iodide,  and  to  estimate  the  proportions  in  which  the 
various  products  were  formed,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  from  a  known 
quantity  of  nitrogen  iodide,  and  since  the  drying  of  the  nitrogen  iodide 
in  the  necessary  quantity  is  impracticable,  experiments  were  first 
carried  out  to  ascertain  the  yield  of  nitrogen  iodide  from  a  known 
quantity  of  iodine  chloride. 

Fifty  c.c.  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  chloride  (16  per  cent,  of 
iodine)  were  added  drop  by  drop  to  1200  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  aqueous 
ammonia  cooled  to  2°.  The  nitrogen  iodide  produced  was  repeatedly 
washed  with  water  by  decantation,  the  washings  being  passed 
through  a  filter.  The  whole  of  the  nitrogen  iodide,  including  the  small 
quantity  collected  on  the  filter  paper,  was  then  decomposed  with  a 
measured  quantity  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  and 
the  excess  of  sulphite  titrated  with  decinormal  iodine  solution.  From 
the  results  thus  obtained,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  iodide  present  was 
calculated.  As  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  it  was  found  that  50  c.c. 
of  iodine  chloride  solution  gave  rise  to  8*270  grams  of  nitrogen  iodide. 
The  values  obtained  in  the  individual  experiments  were  (i)  8*265, 
(ii)  8*270,  (iii)  8*274. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  iodide  which 
results  from  a  known  quantity  of  iodine  chloride,  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  was  examined  with  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  iodide  prepared  under 
precisely  similar  conditions.  The  nitrogen  iodide  was  washed,  as 
before,  by  decantation,  the  washings  being  poured  through  a  filter. 
That  which  collected  on  the  filter  was  estimated  separately  and 
deducted  from  the  total  quantity.  When  thoroughly  washed,  the 
nitrogen  iodide  was  covered  with  about  250  c.c.  of  water  and  treated 
with  16*47  grams  of  methyl  iodide.  The  mixture  was  left  for  three 
days  at  a  low  temperature  in  the  dark.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
crystals  of  tetramethylammonium  penta-iodide  had  separated,  and  the 
liquid  in  the  flask  was  brown.  No  evolution  of  nitrogen  occurred  at 
any  stage  of  the  operation. 
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Hie  crystals  were  ground  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  liquid  for  another  day,  after  which  the  flaak  was  heated  to  about 
60°  on  a  water-bath.  The  distillate  which  collected  consisted  of 
methyl  iodide  and  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  (distillate  A).  This 
distillate  was  shaken  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  the  methyl  iodide 
VIS  separated  and  weighed.  The  thiosulphate  was  titrated  back  for 
the  estimation  of  the  iodine  which  had  distilled  oyer. 

The  residue  from  the  distillation  was  filtered  at  the  pump  and 
washed  thoroughly  with  water  (washings  B).  The  crystals  were  then 
dried,  ground  under  light  petroleum,  filtered,  and  washed  (washings 
C) ;  they  were  finally  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  desiccator 
Q&yi  their  weight  was  constant 

The  aqueous  liquid  (washings  B)  was  then  treated  with  chloroform 
for  the  extraction  of  the  free  iodine.  When  no  more  free  iodine 
remained  in  the  aqueous  solution,  the  chloroform  extract  was  removed 
snd  titrated. 

The  residual  solution  (D),  which  contained  ammonium  iodide  and 
iodate,  was  diluted  to  500  c.&  with  water ;  a  measured  portion  was 
treated  with  sulphurous  acid  to  reduce  the  iodate  to  iodide,  and  the 
whole  of  the  iodine  was  liberated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  and  titrated. 

A  separate  measured  portion  was  treated  with  excess  of  potassium 
iodide  and  acetic  acid  in  order  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  iodate 
pesent,  whilst  a  third  portion  was  taken  for  the  estimation  of  the 
MBmonia.  Thus  all  the  products  of  the  reaction  were  quantitatively 
determined.     The  following  data  show  the  quantities  found  : 


QyanUiy  ofniirogen  iodide  which  took  part  in  the  reaetion. 

Total    quantity,    calculated     from    iodine 

chloride =   8-27  grams. 


Quantity  deposited  on  filter  paper «   0*36 

Quantity  which  entered  into  reaction    »   7*91 


» 


Qwmtiif/  of  methyl  iodide  which  took  part  in  the  reaction. 

Quantity  taken  (moist,  free  from  iodine) ...  =1647  grams. 

Quantity  recovered  unchanged  (distillate  A)  —  5*32      „ 

Quantity  which  entered  into  reaction    sll*15      „ 

Free  iodine. 

(i)  Quantity  found  in  distillate  A    =»   0*245  gram. 

(ii)  From    washings  0  by  titration   with 

thiosulphate «   0*221      „ 
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(iii)  From  chloroform  extract  by  titration 

with  thio8ulphat6 »    1*965  grama. 

Total  free  iodine  =   2431      „ 

TotcU  combined  iodine:  25  c.c.  of  solution  D  were  treated  with 
sulphurous  acid  and  then  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  acid  solution  to 
liberate  the  whole  of  the  iodine.  The  iodine  was  extracted  with 
chloroform  and  titrated  with  thiosulphate. 

Iodine  found  in  25  c.c «0*1234  gram. 

Total  combined  iodine  in  solution  D    «  2*468  grams. 

Iodine  present  as  dodate:  25  c.c.  of  solution  D  were  treated  with 
excess  of  potassium  iodide  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  free  iodine  was 
titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 

Iodine  found  by  titration =0*1242  gram. 

Hence  iodine  present  as  iodate     »=  0*0207      „ 

Total  iodine  as  iodate  in  solution  D »  0*4 1 4        ,, 

Total  iodine  as  iodide  in  solution  D  (by 

differenije)    =2*054  grams. 

Ammonia:  25  c.c.  of  solution  D  were  distilled  with  caustic  soda 
and  the  ammonia  collected  in  i^T/^^  hydrochloric  acid  and  esti- 
mated. 

Ammonia  obtained  from  25  c.c =0*0161  gram. 

Total  ammonia  in  solution  D =0*322       „ 

The  following  summary  shows  the  quantities  of  all  the  different 
products  which  result  from  nitrogen  iodide  by  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide.  When  these  are  reduced  to  equivalents,  it  is  seen  that  they 
agree  closely  with  the  quantities  required  by  the  equation  : 

eNjHjTj  +  24CH8I  +  3H2O  =  6N(OH3)  J5  +  5NH^I  +  31^  +  NH^-IO,. 

"EquivtltnU 

Divided  by  reqnind 

equivalent  bj  above 

Quantity.         weight     Equivalents,  equation. 

Nitrogen  iodide  7*91 

Methvl  iodide 11*16 

Free  iodine  2*481 

Combined  iodine     2*468 

Iodine  as  iodate  0*414 

Iodine  as  iodide  2*054 

Ammonia 0*822 

Tetramethylammonium  penta- 
iodide    18*96  1*97  6*04  6 

Thus  the  reaction  takes  place  practically  quantitatively  in  accord- 
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1*92 

5*89 

6 

7*86 

24*08 

24 

1*91 

6*85 

1-94 

5*95 

0*826 

100 

1*62 

4*97 

1*89 

5*80 
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ance  with  the  above  equation  and  also  affords  a  ready  method  of 
preparing  tetramethylammonium  iodide,  and  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  formula  NH^INIj  for  nitrogen  iodide.  The  equations  given  by 
Stahlschmidt,  in  which  iodoform  is  assumed  to  be  a  product  of  the 
reaction,  are  seen  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  formula  NI3  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  experimental  evidence. 

PrepanUion  of  TetrarMihylammoniwn  Penia-iodide  direct  from  ihs 
Bcue, — In  order  to  prepare  the  periodide  direct  from  the  ba^e,  2  grams 
of  the  iodide  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  dilute  alcohol 
were  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  5*2  grams  of  iodioe  ;  on  cooling, 
the  characteristic  green  crystals  of  the  periodide  separated  (m.  p. 
126— 12^). 

Action  of  Benzyl  Iodide,  Formatum  of  Tribenzylammonium  Penta- 
iodide,  'S{CyELf)^'ELl^. — Porty-two  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine 
chloride  containing  0-36  gram  of  iodine  per  c.c.  were  added  to  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia.  The  nitrogen  iodide  formed  was  well  washed  by 
decantation,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  was  poured  off  as  completely 
as  possible.  Twenty-six  grams  of  benzyl  iodide  were  added  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  10 — 15^  in  the  dark.  Dark  green 
crystals  were  graduaUy  deposited  ;  after  twenty-four  hours,  these  were 
thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  then  with  light  petroleum.  They 
still  contained  a  moderate  amount  of  impurity,  but  were  obtained  pure 
by  recrystalHsing  rapidly  from  hot  alcohol.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  remove  the  last  traces  of  free  iodine  from  the  penta-iodide,  since  a 
slight  decomposition  always  occurs  during  recrystallisation  with 
liberation  of  iodine,  which  contaminates  the  product  to  some  extent. 
In  the  pure  state,  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  its 
solubility  is  considerably  increased  by  the  presence  of  impurities.  It 
melts  at  121 — 122^.  For  analysis,  the  product  was  recrystallised 
rapidly  from  hot  alcohol  and  dried  quickly  over  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  vacuum  desiccator. 

01033  gave  0-1323  Agl.     1-69-23. 
01665     „     0-2122  Agl.     1  =  68-95. 

N(C7Hy)8,Hl5  requires  68-78  per  cent. 

On  liberating  the  free  base  with  alkali  and  extracting  with  ether, 
an  oil  was  obtained  which  gradually  crystallised  when  the  ether  was 
removed.  The  base  melted  at  90-5°,  which  agrees  with  the  melting 
point  of  tribenzylamine  (90°). 

If  the  tribenzylamine  penta-iodide  is  left  with  a  slight  excess  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  a  little  chloroform,  the  loosely  combined 
iodine  enters  into  reaction  with  the  thiosulphate,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated by  titration. 
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0-0842  gave  0*0468  iodine.     I »  56-65. 
01538     „     00849  iodine.     1  =  55-20. 

N(CyH7)8Hl5  requires  41  =  56-02  per  cent. 

Tribenzylammanium  Di-iodide,  N(C7H^)3,Hl2. — This  compound  is 
obtained  similarly  from  nitrogen  iodide  and  benzyl  iodide,  the  onlj 
difference  being  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  reagents  are  brought 
together.  The  di-iodide  was  obtained  by  bringing  together  50  c.c.  of 
iodine  chloride  solution  (1  c.c.  =  0*36  gram)  and  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
thoroughly  washing  the  precipitated  nitrogen  iodide  with  water  by 
decantation,  and  adding  42  grams  of  benzyl  iodide.  On  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand,  garnet-red  crystals  were  obtained,  the  yield  amounting 
to  16-5  grams.  The  crystals  dissolved  with  moderate  ease  in  alcohol 
and  could  be  readily  crystallised  from  this  solvent.  This  treatment 
did  not,  however,  effect  a  complete  purification,  as  the  following 
analyses  of  the  crystallised  product  show  : 

0*1523  gave  01 290  Agl.    I  =  45*78. 
0*5661     „     0-4759  Agl.     1  =  45*44. 

N(07H7),,Hl2  requires  1  =  46*84  per  cent. 

Probably  the  crystals  contained  small  quantities  of  tribenzylamine 
iodide.  A  much  purer  product  was  obtained  by  grinding  the  recrys- 
tallised  compound  with  water  and  then  drying  it  in  a  vacuoin 
desiccator. 

0*1204  gave  01039  Agl.     1-46-66. 
0*1573     „     0-1360  Agl.     1  =  46*74. 

N(C7Hy)8,HI2  requires  46-84  per  cent. 

The  compound  melted  at  115 — 116°  and  gave  rise  to  tribenzylamine 
when  treated  with  caustic  potash.  If  the  tribenzylamine  di-iodide  is 
left  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  loosely  combined 
iodine  enters  into  reaction  with  the  thiosulphate  and  may  be  esti- 
mated by  titration. 
» 

0*2307  required  4*25  c.c.  iV710-sodium  thiosulphate.     I  =  28-39. 
N(CyHy)8,Hr2  requires  1  =  23-42  per  cent. 

Interecnversion  of  the  Pentaiodide  and  Di-iodide, — The  formnla  of 
the  red  compound  is  further  proved  by  its  formation  from  the  green 
penta-iodide  by  the  partial  abstraction  of  the  iodine  by  potassium 
iodide.  One  gram  of  the  pentaiodide  was  boiled  with  3  grains  of 
potassium  iodide  in  26  c.c.  of  water  for  half  an  hour.  On  filtering 
the  red  liquid,  garnet-red  crystals  melting  at  115 — 116°  were 
obtained.     Conversely,  the  green  compound  may  be  regenerated  from 
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the  red  crystals  by  warming  with  the  theoretical  quantity  of  iodine  in 

a  little  alcohol,  and  both  compounds  may  be  prepared  directly  from 

the  base  by  the  addition  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  iodine  dissolved 

in  hot  chloroform  to  the  hydriodide  of  the  base  also  dissolved  in  the 

same  solvent.     For  the  preparation  of  the  di-iodide,  the  best  results 

are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  16*8  grams  of  iodine  dissolved  in 

170  cc.  of  hot  chloroform  to  56  grams  of  tribenzylamine  hydriodide 

in  120  cc.  of  chloroform,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  penta-iodide 

by  the  addition  of  35  grams  of  tribenzylamine  hydriodide  dissolved  in 

200  cc.  of  chloroform  to  a  hot  solution  of  43  grams  of  iodine   in 

550  cc  of  chloroform.     In  both  cases,  the  compounds  crystallise  out 

on  cooling,  and  are  identical  with  those  prepared  by  the  action  of 

benzyl  iodide  on  nitrogen  iodide. 

In    conclusion    we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Explosives 
Committee  for  permission  to  publish  these  results. 

Reseabch  Laboratories, 

BoTAL  Absekal,  Woolwich. 


XXIV. — Gradual  Decomposition  of  Ethyl  Diazoacetate. 

By  Oswald  Silbebrad,  Ph.D.,  and  Charles  Smart  Rot. 

In  previous  papers  by  one  of  the  authors  (Hantzsch  and  Silberrad, 
Ber,^  1900,  33,  58,  and  Silberrad,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  598),  the  products 
of  the  polymerisation  of  ethyl  diazoacetate  have  been  investigated.  The 
present  paper  deals  with  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  ethyl 
diazoacetate. 


Ethyl  4  :  Q-Dihydropyrazole-S  :  4  : 6-tricarboxt/late, 
CO,(C,H,). 
CO,{C,H,). 


CO,(C,H,)-CH-C-CO,-C,H, 


NH 

When  ethyl  diazoacetate  is  exposed  to  light  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, a  slow  evolution  of  nitrogen  occurs  and,  after  several  years,  thick 
colourless  rhombic  crystals  resembling  cane  sugar  gradually  make 
their  appearance.  The  formation  of  the  compound  is  assisted  by 
sunlight  and  may  be  farther  accelerated  by  a  preliminary  heating  on 
the  water-bath.      If,   however,  the  latter  procedure  is  adopted,  the. 
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heating  should   not  exceed  three   days,   as  otherwise   dark   syrapy 
products  are  formed  which  refuse  to  crystal  lisa 

The  crystalline  product  which  had  separated  was  collected,  rectys- 
tallised  from  alcohol,  and  analysed  with  the  following  result : 

01 116  gave  02056  CO^  and  00642  H^O.     0  =  5024;  H  =  6-39. 
0-2051     „     0-3780  CO,    „    01192  H,0.     0  =  5026;  H  =  6-42. 
0-1136     „  1005  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  20-4°  and  739-6  mm.  N  =  9-78- 
01097     „     9-85  c.c,        „  „       19-2°   „   739-6  mm.  N  =  9-78. 

CijHigOgNj  requires  0-50-30;  H-6-35  ;  N«  9*81  per  cent. 

The  molecular  weight  was  determined  hy  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  in  benzene. 

Solvent.  Substance.  M-  M.W. 

17-35  0-2357  02325  286 

•      16-12  01267  0-1325  291 

OijHjgOjNj  requires  M.W.  =  286. 

The  compound  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in  ether, 
alcohol,  acetone,  and  chloroform ;  from  alcohol  it  separates  in 
colourless  needles  melting  at  97*5^  (uncorr.). 

From  this  it  becomes  evident  that  the  compound  is  the  ethyl  ester 
of  4  : 5-dihydropyrazole-3  :  4 :  5-tricarbozylic  acid,  a  compound  first 
obtained  by  Buchner  and  von  der  Heide  (Ber,,  1901,  34,  345)  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  aa-dimethylacrylate  on  ethyl  diazoacetate  at  100^  Its 
identity  was  further  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  its  silver  salt,  which 
is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  neutral  solution 
of  the  sodium  salt,  the  latter  being  obtained  by  saponifying  the  ester 
with  alcoholic  soda.  The  silver  salt  ignites  with  explosive  violence  on 
heating,  hence  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  analysis  under 
special  precautions.  This  was  done  by  heating  a  weighed  quantity  in 
a  tube,  one  end  of  which  had  been  previously  drawn  out  and  closed 
with  glass  wool,  the  other  being  securely  plugged  with  an  india-rubber 
stopper.  The  silver  salt  was  then  decomposed  by  cautious  heating  and 
subsequently  ignited  in  a  current  of  pure  air  until  the  weight  became 
constant. 

0-2291  gave  0-1418  Ag.     Ag  =  61-89. 

0-2530     „  11-5  cc.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  772*4  mm.     N  =  5-31. 
O^HjOgNjAgj  requires  Ag  =  61-92.     N  =  5-37  per  cent. 

On  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  to  the  neutral  solution,  the 
calcium  salt  is  produced  as  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 
Mercuric  chloride  slowly  forms  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  insoluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Adion  of  Capper  Dust  on  Ethyl  DiazoaeetcUe. — It  seemed  probable 
that  in  Buchner  and  von  der  Heide's  experiments  in  which  they 
obtained  ethyl  dihydropyrazoletricarboxylate  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  ethyldiazoacetate  and  ethyl  aa-dimethylacrylate  that  the  latter  ester 
acted  in  some  way  catalytically.  It  therefore  became  of  interest  to 
ascertain  whether  the  same  acceleration  could  not  be  brought  about  by 
mere  contact  action,  and  to  this  end  the  action  of  copper  dust  on  ethyl 
diazoacetate  was  investigated. 

When  the  diazoacetate  is  added  to  copper  dust,  no  reaction  appears 
to  take  place  below  80°,  but  above  that  temperature  the  addition  of 
the  first  drop  of  ester  is  accompanied  by  an  explosion  of  sufficient 
violence  to  shatter  the  flask.  In  order  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the 
reaction,  the  ester  was  diluted  with  absolute  ether  and  after  several 
experiments  the  following  procedure  was  found  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  Two  hundred  grams  of  copper  powder  are  placed  in  a  flask 
heated  in  a  water-bath  and  fitted  with  a  dropping  funnel  and  a  tube 
connecting  the  flask  with  two  wash-bottles  filled  with  cold  alcohol  for 
the  collection  of  the  volatile  products  of  the  reaction.  Fifty  grams  of 
ethyl  diazoacetate,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  ether  are 
then  cautiously  added.  The  first  addition  is  accompanied  by  a  lurid 
green  flash,  which,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  previously  displacing 
the  air  in  the  flask  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  reaction  is 
accompanied  by  a  stormy  evolution  of  thick  white  fumes,  which 
condense  readily  in  the  alcohol  wash-bottles.  After  allowing  the 
flask  to  cool  down  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  alcoholic 
solutions  are  added,  the  whole  filtered,  the  alcohol  removed,  and  the 
residue  distilled  under  diminished  pressure.  In  this  manner,  three 
fractions  are  obtained,  of  which  the  last,  boiling  at  220 — 254^2  mm., 
consists  chiefly  of  ethyl  4  : 5-dihydro-3  :  4  :  5-tricarboxyIate,  which 
slowly  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  which  on  reci^ystallisation  melts 
at  97-5°  (uncorr.). 

0*1134  gave  9*95  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21°  and  760*5  mm.     N  =  9-95. 
CijHigOgNj  requires  N=«9-81  per  cent. 

The  lower  fractions  consisted  chiefly  of  unaltered  ethyl  diazoacetate. 
The  reaction  is  evidently  due  to  the  intermediate  formation  of  ethyl 
fomarate  (or  maleate)  and  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

00,(CA).CH<|  CO,(C,H,)-(^H 

|>CH.CO,.C,H,  (3h.C0,.C,H,     +2N, 
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CO.(CA)-fiH  ,CH-(X),-C^,    ^ 

CH-CO,C,H,      +  /  .N 

C0^C^,)-CH-C-C0,-C,H5 
00,(C,H5)-CH  N 

NH 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  work  of  Bnchner  and  Witter, 
who  prepared  the  methyl  ester  by  the  action  of  the  correeponding 
ester  of  fumaric  or  maleic  acid  on  methyl  diazoaoetate  {AnnaUn^  1893, 
273,  239). 


XXV. — Action  of  Bromine  on  Benzeneazo-o-nitropJienol. 

By  JoHK  Thbodore  Hewht  and  Norman  Walkeb. 

In  several  earlier  communications  it  has  been  shown  that  when 
benzeneazophenol  and  allied  compounds  are  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  or  with  bromine  in  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  substitu- 
tion takes  place  in  the  ortho-position  to  the  phenolic  hydroxyl. 
Typical  cases  are  the  production  of  benzeneazo-o-uitrophenol  (Hewitt, 
Trans.,  1900,  77,  49)  and  of  benzeneazo-o-o-dibromopheuol  (Hewitt 
and  Aston,  Trans.,  1900, 77,  712,  810)  under  the  conditions  mentioned. 
It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  whereas  only  one  nitro-group  is  intro- 
duced, it  has  been  found  impossible  to  isolate  such  a  compound  as 
benzeneazo-o-bromophenol,  even  when  only  one  molecular  proportion 
of  bromine  has  been  employed,  a  mixture  of  the  unaltered  azophenol 
and  its  dibromo-derivative  resulting. 

Whilst  it  appeared  very  probable  that,  if  benzeneazo-c^-nitrophenol 
were  subsequently  brominated  in  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  a  mono- 
bromo-derivative  with  the  following  substituents, 

OH  :N0,:Brj:CjHft-N2  =  1:2:6:4, 
would  be  produced,  no  direct  proof  had  been  furnished,  and  the  result 
appeared  to  be  even  somewhat  doubtful  when,  on  trying  the  experi- 
ment, a  compound  was  obtained  melting  at  154'5^  (oorr.),  practically 
the  same  melting  point  as  that  obtained  by  H.  V.  Mitchell  with  a 
product  obtained  from  diazotised  j9-bromoaniline  and  o-nitrophenol. 
The  two  substances  were,  however,  found  to  depress  one  another's 
melting  points,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  the  definite  proof 
that  bromination  really  took  place  in  the  other  free  ortho-position 
(relatively  to  the  phenolic  hydroxyl). 
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Prepafratum  ofi'B0nsmisa«sO'2-bramO'6'nUr<>phenol. 

The  benzeneazo-o-nitrophenol  was  prepared  aooording  to  the  method 
preWouslj  deecribed  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  49),  but  the  purification  was 
oonsiderablj  facilitated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  insolubility  of  the 
b&rium  salt.  The  crude  nitration  product  was  dissolved  in  excess  of 
hot  dilute  ammonia  and  barium  chloride  solution  added,  the  red  pre- 
cipitate was  collected  at  the  pump  and  well  washed  with  hot  water 
until  the  filtrates  were  of  a  light  shade.  By  decomposition  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallisation  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  the 
benzeneazo-o-nitrophenol  can  be  obtained  with  the  correct  melting 
point.  In  fact,  the  well-washed  barium  salt  furnishes  directly  on 
decomposition  with  acid  a  substance  melting  within  two  or  three 
degrees  of  the  correct  temperature,  and  usually  this  product  has  been 
employed  in  further  experiments. 

Benzeneazo-o-nitrophenol  is  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  together  with  half  its  weight  of  fused 
aodium  acetate.  The  solution  is  cooled  down  to  the  ordinary  temperature 
under  continual  stirring,  whereby  a  thin  paste  is  produced.  The 
molecular  proportion  of  bromine  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  is  then  added  with  continual  stirring  and  external 
cooling.  Usually  rather  more  acetic  acid  has  to  be  added  after  two- 
thirds  of  the  bromine  has  been  introduced  owing  to  the  thickening  of 
the  mixture.  The  resulting  mass  is  treated  with  hot  water  and 
collected  at  the  pump,  the  crude  product  usually  melting  at  about 
HO — 145°  By  two  recrystallisations  from  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid, 
the  substance  is  obtained  in  small  yellow  needles  melting  at 
164-5— 165°. 

01379  gave  0-2259  COjj  and  00368  H^O.     C  =  44-68 ;  H  =  242. 
0-1254     „     14-4  c,c.  nitrogen  at  19° and  763  mm.  N  =  1347. 
0-0899     „     0-0520  AgBr.     Br  =  24-39. 

CijHgOgNgBr  requires  C  -  44-70  ;  H  =  2-51 ;  N  - 1 307  ;  Br  =  2482 

percent. 

The  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  acetone  and  boiling  glacial  acetic 
acid,  but  only  moderately  in  alcohols  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  The 
solubility  in  pyridine  is  accompanied  by  salt  formation,  the  solution 
leaving  on  evaporation  an  orange  powder  melting  at  112°.  This 
ftzophenol  gives  no  hydrochloride.  If  hydrogen  chloride  is  led  into 
its  benzene  solution,  a  slight  separation  of  the  unchanged  azophenol 
occurs,  but  no  salt  formation  can  be  detected. 
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Caiutitution  of  the  Benzeneazobromonitrophenol. 

Many  experiments  were  initiated  having  for  their  object  the  deter- 
mination of  the  position  of  the  bromine  atom.  Attempts  at  reduction 
with  isolation  of  the  resulting  diaminobromophenol  as  tribenzoyl  deriv- 
ative failed  on  account  of  the  elimination  of  the  bromine. 

The  appearance  of  the  recent  paper  by  Otto  Schmidt  (Ber,,  1905, 
88,  3021  ;  compare  Meldola  and  Morgan,  Trans.,  1889,  65,  603)  led  to 
the  trial  of  strong  nitric  acid  as  an  agent  of  fission.  Two  grams  of 
the  azophenol  were  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  20  grams  of 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*5)  cooled  externally  by  ice.  The  dark  red 
solution  was  poured  off  after  five  to  seven  minutes  on  to  crushed  ice, 
the  precipitate  collected  at  the  pump,  and  the  filtrate  added  to  an  ice- 
cold  solution  of  1*5  grams  of  )3-naphthol  and  15  grams  of  sodium 
hydroxide  in  200  c.c.  of  water.  A  dark  red  precipitate  was  formed, 
which  was  collected,  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried. 

The  first  precipitate  obtained  by  pouring  the  nitric  acid  solution  on 
to  ice  weighed  1*5  grams,  and,  without  recrystallisation,  melted  at 
116°  (uncorr.).  When  mixed  with  2-bromo-4  :6-dinitrophenol  (m.  p. 
118°,  Korner,  Jcthresber,,  1875,  337),  the  melting  point  was  not 
depressed.  Theoretically,  1*6  grams  of  bromodinitrophenol  should 
have  been  obtained. 

The  product  obtained  by  coupling  the  simultaneously  produced 
diazonium  salt  with  )3-naphthol,  which  weighed  1*2  grams,  melted  in 
the  crude  condition  at  237°  (uncorr.)  and  at  239°  («  246°  corrected) 
after  recrystallisation  from  toluene.  Its  identification  with  ji^-nitro- 
benzeneazo-)3-naphthol  was  completed  by  a  nitrogen  estimation  and  a 
determination  of  melting  point  after  mixture  with  synthesised  p-nitro- 
benzeneazo-/7-naphthol. 

01345  gave  16-3  c.c.  N  at  12°  and  759  mm.     N  =  1448. 
CigHiiOgNa  requires  N  -  14*37  per  cent. 

The  result  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  bromine  atom, 
which  must  have  entered  into  the  ortho-position  to  the  phenolic 
hydroxy  1. 

The  sodium  salt  separates  from  hot  solutions  in  very  small  crystals 
fairly  soluble  in  water ;  the  salt  was  analysed  after  drying  over  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  vacuum  for  three  days. 

0*2079  gave  0*0453  Na^SO^.     Na  =  7  06. 

CijHyOgNgBrNa  requires  Na  =  6*81  per  cent. 

The  potassium  salt  forms  small,  extremely  dark-coloured  prisms. 
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0-0810  gave  00182  KjSO^.     K - 10-07. 

Ci^HfOgNgBrK  requires  K»  10*88  per  cent. 

The  wnMMniwta  salt,  which  has  not  been  isolated  for  analysis,  is 
apparently  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

An  axnmoniacal  solution  of  the  azophenol  gives  precipitates  with 
many  metallic  salt  solutions. 

Metallic  salt.  PrecipiUte.        I       Metallic  salt  Precipitate. 

SilTer  nitrate    Orange-red , insoluble.  Stannous  chloride. .  Brown     precipitate. 

Copper  sulphate   ...  Yellow.                      |  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Barium  chloride   . . .  Orange-red,    soluble  i  Lead  acetate Reddish-brown   pre- 

in  boiling  water.  cipitate,     insoluble 

Msgnesiom  sulphate  Orange,    soluble   in  {  on  boiling. 

hot  water.  Manganous  chloride  Brick- red,  soluble  on 

Zinc  sulphate    Orange.  boi  1  i  ng. 

Mercuric  chloride...  Yellow.  |  Ferrous  sulphate  ...  Yellow. 

Ammonia  alum Yellow  cloudiness  in  ,       „       chloride  ...  Colloidal. 

cold  solution,  yel-  |  Cobalt  nitrate  Light  brown. 

lowiah-brown    pre- '  Nickel  sulphate   ...Brick-red,    insoluble 

cipitate  on  boiling.  |  in  hot  water. 

The  aixiyl  derivative,  CeH5-N:N-CeH3Br(NO,)-0-CO-CHg,  was 
prepared  by  boiling  the  substance  with  its  own  weight  of  fused 
sodium  acetate  and  four  times  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride  for  five 
hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus.  The  product  was  isolated  in  the  usual 
manner  and  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  dark  red 
needles  (m.  p.  137°)  were  obtained. 

01679  gave  0-2862  COj  and  00434  H,0.     0  =  46*49  ;  H-2-86. 
0-2329     „     H-CaHjO,  requiring  6-2  A/IO  NaOH.    CjHgO-  11-44. 
Ci^HjoO^NgBr  requires  0  =  46-13;  H  =  2-77;  OgHgO  =  i  1 -82  per  cent. 

The  hmzfyyl  derivative,  OgH5-N:N-OeHj,Br(NO,)-0-CO'OeH5,  was 
produced^by  gently  boiling  the  substance  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  benzoyl  chloride  for  two  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus.  The  product 
was  poured  into  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate,  when  hard, 
collected  and  recrystallised  from  toluene.  Radiating  brown  aggregates 
of  needles  were  obtained  which  melted  at  131°. 

01447  gave  0  2849  00^  and  00417  HjO.     0  =  537  ;  H  =  32. 
OigHi20^N8Br  requires  0  =  63  5  ;  H  =-  28  per  cent. 

4-p-2Wt£07iea2;o-2-&ro77u>-6-m<ropA«no/. — ^To  control  the  foregoing 
result,  the  action  of  bromine  on  jo-tolueneazo-o-nitrophenol  (Hewitt 
and  lindfleld.  Trans.,  1901,  79,  156)  was  also  studied.  Again  it  was 
found  that  the  free  ortho-position  to  the  phenolic  hydroxy  1  group  was 
attacked  with  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  substance.  We 
discovered  that  a  slip  had  occurred  in  the  earlier  paper,  the  melting 
point  of  p-tolueneazo-o-nitrophenol  being  given  as  147°,  when,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  it  is  174°.     In  these  circumstances,  the  purity  of  our 
product  was  controlled  by  analysis. 

0-1678  gave  0-3521  CO,  and  0-0624  Hp.     C  =  609  ;  H  =  4-4. 
CijHjiOjNj  requires  C  =  60-7  ;  H  =  4-3  per  cent. 

The  azonitrophenol  and  half  its  weight  of  fused  sodium  acetate 
were  dissolved  in  eight  parts  by  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  A 
molecular  proportion  of  bromine  dissolved  in  about  twice  its  weight  of 
acetic  acid  was  added  under  previously  mentioned  precautions ;  after 
dilution  with  water,  the  product  was  collected  and  washed  with  hot 
water.  Acetic  acid  is  not  suitable  for  purification,  as  any  unattacked 
azonitrophenol  is  not  removed  by  reorystallisation  from  this  solvent. 
Two  recrystallisations  from  ethyl  acetate  furnish  fine  orange  needles 
melting  sharply  at  161°. 

00975  gave  01666  CO,  and  00294  H,0.     C  =  466  ;  H  =  3-4. 
CigHioOjNgBr  requires  0  =  46-4;  H  =  3-0  per  cent. 

The  position  of  the  bromine  atom  was  determined  by  decomposition 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  when  2-bromo-4  : 6-dinitrophenol  melting  at 
118°  was  obtained. 

The  acetyl  derivative,  Q^'R^*l>l^*0^fiv{}>^0.^'0'00*GB.^  was 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  after  reorystallisation  from  ethyl 
acetate  formed  orange  needles  melting  at  124°. 

00934  gave  0-1646  00,  and  0-0279  H,0.     0  =  481  ;  H  =  3-3. 
OijHjjO^NjBr  requires  0«47-7;  H  =  3-2  per  cent. 

The  henzoi/l  derivative,  obtained  from  the  azophenol  by  boiling  in  a 
reflux  apparatus  with  five  times  its  weight  of  benzoyl  chloride,  excess 
of  which  was  destroyed  by  alcohol,  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate  in 
small,  yellowish-orange  crystals  melting  at  129°. 

0-1 102  gave  0-2203  OO3  and  0-0338  H^O.     0 - 54-5 ;  H  =  34. 
CjoHi^O^NjBr  requires  0  =  545;  H  =  3-2  percent. 

East  London  College. 
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XXYL—ITie  Condensation  of  Dimethyldihydroresorcin 
and  of  (Jhloroketodimethyltetrahydrohenzene  with 
Primary  Amines.  Part  1.  Monamines. — Am- 
monia^ Aniline,  and  p-Toluidine. 

By  Paul  Haas,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

The  constitution  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  may  be   expressed    by 
either  of  the  two  f  ormuls  : 


CHe.<«&:~>CH,  0M..<g|;:2<^CH 


Although  dimethyldihydroresorcin  behaves  towards  hydroxylamine 
(Yorlander  and  Erig,  AnruUen,  1897,  294,  316)  and  semicarbazide 
(compare  p.  198)  as  a  diketone,  the  fact  of  its  giving  with  ferric 
chloride  in  aqueous  solution  a  violet-red  colour  and  of  its  reacting 
with  phosphorus  trichloride  (Crossley  and  Le  Sueur,  Trans.,  1903,  83, 
110)  to  give  5-chloro-3-keto-l  :  l-dimethyl-A*-tetrahydrobenzene 
points  to  the  presence  of  a  hydrozyl  group  as  indicated  by  formula  11. 
It  is  this  hydroxyl  group  which  is  responsible  for  the  acid  reaction 
of  the  substance,  as  well  as  its  solubility  in  sodium  or  potassium 
hydroxide  and  in  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate ;  so  acidic  is  this 
hydrozyl  that  it  may  even  be  esterified  by  means  of  alcohol  and  strong 
sulphuric  add  (Yorlander,  loc.  eit,)  after  the  manner  of  a  carbozylic 
add;  whereas,  however,  carboxylic  acids  produce  in  a  naphthalene 
solution  a  bimolecular  depression  of  freezing  point,  dimethyldihydro- 
resorcin exhibits  no  such  abnormality,  although  its  molecular  conduc- 
tivity K=  0*00071  is  no  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  y-acetylbutyric 
acid,  which  has  the  value  K  -  0*0022  (v.  Schilling  and  Yorlander, 
Awuden,  1899,  308,  184). 

The  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  group  by  chlorine  gives  rise  to 
chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene;  this  substance  forms  a  semi- 
earbazone,  showing  that  it  still  contains  a  carbonyl  oxygen,  and  its 
constitution  must  therefore  be  represented  by  the  following  formula : 

The  disappearance  of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  accompanied  by  a  loss 
of  acid  properties,  the  substance  being  insoluble  in  cold  potassiuin 
hydroxide  and  dissolving  only  on  warming  with  the  formation  of  the 
potassium  salt  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin.  On  the  whole,  then,  this 
hydroxyl  group  is  more  phenolic  than  alcoholic  in  nature,  and  it  was 
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therefore  thought  to  be  of  interest  to  determine  whether  the  chlorine 
atom  in  chloroketodimethjltetrahydrobenzene  resembles  the  chlorine 
in  an  aromatic  or  an  aliphatic  compound.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
behaviour  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  towards  amines  has 
been  studied.  In  every  case  investigated,  it  was  found  to  react  in  one 
molecular  proportion  with  two  molecules  of  the  base,  giving  rise  to 
a  type  of  compound  which  Vorlander  {toe,  cit,^  p.  305)  states  he  was 
unable  to  prepare  by  the  direct  condensation  of  alkyldihydroresorcins 
with  j9-toluidine ;  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  include  in  this 
investigation  the  condensation  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  with 
amines,  and  it  was  found  that  here,  in  every  case,  the  two  constituents 
reacted  together  in  molecular  proportions  only,  although  the  condensa^ 
tion  products  so  obtained  could  be  made  to  react  with  a  second 
molecule  of  the  base  in  the  presence  of  zinc  chloride. 

Condensations  of  Dimethyldihydrorssordn, 

(a)  Ammonia,  b-Hydroosy-Z-amino-l  :  I -dimethyl- ^^'tetrahydrobenz- 
sne  (Monoamine). — Dimethyldihydroresorcin  dissolves  in  aqueous 
ammonia  to  a  colourless  solution  which  probably  contains  the 
ammonium  salt,  since  it  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  precipitate  of  the 
corresponding  silver  salt ;  when,  however,  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  resulting  solid  is  not  an  ammonium  salt,  but  an  amine 
derived  from  this  substance  by  the  loss  of  water ;  this  amine,  which 
may  be  referred  to  briefly  as  the  monoamine,  gives  no  precipitate  with 
silver  nitrate  in  aqueous  solution. 

(b)  ^Toluidine.  d-ffydroxy-Z-p-tolylamino-l  :  l-dimethylr^^  •  ^-dihy- 
drobenzene  {Monotoluidide\  page  196,  has  already  been  described  by 
Vorlander  {loe»  cU.), 

(c)  Aniline,  5'£[ydroxy-3-phenyl(MninO'l  :  l-dimethyl-^^  '  ^'dihydro- 
benzene  {Monoanilide),  page  202. 

Condensations  of  CfdorokelodimethyltelraJiydrobenzene, 

(a)  Ammonia,  b-Imino-B-amino-l :  l-dimethyl-^^-teirahydrobenzene 
(Diamine)  Hydrochloride, — In  spite  of  repeated  attempts,  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  isolate  the  free  base  in  a  state  of  purity,  since  it 
breaks  up  at  once,  evolving  ammonia. 

(b)  p'Toluidine.  5'P'Tolylimino-3']p'tolylaminO'l  :  I'dimethyl'tf-tetra- 
hydrobenzene  (Ditoluidide)  Hydrochloride  and 

(c)  Aniline.  d-PhenyliminO'S-phenylamino-l  :  l-dimethyl-^^-tetrahy' 
drobenzene  (Dianilide)  Hydrochloride, — The  two  latter  substances, when 
dissolved  in  a  large  volume  of  boiling  water,  give  on  treatment  with 
caustic  alkalis  the  corresponding  bases,  which  are  very  stable  sub- 
stances ;  they  are  not  hydrolysed  by  heating  with  concentrated  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  125°;  if,  however,  they  are  heated  with 
the  same  acid  for  three  hours  at  150 — 200°,  they  undergo  a  curious 
changOi  yielding  />-toluidine  hydrochloride  and  j3j3-dimethylglutaric 
acid. 

The  formation  of  this  acid  was  explained  by  a  separate  experiment, 
in  which  it  was  found  that  a  35  per  cent,  yield  of  j3/3-dimethylglutaric 
acid  may  be  obtained  from  dimethyldihydroresorcin  by  heating  it 
under  pressure  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  formation  of  the  monoamine  from  dimethyldihydroresorcin 
should  be  expressed  by  the  equation  : 


CMe^  CMeg 


s 


CH  CH 

III. 

but  the  chemical  behaviour  of  the  amine  is  not  in  agreement  with 
formula  III;  no  evidence  of  a  carbonyl  group  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  either  hy4roxylamine,  semicarbazide,  or  />-bromophenylhydr- 
azine,  whUst  the  substance  gives  a  deep  cherry-red  colour  with  ferric 
chloride ;  from  these  facts,  it  would  appear  that  the  constitution  is 
better  represented  by  the  formula 

CMco 

CH    CH,     . 
COHC-NH- 

CH 

When  this  monoamine  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  anhydride, 

a  monoacetyl  derivative  is  formed,  which  no  longer  gives  any  colour 

with  ferric  chloride ;  it  must  therefore  be  concluded  either  that  the 

introduction  of  the  acetyl  group  into   the  molecule  has  caused  the 

hydroxylic  oxygen  to  become  ketonic  or  that  the  hydroxyl  group  has 

been  acetylated ;  seeing,  however,  that  the  substance  gives  a  semi- 

carbazone,  the  former  alternative  is  the  more  likely  and  the  formula 

accordingly  becomes 

CMe. 

/\ 
CH,  CHj 

00    CNH-CO-CH. 

\^ 
CH 

o  2 
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The  monoanilide  and  monotoluidide,  just  like  the  monoamine,  also 
produce  colour  reactions  with  ferric  chloride  and  do  not  give  oximes 
or  semicarbazones  ;  when,  however,  they  are  heated  with  semicarbazide 
in  alcoholic  solution,  they  undergo  hydrolysis,  liberating  aniline  and 
toluidine  respectively,  and  both  give  the  disemicarbassone  of  dimethyl- 
dihydroresorcin.  On  acetylation,  both  the  monotoluidide  and  the 
monoanilide  give  rise  to  substances  which  no  longer  give  colour 
reactions  with  ferric  chloride,  but  which  condense  readily  with 
semicarbazide,  giving  compounds  having  the  general  formula 

CMeg 


nh,'CO-nh-n:c    cn<^. 

CH 


J  ou-JMn-j^ •^;^^^^^C0-CH3 


Wii^  a  view  to  obtaining  evidence  of  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the 
monotoluidide,  this  substance  was  treated  in  chloroform  solution  with 
phosphorus  trichloride ;  a  violent  reaction  at  once  set  in,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  ditoluidide  hydrochloride. 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  produced  a  similar  decomposition,  giving 
the  ditoluidide  hydrochloride  and  chloroketodimethyltetrahydro- 
benzene ;  this  reaction  may  be  explained  by  assuming  the  hydroxyl 
group  in  the  monotoluidide  to  be  replaced  by  chlorine  with  the 
formation  of  an  intermediate  compound, 

which  then  condenses  with  a  second  molecule  of  /7-toluidine,  set  free 
from  the  monotoluidide  by  the  hydrolytic  action  of  the  liberated 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  dimethyldihydroresorcin  which  is  thereby  set 
free  is  then  converted  by  the  remaining  phosphorus  haloid  into  chloro- 
ketodimethylteti-ahydrobenzene.  The  formulse  for  the  dianilide  and 
ditoluidide  are  taken  to  be  of  the  type 

CMco  CMe- 

CH  CH 

inasmuch  as  both  substances  are  mono-acid  bases,  giving  rise  to 
monohydrochlorides   only;     moreover,  the  dianilide    gives  a  mono- 
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acetyl,  and  the  ditoluidide  a  monobenzoyl  derivative ;  the  formula  of 
the  diamine  hydrochloride  would  accordingly  by  analogy  be 


CMeg 


CH,  OJ 

r.c     6 


H^ 


hn:c     c-NH„Hcr 

CH 

The  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  these  substances  is  still  under  in- 
vestigation. 

Stimmary. 

1.  5-Chloro-3-keto-l  :  1 -dimethyl- A^-tetrahydrobenzene  reacts  di- 
rectly with  two  molecules  of  a  primary  base,  yielding  a  compound  of 
the  type  RN:CgH„-NHR,HCl. 

2.  Dimethyldihydroresordn  condenses  with  one  molecule  only  of  a 
primary  base,  yielding  a  compound  of  the  type  CgHj^^NHK,  the 
elements  of  water  being  eliminated  between  the  hydroxyl  group  of 
the  resorcin  and  a  hydrogen  from  the  amino-group. 

3.  Neither  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  nor  dimethyldi- 
hydroresorcin  reacts  with  secondary  amines. 

4.  The  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  group  in  dimethyldihydro- 
resorcin  by  a  basic  group  such  as  ""NHj,  -NH-O^Hj,  or  -NH'C^H^, 
causes  the  remaining  ketonic  oxygen  atom  of  the  resorcin  to  become 
hydiozylic,  as  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  the  resulting  substance 
towards  ferric  chloride  and  phosphorus  trichloride.  If,  however,  the 
substituting  group  is  rendered  more  acidic  by  the  introduction  of  an 
acetyl  group,  this  second  oxygen  atom  becomes  ketonic  and  is  able  to 
condense  with  semicarbazide. 

5.  The  mono-derivatives  obtained  from  dimethyldihydroresorcin 
can  he  converted  into  di-derivatives  either  by  condensation  with  a 
second  molecule  of  the  primary  base  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride  or  by 
the  action  of  the  phosphorus  haloids. 

6.  An  attempt  to  prepare  an  unsymmetrical  di-derivative  from  the 
monoamine  and  p-toluidine  in  the  presence  of  zinc  chloride  resulted  in 
the  displacement  of  ammonia  by  ^toluidine  and  the  formation  of  the 
monotoluidide. 

EXPBRIMBKTAL. 

'    Action  of  Ammonia  on  Dimethyldihydroresorcin. 

A  solution  of  20  grams  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  in  15  c.c.  of 
concentrated  ammonia  was  evaporated  to  small  bulk  over  a  water- 
bath  ;  after  drying  in  a  vacuum,  there  remained  a  light  yellow  solid 
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residue,  which  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  chloroform.  A 
further  quantity  of  material  was  obtained  from  the  chloroform  mother 
liquors  by  evaporating  them  to  dryness  and  crystallising  the  residue 
from  water,  when  some  unchanged  dimethyldihydroresorcin  separated  ; 
the  aqueous  solution  on  evaporation  left  almost  pure  material. 

0-1260  gave  0-3184  CO,  and  0-1112  HjO.     0-68-93;  H  =  9-86. 
0*1304     „     11-6    c.c.    moist    nitrogen    at    18^    and    760*5    mm. 
N  =  10-28. 
CgHjjON  requires  0  =.  69*06 ;  H  =  9*36  ;  N  - 10-07  per  cent. 

6'ffydroxi^Z'€tfnino-l :  l-dimsthf/l-^^'-^'dihydrobenzMe    (monoamine), 

OMej^Q-g-L^,Q^(^OHj,  crystaUises  from  chloroform  or  benzene  in 

colourless,  flattened  needles  melting  at  163-5 — 164^;  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  cold  water,  acetone,  ether,  or  alcohol,  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
chloroform  or  benzene,  and  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  a  hydrochloride,  and  is  insoluble 
in  strong  caustic  potash.  Its  solution  in  water  which  is  neutral  to 
litmus  gives  no  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  showing  that  it  is  not 
an  ammonium  salt.  Dissolved  in  alcohol  and  boiled  with  strong 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  it 
develops  a  faint  but  distinct  odour  of  carbylamine.  It  does  not  yield 
an  oxime,  -a  j^bromophenylhydrazone,  or  a  semicarbazone,  and  its 
aqueous  solution  gives  a  cherry-red  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

The  hydrochloride,  CgH^gONyHOl,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  base  to  small  bulk  over  a  water- 
bath;  on  standing  in  a  desiccator  over  caustic  potash,  the  solution 
deposits  large,  transparent,  lozenge-shaped  slabs  which  melt  at 
186 — 188** ;  the  crystals  Are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  water,  giving 
an  add  solution. 

0-1176  required  6-76  c.c.  iV/10  NaOH  =  00246 HCl.     HCl  =  20-92. 
OgHjjONjHOl  requii-es  HOI -20-77  per  cent. 

The  plcUinichloride,  {OQTLjfiiN\jKJ^tC\^j  was  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  base  in  the  least  quantity  of  alcohol,  acidifying  the  solution  with 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  to  it  the  calculated  amount  of 
platinic  chloride  dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  separates  from  the  solution 
in  orange-coloured  plates  which  melt  with  decomposition  at  197 — 198° 
and  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water. 

0-1978  gave  0-0661  Pt.     Pt- 27-86. 

OigHjgOaNjOl^R  requires  Pt  =  28-32  per  cent. 

^  The  piorcUe,  OgHj30N,OQH,(N02)s*OH,  separates  from  a  chloroform 
solution  of  the  two  constituents  as     yellow  oil  which,  after  warming 
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on  the  water-bath,  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  deep  canarj-yellow  crystals 
which  melt  at  135^ 

0-1217  gave  16  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16^  and  757  mm.     N»  16*26. 
^i4^ie^8^4  requires  N«  15*21  per  cent. 

The  aceiifl  derivative  was  prepared  by  heating  10  grams  of  the 
monoamine  with  15  grams  of  acetic  anhydride  for  half  an  hour  on  the 
WAter-bath.  After  removing  the  excess  of  the  anhydride  by  boiling 
the  solution  with  methyl  alooholi  the  resulting  solid  was  crystallised 
from  benzene. 

0-1207  gave  8*5  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  768  mm.     N  =  7'76. 
Ci^HijOgN  requires  N  =  7-73  per  cent. 

ty-Kelo-Z-aeetylaminO'l :  l-dimethyl'^^'tetrahydrobenxene, 

crystallises  from  benzene  in  oblong  plates  and  melts  at  157°  ;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  cold  chloroform,  alcohol,  or  water,  sparingly  so  in 
benzene,  and  insoluble  in  ligroin.  Treated  in  aqueous  solution  with 
bromine  water,  it  is  converted  into  dibromodimethyldihydroresorcin. 
The  anbstance  gives  no  colour  with  ferric  chloride  in  aqueous 
solution.  When  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  loses  acetic  acid,  giving  the  hydrochloride  of  the  mono- 


The  gmicarhazone,  NHj-CO-NH-NICgHii-Nfl-Ac,  of  the  above 
acetyl  derivative  was  obtained  by  dissolving  1  gram  of  this  sub- 
stance in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  1*2  grams  of  semicarbazide 
hydrochloride  and  1*2  grams  of  potassium  acetate,  from  which  the 
precipitated  potassium  chloride  had  been  removed  by  filtration.  After 
heating  for  one  and  a  half  hours  on  the  water-bath,  the  major  portion  of 
the  alcohol  was  evaporated  off;  the  solution  on  standing  deposited 
0*8  gram  of  a  white,  crystalline  solid,  which  was  analysed  after  re- 
crystallisation  from  water. 

0-1275  gave  25-6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  762  mm.  N  =  22*93. 
CiiHigOjN^  requires  N  =  23*53  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol 
and  is  fairly  soluble  in  warm  ethyl  acetate  or  acetone,  but  is  insoluble 
in  light  petroleum ;  it  crystallises  from  water  or  from  a  mixture  of 
Ucohol  and  light  petroleum  in  rhombic  plates  melting  at  208 '5 — 209*5° 

Actum  of  Bromine  Water  on  the  Monoamine, 

Bromine  water  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  monoamine 
produced  at  once  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  of  dibromodimethyl- 
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dihydroresorcin,   which  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  in  flattened 
needles  melting  at  144 — 146°. 

0-1028  gave  0-1295  AgBr.     Br  =  63-62. 

CgHj^OgBrg  requires  Br  =  53*68  per  cent.  I 

The  aqueous   mother   liquors   on   evaporation   yielded   ammonium 
bromide.     An  aqueous  solution  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  treated  as 
above  with    bromine    water    yielded    the    same    dibromide  (m.   pi      | 
144—146°). 

Action  qf  Pakuaiwn  ffydrooBide  en  the  M<moamin$, 

A  solution  of  1  gram  of  the  monoamine  and  1  gram  of  potassium 
hydroxide  in  6  grams  of  water  was  boiled  for  six  hours ;  on  acidifying 
the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  0*6  gram  of  dimethyldihydro- 
resorcin was  precipitated. 

Action  of^-Toluidine  on  the  Monoamine, 

A  solution  of  4  grams  of  the  monoamine  and  3  grams  of  ^toluidine 
in  10  grams  of  alcohol  was  heated  with  1  gram  of  zinc  chloride  in  a 
sealed  tube  for  six  hours  at  150 — 160°.  The  contents  of  the  tube 
were  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue,  after 
extracting  with  boiling  water,  was  crystallised  from  acetic  acid,  from  | 
which  it  separated  in  hexagonal  plates  melting  at  199 — 200°.  This  i 
substance  had  all  the  properties  of  the  monotoluidide  described  on 
page  196,  and  when  mixed  with  it  did  not  depress  its  melting 
point. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  Chlorohetodimethyltetrcthydrobenzene. 

A  mixture  of  8  grams  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  with 
35  c.c.  of  alcoholic  ammonia  was  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  for  three 
hours  at  100° ;  the  yellow  alcoholic  solution  was  then  filtered  from 
some  crystals  of  ammonium  chloride  formed  during  the  reaction,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  yellowish-brown,  solid  residue,  after 
decolorising  by  extraction  with  chloroform,  was  purified  by  crjrstal- 
lisation  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

01237  gave  02611  COg  and  0-1064  HgO.     0  =  55-33 ;  H-918. 
0-1494     „     21  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  764  mm.  and  21-5°.  N- 16-06. 
01256     „     01059  AgCJ.     01  =  20-85. 
08Hi^N2,H01  requires  O-5501;    H  =  8-60;   N  =  1605;   a -20-34 

per  cent. 

li'Imino-S'OminO'l  :  l-dimethyl-^^-tetrahydrobenzene  (diamine)  hydro- 
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(Moride,  CHj<S^^C!^>C-NH3,HCl,  is  readily  soluble  in  cold 

alcohol,  giving  a  greenish-yellow  solntion,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
by  ether  in  fine,  silken-white  needles  which,  on  standing,  change  to 
stout  prisms  melting  at  257 — 258^ ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol, 
formic  add,  or  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  acetone,  chloroform,  ether,  or 
light  petroleum.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  blue  fluorescence  which 
is  changed  to  greenish-yellow  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  in  the 
cold;  on  gently  warming,  however,  ammonia  is  readily  evolved. 

The  piaHnichloride,  {CgR^^l^^)^KJI^tC\^  separates  from  the  solution 
in  orange-yellow,  hexagonal  plates  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  hydrochloride  with  one  of  platinic  chloride ;  it  melts  with 
decompositon  at  215°. 

01765  gave  0*0499  Pt.     Pt  -  28-27. 

Cj^Hj^^CljjPt  requires  Pt  =  28-40  per  cent. 

Au&mpU  to  prepare  Q-Imino-S-amino-l  :  l-dimethyU^^-UtrcJiydrobenzene 
{the  Diamine  Ba8€)from  its  Hydrochloride, 

(1)  With  Silver  Oxide, — An  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
was  thoroughly  shaken  with  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  and 
filtered ;  the  strongly  alkaline  filtrate,  after  evaporation  to  dryness 
over  a  water-bath,  left  a  syrupy  residue ;  the  latter  was  extracted  with 
benzene,  but  during  the  process  there  was  a  considerable  evolution  of 
ammonia,  and  the  benzene  solution  on  cooling  deposited  crystals  of  the 
monoamine. 

(2)  With  Silver  Sulphate  emd  Barium  Hydroxide, — ^The  diamine 
hydrochloride  dissolved  in  water  was  treated  with  a  solution  of  silver 
Bolphate  until  no  further  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  was  formed ;  the 
filtered  solution  was  then  warmed  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium 
hydroxide,  the  excess  being  subsequently  precipitated  by  means  of  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide.  After  filtering  off  the  precipitated  barium 
ttlts,  the  aqueous  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  syrupy 
alkaline  residue  so  obtained  was  then  boiled  with  benzene,  but  a  con- 
siderable evolution  of  ammonia  was  noticed  during  the  process ;  the 
benzene  solution  on  cooling  deposited  silken  needles  which  melted 
between  95°  and  105°.  This  substance,  which  appeared  only  to  be 
decomposed  by  further  crystallisation,  gave  numbers  on  analysis 
which  showed  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  diamine  base  with  the  mono- 
amine. 

The|>iorafe  of  the  diamine,  08Hi^N2,CgHj(N02)8"OH,  was  prepared  by 
beating  some  of  the  syrupy  residue,  obtained  from  the  diamine  hydro- 
chloride as  described  in  the  previous  experiment,  with  a  chloroform 
solution  of  picric  acid ;  after  heating  for  an  hour,  the  precipitated 
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yellow  solid  was  filtered  off  and  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  acetone 
and  light  petroleum ;  it  forms  orange-yellow,  flattened  needles  ajid 
melts  at  ITS''. 

0*1128  gave  18-5  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  768-6  mm.  N  =  19-14. 
Ci^Hi^O^Nj  requires  N  =  19*07  per  cent. 

Conversion  of  the  Diamine  inio  the  Monoamine. 

Two  grams  of  the  diamine  hydrochloride  dissolved  in  a  small  amount 
of  water  were  warmed  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour  with  a  solu- 
tion of  1*2  grams  (2  mols.)  of  caustic  potash  in  10  c.c.  of  water.  On 
cooling  the  mixture,  a  mass  of  yellow  needles  separated  out  which,  when 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  benzene,  melted  at  164 — 165°  and  in 
every  way  resembled  the  monoamine ;  the  substance  was  further 
characterised  by  conversion  into  its  hydrochloride  melting  at 
183—185°. 

Convereion  qf  the  Monoamine  into  the  Diamine  Hydrochloride. 

Two  [and  a  half  grams  of  the  monoamine  dissolved  in  10  cc  of 
alcoholic  ammonia  were  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  2  grams  of  fused 
and  powdered  zinc  chloride  for  three  hours  at  160°;  the  tube  now 
contained  an  alcoholic  solution  and  some  well-formed  prismatic 
crystals  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  ;  the  crystals  collected  from 
a  number  of  experiments  were  found  to  be  insoluble  in  all  organic 
s6lvents ;  when  treated  with  water,  they  were  decomposed  with  the 
liberation  of  zinc  hydroxide,  giving  a  green,  fluorescent  solution ;  the 
latter  on  evaporation  yielded  a  solid  residue  which  crystallised  from  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  tabular  prisms  melting  at  258°  and 
had  all  the  properties  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the  diamine  described  on 
page  195. 

Action  of^'Toluidine  on  Dimethyldihydroresbroin, 

The  monotoluidide  which  results  from  the  condensation  in  alcoholic 
solution  of  p-toluidine  with  dimethyldihydroresorcin  has  already  been 
described  by  Vorlanderand  Erig  {Annalen,  1897,  294,  315). 

^-Hyd^oxy-Z'tolylaminO'l :  l-dimethyl-^^'-'^-dihydrobenzene  (mono- 
toluidide),    CMe,<§gt:^^^9^j>CH,   when  perfectly  pure   is 

colourless  and  melts  at  202°  and  not  at  200°,  as  stated  by  the  above- 
mentioned  authors  :  it  gives  with  ferric  chloride  in  alcoholic  solution 
a  cherry-red  colour  and  does  not  yield  a  semicarbazone. 

The  hydrochloride  of  the  monotoluidide,  C^jH^gONyHCl,  was  obtained 
by  saturating  a  chloroform  solution  of  the  base  with  dry  hydrogen 
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eUoride.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  in  a 
Tscuum  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  prisms 
which  melted  with  decomposition  at  208 — 212^  after  contracting  some 
degrees  below  that  temperature.  The  substance  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  giving  an  acid  solution. 

0-1269  required  4-7  c.c.  iVyiO  NaOH-0-0171  HCl.     HOl-13-62. 
Oi5H|^ON,HCl  requires  HCl -13*74  per  cent. 

The  acetyl  derivative  was  prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  10  grams 
of  the  monotoluidide  with  12  grams  of  acetic  anhydride  for  two  hours 
over  an  iron  gauze ;  after  evaporating  down  the  mixture  several  times 
with  methyl  alcohol,  it  was  placed  in  a  vacuum  over  caustic  potash, 
when  it  solidified  after  about  a  week.  The  brown  solid  was  then 
parified  by  boiling  in  chloroform  solution  with  animal  charcoal  and 
crystallising  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  light  petroleum 
(b.  p.  60—80°). 

01247  gave  0*3426  CO,  and  0-0902  H^O.     C  «  74-93 ;  H  =  8-03. 
0134      „     6-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  22-6°  and  774  mm.    N=»6-32. 
Ci^BLjiO^N  requires  C  =  76-27 ;  H  =  7-75 ;  N  =  5*16  per  cent. 

b'K^o-Z-acetyl'p-tolylaminO'l  :  l-dimethyl'^^-tetrcJiydrobenz&ne, 

crystallises  from  light  petroleum  in  long,  colourless,  transparent 
prisms  which  melt  at  95 — 97° ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  chloroform, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  and  fairly  soluble  in  boiling  light  petroleum 
(h,  p.  40 — 60°);  its  solution  in  alcohol  gives  no  colour  with  ferric 
chloride. 

The  semiearhazane,  NHj-CO-NH-NICgHiiNAc-CyH^,  of  the  acetyl 
derivative  of  the  monotoluidide,  was  prepared  without  the  application  of 
heat  by  allowing  the  acetyl  derivative  to  stand  with  two  molecular 
proportions  of  semicarbazide  acetate ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
stellar  aggregates  of  oblong  plates  and  melts  with  evolution  of  gas  at 
216°  or  221°  according  to  the  rate  at  which  it  is  heated ;  it  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  is  insoluble  in  acetone. 

01 102  gave  16  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  769  mm.     N  =  16*84. 
CjgHj^O^N^  requires  N=:  1707  per  cent. 

Action  qf  S&micarheizide  on  the  Monotoluidide. 

One  gram  of  the  monotoluidide  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for 
two  hours  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  semicarbazide  acetate  obtained 
by  mixing  1  gram  of  semicarbazide  hydrochloride,  dissolved  in  the 
least  quantity  of  water,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of   1   gram  of 
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potassium  acetate  and  filtering  off  the  precipitated  potassium  chloride. 
On  cooling  the  mixture,  an  odour  of  />-toIuidine  was  observed,  and  the 
solution  deposited  0*4  gram  of  a  crystalline  solid  which,  when  washed 
with  alcohol,  melted  with  decomposition  at  213 — 216^;  this  substance 
was  identiBed  as  the  semicarbazone  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  both 
by  its  melting  point  and  by  its  insolubility  in  ordinary  organic 
solvents. 

0*1014  gave  27  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  lO-d""  and  784  mm.   N->  32*88. 
Ci^HigOgN^  requires  N  =  33*07  per  cent. 

The  alcoholic  mother  liquors  on  further  concentration  yielded  un- 
changed monotoluidide.  , 

Semicarbazone  of  Dimethyldihf/droresorcin. 

One  gram  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  dissolved  in  alcohol  was  added 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  containing  two  molecular  proportions  of  semi- 
carbazide  acetate  obtained  in  the  manner  described  above.  On  warm- 
ing the  mixture  for  five  minutes  on  the  water-bath,  a  copious  white 
precipitate  was  formed,  which,  after  filtering,  was  thoroughly  washed 
with  hot  alcohol  and  dried  in  a  vacuum. 

0-1059  gave  29*8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  W  and  771  mm.   N  =  33*31. 
OioHjgOjNg  requires  N  =  33*07  per  cent. 

Dimeikyldihydroreeorcin  disemiearbazonej 

NHj-CO-NH-NICgHijIN-NH-CO-NHa, 
melts  with  evolution  of  gas  at  213 — 216°;  it  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in   boiling  ethyl   alcohol   and  is   insoluble  in  all   ordinary   organic 
solvents. 

Action  of  ]^Toluidine  on  CMoroketodimethyltetrahydrohemene. 

When  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  (1  mol.)  and  jo-toluidine 
(2  mols.)  are  heated  together,  they  react  with  considerable  violence ;  in 
alcohol  or  benzene  solution,  the  reaction  takes  place  quite  gently  in  the 
cold  on  standing  for  some  hours,  or  more  rapidly  on  heating,  with  the 
formation  of  a  mass  of  yellow  crystals;  the  latter,  dissolved  in  a 
large  volume  of  boiling  water  and  treated  with  dilute  potassium 
hydroxide,  gave  a  light  yellow,  curdy  precipitate  which,  after  washing 
with  water,  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

01257  gave  0*3826  00^  and  0*0966  HjO.     C  =  83*01  ;  H  «  8*54. 
0*1262     „     0-3842  COj    „    0  0967  HjO.     C  =  83*10;  H  =  8*51. 
01346     „     10*4  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  21*5°  and  770  mm.    N  =  8*89. 
CjaHg^Nj  requires  C  -  8302  ;  H  =  8*17  ;  N  «  8*80  per  cent. 
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^-^TolyliminO'S-j^-tolylarnino-l  :  I -dimethyl- ^f-teircihydroheTizene  (di- 

toluidide),  CMe,<^^^^.5;^^g^  j^      is  a  light  yeUow  solid  which 

persistently  retains  its  colour  even  after  boiling  in  alcoholic  solution 
^th  animal  charcoal ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  light  yellow  plates 
melting  at  208 — 210*';  it  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  chloroform  and 
slightly  so  in  hot  ether;  it  dissolves  readily  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
bat  with  difficulty  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  the  base  in  alcohol  has  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction  to  litmus.  The  substance  is  unaffected  by  boiling 
with  alcoholic  potash. 

The  hydrochloride,  CjgHggNjjHCl,  is  formed  directly  in  practically 
theoretical  yield  by  the  condensation  of  p-toluidine  with  chloroketo- 
dimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  as  described  above;  it  crystallises  from 
formic  acid  in  canary-yellow,  hexagonal  plates  which  contain  a 
molecole  of  formic  acid  and  melt  with  decomposition  at  320°. 

01248  gave  031 70  COg  and  0*0838  Kfi.     C  =  69*27 ;  H  =  746. 
01307    „     8-2  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  21°  and  775-6  mm.    N  =  7*28. 
01283    „     00463  AgCl.     CI  =  8-92. 
0-2660  on  heating  to  1 30°  lost  00276.     HgCOa  =  1 1  '58. 
CaH^NjCl^aCOg  requires  C  =  68  91;  H  =  7'24;  N  =  6-99  ;  CI -8-86. 
HjCOg^  11-48  per  cent. 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  dissolves  only  in  a  very  large 
volume  of  boiling  water,  giving  a  neutral  solution  ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
all  ordinary  organic  solvents  except  formic  and  acetic  acids.  It  may 
&lso  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  base  in  alcohol  and  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  boiling  solution ;  on  cooling,  yellow,  hexagonal 
plates  separate  out,  which  do  not  contain  a  molecule  of  the  solvent. 

01208  gave  0-0500  AgCl.     CI  - 10-23. 

CggHjgNjjHCl  requires  Cl=  1002  per  cent. 

The  plaivniehloride,  {0^^26^2)v^2^^^hf  *®  formed  as  an  immediate 
jellow  precipitate  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  calculated  amount  of  platinic  chloride 
dissolved  in  alcohol ;  it  decomposes  at  253°. 

0-2016  gave  0-0377  Pt.     Pt  =  18-70. 

C^HgjN^ClgPt  requires  Pt  =  18-62  per  cent. 

The  benzoyl  derivative,  C^^25^2'^^'^6^5*  ^*®  prepared  by  vigor- 
ously shaking  a  suspension  of  the  base  in  aqueous  caustic  potash 
with  an  ethereal  solution  of  benzoyl  chloride;  a  white,  crystalline 
solid  was  formed,  which  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol 
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0-1222  gave  0'3702  00,  and  0-0845  H^O.     0  =  82-62  ;  H=  768. 
0-1269     „     7-5  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  18-5°  and  760*7  mm.   N  =  6*82. 
CgftHg^jON,  requires  0  =  82-46  ;  H  =  7-11 ;  N  =  6-63  per  cent. 

It  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  needles  which  melt  with  decom- 
position between  144°  and  149°;  it  is  very  soluble  in  cold  alcohol » 
chloroform,  acetone,  or  ether. 

Action  of  Fuming  Uydrochtoric  Acid  on  the  Ditoluidide, 

Two  and  a  half  grams  of  the  ditoluidide  hydrochloride  heated  with 
12  grams  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  125°  for 
two  hours  remained  practically  unchanged. 

The  same  proportions  as  above  were  therefore  heated  for  two  hours 
at  250°  'y  the  contents  of  the  tube,  consisting  of  a  brown  liquid  in 
which  were  suspended  crystals  of  jo-toluidine  hydrochloride,  were 
poured  into  water,  and  the  acid  solution  A  thus  obtained  was 
extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  on  evaporation  yielded 
0*8  gram  of  a  brown,  viscous  oil,  which  solidified  after  some  days  ; 
the  solid  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
light  petroleum,  when  a  well-defined,  crystalline  substance  was 
obtained  which  melted  at  101°.  This  was  identified  as  /8/3-dimethyl- 
glutaric  acid  by  conversion  into  the  anhydride  (m.  p.  1245°),  anilic 
acid  (m.  p.  134 — 135°),  and  anil  (m.  p.  156°),  all  these  melting 
points  agreeing  closely  with  those  given  by  Perkin  (Trans.,  1896,  60, 
1473).  The  acid  solution  A,  when  rendered  alkaline  and  extracted 
with  ether,  gave  1  gram  of  j9-toluidine,  which  was  identified  by  its 
crystalline  form  and  characteristic  odour  and  melting  point  (45°). 

Action  of  Fuming  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Dimethyldihydroreeorcin. 

Two  grams  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  and  8  grams  (16  mols.)  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  were  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  fo  two  hours 
at  230°;  the  brown,  resinous  mass  contained  in  the  tube  was  then 
extracted  with  water ;  on  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  to  dryness, 
there  remained  0*8  gram  of  white  crystals  which  melted  at  94 — 100°; 
they  were  converted  without  further  purification  into  the  anhydride, 
melting  after  crystallisation  at  1 25°,  and  the  latter  into  the  anilic  acid 
(m.  p.  134-5°),  which  was  analysed. 

01236  gave  6-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  9-5°  and  776  mm.     N-6-72. 
CiiHjyOgN  requires  N  —  6*63  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  /3/3-dimethylglutaric  acid  obtained  in  this  experi- 
ment corresponds  to  a  yield  of  about  35  per  cent. 
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Cawwrnon  of  the  Afonotoluidid^  into  the  Ditoluidide. 

To  a  mixture  of  5*5  gramB  of  the  monotoluidide  with  2*5  grams  of 
jt^-toluidine  heated  to  200^  were  added»  in  portions,  1'5  grams  of 
freshly  fused  and  powdered  zinc  chloride,  the  heating  being  oon- 
tinued  for  about  one  hour.  On  cooliug,  the  contents  of  the  flask 
solidified ;  they  were  broken  up,  extracted  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  any  unchanged  p-toluidine,  filtered,  washed,  and  dried, 
7'5  grams  of  solid  being  thus  obtained.  On  dissolving  this  substance 
in  a  large  volume  of  boiling  water  and  pouring  the  filtered  solution 
into  dilute  caustic  potash,  a  yellow  precipitate  was  at  once  formed 
which,  after  crystallising  from  alcohol,  had  the  melting  point  of  the 
ditoluidide  base. 

0-1223  gave  0-3720  CO,  and  0-0950  HjO.     0  «  82-95 ;  H  =  8-63. 
0*1271     „     10-6  c.c  moist  nitrogen  at  22""  and  761  mm.     N  »  9*46. 
C^jHj^N,  requires  0  =-  8302 ;  H  =  8-17  ;  N  -  8*80  per  cent. 

Action  of  Phoopkonu  Trichloride  on  the  Monotoluidide. 

Fifteen  grams  (3  mols.)  of  the  monotoluidide,  dissolved  in  70  grams 
of  chloroform,  were  treated  with  3  grams  (1  mol.)  of  phosphorus 
trichloride ;  a  fairly  violent  reaction  at  once  set  in,  and  the  solution 
assumed  a  claret-red  colour.  After  heating  for  three  hours  over  a 
water-bath,  the  chloroform  was  distilled  off;  on  extracting  the  red 
rasin  so  obtained  with  ether,  a  yellow,  solid  residue  was  obtained, 
which  was  identified  as  the  hydrochloride  of  the  ditoluidide  by  crystal- 
lisation from  formic  acid,  from  which  it  separated  in  yellow,  hexagonal 
plates. 

01263  gave  00458  AgCl.     CI  =  9-04. 

C^H,yN201,HoC02  requires  CI  =»  8-86  per  cent. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  PeTUachloride  on  the  Monotoluidide, 

To  a  solution  of  10  grams  of  the  monotoluidide  dissolved  in 
50  grams  of  chloroform  were  added,  in  portions,  10  grams  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  whole  being  heated  on  the  water-bath 
for  one  and  a  half  hours,  by  which  time  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
had  considerably  diminished ;  the  brown  chloroform  solution  was  then 
poured  into  water  and  extracted  with  ether.  After  some  minutes,  a 
yellow  solid  began  to  separate  from  the  ethereal  solution ;  this  sub- 
stance, which  weighed  3*6  grams,  was  identified  as  the  hydrochloride 
of  the  ditoluidide;  when  dissolved  in  a  large  volume  of  boiling 
water  and  precipitated  with  caustic  potash,  it  gave  the  free  base 
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melting  at  206 — 208°.  The  ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation,  gave 
6*5  grams  of  a  brown  liquid,  which,  on  distillation  in  steam, 
yielded  2*2  grams  of  a  light  yellow  oil;  the  latter  was  identified  as 
chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  by  conversion  into  its  semi- 
carbazone,  which  melted  at  196 — 197°  with  evolution  of  gas  ;  another 
portion  of  the  oil  was  converted  into  the  ditoluidide  hydrochloride  by 
condensing  it  with  ^-toluidine  j  the  hydrochloride  was  then  converted 
into  the  base  and  found  to  give  the  melting  point  characteristic  of 
this  substance.  The  residue  left  in  the  flask  after  submitting  the 
above-mentioned  brown  oil  to  steam  distillation  was  crystallised  from 
benzene ;  it  separated  from  this  solvent  in  short,  flat  needles  melting 
at  183—184°. 

0-1042  gave  0-1360  AgCl.     01  =^  32-29. 

This  substance,  which  was  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  chloroform, 
but  insoluble  in  light  petroleum,  was  not  further  investigated. 

Action  of  Aniline  on  Dimethyldihydroresorcin. 

Four  grams  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  and  3  grams  of  aniline 
were  heated  in  alcoholic  solution  for  three  hours  over  a  water-bath. 
The  yellow  solid  remaining  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  was 
crystallised  once  from  acetic  acid  to  remove  any  free  aniline  and  then 
from  benzene  until  it  was  obtained  colourless. 

01302  gave  03722  CO^  and  01004  Rfi.     0  =  7796  ;  H  =  8-57. 

01391     „     8-2  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  21°  and  758  mm.  N  =  6-79. 

C14H17ON  requires  0  =  78-14;  H  =  7-90;  N  =  6-51  percent. 

b'Uydroxy'Z'p1ieiiylamino-\  :l'dimelhyl'^^''-di/iydrobenzene     (mono- 

anilide),  OMe2<^]^2_^i^^^^|>OH,  crystallises  from  acetic  acid 

in  rhombic  plates  and  from  benzene  in  clusters  of  oblong  plates 
which  melt  at  180°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  chloroform, 
but  is  insoluble  in  cold  ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  neutral  to 
litmus  and  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  cherry-red  colour. 

The  hydrocldoride,  Ci4HjyON,H01,  was  prepared  by  saturating  a 
chloroform  solution  of  the  base  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride.  The 
solution  on  standing  deposited  silken-white  needles  which  were 
recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

0-1327  required  524  c.c.  iVVlO  NaOH  =  00191  HCl.     HOI-  14-41. 
Oi^HigONOl  requires  H01=  1451  per  cent. 

The  substance  melts  with  decomposition  at  184 — 186°. 
The  acetyl  derivative  was  prepared  by  boiling  4  grams  of  the  mono- 
anilide  with  7  grams  of  acetic  anhydride  for  one  and  a  half  hours  over  a 
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wire  gaiue.  The  mixture  was  then  evaporated  with  methyl  alcohol 
and  left  in  a  vacaum  for  some  days ;  as  it  still  showed  no  signs  of 
solidifying,  it  was  dissolved  in  a  mixtnre  of  chloroform  and  light 
petroleam;  the  solution,  on  being  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly, 
deposited  well-formed  amber-coloured  plates  with  truncated  angles. 

01226  gave  0-3374  CO^  and  0-0845  H^O.     C  -  75-06  ;  H  -  7-65. 

01750    „     9  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  25°  and  767  mm.     N  =■  6*79. 

C15H15O2N  requires  0  =  74-70;  H-7-39;  N  =  5-45  per  cent. 

^-KeUy3-{u^f/lphenylaminO'l :  l-dimeihtfl-^^'Utrahydrobenzene, 

melts  at  65-5 — 66-5°;   it  is  readily  soluble   in   cold   alcohol,    ether, 
chloroform,  ethyl  acetate,  or  benzene,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  light  petroleum.     An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  substance  gives 
no  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 
The  semiearbazone  of  this  acetyl  derivative, 

NHj-CO-NH-NICaHiiNAc-C^Hj, 
which  was  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  one  described  for  the 
corresponding  toluidine  derivative  on  p.  197,  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  hexagonal  plates  and  melts  with  evolution  of  gas  at  210-5°.  It  is 
fairly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  so  in  hot  acetone  or 
ethyl  acetate. 

01046  gave  16-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15-5°  and  762  mm.  N  « 18-15. 
CjyHjjOjN^  requires  N  — 17-83  per  cent. 

AcHan  of  Aniline  on  CMoroketodimethplietrcihydrobenzene. 

As  in  the  case  of  p-toluidine,  when  aniline  is  heated  with  chloro- 
ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place  with 
the  formation  of  a  yellow  solid.  This  substance  is,  however,  best 
prepared  by  heating  one  molecular  proportion  of  the  chlore-compound 
with  two  of  aniline  in  benzene  solution.  The  yellow  crystals  so 
obtained  are  the  hydrochloride  of  the  dianilide  ;  they  are  dissolved  in 
a  krge  volume  of  boiling  water  and  filtered  hot  into  a  solution  of 
canfetic  potash ;  the  light  yellow,  curdy  precipitate  which  is  at  once 
formed  is  filtered,  washed  free  from  alkali,  and  crystallised  from 
dilute  alcohol. 

0-1248  gave  0-3782  COg  and  0-0910  H^O.     0  =  82-66  ;  H  =  7-97. 
Cj^HjgNj  requires  C« 82-76  ;  H  =  7*60  per  cent. 

5  -  Phenylimino  -  3  -phenylamino  -I  :  1  -  dimethyl  -  A^  -  tetraJiydrobenzene, 

CMe,<^^^^.^'.^«]^5|>CH,    crystallises   from   dilute  alcohol  in 
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light  yellow,  oblong  plates  and  melts  at  193 — 195^;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  cold  chloroform,  alcohol,  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in  hot 
benzene,  but  it  is  only  sparingly  so  in  ether,  and  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  solution  in  alcohol  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Boiling 
alcoholic  potash  has  no  action  on  the  substance. 

The  hydrochloride  may  be  obtained  either  as  described  above,  by 
condensation  of  aniline  with  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  or 
by  crystallising  the  base  from  alcohol  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Prepared  in  the  former  way  by  condensation  and  recrystallised  from 
formic  acid,  the  substance  gave  on  analysis  the  following  numbers  : 

0-1273  gave  0-0518  AgCI.     CI  - 10*06. 
0-1600  heated  to  150°  lost  00186.     HgOOj^  11-55. 
C8oH2gNjCl,H,002  requires  01  =  9-79 ;  HjC02=  1234  per  cent. 

It  crystallises  from  formic  acid  in  stellar  aggregates  of  stout,  flat 
needles,  which  contain  1  molecule  of  the  solvent ;  the  crystals  slowly 
lose  this  formic  acid  and  change  their  form  to  stout,  rhombic  slabs 
resembling  sulphur. 

The  platinichloridef  (C2oH22^s)2>-^2^^^^d>  ^^^  prepared  by  adding  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  the  calculated  amount  of 
platinic  chloride  dissolved  in  alcohol.  A  crystalline  precipitate  of 
orange-yellow  needles  was  at  once  formed,  which,  after  washing  with 
alcohol  and  drying,  gave  the  following  numbers  on  analysis  : 

0-2029  gave  00396  Pt.     Pt « 19-51. 

C^oH^^N^ClgPt  requires  Pt  =  1968  per  cent. 

The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water. 

The  acetyl  derivative,  CjoHgiNj-CO-CHg,  was  prepared  from  two 
grams  of  the  dianilide  base  by  heating  it  over  a  water-bath  for  two  hours 
with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride;  after  evaporating  the  solution 
several  times  with  methyl  alcohol  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of 
the  anhydride,  the  brown,  syrupy  residue  was  crystallised  from  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  light  petroleum  and  subsequently  from 
dilute  alcohol. 

01341  gave  9  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  13°  and  767-5  mm.    N  =  8'01. 
C22H24ONJ  requires  N  =  8-43  per  cent. 

The  substance  separates  from  dilute  alcohol  in  stellar  aggregates  of 
prisms  melting  at  161 — 162°;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  or  chloroform,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether,  light 
petroleum,  or  water. 
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Conversion  of  the  AfonoanUide  inio  the  DianUide, 

Two  and  a  half  grams  of  the  monoanilide,  when  heated  with  2  grams 
of  aniline  and  1  gram  of  zinc  chloride  for  one  hour  at  200 '-220^, 
gSLve  an  olive-browo,  viscous  liquid,  which,  after  extraction  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  solidified  to  a  yellow  mass  ;  the  latter  dissolved  in  a 
large  volume  of  boiling  water  to  a  clear  solution,  which,  on  treatment 
with  caustic  potash,  gave  a  canary-yellow  precipitate  ;  this  substance, 
which  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  in  plates  melting  at  193 — 195^, 
had  all  the  properties  of  the  diaailide. 

Behaviour  of    Cfdoroketodimel/^yltetrahydrobenzene  and  oj    Dimethyl- 
dihydroreeorcin  towards  MethylanUine, 

Three  grams  (1  mol.)  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  and 
2  grams  (1  mol.)  of  methylaniline  were  heated  together  in  alcoholic 
solution  for  four  hours ;  the  solution  was  then  acidified  and  distilled 
in  steam,  when  some  unchanged  chloro-compound  was  recovered  ;  the 
major  portion  of  this  substance  had,  however,  been  hydrolysed  by  the 
acid  solution  and  was  recovered  therefrom  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  weighing  2  grams.  The  acid 
mother  liquors,  when  made  alkaline  and  extracted  with  ether,  yielded 
2  grams  of  dimethylaniline  unchanged. 

Molecular  proportions  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  and  methyl - 
aniline  heated  together  in  alcoholic  solution  for  three  hours  also  did 
not  react,  the  unchanged  materials  being  recovered  from  the  mixture. 

Chemical  LABORAToaT, 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
London,  S.E. 


XXVII. — The  Determination  of  Available  Plant  Food  in 
Soil  by  the  Use  of  Weak  Acid  Solvents.     Part  J L 

By  Alfred  Daniel  Hall,  M.A.,  and  Arthur  Amos,  B.A. 

The  use  of  some  weak  acid  solvent  to  extract  that  portion  of  the 
mineral  plant  food  in  soil,  particularly  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  immediately  ''available"  for  the  use  of 
the  crop,  has  become  an  established  part  of  soil  analysis.  It  has  been 
shown  to  yield  results  in  accord  with  field  trials  and  to  be  of  value 
in   determining  the   manurial  requirements    of    the   soil,  although 
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opinions  still  difEer  as  to  the  beat  method  to  follow  and  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  analytical  figures.  Of  the  methods  employed, 
the  use  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid,  as  suggested  by  Dyer 
(Trans.,  1894,  66,  115),  has  become  most  general ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  American  chemists  have  adopted  in  preference  a  Nj^OO  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Dyer's  method  was  based  on  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing a  solvent  approximating  in  composition  and  strength  to  the  acid 
sap  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  roots  of  most  plants,  which  sap  was 
supposed  to  have  a  direct  action  on  the  mineral  particles  with  which 
the  roots  were  in  contact.  This  view,  that  the  root  excretes  an  acid 
other  than  carbon  dioxide,  has  now  been  generally  abandoned  (see 
Czapek,  Prings,  Jahrb.  wise.  Bot,,  1896,  29,  321 ;  Kossowitsch,  Ann.  de 
la  Sci.  Agron.,  2nd  S.,  1,  1903,  220 ;  Hall,  Proe.  Boy.  Soc.,  1905,  77, 
Series  B,  1),  and  the  method  should  be  taken  as  an  empirical  one  to 
be  judged  by  its  agreement  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  crop. 
The  theoretical  basis  for  the  use  of  Nj^OO  hydrochloric  acid  is  that  it 
extracts  from  the  soil  quantities  of  mineral  plant  food  approximately 
equal  to  those  removed  by  an  ordinary  crop  from  the  same  soil.  It 
would  be  difhcult,  however,  to  justify  this  theory  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  such  extraneous  factors  as  cultivation,  supply  of  water  or  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  nature  of  the  crop  will  make  radical  variations  in 
the  amounts  of  the  constituents  in  question  assimilated  by  the  crop. 

To  both  theories,  however,  there  is  one  further  objection :  they 
regard  the  material  extracted  by  the  solvent  as  differing  essentially 
from  that  which  is  left  behind  ;  the  one  is  ''  available  "  for  the  crop, 
the  other  not,  and  when  the  ''  available  "  portion  has  been  removed 
from  the  soil  there  should  be  nothing  left  for  the  crop  until  weathering, 
4^0.,  has  brought  a  fresh  portion  into  a  more  soluble  condition  (see 
Ingle,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  43).  In  such  cases,  however,  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  nature,  the  process  of  solution  must  be  considered 
dynamically ;  there  is  no  fixed  point  when  all  the  material  soluble  in 
the  medium  employed  will  have  gone  into  solution,  the  extraction 
proceeds  until  an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  material  in 
the  solid  state  and  that  in  solution,  and  if  the  original  material  be 
homogeneous  in  nature,  its  mass  will  not  affect  the  concentration 
attained  by  the  solution. 

Whitney  (United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Soils,  Bulletin  22,  1903)  has  advanced  this  argument  in  support  of 
the  idea  that  the  soil  water,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  culture 
medium  on  which  all  plants  feed,  possesses  a  constant  composition  for 
all  soils,  because  it  is  always  in  equilibrium  with  the  same  slightly 
soluble  soil  phosphates.  Therefore,  the  addition  of  more  plant  food 
in  the  form  of  fertilisers  does  not  supply  the  plant  with  further 
nutrient  material,  because  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  constituent 
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added  will  be  thrown  out  of  solution  and  the  original  position  of 
equilibrium  established.  But  even  assuming  that  the  soil  gives  rise 
to  a  solution  of  constant  concentration,  the  mass  of  the  constituent  in 
the  soil  would  still  come  into  play  by  regulating  the  ease  or  the 
frequency  with  which  the  solution  could  be  renewed.  If,  for  example, 
the  phosphates  in  the  soil  give  rise  to  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  soil  water,  the  strength  of  which  is  independent  of  the  mass  of 
phosphate  present,  yet  as  soon  as  the  crop  withdraws  phosphoric  acid 
from  the  solution  the  equilibrium  will  be  disturbed  and  more  phos- 
phate will  be  attacked.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  the  phosphate 
will  pass  into  solution,  and  in  its  turn  to  the  plant,  will  be  conditioned 
hy  the  mass  of  it  present,  and  if  the  amount  is  near  the  limit  required 
for  saturation  of  the  soil  water,  then  the  solution  might  not  be  re- 
plenished so  often  as  the  plant  requires.  Thus,  even  if  a  particular 
substance  establishes  a  solution  of  constant  composition  in  the  soil 
water,  its  mass  will  still  affect  the  supply  of  nutrient  to  the  plant, 
because  with  it  is  bound  up  the  renewal  of  the  solution  as  it  becomes 
depleted  by  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

Again,  a  soO  solution  of  constant  composition  would  necessitate  the 
identity  in  all  soils  of  the  state  of  combination  of  the  constituent  in 
question.  If,  for  example,  all  soils  contained  a  similar  tricalcium 
phosphate  and  no  other  compound  of  phosphoric  acid,  then  the  soil 
water  in  equilibrium  with  the  soil  would  attain  the  same  concentra- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid,  whateyer  the  amount  of  phosphate  in  the  soil. 
This  identity,  however,  of  the  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  all 
soils  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  obtaining  more  light  on  the  conditions  of 
solution  of  soil  phosphates  and  kindred  substances,  both  in  the  soil 
itself  and  in  the  laboratory  processes  for  soU  analysis,  that  the  follow- 
ing investigation  was  undertaken.  The  method  adopted  was  to  attack 
the  soil  continuously  i^th  the  solvent.  After  equilibrium  had  been 
attained  with  the  first  portion  of  solvent,  it  was  removed  and  renewed 
to  see  to  what  extent  similar  solutions  could  be  obtained  with  fresh 
portions  of  solvent.  The  earlier  experiments  were  undertaken  with 
csrbon  dioxide  and  water,  with  the  idea  of  realising  thereby  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  field,  where  water  charged 
with  carbon  dioxide  is  the  great  natural  solvent.  For  reasons  which 
will  be  given,  this  method  of  attack  was  abandoned  in  favour  of 
repeated  extractions  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid.  The 
investigation  was  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  phosphoric  acid, 
since  in  its  progress  it  became  clear  that  the  potash  in  the  soil  would 
be  likely  to  behave  in  a  similar  fashion. 

The  extractions  were  all  made  in  1  litre  (half  Winchester)  green 
glass  bottles  containing  100  grams  of  soil,  10  grains  of  citric  acid,  and 
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1  litre  of  distilled  water.  The  bottles  were  placed  in  a  sliaker  and 
kept  in  continual  end -over-end  rotation  for  twenty  hours,  this,  as  will 
be  seen  later,  being  a  sufficient  period  to  establish  equilibrium.  After 
settling  and  filtering  off  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  for  analysis,  the 
remaining  soil  was  washed  free  from  acid  and  returned  to  the  bottle 
together  with  10  grams  of  citric  acid  and  water  to  the  level  which  had 
been  marked  after  the  first  filling.  The  shaking  was  then  renewed  and 
the  process  repeated  as  often  as  need  be. 

SohUiana  in  Water  charged  with  Carbon  Dioxide. 

Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  solution  was  a  factor  in  determining  how  much  phosphoric  add 
was  dissolved  from  the  soil,  hence  it  was  necessary  to  ensure  a  solution 
of  approximately  constant  composition.  Distilled  water  was  charged 
with  carbon  dioxide  in  an  ordinary  sekogene,  and  the  required  volume 
was  drawn  off  and  added  to  the  soil  in  the  bottle ;  the  mixture  was 
then  shaken  for  a  minute  or  two  and  the  stopper  withdrawn  to  allow 
the  escape  of  any  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  shaken  out  of  the  super- 
saturated solution.  In  this  way,  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  would  be 
approximately  saturated  under  atmospheric  pressure  and  contain,  within 
negligible  limits,  always  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  After 
shaking  for  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  and  filtration,  an  aliquot 
portion  of  the  extract  was  evaporated  and  ignited,  the  residue  was 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  again  evaporated,  heated  in  an  air- 
bath  at  120 — 150°  for  an  hour  to  render  the  silica  insoluble,  and 
finally  taken  up  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  before  being  precipitated 
with  molybdic  acid.  As  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  which  go  into 
solution  in  the  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxide  are  very  small,  they 
were  estimated  byacolorimetricmethod  devised  by  Pagnoul  (iinn.  Agron,, 
1899,  26,  5),  which  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  brown  colour  produced 
when  a  solution  of  the  phosphomolybdic  acid  precipitate  in  ammonia  is 
added  to  an  acid  solution  containing  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  tint 
is  compai'ed  by  a  method  of  trial  and  error  with  that  similarly  pro- 
duced by  successive  quantities  of  a  standardised  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

The  experiments  were  begun  on  some  of  the  soils  from  the 
Broadbalk  Field,  Rothamsted,  which  had  been  growing  wheat  under 
known  conditions  of  manuring  since  1843.  The  treatment  of  the 
various  plots  has  repeatedly  been  described  (Dyer,  Phil,  Trans,,  1901, 
194,  Series  B,  235  ;  Hall  and  Flymen,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  117)  ;  it  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  summarise  very  briefly  the  important  features  as 
regards  the  annual  supply  of  phosphoric  acid. 
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Table  I. — Description  of  Soils. 

Totol 
Date  at .  Phosphoric      produce, 

which  acid.  Average 

treatment  Lbs.  per  acre     lbs.  per 

Plot      began.  Annual  manuring.  in  manure.         acre. 

Broadbalk  WhetU  Field. 

2b         1843    Dung 78(?)  6049 

3         1843    Unmanured  ' —  2009 

5         1849    Superphosphate ;  potassium,  sodium,  and 

magnesium  siQphates 64  2808 

7  1849    Superphosphate  ;  alkaline  sulphates  and 

ammonium  salts  64  5775 

8  1852    Superphosphate  ;  alkaline  sulphates  and 

ammonium  salts 64  6913 

10        1845    Ammonium  salts  only —  3408 

Hoas  Barhy  Field. 

1  1852  Sodium  nitrate  only    —  8748 

2  1 852  Superphosphate ;  sodium  nitrate 64  543 1 

3  1852  Alkaline  sulphates ;  sodium  nitrate '  —  3987 

4  1852  Superphosphate  ;  alkaline  sulphates  and 

sodium  nitrate  64  5529 

Thus,  Plots  2y  5,  7 J  and  8  receive  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  every 
yeftr;  on  Plot  2  it  is  applied  as  dung,  on  the  others  as  ''super- 
pbosphate."  In  the  absence  of  nitrogen,  the  crop  and  the  loss  of 
phosphoric  acid  ajre  very  small  on  Plot  6  ;  they  are  much  increased  on 
Plot  7,  and  still  further  on  Plot  8.  Plot  3  receives  no  phosphoric  acid, 
nor  does  Plot  10,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  has 
been  greater,  because  of  the  use  of  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  every  year. 

Table  II.  -  Phosphoric  Acid  dissolved  by  Water  saturated  vnth 

Carbon  Dioxide, 

Milligrams  per  100  grams  of  soil. 
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Table  II  gives  some  of  the  results  obtained,  which  are  also  set  out  in 
graphic  form  in  Fig.  1. 

As  the  extractions  proceeded,  the  process  became  disturbed  by  the 
difficulty  of  filtration;  with  the  first  and  second  extractions  it  was 
easy,  the  finer  particles  of  the  soil  being  kept  in  a  flocculated  condition 
by  the  presence  of  calcium  bicarbonate  and  other  salts  in  the  solution. 
But  as  soon  as  all  the  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil  had  been  removed 
by  the  carbonated  water,  filtration  became  exceedingly  slow,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  filtrate.  The  presence  of  even  a 
small  quantity  of  fine  soil  in  the  extract  would   add  a  quantity  of 


PhoaphorU  add  in  sail.    Extractions  vfiih  carbon  dioxide  and  loaUr, 
Milligrams.  Broadbalk  soils. 

P.O5. 


7th  8th 

extractions. 


phosphoric  acid  too  great  to  be  neglected,  and  the  introduction  of  even 
soluble  flocculators,  such  as  calcium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate, 
seemed  to  precipitate  some  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  with  the 
sediment.  Putting  aside  the  expenditure  of  time  the  process  began 
to  invplve,  such  a  fertile  source  of  errors  was  thus  introduced  in  the 
determination  of  the  very  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  that  in 
view  of  the  trend  of  such  results  as  could  be  trusted  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  process. 

A  consideration  of  the  results  and  curves  shows  that  in  most  cases 
less  phosphoric  acid  is  extracted  by  the  second  than  by  the  first 
extraction  ;  a  steady  equilibrium  is  not  immediately  attained,  indicating 
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that  soil  phosphate  which  is  ^rst  attacked  is  not  combined  In  the  same 
way  as  the  rest.  After  a  falling  off  in  the  second  extraction,  a  rise  in 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  going  into  solution  is  generally  obserTed, 
and  this  rise  coincides  with  the  complete  removal  of  calcium  carbonate 
from  the  soil.  Evidently  at  each  extraction  a  somewhat  complex  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  is  attained,  in  which  the  free  carbon  dioxide,  the 
calcium  carbonate,  and  the  soil  phosphates  all  are  variable  factors. 
This  is  made  more  clear  by  a  consideration  of  experiments  7  and  8,  in 
which,  after  each  extraction,  an  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  was 
returned  to  the  soil  equivalent  to  that  removed  by  the  previous 
extraction.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  the  initial  decline  in  the  first 
two  or  three  extractions  practically  a  constant  condition  is  attained, 
and  the  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  soil  phosphates,  the  calcium 
carbonate,  and  the  free  carbon  dioxide  is  repeated  indefinitely. 

Looking  at  the  results  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  soil 
produces  with  carbon  dioxide  and  water  a  characteristic  solution  of 
phosphoric  acid  which  does  not  vary  greatly  in  concentration  when 
the  solution  is  renewed.  This  position  of  equilibrium  is,  however, 
different  for  each  soil,  and  since  it  does  fall  off  considerably  from  the 
first  to  the  second  extraction,  and  as  again  it  bears  no  particular 
relation  to  the  total  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  it  would 
seem  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  rather  than  the  mass  of  the  soil 
phosphates.  The  concentration  of  the  solution,  however,  reflects  the 
manurial  treatment  the  soil  has  received,  so  that  if  we  may  take  these 
laboratory  solutions  as  a  guide  to  the  composition  of  the  soil  water,  the 
fertilisers  applied  in  the  past,  so  far  from  being  without  effect, 
condition  wholly  the  concentration  in  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil  wateri 
and  in  consequence  the  supply  of  this  constituent  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant. 

Daring  the  progress  of  these  experiments,  the  tile  drains  beneath  the 
plots  yielding  the  soils  under  investigation  began  to  run  for  the  first 
time  after  a  long  period  of  dry  weather.  Samples  of  the  water  were 
taken  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  concentration  of 
which,  however,  was  far  below  that  obtained  in  the  carbonated  water 
in  the  laboratory,  being  in  most  cases  only  about  one-tenth  as  much. 
Plot  5  yielded  0-00044  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  Plot  7,  00003  per 
cent.,  and  Plot  3  a  trace  too  small  for  estimation.  The  samples  were 
taken  at  hourly  intervals  during  the  day  when  the  drains  were  running 
and  then  mixed  ;  probably  the  more  concentrated  early  runnings,  which 
represent  the  true  soil  solution,  had  become  much  diluted  by  the  later 
water  running  rapidly  through  the  soil.  The  composition  of  these 
samples,  then,  settles  nothing  as  to  whether  the  carbon  dioxide 
solutions  obtained  in  the  laboratory  can  be  taken  to  represent  the 
soil  water.     These  experiments  with  carbon  dioxide  and  water  as  a 
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solvent  may  be  taken  to  demonstrate  that  a  hard  and  fast  line  cannot 
be  drawn  between  the  phosphoric  acid  going  into  solution  and  tluU 
which  remains  behind.  The  solution  can  be  renewed  repeatedlji  and 
although  it  will  diminish  somewhat  in  concentration  with  successiTB 
extractions,  the  change  is  such  as  would  indicate  the  presence  in  the 
soil  of  an  indefinite  series  of  phosphoric  acid  compounds,  akin  to  one 
another  and  only  varying  slightly  in  composition.  For  practical 
purposes,  the  average  position  of  equilibrium  obtained  in  the  first  six 
extractions  would  supply  a  very  fair  index  to  the  character  of  the  soil 
as  judged  from  its  past  history,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  any 
beyond  empirical  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results.  Since 
the  difficulties  of  manipulation  put  the  process  out  of  question  as  a 
working  method  of  analysis,  the  further  use  of  carbon  dioxide  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  1  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid. 

Extractions  vdth  1  per  cent.  Solution  of  Citric  Acid. 

The  process  adopted  was  exactly  similar  bo  that  previously  described. 
One  hundred  grams  of  the  air-dried  soil  were  shaken  for  twenty  hours 
with  10  grams  of  citric  acid  and  1  litre  of  water,  the  solution  being 
filtered  and  the  phosphoric  acid  determined  in  the  usual  way.  The 
washed  soil  was  then  returned  to  the  bottle  and  the  process  repeated. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  original  calcium  carbonate,  most 
of  which  was  removed  by  the  first  extraction.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  does  diminish  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  <fec.,  dissolved  by  the  citric  acid  solution  (Cousins  and 
Hammond,  Analyst,  1903,  28,  238),  but  to  add  a  further  amount 
of  citric  acid  equivalent  to  the  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil  seems 
to  introduce  a  fresh  source  of  error.  The  Rothamsted  soils  only 
contain  about  3  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  amount  does 
not  vary  greatly  in  the  particular  plots  under  examination,  so  that 
it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  attempt  any  correction  on  this 
score. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  an  extraction  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  hours  with  continual  shaking  has  been  adopted  instead  of 
digestion  for  one  week  with  occasional  shaking,  as  originally  recom- 
mended by  Dyer  (loc,  cit,,  p.  142).  In  experiment  11,  each  ex- 
traction proceeded  for  five  days  with  continual  shaking;  in  10, 
the  same  soil  was  extracted  for  twenty  hours  only.  Other  experi- 
ments with  carbon  dioxide  led  to  the  same  conclusions.  The  results 
are  practically  the  same  whether  the  extraction  proceeds  for  one  or 
five  days ;  by  twenty  hours,  the  solution  has  come  into  equilibrium 
with  the  soil,  and  will  dissolve  no  more  phosphoric  acid  however  long 
the  contact  continues.     It  does  not,  however,  follow,  as  subsequent 
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extractions  show,  that  all  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  the  citric  acid 
has  been  removed  in  the  first  extraction.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
phosphoric  acid  continues  to  be  dissolved  with  each  separate  ex- 
traction, it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  study  the  time  factor 
further. 

The  soils  ahready  described  from  the  Broadbalk  Field  were  examined, 
and,  in  addition,  four  soils  from  the  Hoos  Field,  which  has  carried 
barley  under  the  same  system  of  manuring  since  1852.     Four  other 

Table  III. — Phosphoric  Acid  dissolved  by  1  per  cent.  Solution  of 
Citric  Add, 

MiUigrcms  per  100  grama  of  soil. 
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soils  were  used,  two  of  which,  Bramford  and  Saxmundham,  have  long 
been  under  experiment  by  the  Cambridge  University  Department  of 
Agriculture  {Report  on  ExpertTnents,  East  Suffolk^  1904).  They  an 
in  sharp  contrast,  Saxmundham  giving  a  very  pronounced  return  for 
applications  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  on  Bramford  show  no  retnm  in 
the  crop.  Cockle  Park  is  another  soil  on  which  field  experiments  bare 
been  repeatedly  tried  (Northumberland  Education  Committee,  Swadk 

Pfiospharic  acid  in  soil.     Extractions  with  1  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acidf 
BroadbcUk  soils. 
Milligi-ams. 

PA. 

70. 
5[ 


6th  extractions. 


Report  on  Eoeperimente^  1903);  it  shows  a  normal,  but  no  marked, 
response  to  phosphatic  manures.  Shenington  is  again  a  very  ex- 
ceptional soil,  for  although  it  contains  as  much  as  0'84  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid,  crops  grown  on  it  stand  in  great  need  of  phosphatic 
manuring,  probably  because  the  soil  contains  the  wholly  exceptional 
amount  of  28*16  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide  (Hall,  Jour,  Agri.  /Sb'., 
1905,  1,  85).  The  results  obtained  are  set  out  *in  Table  III  and 
in  Fig.  2. 
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It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  all  the  results  partake  of  the  same 
general  character ;  in  the  second  extraction,  there  is  obtained  some- 
thing less  than  half  the  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  by  the  first 
extraction,  the  third  extraction  yields  about  half  of  the  second, 
in  the  fourth  the  amount  dissolved  does  not  fall  so  much,  whilst 
eventually,  about  the  sixth  extraction,  the  amount  going  into  solution 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  constant.  When  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  dissolved  is  plotted  against  the  number  of  extractions,  the 
curre  shows  at  first  a  steep  descent,   then   the  fall  becomes  less 

Phoaj^unie  acid  in  soil.    Logarithms  of  arnounls  extracted  by  1  per  cent. 
soltUion  of  cUric  acid,    , 


5th  extractions. 


and  less  until  the  curve  becomes  practically  parallel  to  the  axis.  The 
position  of  the  curve  throughout  differs  for  each  soil,  and  the  relative 
character  of  the  curves  agrees  very  well  with  what  is  known  of 
the  cropping  and  manuring  of  the  plots  from  which  the  soils  were 
drawn. 

New  light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  the  curves  if,  instead  of 
the  amounts  dissolved  at  each  extraction,  their  logarithms  are  plotted, 
Fig.  3,  whereupon  it  is  seen  that  a  series  of  straight  lines  is  obtained 
from  the    Broadbalk    and   Hoos   plots  which   have  been  similarly 
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manured  wifch  superphosphate  every  year.  The  first  three  extractions 
yield  points  which  fall  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  straight  lines 
obtained  for  each  plot  are  parallel.  After  the  third  extraction,  then 
is  a  sudden  change  of  direction,  but  straight  lines  are  again  obtained; 
at  this  stage,  however,  the  quantities  dealt  with  are  so  small  that  tbe 
experimental  error  forbids  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  results.  Thd 
logarithmic  decrement  of  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  extracted  from 
Plots  5,  7,  and  8  indicates  that  in  each  case  there  exists  a  particular 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  of  which  a  certain  fraction  goes  into 
solution  at  the  first  extraction ;  of  the  remainder,  the  same  fraction 
goes  into  solution  at  the  second  extraction,  and  again  the  same  fraction 
of  what  is  still  left  dissolves  at  the  third  extraction.  The  fraction  of 
the  whole  which  goes  into  solution  approximates  very  closely  to  0*6 ; 
by  taking  this  coefficient,  the  following  comparison  between  the  calcu- 
lated and  observed  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  going  into  solution  is 
obtained. 

Table  IY. — Phosphoric  Acid  dissolved  at  Successive  ExlTactions, 
Milligrams  per  100  grams  of  soil. 
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Only  the  plots  which  have  been  continually  receiving  the  same 
superphosphate  manure  show  this  logarithmic  rate  of  decrement  in 
the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  going  into  solution ;  with  Plot  26, 
which  receives  the  variable  phosphates  contained  in  dung,  Plot  3, 
which  is  unmanured,  and  Bramford,  which  is  farmed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  results  when  plotted  do  not  fall  into  straight  lines.  But  as 
regards  the  four  Rothamsted  soils  receiving  superphosphate,  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  obtained  is  the  product  of 
the  active  mass  of  a  particular  phosphoric  acid  compound  present  and 
a  coefficient  which  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

The  exact  significance  of  the  observed  regular  partition  between  the 
solvent  and  the  soil  of  one  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soO 
on  these  plots  is  not  as  yet  apparent ;  it  does  not  fall  under  any  of  the 
recognised  laws  of  chemical  dynamics  of  a  solid  going  partially  into 
solution.  There  is  doubtless  a  somewhat  complex  condition  of 
equilibrium  set  up  between  the  dissolving  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid, 
and  the  various  bases  in  the  soil,  which  can  only  be  interpreted  by  a 
study,  now  in  hand,  of  the  similar  action  of  the  solvent  on  various 
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pure  phosphates  in  the  presence  of  such  bases  as  are  found  in  the  soil. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  logarithmic  portions  of 
the  cnrves  represent  a  single  phosphoric  acid  compound  in  the  soil, 
which  has  been  almost  wholly  removed  after  the  third  extraction,  and 
that  the  non-logarithmic  character  of  the  curves  yielded  by  the  other 
soils  indicates  that  their  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  a  more  varied 
and  irregular  state  of  combination,  as,  indeed,  would  be  expected 
from  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  plots. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  D.  Watt,  B.Sc.,  Carnegie  Scholar  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  for  some  further  experiments  on  the  conditions 
<^  equilibrium  set  up  between  phosphoric  acid,  the  citric  acid  solution, 
and  soil. 

One  possible  factor  is  the  action  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  particles, 
which  is  very  large,  from  10  to  40  square  metres  for  100  grams  of  the 
soils  employed.  Accordingly,  1  gram  of  basic  slag  was  shaken  with  the 
citric  acid  solution  alone  and  with  the  citric  acid  solution  to  which 
had  been  added  100  grams  of  "  slimes,''  or  kaolin,  or  soil.  The 
"  slimes "  consists  of  the  fiDest  portions  of  the  crushed  gold-bearing 
rock  from  the  Band ;  the  particles  vary  in  size  from  004  to  0*002  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  are  mainly  quartz  with  a  little  felspathic  material. 
This  crushed  rock  had  previously  been  treated  with  strong  hot  hydro- 
chloric add. 

The  following  results  show  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  going 
into  solution  in  1  litre  of  1  per  cent,  citric  acid  solution. 

Table  V. — PhaspJuyrie  Acid  dissolved  by  1   litre  of  1  per  cerU.  Citric 

Acid  Solution, 

Ezpt  Phosphoric  acid. 

27  1  gram  of  basic  slag  alone 0*2117  gram 

2S  „  ,,         pZtt*  100  grams  of  •'slimes" 0*2086    „ 

29  »  „  „  „        kaoUn   0*2080    „ 

80  „  „  „  „        soil(Hoosl)...        0*1428    „ 

81  100  grams  of8oil(Hoosl)  alone  0*0059    ,, 

The  amount  retained  by  the  ''  slimes  "  and  the  kaolin  is  inappreci- 
able, so  that  surface  actions  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration,  but 
the  presence  of  the  soil  withdraws  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  solution.  In  a  second 
series  of  experiments,  pure  dicalcic  phosphate  was  employed  as  being 
wholly  soluble  in  the  citric  acid  solution,  and  the  following  results 
were  obtained : 
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Table  VI. — Phosphoric  Acid  dissolved  by  1  litre  qf  1  per  cetU,  Citric 

Acid  Solution. 

Kxpt.  Phosphoric  acid. 

82     1  gram  of  dicalcic  phosphate  alone    0'486gram 

38  ,,  „  ,,  with  0*64  percent,  of  citric  acid    ...0*470    „ 

34  ,,  „  „  plus  100  gi-ains  of  Woburn  soil  (R)*.  0-435     „ 

36  „  „  „  M  ,,  „         „    (2A).  0-429     „ 

36  ,,  „  ,,  ,,     100  gi-ams  of  Shenington  soil...  0*252    ,, 

37  Shenington  soil  alone 0-0128  „ 

*  A  light  sandy  soil  from  the  Stackyard  Field  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Farm. 

The  Woburn  and  Shenington  soils  contain  no  calcium  carbonate  to 
neutralise  the  citric  acid  solution,  although  in  the  latter  case  the 
oxide  of  iron  reduced  the  acidity  of  the  solution.  But  on  acting  on 
1  gram  of  the  dicalcic  phosphate  alone  with  a  citric  acid  solution 
of  this  reduced  strength,  there  was  but  little  fall  in  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  dissolved. 

These  results  show  very  clearly  that  when  the  citric  acid  solvent  is 
in  contact  with  the  soil,  the  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is 
attained  represents  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  that  which  goes 
into  the  acid  solution  and  that  which  remains  combined  with  the  soil 
bases.  The  action  of  the  citric  acid  is  not  simply  to  dissolve  the 
whole  of  one  or  more  phosphoric  acid  compounds  present  in  the  soil ; 
in  the  cases  just  cited,  experiments  30  and  36,  phosphoric  acid  already 
seen  to  be  soluble  in  the  acid  is  retained  in  a  solid  state  by  the  soil. 

Mr.  Watt  also  attempted  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil  phos- 
phates attacked  by  the  successive  citric  acid  solutions  by  determining 
the  bases  which  were  simultaneously  dissolved,  with  the  following 
results : 


Table  VII. — Bases  dissolved  by  1  per  ceiU,  Citric  Acid  Solution, 

Broadbalk,  Plot  3.  Broadbalk,  Plot  5. 

CaO.  FejOj.  AlaOj.  CaO.  FcaO,.  AlgO,. 

First    1-92  0  090  0  398  1'74  0-080  0-343 

Second    0127  0*056  0074  0-129  0*064  0-069 

Thiid 0-042  0*068  0-056               —  0054  0*041 

These  experiments,  however,  lead  to  nothing ;  there  is  always  more 
of  each  base  dissolved  than  would  be  necessary  to  combine  with  the 
whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  solution  at  the  same  time. 

Reviewing  the  experiments  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
soil  contaius  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  of  varying  solubility;  the 
more  easily  dissolved  compounds  removed  in  the  first  few  extractions 
are   present  in  comparatively  small  amounts,  so  that  the  amounts 
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going  into  solution  fall  rapidly  with  each  extraction*  After  the  fourth 
or  fifth  extraction,  a  point  is  reached  when  the  compound  remaining  in 
the  Boii  seeme  to  be  uniform,  as  shown  by  the  approximately  constant 
concentration  in  phosphoric  acid  which  the  later  solutions  now 
attain.  This  constant  equilibrium  point  is  not,  however,  the  same  for 
all  soils;  it  is  evidently  determined  by  certain  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  phosphoric  acid  compounds  which  are  characteristic  of 
each  soil. 

The  results  lend  no  support  to  Whitney's  theory,  that  all  soils  will 
form  in  nature  solutions  of  approximately  constant  composition,  re- 
presenting an  equilibrium  between  the  soil  phosphoric  acid  and  the 
solvent  water  which  is  independent  of  the  mass  of  the  former,  for 
although  the  1  per  cent,  solution  is  a  much  more  drastic  solvent  than 
the  natural  soil  water,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
its  action  will  be  essentially  different  in  kind  ;  indeed  one  of  us  has 
already  attempted  to  show  that  all  weak  acid  solvents  attack  the 
soil  in  a  very  similar  fashion  (Hall  and  Flymen,  loc.  eii,).  The 
present  results  indicate  that  there  are  essentially  different  compounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  different  soils,  possessing  initially  different 
points  of  equilibrium  with  solvents,  and  the  more  soluble  of  these 
compounds  are  present  in  such  comparatively  small  amounts  that  their 
mass  becomes  a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  strength  of  the 
solution.  In  other  words,  the  soil  water  will  be  of  varying  concentra- 
tion in  phosphoric  acid  in  different  soils,  and  when  the  crops  remove 
this  phosphoric  acid  by  their  growth,  the  soils  will  again  differ  in  their 
power  of  renewing  the  solution,  because  of  variations  in  the  mass 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  phosphate  which  gave  rise  to  the  original 
solution. 

There  remains  the  practical  question  of  how  far  these  results 
obtained  by  repeated  extractions  of  phosphoric  acid  from  a  soil  with 
the  dilute  citric  acid  solution  bear  on  the  practice  of  soil  analysis,  in 
which  one  extraction  only  is  attempted.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all 
the  "available"  or  readily  soluble  phosphoric  acid  will  be  represented 
by  the  sum  of  the  phosphoric  acid  going  into  solution  in  the  first  four 
or  five  extractions,  until  the  low,  but  fairly  constant,  equilibrium  is 
attained  between  the  solvent  and  the  large  mass  of  "  dormant "  soil 
phosphates.  In  the  case  of  the  Bothamsted  soils  manured  with  super- 
phosphate, it  is  also  easy  to  determine  from  the  curve  the  original 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  which  divided  itself  between  solvent  and  soil 
bases  according  to  the  ascertained  coefficient.  In  Table  YIII  (p.  220) 
these  two  sets  of  quantities  are  set  out  as  percentages  and  as  pounds 
per  acre  in  the  first  nine  inches  of  soil,  below  which  depth  Dyer  has 
shown  {PhiL  Troin8.y  lac.  cU,)  the  manurial  applications  of  phosphoric 
add  do  not  sink,  even  when  soluble  in  water.  Against  them  are  set 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  Q 
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Table  VIII. — Pliosplhoric  Add  dissolved  hy  1  per  cent.  Citric  Acid 
compared  with  that  supplied  by  Manure. 


Amount  calcu- 

lated from  the 

Total  of  five 

first  extraction 

extractions. 

and  the 

Supplied 

Removed 

Plot. 

coefficient. 

in 
manure. 

in 
crop. 

Surplus. 

Per  cent. 

Lbs.  per 

Per  cent. 

Lbs.  per 

acre. 

acre. 

Broadbalk,  3    ... 

0-0226 

665 

0 

560 

-550 

5    ... 

0-1201 

3000 

0-117 

2925 

3960 

790 

3170 

„        7    ... 

0-0987 

2470 

0-093 

2326 

3810 

1370 

2440 

8    ... 

0-0823 

2065 

0-078 

1960 

8810 

1520* 

2290* 

„         2b  ... 

0-0826 

2060 

— 

— 

4780 

1650 

3130 

Hoos,  1 

0  0169 

400 

__ 



0 

665 

-565 

,,      2 

0-0926 
0-0799 

2316 
2000 

0-087 

2176 

3390 
3390 

1200 
1240 

2190 

„      4 

2150 

*  Approximate  estimate.    The  crop  of  Plot  8  has  seldom  been  analysed. 

the  total  applications  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manure  since  the 
beginning  of  the  experiments  together  with  the  amounts  removed  in 
the  crop,  so  as  to  show  the  surplus  accumulated  in  the  soil.  These 
surpluses  agree  very  closely  with  the  total  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid 
soluble  in  citnc  acid.  On  the  one  hand  might  be  deducted  the  amount 
of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  supplied  by  the  unmanured  soil  itself  to  the 
citric  acid  solution,  and  on  the  other  the  amount  contained  in  the  crop 
grown  by  the  unmanured  plot  without  any  applications  of  manure, 
but  as  these  two  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  happen  to  coincide  very 
closely  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  the  correction. 

For  the  dunged  plot,  the  agreement  between  the  phosphoric  acid 
dissolved  by  the  citric  acid  and  the  surplus  of  the  manurial  phosphoric 
acid  over  that  removed  by  the  crops  is  by  no  means  so  close,  but  in 
this  case  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  supplied  in  the  manure  is  bat 
an  approximate  estimate,  and  some  of  it  is,  without  doubt,  combined 
in  forms  less  attackable  by  the  citric  acid  than  are  the  compounds 
formed  when  superphosphate  is  precipitated  in  the  soil. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  repeated  extractions  in  citric  acid  do 
eventually  dissolve  all  the  phosphoric  acid  which  has  been  added 
to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  soluble  phosphates  for  the  previous  fifty 
years  or  so.  But  the  total  amount  of  such  readily  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  bears  a  fairly  constant  ratio  to  that  which  is  dissolved  in  the  first 
extraction,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  last  column  in  Table  IIL     Since 
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also  the  numbers  obtained  for  citric  acid  soluble  phosphoric  acid  can 
only  be  interpreted  empirically  bj  comparison  with  the  results  yielded 
by  soils  the  response  of  which  to  phosphatic  manures  has  been 
detennined  by  field  trials,  then  for  ordinary  analytical  purposes  the 
single  extraction  is  likely  to  gi^e  as  much  information  as  repeated 
attacks  with  the  same  solvent. 

Particularly  on  the  majority  of  soils  under  ordinary  cultivation 
which  have  not  been  regularly  manured  year  after  year  in  the 
same  manner,  the  attack  of  the  citric  acid  is  not  a  sharply  defined 
action,  bringing  into  solution  one  or  two  definite  compounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  which  can  be  termed  '*  available,"  but  is,  instea^*  ^ 
complicated  process  in  which  equilibrium  is  established  between  the 
solvent  and  a  large  number  of  compounds  of  varying  grades  of 
solubility,  so  that  for  practical  purposes  it  is  useless  to  repeat  the 
extractions  until  more  knowledge  is  attained  of  the  separate  actions 
which  go  to  make  up  the  observed  results.  For  the  present,  the 
process  of  extraction  with  citric  acid  must  still  be  regarded  and 
interpreted  empirically.  Probably  the  solvent  process  is  parallel 
to  the  actions  going  on  in  nature,  which  render  the  soil  phosphoric 
ftcid  available  for  the  plant,  but  this  cannot  be  decided  a  priori ;  it 
mtist  be  determined  by  the  agreement  between  the  results  yielded 
hy  the  solvent  and  the  response  of  the  crop  on  the  same  soil  to 
phosphatic  fertilisers. 

General  Conclusions. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  examination  of  the  process  of 
attacking  a  soil  with  weak  acid  solvents  may  be  summarised  as  follows. 

1.  The  solvent  does  not  at  once  remove  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
capable  of  going  into  solution  in  the  particular  solvent  employed ; 
iostead  an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  solvent  and  in  the  soil. 

2.  The  concentration  of  the  solution  in  equilibrium  with  the  soil 
falls  with  each  successive  attack  of  the  soil  by  the  same  solvent.  This 
indicates  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  several  compounds  of  varying 
notability,  the  mass  of  the  more  soluble  being  small  and  of  the  same 
Older  as  the  amounts  going  into  solution  in  the  earlier  extracts.  When 
these  more  soluble  compounds  have  been  removed,  an  approximate 
constant  equilibrium  is  attained  between  the  phosphoric  acid  remaining 
in  the  soil  and  that  going  itito  solution  at  each  extraction,  indicating 
^hat  after  the  more  soluble  compounds  have  been  removed  there 
remains  a  phosphate  in  each  soil  of  such  low  solubility  that  the 
amount  going  into  solution  at  each  extraction  is  independent  of  the 
niass  present  in  the  soil. 

3.  With   soils  which  have  been  for  many  years  manured  with  a 

Q  2 
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particular  phosphate,  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  going  into 
solution  in  successive  extractions  with  1  per  cent,  citric  acid  solution 
follow  a  logarithmic  law  of  decrement,  indicating  the  presence  of  one 
particular  phosphate  which  dissolves  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  it 
present  in  the  soil.  This  law  does  not,  however,  hold  for  ordinary  soils 
which  have  been  variously  manured. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  Rothamsted  soils,  the  sum  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  dissolved  out  by  the  £u:*st  five  extractions  with  citric  acid 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  known  surplus  of  phosphoric  acid 
accumulated  by  the  additions  of  manure  to  the  soil. 

5.  Assuming  that  the  solvent  actions  of  the  soil-water  and  of  the 
weak  acid  solvents  employed  in  the  laboratory  are  comparable,  the 
evidence  lends  no  support  to  the  theory  that  all  soils  give  rise  to  a 
natural  soil  solution  of  approximately  constant  composition,  which  is 
not  disturbed  by  the  use  of  fertilisers  containing  phosphoric  acid. 

6.  For  the  practical  purposes  of  soil  analysis,  the  evidence  afforded 
by  a  single  extraction  of  the  soil  for  twenty  hours  with  oontiniuJ 
shaking  is  very  similar  to  that  obtained  from  a  series  of  suooessiTe 
extractions  by  the  same  solvent  and  leads  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
to  the  manurial  requirements  of  the  soil. 


XXVIII. — Studies  in  the  Camphane  Series.  Part  XXL 
Be7izenediazo  -  -^  -  semicarhazinocamphor  and  its 
Derivatives. 

By  Mabtin  Onslow  Fobster. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  diazonium  salts  produce  diazoamino- 
compounds  with  aliphatic  bases,  these  mixed  fatty-aromatic  deriv- 
atives have  not  been  studied  so  extensively  as  the  corresponding 
substances  obtained  from  benzenoid  amines.  The  unusual  chemical 
activity  displayed  by  camphoryl-i/r-semicarbazide  (Forster  and  flerz, 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  722,  826),  and  the  stability  conferred  on  iU 
derivatives  by  the  presence  of  the  camphor  nucleus,  suggested  the 
possibility  of  coupling  the  substance  with  the  diazonium  complex,  and 
I  find  that,  in  general,  the  i/r-semicarbazide  nitrate  dissolved  in  water 
yields  a  precipitate  immediately  on  treatment  with  the  diazonium  salt 
prepared  from  a  benzenoid  amine.  The  resulting  compounds  are 
derivatives  of  benzenediazO'^lf'Semioarhcudnoeamphar, 

XOH)-NH-CO 


<^8Hi,<J^^ 
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the  subetanoe  obtained  from  aniline  itself,  and  in  this  commnnication 
they  are  referred  to  by  the  class  name  diazo-^-iemicarbokzvMy  in  order 
to  signalise  their  general  analogy  to  diazoamines ;  the  members  of  the 
new  series  are  well-defined,  stable  compounds,  which,  in  the  undissolved 
state,  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  diazo-^-semicarbazines  are  prepared  by 
a  general  method  precisely  similar  to  that  which  furnishes  the  diazo- 
amines, they  distinguish  themselves  from  the  older  group  of  compounds 
in  several  fundamental  particulars.  One  of  the  best-known  peculiarities 
of  the  latter  class  is  the  behaviour  of  its  members  in  the  guise  of  a 
solid  solution  composed  of  the  diazoamine,  X'NIN'NHY,  and  the  iso- 
meric Y*N'.N-NHX,  and  unless  the  formation  of  such  a  system 
depends  on  the  presence  of  two  aromatic  nuclei,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  benzenediazo-^emicarbazinocamphor  would  display  the 
properties  of  the  isomerides 

,,^     J3B. N-NH-NIN-aH. 

OH  A^ f^ 

simultaneously.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  diazo-^-semi- 
carbazine  in  question  appears  to  be  an  individual,  because  dilute  alkalis 
nsoWe  it  quantitatively  into  camphoryl-^-carbamide  and  phenylazo- 
imide: 

ftnd  the  same  change  occurs  when  an  alcoholic  solution  is  exposed  to 
light  daring  several  days.  Moreover,  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
(o  separate  benzenediazonium  salts  from  it  by  acids,  or  to  obtain  from 
it  on  reduction  either  aniline  or  phenylhydrazine  by  a  process  which 
does  not  first  liberate  phenylazoimide.  Furthermore,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  benzenoid  diazoamines  are  transformed  into  aminoazo- 
oompounds  fail  to  bring  about  the  corresponding  change  in  the 
benzenediazo-^-semicarbazine. 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  diazo-^-semicarbazines 
resemble  more  closely  the  buzylene  derivatives  than  the  diazoamines. 
The  foregoing  expression  for  benzenediazo-i/r-semicarbazinocamphor 
contains  the  substituted  group,  NH^'NH'NINH,  characteristic  of  the 
compound  first  obtained  by  Curtius  (Ber.,  1893,  26, 1263),  and  further 
investigated  by  Wohl  and  Schiff  {£er.,  1900, 33,  2471).  The  probable 
formation  of  such  derivatives  was  suggested  by  the  work  of  Griess 
(Ber,,  1876,  0,  1659),  who  found  that  the  products  from  hydrazine- 
benzoic  acid  and  benzenediazonium  nitrate  are  identical  with  those 
from  diazotised  aminobenzoic  acid  and  phenylhydrazine,  namely, 
aminobenzoic  acidi   phenylazoimide,  aniline,  and   triazobenzoic  acid; 
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similarly,  Emil  Fischer  {Annalen,  1878,  190,  94)  observed  that 
benzenediazonium  nitrate  or  sulphate  acting  on  phenylhydrazine  gives 
phenylazoimide  and  aniline.  Curtius  {loc,  cU,)  isolated  hipporylphenyl- 
buzylene,  CoHg-CO-NH-CHg-CO-NH-NH-NIN-CeH,,  from  benzene- 
diazonium sulphate  and  hippuryl hydrazine,  whilst  Wohl  {Bar.,  1893, 
26,  1587;  compare  also  Wohl  and  Schiff,  loc.  cit.)  prepared 
unsymmetrical  diphenylbuzylene  or  benzenediazophenylhydrazine 
from  benzenediazonium  nitrate  and  phenylhydrazine.  Hipporyl- 
phenylbuzylene,  however,  is  a  very  unstable  substance,  even  in  the 
solid  state ;  solutions  rapidly  undergo  decomposition,  whilst  aqueous 
alkalis,  alkali  carbonates,  and  dilute  mineral  acids  attack  the  com- 
pound at  once.  This  distinction  from  benzenediazo-^-semicarbazino- 
camphor  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  terminal  nitrogen  atom, 
to  which  is  attached  the  hippuryl  group,  is  still  associated  with  an 
atom  of  hydrogen,  this  being  displaced  in  the  camphor  derivative.  A 
still  more  important  difference,  however,  is  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
sole  decomposition  products  of  the  diazo-i/r-semicarbazine  are  camphoryl- 
^-carbamide  and  phenylazoimide, 


CH Ni-NH-NIN-C^H^ 

^8**"N!3(OH)-NH-CO 

^«^i^<J(OH).NH-6o  +^«^»'^«' 

hippurylphenylbuzylene  yields  not  only  hippuramide  and  phenylazo- 
imide, which  spring  from  the  normal  modification  already  formulated, 
but  also  aniline  and  hippurylazoimide,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
arising  from  the  isomeric  form  NHBz-CHj-CO'NIN-NH-NHPh  or 
NEBz-CHj-CO-NH-NIN-NHPh.  From  this  point  of  view,  hippuryl- 
phenylbuzylene, like  the  diazoamines,  would  appear  to  be  a  solid 
solution  comprising  two  tautomeric  substances. 

Benzenediazo-^-semicarbazinocamphor  being  clearly  an  individual, 
and  not  a  solid  solution,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  the  isomerie 
form  from  camphorylnitroso-i/r-carbamide  and  phenylhydrazine.  Action 
between  the  substances  takes  place  readily  enough,  but  not  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  equation 


'8Hh<V 


-N*NO 


On  the  contrary,  a  quantitative  yield  of  phenylsemicarbazide  is 
obtained,  the  elements  of  cyanic  acid  being  removed  by  phenylhydr 
azine  in  a  manner  recalling  the  elimination  of  the  same  substauM 
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when  camphorylazoimide  is  prodnoed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
the  nitrate  of  camphoryl-^-semicarbazide  (Forster  and  Fierz,  Trans., 
1905,  87,  826). 

In  reviewing  the  general  properties  of  the  diazo-t/f-semicarbazines, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  whilst  the  o-,  m-,  and  jE>-nitrobenzenediazo- 
compounds  are  intensely  coloured,  and  benzenediazo-^-semicarbazino- 
camphor  is  distinctly,  although  faintly,  yellow,  the  toluene,  ^-chloro- 
benzene,  and  ^-bromobenzene  derivatives  are  snow-white.  This 
observation  appears  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  value  of  colour  as  a 
clue  to  structure,  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  for  many  years. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  diazo-^-semicarbazines 
described  in  this  paper  have  a  common  structure,  not  merely  because 
the  method  of  preparation  is  a  general  one,  but  because  the  quantita- 
tive resolution  into  camphoryl-^-carbamide  and  the  substituted 
phenylazoimide  is  undergone  by  each  one.  If  colour  is  to  be  regarded 
as  establishing  the  presence  in  a  molecule  of  some  particular  form  of 
linkage,  which  appears  to  be  |the  view  of  H.  E.  Armstrong,  the 
members  of  any  group  in  which  the  compounds  have  a  common 
structure  should  be  either  all  coloured  or  all  colourless.  Here  is  a 
case  in  which  that  is  not  so.  A  still  more  striking  instance  has  been 
brought  to  light  quite  recently  by  Stobbe  (5er.,  1905,  38,  3673),  in 
working  with  certain  carbozylic  acids  of  the  butadiene  series,  derived 
from  the  unknown  butadiene-jSy-dicarbozylic  acid, 

CHjIC-COaH 
CHalC'COjH' 
by  the  introduction  of  hydrocarbon  radicles  in  the  place  of  methylene 
hydrogen  atoms.  These  are  called  fulgenic  acids,  and  Stobbe  has 
found  that  of  this  series  only  the  tetraphenyl-  and  triphenyl-fulgenic 
acids  are  coloured,  whilst  the  tetramethyl-,  trimethylphenyl-,  dimethyl- 
diphenyl-,  and  diphenyl-fulgenic  acids  are  colourless ;  similarly, 
amongst  the  anhydrides,  the  tetramethylfulgide  alone  is  colourless, 
tbe  fulgides  of  the  remaining  acids  displaying  a  colour  which  becomes 
intensified  from  sulphur-yellow  to  blood-red  as  the  accumulation  of 
benzenoid  substituents  proceeds.  Each  of  these  compounds  contains 
four  ethenoid  linkages,  which  are  thus  powerless  to  produce  colour 
until  stimulated  by  benzene  nuclei.  They  show  clearly  enough  that 
the  presence  of  ethenoid  linkages  may  predispose  to  colour  without 
actually  causing  selective  absorption  in  the  visible  part  of  the 
spectrum,  this  being  finally  developed  by  the  introduction  of  some 
exciting  group. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  justification  for  the  assertion 
made  in  a  recent  paper  by  H.  E.  Armstrong  and  W.  Eobertson 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,  1283)  that  of  the  four  camphordioximes  "  not  one 
can  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  formula  C3H^^(CINOH)2,  since 
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they    are    not    only    colourless^    but    form    colourless    solutions  in 
alkali." 

Armstrong  and  Robertson  ignore  the  fact  that  the  monoimine  of 
camphorquinone  and  the  derivative  it  yields  with  bornylcarbimide, 

o.H„<9:™       „.       c.H„4«-°°-"=-«..'>.., 

are  colourless  (Forster  and  Fierz,  loc  cU.),  and  maintain  that  the 
formule 

^  _  ^c:n-oh         ,         „  „  ^c:N-NHPh 

CaH„<J.Q  and  0,n,,<^.^ 

for  Monitrosocamphor  and  camphorquinonephenylhydrazone  respec- 
tively are  precluded  by  the  absence  of  colour  in  these  substances. 

The  danger  of  drawing  hasty  conclusions  from  a  physical  property 
before  determining  the  exact  relation  between  that  property  and 
constitution  can  be  illustrated  from  another  reihark  by  Armstrong 
and  Bobertson  {loe,  oit,,  p.  1279).  In  discussing  the  condensation 
product  of  camphorquinone  and  unsymmetrical  diphenylhydrazine, 
which  they  admit  has  the  old-fashioned  type  of  constitution, 

they  say,  ''moreover,  notwithstanding  that  it  contains  two  phenyl 
groups  next  the  ethenoid  junction,  it  has  but  a  moderately  high 
molecular  rotatory  power  (420^),  thus  confirming  our  assumption  that 
the  GIN  azethenaid  junction  is  not  likely  to  exert  so  powerful  an 
influence  as  the  CIC  (ordinary  ethenoid)  junction."  Surely  this 
argument  is  fallacious  1  Comparison  is  drawn  between  benzylidene- 
camphor  and  camphorquinonediphenylhvdrazone : 

[M]d  1010^  [M],>  420^ 

and  it  is  claimed  that  the  molecular  rotatory  power  reveals  a  greater 
influence  exerted  by  the  CIC  junction  than  by  the  GIN  junction. 
This  superior  influence  may  or  may  not  exist,  but  for  the  following 
reasons  I  submit  that  the  case  under  discussion  does  not  justify  the 
conclusion  drawn.  In  tho  first  place,  the  two  phenyl  groups  in  the 
hydrazone  are  not  ''next  the  ethenoid  junction,"  as  stated  by 
Armstrong  and  Bobertson,  the  nitrogen  atom  with  which  they  are 
associated  being  separated  by  another  atom  of  nitrogen  from  the 
double  linkage,  whilst  benzylidenecamphor  contains  the  phenyl  group 
directly  combined  with  the  carbon  atom  which  participates  in  the 
junction;  the  optical  effect  might  well  be  greater  in  benzylidene- 
camphor from  this  cause.    In  the  second  place,  the  displacement  of 
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hydrogen  by  phenyl  is  symmetrical  in  the  case  of  the  hydrazone, 
onsymmetrical  in  benzylidenecamphor,  and  I  have  shown  (Trans., 
1899,  76^  937)  that  the  latter  condition  can  exert  a  marked  eCFect  on 
rotatory  power ;  comparing  bomylamine  with  methylbomylamine  and 
dimethylbomylamine, 

CsH,,<J^f  ^sHiK^H^NHMe  ^«^"<6H-NMe/ 

[a]D  57-1°.  [a]o  95-9°.  [a]p  59'6° 

it  is  fonnd  that  symmetrical  displacement  of  hydrogen  leaves  the 
rotatory  power  almost  nnchanged,  whilst  unsymmetrical  displacement 
produces  a  very  considerable  difference.  The  argument  of  Armstrong 
and  Robertson  regarding  the  optical  value  of  the  azethenoid  junction 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  hardly  justified  by  facts.  But,  even  if  sound, 
it  might  well  be  used  against  their  general  proposition  as  to  the 
dioximes,  because  if  the  optical  influence  of  the  GIN  group  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  CIG  group,  the  chromogenic  effects  of  the  two  forms  of 
linkage  might  stand  in  the  same  relation.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  further  study  of  absorption  spectra  will  go  far  towards  explaining 
the  difficulties  presented  by  these  compounds. 

In  their  survey  of  the  hydrazones  derived  from  camphorquinonci 
Armstrong  and  Robertson  state  (loe.  cU.,  p.  1295)  that  the  phenyl- 
hydrazone,  the  methylphenylhydrazone,  and  the  benzylphenylhydr- 
&«me  "  must  be  regarded  as  compounds  altogether  different  in  structure 
from  the  diphenylhydrazone  on  account  of  their  colourless  character 
«nd  their  great  optical  activity.''  Recalling  the  fact  that  the  method 
by  which  these  compounds  are  prepared  is  a  general  one,  and  that 
Armstrong  and  Robertson  have  brought  forward  no  single  distinction 
of  a  chemical  nature,  I  venture  to  think  that  this  conclusion  is  with- 
out foundation,  particularly  as  one  of  the  materials  upon  which  their 
<lemoustration  depends  is  variously  described  as  ''  colourless  "  (^c.  cit,f 
p.  1295),  "almost  colourless"  {loc.  cit.,  p.  1294),  and  **very  pale 
jellow"  {loe,  eii.,p.  1290).  The  substances  I  describe  in  this  paper 
show  clearly  enough  that  there  may  be  a  group  of  compounds  prepared 
by  a  general  method  and  alike  in  chemical  behaviour,  some  members  of 
which  are  intensely  coloured,  whilst  others  are  snow-white.  Equally 
<lefimte  in  its  bearing  on  the  hydrazones  of  camphorquinone  is  the 
latest  work  of  Stobbe,  who  shows  that  not  only  does  the  substitution  of 
phenyl  for  a  methyl  group  in  tetramethylf ulgide  lead  from  a  colourless 
to  a  coloured  substance,  but  that  a  similar  change  occurs  in  the 
trisubstitnted  series,  for  whilst  tsopropyldimethylfulgide  is  colourless, 
dimethylphenylfnlgide,  dimethyl^tolylfulgide,  and  dimethylcumyl- 
folgide  are  yellow  {Ber.,  1905,  38,  3893),  dimethylfurylf ulgide  being 
orange  and  difurylfulgide  reddish-brown  {loc.  cU,^  p.  4075).     Unless 
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an  alternative  representation  of  these  coloured  compounds  is  forthcom- 
ing, for  which  at  present  there  is  no  chemical  demand  whatever,  the 
obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  appearance  or  absence  of  colour  in 
a  series  of  substances  oonstituted  alike  is  due  to  the  character  of  the 
group  introduced  into  the  potentially  chromogenic  nucleus.  It  is 
always  possible  that  more  delicate  experiments  and  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  geometrical  requirements  will  invalidate  the  Hantzsch- Werner 
hypothesis,  but  the  investigation  of  Armstrong  and  Robertson  leaves 
it  unshaken. 

Turning  now  from  the  question  of  colour,  there  remain  only  one  or 
two  points  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  diazo-^-semicarb- 
azines.  During  some  experiments  with  mercury  aoetamide  (Trans., 
1898,  73,  783),  I  found  that  diazoaminobenzene  combines  with  that 
substance,  forming  a  pale  yellow,  sparingly  soluble  compound  having 
the  composition  Ci2HiiN3,Hg(NHAc)2,  and  so  stable  in  character 
that,  unlike  diazoaminobenzene  itself,  it  has  remained  unchanged  in 
appearance  during  the  interval  of  eight  years,  although  exposed  to 
light  throughout  that  period.  Mercury  acetamide  combines  also  with 
every  one  of  the  diazo-^-semicarbazines  described  in  this  paper,  form- 
ing substances  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  derived  from 
the  orthonitrobenzene  compound,  are  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  they 
are  all  darker  in  colour  than  the  original  diazo-^-semicarbazines,  and 
those  obtained  from  the  colourless  members  of  the  series  are  yellow. 

With  regard  to  the  colourless  diazo-^Hsemicarbazines  themselves,  it 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  remove  every  trace  of  colour  by  crystal- 
lisation only,  but  the  toluene,  parachlorobenzene,  and  parabromo- 
benzene  compounds  were  obtained  snow-white  by  suspending  them  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  with  which  all  the  diazo-^-semicarbazines  form 
sparingly  soluble  salts,  and  adding  a  small  proportion  of  zinc  dust ;  in 
each  case,  the  rotation  of  the  decolorised  substance  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  the  original  material  to  make  sure  that  no  fundamental 
change  had  taken  place.  It  might  be  argued  that  possibly  the 
coloured  members  of  the  series  also  could  be  rendered  colourless  by  this 
process.  In  the  case  of  the  benzenediazo-^-semicarbazine,  faintly 
yellow  crystals  are  obtained  always,  and  the  nitrobenzene  and  para- 
methoxybenzene  compounds  undergo  some  profound  change  which  pre- 
cludes application  of  the  method ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  para- 
nitrobenzene  derivative  is  red,  because  it  has  been  prepared  indepen- 
dently from  the  pale  yellow  benzenediazo-i/r-semicarbazine  by  adding 
solid  sodium  nitrite  to  a  suspension  of  the  acetate  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

The  regularity  with  which  the  new  substances  are  resolved  into 
camphoryl-^-carbamide  and  the  corresponding  derivative  of  phenylazo- 
imide  suggests  this  as  a  method  for  preparing  substituted  azoimides 
from  such  bases  as  will  not  withstand  the  action  of  bromine.     In  this 
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connection,  it  is  intereeting  to  notice  that  the  osmophorio  value  of  the 
triazo-group  is  that  of  anise.  Phenylazoimide  has  not  that  smell,  but 
the  metanitro-  and  paranitro-derivatives  have  the  odour  faintly,  p-tolyl- 
azoimide  and  ohlorophenylazoimide  displaying  it  to  a  marked  extent, 
whilst  p-methoxyphenyl-(anisyl)azoimide  smells  almost  as  strongly  as 
anethole  itself,  although  the  anise  perfume  is  less  fragrant  and  more 
pungent  than  with  that  substance.  In  view  of  the  superior  osmophoric 
effect  of  ortho-substituted  derivatives  of  benzenoid  compounds  when 
compared  with  the  meta-  and  parsrisomeiides,  it  is  remarkable  that 
orthonitrophenylasoimide  should  be  odourless. 

EXPBBIMBMTAL. 

Benzenediazo-^-semicarbazinocamphorf 

CH ^n.nh.n:n-c.h, 

W^u<^(!,(OH)-NH-CO 

Five  grams  of  aniline  in  75  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
were  diazotised  with  20  ac.  of  20  per  cent,  sodium  nitrite  solution 
and  added  to  15  grams  of  camphoryl-^-semicarbazide  nitrate  in 
100  C.C  of  water.  The  colourless  precipitate  which  separated  almost 
immediately  was  considerably  augmented  by  sodium  acetate,  and, 
becoming  too  bulky  to  be  filtered  conveniently  with  the  pump,  was 
drained  on  an  ordinary  filter  and  roughly  dried  on  porous  earthenware. 
In  this  condition,  the  substance  is  freely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  if 
left  in  the  desiccator  during  twelve  hours  it  becomes  yellow,  granular, 
and  quite  wet,  dissolving  much  less  freely  in  spirit.  The  separation 
of  water,  accompanied  by  the  change  in  colour,  suggests  that  the 
material  precipitated  initially  consists  of  a  hydrate  of  the  diazo-^- 
semicarbazine. 

It  is  best  purified  by  dissolving  in  cold  alcohol  and  precipitating 
with  water,  when  minute,  dark  yellow  needles  are  formed.  The 
colour  is  largely  due  to  some  staining  impurity,  which  is  removed  by 
suspension  with  zinc  dust  in  glacial  acetic  acid;  on  adding  much 
water,  extracting  the  filtered  mixture  of  zinc  and  diazo-^-semi- 
carbazine  with  alcohol,  and  diluting  the  filtrate  with  water,  minute, 
prismatic  needles  are  obtained,  which  are  very  faintly  yellow  and 
appear  colourless  when  powdered.  The  melting  point,  at  which  the 
substance  also  undergoes  profound  decomposition,  is  very  indefinite,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  depends  largely  upon  the  rate  at  which  the 
temperature  is  raised ;  the  highest  observed  is  191^,  but  several 
specimens  have  melted  a  few  degrees  lower. 

0-1598  gave  0-3613  COj  and  01012  Kfi.     C-61-66  ;  H-7-04. 
0-1770     „     33-1  C.C.  nitrogen  at  21°  and  764  mm.     N  =  21-40. 
CjyHgjOjNj  requires  C  =  62-01 ;  H  -  7-00  3  N  -  21  -27  per  cent. 
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Benzenediazo-^-semioarbazinocamphor  appears  to  be  quite  stable 
in  the  solid  state  when  protected  from  light,  but  it  gradually  becomes 
deep  yellow  when  exposed  to  sunlight ;  the  same  agency  effects  in  the 
dissolved  substance  the  resolution  into  camphoryl-^-carbamide  and 
phenylazoimide  already  mentioned  as  being  brpught  about  more 
quickly  by  alkalis.  This  appears  from  the  polarimetric  examination. 
A  solution  containing  0*1800  gram  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  was  very  faintly  yellow  when  freshly  prepared,  and  gave 
0^3^21'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [ajo  232*6°;  the  colour  gradually 
became  intensified  during  twenty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  solution  was  slightly  IsBvorotatory  (camphoryl-^-carbamide  has 
[ajo  -13*5°).  On  allowing  the  solvent  to  evaporate,  the  crystalline 
residue  had  a  distinct  odour  of  phenylazoimide,  and  on  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  hot  water  was  found  to  consist  of  camphoryl-^-carbamide, 
melting  at  194°  with  decomposition.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
process  of  purification  by  means  of  zinc  and  acetic  acid  has  no  effect 
on  the  substance  itself,  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  original 
material  was  determined  in  alcohol  and  found  to  be  [a]^  235*8°  for  a 
1  '2  per  cent,  solution. 

The  diazo-^Hsemicarbazine  is  insoluble  in  boiling  benzene  and 
petroleum,  and  dissolves  spaipgly  in  cold  chloroform;  alcohol  and 
ethyl  acetate  dissolve  it  readily.  When  treated  with  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver  oxide,  a  yellow  coloration  is  developed,  and  slight 
reduction  takes  place  on  continued  boiling.  Concentrated  nitric  acid 
dissolves  the  substance  with  effervescence,  developing  an  intense  blue 
coloration  which  rapidly  changes  to  dark  green ;  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  also  dissolves  it  with  gas  evolution,  producing  a  red  colour, 
which  changes  to  green  on  dilution.  There  is  no  chuige  of  colour 
when  the  solution  in  pyridine  is  warmed  with  )9-naphthol,  and  there 
is  no  precipitate  in  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  with  picric 
acid  or  platinic  chloride ;  Fehling's  solution  is  not  reduced  on  boiling. 

Attempts  to  prepare  benzoyl  and  phenylcarbamide  derivatives  have 
been  unsuccessful,  but  a  nitroso-compound  is  produced  when  a  solution 
of  sodium  nitrite  is  added  to  a  suspension  of  the  diazo-i/»-semicarbazine 
in  ice-cold  dilute  acetic  acid.  If,  however,  the  solid  salt  is  allowed  to 
act  on  the  substance  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  no  steps  being  taken  to 
reduce  the  temperature,  an  intense  red  coloration  is  developed,  and,  on 
diluting  the  liquid  with  water,  ^-nitrobenzenediazo-^-semicarbazino- 
camphor  is  precipitated,  identical  with  the  product  from  diazotised 
77-nitroamline  and  camphoryi-^-semicarbazide  nitrate. 

Gold  acetic  acid  converts  the  benzenediazo-^-semicarbazine  into  an 
unstable  acetate  which  is  dissociated  by  water,  but  crystallises  from  a 
warm  solution  in  the  glacial  acid,  forming  slender,  lustrous,  snow- 
white  needles;  if  the  solution  is  heated  to  about  60°,  no  crystals 
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separate  on  cooling,  and,  on  neutralising  the  liquid  with  sodium 
carbonate,  phenylazoimide  is  precipitated.  A  compound  is  formed 
also  with  pyridine,  stable  only  in  excess  of  the  base ;  when  the  diazo- 
^-semicarbazine  is  covered  with  that  substance,  a  slight  rise  of 
temperature  occurs,  and  a  clear  solution  is  first  formed,  from  which 
mioute,  deep  yellow  crystals  separate  on  agitation ;  but  when  the 
product  is  spread  on  earthenware,  it  changes  to  a  yellow,  resinous 
material  from  which  nothing  crystalline  can  be  obtained. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  subject  the  diazo-^-semicarbazine 
to  a  change  analogous  to  the  scission  which  diazoamines  undergo  when 
treated  with  concentrated  acids.  Ice-cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is 
without  effect,  but  the  concentrated  acid  changes  the  colour  of  the 
subetanoe  to  chocolate-brown ;  the  filtrate,  however,  does  not  yield  the 
benzeneazo-derivative  with  )3-naphthol,  and  the  colour  of  the  solid 
appears  to  be  due  to  stain  only,  being  removed  by  ether,  after  which 
treatment  the  residue  has  all  properties  of  the  original  material.  Hot 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid  gives  rise  to  phenylazoimide. 

Action  of  Mercwry  Acetamide, — The  benzenediazo-i/f-semicarbazine 
vas  dissolved  in  cold  absolute  alcohol  and  treated  with  a  solution  of 
mercury  acetamide  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol ;  the  pale  yellow  colour 
changed  immediately  to  very  dark  yellow,  and  after  a  few  seconds 
a  dull  yellow  precipitate  separated  suddenly.  This  was  filtered, 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  dried  in  the  desiccator,  redissolved  in 
chloroform,  and  precipitated  with  light  petroleum. 

The  substance  has  no  definite  melting  point,  and  is  insoluble  in 
boiling  petroleum,  ether^  and  absolute  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  sparingly 
in  hot  ethyl  acetate,  readily  in  hot  benzene,  and  freely  in  cold  chloro- 
form. It  does  not  yield  phenylazoimide  with  boiling  alkali,  and  hot 
dilate  sulphuric  acid  liberates  gas  and  produces  camphor.  A  minute 
quantity  of  the  substance  develops  a  pure  copper  sulphate  blue  colora- 
tion with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
diazo-^-semicarbazine  itself;  the  colour  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  dark  brown,  and  does  not  become  green  on  dilution. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  investigate  this  compound  more  closely, 
because  it  is  clearly  something  more  than  an  additive  compound  of  the 
type  furnished  by  a  mercuric  salt  with  a  base.  Two  determinations 
of  nitrogen  gave  11 '9  per  cent.,  instead  of  15 '2  per  cent,  required  by 
the  formula  C|^H2302Ng  +  Hg(NHAc)2,  and  the  chloroform  solution 
displayed  pronounced  mutarotation,  the  initial  observation  giving 
[a]o  323°,  which  changed  in  thirty-six  hours  to  [ajo  474°. 

DecomposUion  by  Alkali, — When  the  diazo-i/r-semicarbazine  is 
warmed  with  10  per  cent,  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  it  melts 
to  a  heavy,  red  oil,  and  a  sweet,  intensely  pungent  odour  becomes 
perceptible  immediately.  Five  grams  of  the  compound  were  suspended 
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in  20  c.c.  of  the  alkali  and  submitted  to  a  current  of  steam,  which 
carried  over  1*5  c.c.  of  a  heavy,  pale  yellow  oil,  insoluble  in  cold 
dilute  acids,  indifferent  to  hot  Fehling's  solution  and  to  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite. The  liquid  which  remained  in  the  distilling  flask  became 
pasty  on  cooling,  from  separation  of  lustrous  crystals  conaistiiig 
of  camphoryl-i/r-carbamide ;  this  product  melted  and  decomposed  at 
194^  and  furnished  the  characteristic  nitroso-derivative,  which,  after 
crystallisation  from  benzene,  melted  at  158°. 

Before  the  volatile  oil  was  recognised  as  phenylazoimide,  10  cc 
were  distilled,  boiling  at  161 — 162*^,  with  slight  decomposition  under 
754  mm.;  no  explosion  occurred,  but  the  operation  has  not  been 
repeated.  A  specimen  of  the  paranitro-derivative,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  warm  nitric  acid,  crystallised  from  petroleum  in  straw- 
coloured  leaflets  melting  at  7P  and  containing  34*1  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  (CgH^OjN^  requires  N  =  34'14  per  cent.). 

0'N'UrobenzeiMdiazO'\l/'aemicarbaziiiooamp/u>rf 


CsHh<^J 


-N-NH-NIK-CeH^-NOg  (o) 


3(0H)-NH-C0 

On  adding  2  grams  of  diazotised  o-nitroaniline  to  4  grams  of  the 
i/r-semicarbazide  nitrate  dissolved  in  water,  a  bulky,  pale  red,  gelatin- 
ous precipitate  was  formed  immediately  ;  on  completing  the  separation 
by  means  of  sodium  acetate,  the  substance  was  filtered  without  the 
pump,  roughly  dried,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  cold  absolute  alcohol. 
When  spread  on  porous  earthenware,  the  product  became  dry  very 
slowly,  and  was  then  crystallised  from  boiling  chloroform,  which 
deposited  minute,  bright  red,  silky  needles  j  it  melts  and  decomposes 
at  160^ 

0-1381  gave  26*4  cc.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  774  mm.     N  =  22-60. 
CjyHjjO^Ng  requires  K  =  22*46  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  insoluble  in  boiling  light  petroleum  and  only  very 
slightly  soluble  in  warm  ether  and  boiling  benzene;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  ethyl  acetate,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  minute,  red 
needles.  When  covered  with  cold  chloroform,  the  compound  remains 
at  first  suspended,  quickly  changing  to  a  gelatinous  pulp  which  dis- 
solves only  in  the  boiling  solvent.  The  diazo-^-semicarbazine  dissolves 
in  concentrated  nitric  acid  without  effervescence,  forming  a  red  solution 
which  remains  clear  on  dilution;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  also 
dissolves  it,  destroying  the  colour  and  liberating  gas.  When  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  treated  with  ammoniacal  silver  oicide,  a  deep  red 
coloration  is  developed,  and  on  continued  boiling  reduction  takes  place, 
but  Fehling's  solution  is  left  unaltered.     The  orthonitro-compound  is 
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the  only  diazo-^-semicarbazine  yet  examined  which  gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  mercury  aoetamide  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol;  a  deep  red 
colour  is  developed,  but  the  alcoholic  liquid  remains  clear  until  much 
water  is  added. 

DeoomposUian  by  Alkali. — Owing  to  the  extremely  bulky  character 
of  the  orthonitro^ompound,  the  decomposition  by  alkali  is  attended 
with  mechanical  difficulties.  On  passing  steam  through  a  suspension 
of  the  substance  in  very  dilute  aqueous  caustic  potash ,  a  very  pale  yellow 
odourless  oil  distilled  slowly ;  it  solidified  in  melting  ice,  and,  when 
recrystallised  from  light  petroleum,  furnished  hard,  pale  yellow  prisms 
fusing  at  S'i°,  The  melting  point  of  o-nitrophenylazoimide  is  stated 
to  be  51^52°. 

mrN%irolmizenedi(izo^lf'8&miwu^zifu>oampKarf 

CH ^N-NH.NIN-OeH.-NO,  {m) 

^«*^i*S3(0H)-NH-C0 

The  metanitro-derivative  was  precipitated  immediately  on  adding 
the  diazotised  base  to  the  ^semicarbazide  salt,  and  required  but  little 
sodium  acetate  to  complete  the  separation.  The  deep  yellow  substance 
was  filtered,  drained,  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
moderately  soluble,  forming  minute,  orange-yellow  needles  which 
soften  at  about  135^  and  melt  at  170^  with  decomposition. 

0-0974  gave  18-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  758  mm.     N  =  22-55. 
CjyHjjO^Ng  requires  N  =  22-46  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  also  insoluble  in  boiling  light  petroleum,  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  warm  ether,  boiling  benzene,  and  boiling  chloro- 
form, crystallising  from  the  last  named  in  silky,  yellow  needles ;  it  is 
moderately  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate.  Dissolution  in  concentrated 
nitric  acid  is  attended  with  vigorous  effervescence,  and  from  the 
brown  solution  water  precipitates  a  deep  red  solid ;  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  liberates  gas  and  forms  a  pale  pink  solution  which 
remains  clear  when  diluted.  The  behaviour  of  the  metanitro- 
compound  towards  Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniacal  silver  oxide  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  foregoing  substance,  but  with  mercury 
acetamide  only  a  slight  darkening  takes  place,  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  separation  of  an  orange  precipitate. 

D%Gampo9iiion  hy  Alkali, — Steam  was  passed  into  hot  water  con- 
taiiung  a  few  drops  of  10  per  cent,  aqueous  caustic  potash  and  having 
the  metanitro-derivative  in  suspension;  the  pale  yellow  solid  which 
passed  over  had  a  faint  odotur  of  anise,  and  crystallised  from  petroleum 
in  long,  lustrous,  straw-coloured  needles  melting  at  55^.  This  is  the 
temperature  at  which  m-nitrophenylazoimide  melts  according  to 
Nolting  and  Qrandmougin. 
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^NUrobenz&ned{azO'ilf'aemioarb(izim)o^ 

CH n-nh-n:n.c«h,-no,  {p) 

Qq  mixing  the  diazonium  salt  with  ^-semicarbazide  nitrate,  the 
diazo-^-semicarbazine  separated  in  the  form  of  a  pale  red  precipitate ; 
by  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  it  was  obtained  in  aggregates  of 
small,  pale  red  needles,  becoming  pale  yellow  at  145^  and  melting 
with  intumescence  somewhat  indefinitely  at  170°. 

0-1435  gave  27*2  c.c  nitrogen  at  20""  and  766  mm.    N=>21*a5. 
C^^Hj^O^Nq  requires  N»  22*46  per  cent. 

The  paranitro-derivative  behaves  just  like  the  isomeric  substances 
towards  light  petroleum,  ethyl  acetate,  and  ether ;  it  combines  with 
benzene,  which  dissolves  it  fairly  readily  at  first,  quickly  depositing 
bulky,  orange  flocks,  which  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  hot 
hydrocarbon  for  complete  dissolution,  finally  separating  in  silky, 
yellow  needles.  When  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  there 
is  vigorous  effervescence,  but  no  characteristic  coloration  is  developed ; 
concentrated  nitric  acid  forms  a  pale  brown  solution,  and  alcoholic 
potash  yields  a  rich  magenta-coloured  solution,  which  remains  clear 
when  diluted  with  water,  regenerating  the  yellow  nitro-derivative 
with  acids.  Fehling's  solution  is  unaffected  by  the  paranitro-com- 
pound,  which  develops  a  deep  red  coloration  with  ammoniacal  silver 
oxide ;  there  is  no  reduction,  however,  even  on  boiling,  but  a  red, 
crystalline  precipitate  separates  slowly.  With  mercury  acetamide, 
a  pale  red  colour  is  developed,  quickly  followed  by  a  red  precipitate. 

DeeamposUion  by  Alkali, — When  the  paranitrobenzenediazo-^-semi- 
carbazine  is  covered  with  40  per  cent,  aqueous  caustic  potash,  its 
colour  changes  to  that  of  iodine,  but  it  does  not  dissolve  until  water  is 
added,  when  an  intense  permanganate-coloured  solution  is  formed.  In 
order  to  resolve  the  substance  into  camphoryl-i/r-carbamide  and  ^nitro- 
phenylazoimide,  however,  a  trace  of  alkali  is  sufficient ;  the  product  of 
steam  distillation  with  alkali  crystallises  from  petroleum  in  lustrous, 
straw-coloured  leaflets  having  a  fuint  odour  of  anise,  melting  at  71^, 
and  becoming  red  on  exposure  to  light.  A  determination  of  nitrogen 
gave  34*0  per  cent.,  CgH^OgN^  requiring  N  =  34*14  per  cent  l^am- 
berger  and  Benauld  have  recorded  the  same  melting  point,  which  was 
not  depressed  by  admixture  with  a  specimen  of  jp-nitrophenylazoimide 
prepared  by  nitrating  phenylazoimide. 
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^T<diienedUvM'\lhBemiearhcizinoe(Knpharf 

CH n.nhn:nc.h,-ch,(p) 

^•^"^A{OH)-NH-CO 

Six  grams  of  p-toluidine  were  diazotised  and  added  to  16  grams  of 
cunphoryl-^-semicarbazide  nitrate  dissolved  in  water.  The  very  faintly 
yellow  precipitate  was  drained  and  crystallised  firet  from  dilute  spirit 
and  then  from  absolute  alcohol,  with  which  it  combines,  forming  pale 
hrown,  lustrous,  transparent,  hexagonal  prisms;  when  freshly  with- 
drawn from  the  mother  liquor,  the  substance  dissolves  in  its  alcohol  of 
crystallisation  at  80^,  when  it  loses  the  solvent,  solidifies,  and  melts  at 
about  163®  with  decomposition.  After  several  weeks  in  the  desiccator, 
the  crystals  are  found  to  have  become  opaque,  but  retain  their  lustre ; 
the  substance  then  undergoes  no  preliminary  fusion  at  80®,  but 
intumesces  and  melts  indefinitely  at  about  145®. 

0*1715  gave  30*1  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17®  and  768  mm.     N  »  20*58. 
CjgHjjOjNj  requires  N  — 20*41  per  cent. 

By  the  method  of  purification  with  zinc  andacetic  acid  already  described 
in  dealing  with  the  benzenediazo-^-semicarbazine,  the  toluene  compound 
has  been  obtained  snow-white ;  a  solution  containing  0*3468  gram  in 
25  C.C.  of  absolute  alcohol  gave  ai>  6®  10'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[a Jo  222*2®,  whilst  the  undecolorised  substance  gave  [ajo  221*9®. 
Vivid  colours  are  developed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
the  former  being  purple,  changing  to  greenish-blue  on  dilution,  whilst 
nitric  acid  produces  a  transient  green  colour  which  changes  to  brown, 
and  remains  brown  on  dilution. 

The  toluene  compound  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  petroleum,  from 
which  minute  needles  crystallise  on  cooling ;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  cold 
ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  ethyl  acetate.  It  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  but  ammoniacal  silver  oxide  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  and  is  reduced  vigorously  on  boiling.  Mercury  acetamide 
dissolved  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol  develops  a  deep  yellow  colour  in  the 
alcoholic  solution,  and  after  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate  separates  quite  suddenly. 

Decomposition  by  Alkali. — The  recrystallised  diazo-^-semicarbazine 
was  suspended  in  very  dilute  alkali  and  steamed,  when  a  heavy,  pale 
yellow  oil  passed  over,  having  an  agreeable  perfume  of  anise. 
p-Tolylazoimide  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  characterise  the  product  more  fully ;  in  the  meantime,  it 
may  be  stated  that  when  distiUed  under  atmospheric  pressure  it  under- 
goee  considerable  decomposition  at  about  180®. 
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p-  ChlarobenzenediazO'ijf'aemuxirbazinoMmphar, 

CH n.nh.n:n.c,h,.oi(p) 

'^«""^C(OH)-NH-CO 

Five  grams  of  jHshloroaniline  were  diazotised  and  added  fco  1 1*4  grams 
of  the  ^-semicarbazide  nitrate  dissolved  in  water;  a  cream-coloured 
turbidity  was  produced,  increasing  to  a  bulky  precipitate  when  sodiun 
acetate  was  added.  On  crystallising  the  drained  substance  twice  from 
dilute  alcohol,  it  was  obtained  in  silky  needles  which  could  be  scarcely 
called  coloured,  and  yet  were  not  snow-white,  but  by  suspending  the 
substance  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  converts  it  first  into  a  sparingly 
soluble  acetate,  and  then  leaving  it  with  zinc  dust  during  twenty-fonr 
hours,  recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol  gave  snow-white,  silky 
needles  which  melt  and  decompose  at  157°,  shrinking  several  degresB 
beforehand. 

0-2115  gave  35-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  753  mm.     N  =  19-18. 
01873  gave  0-0754  AgCl.     CI-  994. 

Ci^HjgOjNjCl  requires  N=  19*25 ;  CI  =  9  76  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  petroleum,  separating 
as  a  crystalline  meal  on  cooling;  it  dissolves  freely  in  cold  ether, 
chloroform,  ethyl  acetate,  and  benzene.  A  solution  containing  0*0973 
gram  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  resembled  plain  alcohol  in  appear- 
ance, there  being  not  the  faintest  suggestion  of  colour  when  viewed  in 
the  2-dcm.  tube;  it  gave  oi>  1°39',  whence  [o]i>  212-2°  To  show  that 
the  treatment  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid  produces  no  effect  beyoDd 
purification,  the  original  substance  was  examined  in  the  polarimeter,  a 
ri  per  cent,  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  giving  [aj^  214*3°,  and  a 
nitrogen  determination  19*76  per  cent. 

The  diazo-^-semicai*bazine  has  no  effect  on  Fehling's  solution,  bat 
yields  an  orange  precipitate  with  ammoniacal  silver  oxide  which  under- 
goes complete  reduction  on  boiling;  with  mercury  acetamide,  the 
colourless,  alcoholic  solution  becomes  pale  yellow,  and  a  sulphur- 
yellow  precipitate  follows  almost  immediately.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  forms  an  intense,  magenta-coloured  solution,  which  becomes 
greenish-blue  on  dilution ;  concentrated  nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it 
with  effervescence,  the  solution  being  intense  carmine.  When  very 
dilute  boiling  alkali  acts  on  the  substance,  a  heavy  oil  distils  over, 
having  a  pungent  odour  of  anise ;  this  is  doubtless  an  impure  specimen 
of  jEHshlorophenylazoimide,  which  Griess  describes  as  crystalline,  with- 
out giving  a  melting  point. 
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^BromobenzentdiazO'tlf'tetMearbazinaeamphor, 

CH N.NH.N:N-C,H,.Br(;,) 

^8**"Ni(0H)-NH-C0 

The  diazo-^-semicarbazine  was  obtained  quantitatively  in  the  form 
of  a  very  pale  yellow  powder  on  adding  4  grams  of  diazotised  j9*bromo- 
aniline  to  6*8  grams  of  camphoryl-^-semicarbazide  dissolved  in  water. 
Eecrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol  furnished  the  substance  in 
minute,  very  faintly  yellow  needles,  but  it  was  obtained  snow-white 
by  applying  the  method  of  purification  employed  in  previous  cases ; 
the  melting  point  is  very  indefinite,  for  the  substance  intumesces  at 
155 — 160^.  The  tendency  to  combine  with  alcohol,  already  noticed  in 
the  foregoing  diazo*^-semicarbazines,  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
/^^bromo-compound,  so  much  so  that  the  analyses  have  yielded  low 
results  even  with  specimens  which  have  remained  in  the  desiccator 
during  several  weeks. 

0-2290  gave  32-7  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  770  mm.     N- 16-71. 
0-3410    „     0-1506  AgBr.     Br- 18-80. 

Ci^HgjOgNjBr  requires  N-  1716  ;  Br  =  1960  per  cent. 
CiyH«02N5Br  +  iCjHjO  requires  N  =  16-24  ;  Br  =  1856  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0*2738  gram  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol 
gave  od  3^57'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]i>  1803°.  The  substance  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  petroleum,  freely,  however,  in  cold  ether 
and  ethyl  acetate;  it  dissolves  readily  also  in  chloroform  and  in 
benzene,  crystallising  from  the  latter  in  white  needles.  It  develops 
an  intense  magenta  coloration  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  a 
deep  purple  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  it  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  and  the  orange  precipitate  formed  with  ammoniacal 
silver  oxide  is  completely  reduced  on  boiling.  With  mercury  acetamide, 
the  colourless  solution  becomes  dark  yellow,  and  a  canary-yellow 
precipitate  separates  quickly. 

Hot  dilute  caustic  potash  resolves  the  substance  into  camphoryl-^- 
carbamide  and  /?-bromophenylazoimide,  which  was  obtained  as  a  heavy, 
pale  yellow  oil  with  a  pronounced  odour  of  dibromobenzene ;  the 
substance  solidified  on  cooling  and  melted  at  20°,  the  temperature 
recorded  by  Griess. 

p-MethoxyberizeriediazO'il/'SeTnicarhazinocajriphor, 
CH ^N-NH-N:N-CeH,-0CH3  (p) 

Kve  grams  of  /Huoisidixie  were  diazotised  and  added  to  an  aqueous 
•elation  of  the  ^r^semicarbazide  nitrate  (11*7  grams).    The  diazo-^- 
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semicarbazine  separated  very  slowly,  even  after  adding  sodium  acetate, 
and  this  was  the  only  case  in  which  the  yield  was  not  quantitative. 
The  substance,  when  dry,  was  washed  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
petroleum  (1 : 2)  until  the  filtrate  was  colourless,  the  undissolved 
material  being  then  extracted  with  hot  absolute  alcohol ;  on  diluting 
the  filtrate,  minute,  brown  needles  were  obtained,  melting  at  166°  with 
decomposition. 

01 180  gave  19-5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  U°  and  770  mm.     N- 19-70. 
CigHjgOgNg  requires  N=  19*50  per  cent. 

The  substance  could  not  be  obtained  colourless  by  treatment  with 
zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  because  some  profound  alteration  took  place 
instead,  an  intense  brown  liquid  being  produced. 

It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  light  petroleum  and  in  benzene,  being  only 
very  slightly  soluble  in  ether  j  it  is  freely  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate  and 
moderately  in  chloroform.  It  has  no  action  on  Fehling's  solution,  but 
reduces  ammoniacal  silver  oxide.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  forms  a 
deep  brown  solution,  whilst  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  develops  a 
purple  coloration  which  changes  to  Prussian  blue  on  dilution  with 
water.  When  warmed  with  aqueous  alkali,  a  heavy  oil  is  produced 
which  has  a  powerful  odour  of  anise ;  this  is  doubtless  jE7-methoxy- 
phenylazoimide,  which  has  not  yet  been  characterised. 

Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  made,  Mr.  E.  0.  C.  Baly  has 
been  good  enough  to  examine  decinormal  solutions  of  the  /xiratoluene 
(colourless)  and  or^ionitrobenzene  (red)  derivatives  in  the  spectroscope. 
His  report  is  in  the  following  terms  : — '*  The  absorption  spectra  of 
^ratoluenediazo>^-semicarbazinocamphor  and  or(Aonitrobenzenediazo- 
^-semicarbazinocamphor  are  shown  in  the  figure. 

''  It  will  be  seen  that  a  well-marked  absorption  band  in  the  visible 
blue  region  is  developed  in  the  second  case.  This  band  is  the  origin 
of  the  colour  of  this  substance,  and  is  the  result  of  a  process  of 
isorropesis  such  as  occurs  in  the  nitroanilines  and  nitrophenols.  In 
the  case  of  the  j^aratoluene  compound,  no  such  band  is  developed, 
showing  that  the  process  of  isorropesis  is  absent.  The  difference  in 
colour  of  these  compounds  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  evidence 
that  they  differ  fundamentally  in  constitution;  the  conditions  for 
isorropesis  may  exist  perfectly  well  in  each  substance,  while  the 
influence  necessary  to  start  the  oscillation  may  be  absent  in  the 
;xiratoluene  compound.  A  similar  pair  of  compounds  is  met  with  in 
diacetyl  and  diacetyldioxime.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  band  in 
the  ultra-violet  given  by  paratoluenediazo-^-semicarbazinocamphor 
may  be  traced  to  the  /ximtoluene  nucleus;  this  band  is  absent 
from  the  spectrum  of  ortAonitrobenzenediaso-^-semicarbasinocamphori 
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owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  benzene  nucleus  being  restrained  in  its 
motions  hj  the  nitro-group.V 

Oscillation  frequenciea, 
182000  22  24  26  28  8000  82  84  86  88  4000  42  4i 
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Full  curve  =  o-nitro-compoand. 
Dotted  curve  =  ji^-toluene  compound. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Baly  for  making  this  examination,  the 
result  of  which  appears  to  substantiate  the  views  expressed  in  the 
introductory  portion  of  this  paper. 

rotal  colleob  of  scishcs,  lomdok, 
South  Kskbikgtok,  S.W. 
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XXIX. — Hydroxylamine-afi-disulphonates  {Structural 
Isomendes  of  Hydroximinosulphates  or  Hydroxyl- 
amine- fffi-^isulphonates). 

£7  Tamemasa  Haoa. 

In  a  previous  communication  to  the  Society  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  78),  it 
was  shown  that  Fremj's  metasulphazUaU,  which  until  then  had  been 
considered  to  be  constituted  as  an  amine  oxide,  OIN(S03K)3,  is  in 
reality  a  hydroocylaminetrinUphoTiate.  The  nature  of  the  products  of 
the  proximate  hydrolysis  of  the  metasulphazilates  seems  to  afford  the 
strongest  additional  evidence  that  these  salts  are  hydroxylaminetri- 
sulphonates,  and,  as  such,  mixed  anhydrides  of  an  acid-sulphate  and  a 
hydroxylaminedisulphonate. 

The  ultimate  hydrolysis  of  a  hydroxylaminetrisulphonate,  through 
intermediate  stages,  into  hydroxy lamine  and  an  acid-sulphate  is  diffi- 
cult to  carry  to  completion  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  97),  but  the  first  stage  of 
it,  into  a  hydroxylaminedisulphonate  and  one-third  of  the  quantity  of 
acid-sulphate  which  is  produced  in  the  ultimate  hydrolysis,  is  very 
easily  accomplished.  The  hydroxylaminedisulphonate  thus  obtained 
proves  to  be  an  entirely  new  salt,  structurally  isomeric  with  the 
corresponding  hj/droxylaminediatUpfionate  (Fremy's  sulphazotate),  from 
which  it  differs  greatly  in  essential  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
The  one  is  a  )3)3-derivative,  the  other  an  a)3*derivative  of  hydroxyl- 
amine.  Which,  is  determined  by  the  behaviour  of  the  two  salts  to- 
wards sodium  amalgam.  A  salt  of  the  series  already  known  remains 
unaffected,  whilst  one  of  the  new  series  decomposes  (p.  247)  into 
sulphate  and  aminemonosulphonate  (sulphamate,  aminosulphate),  just 
as  its  parent  salt,  hydroxylaminetrisulphonate,  decomposes,  in  like 
circumstances,  into  sulphate  and  aminedisulphonate  (iminosulphate). 
It  must  therefore  have  the  a)3-con8titution,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation,  framed  to  express  its  decomposition  by  sodium  : 

(S08Na)-0-NH(S03Na)  -I-  HjO  -I-  2Na  = 

(SO,Na)-ONa  -i-  NHj(S03Na)  -I-  NaOH, 

and  the  other  salt  must  have  the  /^/^-constitution,  HON(S03Na)2,  which 
it  has  always  been  assumed  to  have.  The  activity  of  the  a/S-salts  to- 
wards sodium  amalgam  serves  also  to  demonstrate  their  sulphatic 
constitution  (derived  from  that  of  the  hydroxylaminetrisulphonates) 
as  the  mixed  anhydrides  *  of  an  acid-sulphate  and  a  hydroxylamine- 
monosulphonate. 

*  Two  other  examples  of  such  mixed  sulphatic  anhydrides  are  any  hydroxyl- 
aminetrisnlphonate  and  any  hyponitrososulphate.  Raschig  has  recently  adduced 
evidence  {Zeit.  angew,  Chem,,  1905,  18,  1809)  that  nitrosyl  sulphate  is,  after  all, 
not  a  sulphate,  but  a  nitrosulphouate,  OsN'SOsH. 
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The  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  the  two  salts  seems  clearly  to 
establish  the  difference  there  is  in  their  constitution.  The  old  salt 
reyerts  to  nitrite  and  sulphite  when  it  is  left,  even  in  the  cold,  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  alkali  (Trans.,  1894,  65,  539),  whereas  the 
new  salt  is  only  incompletely  decomposed  into  sulphate,  aminemono- 
Bulphonate,  and  nitrogen  (p.  248)  after  several  hours'  digestion  at 
100—125^  with  the  alkali.  These  results  are  exhibited  by  the  follow- 
ing equations,  the  upper  for  the  old  or  Pfi-salt  and  the  lower  for  the 
Dfiw  or  a^salt : 

H0N(S08K)j  +  3K0H  »  2(S08K)K  +  NO2K  +  2H2O ; 
3{80,K)ONH(SO,K)  +  5K0H  =  5(S0sK)0K  + 

NH,(S03K)  +  N2  +  3HjO. 

The  lower  of  these  equations  recalls  the  action  of  heated  alkalis  on 
hydrozylamine  (Lossen)  and  on  hydroxylaminemonosulphonate  (Glaus). 
The  upper  equation  brings  out  strongly  the  oximidic  constitution  of 
the  pp-Balt. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  coarse  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  two 
salts  in  acidified  solution  is  widely  different,  but  it  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  apparently  be  used  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  difference  in 
their  constitution.  The  fifi-  or  long-known  salt,  by  losing  one  of  its 
tvo  sulphonate  groups,  readily  passes  into  the  hydroxylamine'/3-mono- 
ralphonate,  HONH(SO,K),  whereas  the  new  or  a^S-disulphonate  passes 
(p.  249),  much  less  easily,  into  acid-sulphate  and  hydroxylamine 
itself  (and  products  of  its  well-known  decomposition),  without  ever 
affording  evidence  of  the  production  of  a  monosulphonate,  which  in 
this  case  should  have  the  a- constitution,  expressed  by  (S03K)ONH2, 
and,  as  an  amidogenium  salt,  be  perhaps  incapable  of  existence.  The 
slowness  with  which  an  afi-Mlt  begins  to  hydrolyse  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  will  remain  clear  for  ^ve 
minutes  at  the  common  temperature  after  it  has  been  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  barium  chloride,  whereas  a  solution  of  the  fifi- 
salt  will  almost  at  once  begin  to  show  turbidity.  When  the  hydrolysis 
of  the  aj3-salt  proceeds  in  the  absence  of  much  or  any  hydrochloric 
add,  nitrogen  and  ammonia  very  largely  take  the  place  of  the 
hydroxylamine,  which  is  obtained  in  nearly  the  theoretical  quantity 
when  the  salt  hydrolyses  in  presence  of  a  sufficiently  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  solution.  The  following  equation  expresses  what 
prindpally  happens  in  the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  : 

3(S03K)ON(S08K)  +  SHjO  =  5(S03K)OH  +  N,  +  (S08K)0NH^. 

Silver  oxide  and  lead  peroxide  seem  to  be  without  action  on  the 
ajS-salts  in  solution ;  they  certainly  do  not  produce  the  deeply 
coloured  peroxylaminesulphonate   which   so  strikingly  results  from 
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their  action  on  the  fiP-ssAts,  This  difference  accords  with  that 
indicated  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  series  of  salta  A  hydroxy!- 
amine-ajS-disulphonate  also  unexpectedly  agrees  with  a  hydroxyl- 
amine-/9/9-disulphonate  in  not  reducing  copper  or  silver  oxide  in 
alkaline  solution.  It  is  also  inactive  on  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  presence  of  sodium  acid-carhonate.  A  hydroxylaminemono- 
sulphonate,  H0NH(S03K),  which,  like  it,  has  an  aminic  hydrogen 
atom  in  its  constitution,  has  the  activity  of  hydroxylamine  on  hoth 
alkaline  copper  solution  and  on  alkali  bicarbonate  iodine  solution. 

Like  the  pp-aaMa,  the  hydroxylamine-a)8-dLsulphonates  decompose 
with  gentle  explosion  when  heated.  Also  like  the  /9)3-series,  that  of 
the  a)3-disu]phonates  includes  highly  alkaline  normal  salts,  such  as 
(S08K)ONK(S08K)  and  (S03Na)ONNa(S08Na). 

A  concentrated  solution  of  the  disodium  salt  is  not  precipitated  by 
silver  nitrate,  mercuric  nitrate,  lead  nitrate,  or  barium  chloride.  A 
concentrated  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate  precipitates  from  it  an  oil 
which  becomes  crystalline  on  standing.  A  concentrated  solution  of 
a  potassium  salt  precipitates  from  it  the  very  much  less  soluble 
potassium  salt.  Barium  hydroxide  gives  a  voluminous,  apparently 
amorphous,  precipitate,  probably  of  a  sodium  barium  salt. 

The  molecular  magnitude  of  the  normal  or  trisodium  hydroxyl- 
amine-a)3-disulphonate  (p.  246),  as  determined  cryoscopically  by  means 
of  melted  Glauber's  salt  (Lowenherz),  is  that  expressed  by  O^NS^Nty 
the  same,  therefore,  as  that  found  for  the  normal  sodium  jSjS-salt 
(Trans.,  1904,  86,  lOO—lOl).*  Remarkably,  however  (and  it  is  ft 
unique  experience  with  this  method,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertainable), 
the  depression  of  the  solidifying  point  of  the  sodium  sulphate  is  at  first 
much  less  than  that  which  corresponds  with  the  simple  molecular 
weight,  the  number  for  which  it  only  reaches,  and  remains  steady  ati 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  and  after  several  repetitions  of  remelt- 
ing  and  solidifying.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  solid  salt 
consists  of  associated  simple  molecules  which  require  time  to  separate 
from  each  other  after  dissolution  in  melted  Glauber's  salt. 

The  discovery  of  this  new  series  of  salts,  establishing  as  it  does  the 
existence  of  significant  structural  isomerism  in  other  than  carbon 
compounds,  should  prove  to  be  of  very  special  interest,  there  being 
hardly  any  other  instance  known,  except  that  of  nitramine  with  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  the  existence  of  which  is  disputed  by  Hantzsch  {JSnL 
anorg.  Chem,,  1898,  10,  106)  just  because  it  would  be  the  only  case 
known  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  subjoined  scheme  of  equations  may  serve  to  show  at  a  glance 

*  There  is  an  error  in  the  calculated  number  given  there  ;  it  should  read  259 'S 
instead  of  239  3.  Other  errors  occurring  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  emta 
since  published. 
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the  relation  hj  derivation  of  the  new  series  of  salts  to  the  old  series. 
A  hydrozylamine-zS^disulphonate,  a  salt  formed  hj  the  union  of 
nitrous  acid  with  a  metasolphite,  is  oxidisable  wholly  into  a  peroxyl- 
amine  sulphonate.  This,  hj  hydrolysis  in  presence  of  an  alkali, 
becomes,  to  the  extent  of  half  its  nitrogen,  hydroxylaminetrisnlphonate ; 
to  the  extent  of  a  fourth  of  its  nitrogen,  the  /S^S-salt  again ;  and,  to 
the  extent  of  the  remaining  fourth  of  its  nitrogen,  nitrous  acid 
(nitrite)  again.  Lastly,  by  acid  hydrolysis,  the  hydroxylaminetrisul- 
phonate  becomes  sulphate  and  a  hydroxylamine-o^isulphonate. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  most,  only  half  of  the  /SjS-salt  comes 
out  as  the  o^-salt,  one-fourth  of  it  being  regenerated  and  the  remain- 
ing fourth  reverting  to.  its  parent  salts,  of  which  the  sulphite  has 
suffered  oxidation  to  sulphate. 

4HN0,  +  48,0^X2  =  4HON(S03K)2  (fiP-nsli)  ; 

4H0N(S0,K)j  OSjS^lt)  +2Pb08-2[ON(SOjK)2],  +  2Pb(OH),; 

2[0N(SO3K)2],  +  HjO  -  2(S05K)ON(S03K)j  +  HON(SO,K),  (jS/J-ealt) 

2(SOaK)ON(S03K),  +  2H3O  -  2(S03K)ONH(S03K)  (a^-salt)  + 
2HO(S03K). 

The  return  of  an  a^-salt  to  the  state  of  its  )3)3-isomeride  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  possible,  its  own  production  having  been  due  to 
oxidation  of  a  fourth  of  the  sulphonate  groups  into  acid-sulphate. 

Salts. 

Dipotaaaium  ffydroxylamine-aP-diaulphonate,  (S03E)ONH(S03K). — 
Potassium  hydroxylaminetrisulphonate,  dissolved  in  ten  times  its 
weight  of  warm  water  (it  is  much  less  soluble  in  cold  water,  Trans., 
1904,  86,  83),  soon  begins  to  hydrolyse  when  its  solution  is  quickly 
cooled  and  mixed  with  a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  just  before  it 
would  otherwise  crystallise  out  again.  The  hydrolysis,  to  the  end  of 
its  first  stage,  is  complete  in  about  four  days.  When  the  solution 
Vi  deprived  of  sulphate  and  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  barium 
earbonate  or  hydroxide,  filtered,  and  evaporated,  the  new  disulphonate 
is  obtained  in  crystals  to  the  extent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
calcidated  yield.  That  hydrolysis  of  the  trisulphonate  proceeds  to  the 
extent  shown  in  the  equation  (see  above)  in  about  four  days,  and  then 
proceeds  much  more  slowly,  has  been  ascertained  both  acidimetrically 
and  by  estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  produced. 

The  dipotassium  salt  is  an  anhydrous  salt,  about  twice  as  soluble  in 
water  as  the  corresponding  (but  hydrated)  ^^-salt.  Of  it,  6 '44  parts 
at  16-4^  7*18  parts  at  17*8^  and  805  parts  at  20""  dissolve  in  100 
parts  of  water.  Its  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus,  to  methyl-orange, 
and  to  phenolphthalein. 
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The  salt  forms  hard,  monoclinic,  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  some- 
times short,  thick  prisms,  sometimes  flattened  tables,  and  sometimes 
long,  slender  prisms  or  needles.  Crystals  of  the  one  or  other  habit 
generally  recrystallise  in  that  habit,  but  the  salt  is  not  dimorphous. 
A  saturated  solution  of  one  form  of  the  salt  is  saturated  also  towards 
another  form  of  it,  whilst  the  two  forms  will  lie  side  by  side  unchanged 
for  a  length  of  time  in  the  same  mother  liquor.  Prof.  Jimbo  has 
kindly  supplied  the  following  account  of  his  examination  of  a  sh6rt, 
thick  prism  :  a  monoclinic  crystal,  developed  perfectly  on  one  end  of 
the  clinodiagonal,  about  6  mm.  long,  was  measured  by  means  of  a 
contact  goniometer,  only  two  angles,  ce  and  ed,  having  been  measured 
by  reflection.  The  faces  a  and  g  were  depressed  ;  the  other  faces  also 
did  not  give  good  images.  Seven  faces  were  recognised ;  one  other 
could  not  be  determined. 


a. 

■p— 

U  =  133°25'. 

b. 

00^00 

ce  -  144°27'. 

e. 

OP 

«/  -  127<'63'. 

d. 

»p 

ed  =  141°25'. 

«. 

— p 

<//=  126''15'. 

f. 
9- 

p(0 

eg  =  117°. 

The  results  of  analyses  of  (A)'  the  tabular  form  and  of  (B)  the 
acicular  form  of  the  salt  are  as  follows : 

A.  0-2863  gave  01845  K^SO^.     K  =  28-98. 
0-2105     „     0-3673  BaSO^.      S  =  23-96. 

0-2739     „     12-58  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  195°  and  7561  mm. 
N-5-22. 

B.  0-2679  gave  0-1715  KgSO^.     K«28-74. 

0*2684     „     11-9  c.c.  moist  nitrogen   at  16  7°  and  765*5  mm. 
N  =  5-19. 
HO^NSjKjj  requires  K  =  29-06  ;  S -23-79  ;  N-5-21  per  cent. 

In  all  analyses  given  in  this  paper,  sulphur  was  determined  by 
heating  the  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  180°  for 
five  hours  or  at  200°  for  two  hours. 

Tripotck89iwin  Hydroxylamine-afi'disulphanate, — This  hydrated  salt, 
(SOjK)ONK(S03K),2H:20,  is  precipitated,  at  first  as  an  oil,  when  alcohol 
is  added  to  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  disulphonate  in  a  little  hot  water  and  adding  to  it  the  calculated 
quantity  of  potassium   hydroxide  solution.      The  oily  salt    slowly 
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solidifies  into  lamps  of  microsoopie,  crystalline  plates.  The  quantity 
obtained  should  be  about  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the  disulphonate 
used,  the  calculated  quantity  being  five  parts  from  four.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water.  Its  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  barium  chloride, 
in  this  respect  being  unlike  a  solution  of  the  corresponding  /9j8-salt. 
It  is  caustic  in  taste  and  explodes  suddenly  when  heated. 

01696  gave  01286  K^O^.  K  =  3405. 
0-2588  „  01944  KjSO^.  K  =  33-73. 
0-1568    „     0-2343  BaSO^.     S»:  20-52. 

H^OgNSjK,  requires  K  =  341 8  ;  S  =  18-66  per  cent. 

The  duodium  salt,  (SOsNa)ONH(SOsNa),  is,  like  the  /9/9salt, 
anhydrous.  The  very  soluble  sodium  hydroxylaminetrisulphonate  is 
dissolved  in  five  times  its  weight  of  water  and  acidified  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  In  two  or  three  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it 
will  have  all  hydrolysed,  and  the  solution  is  then  to  be  neutralised 
with  sodium  carbonate.  On  exposure  for  a  night  in  the  ice-chamber, 
almost  all  the  sodium  sulphate  will  crystallise  out  and  then  the 
mother  liquor  can  be  evaporated  to  get  the  new  salt.  Like  the 
corresponding  fip-saM^  this  salt  forms  hard  masses  firmly  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  These  masses  are  stellar  or  warty  groups  of 
microscopic,  thick,  rhombic  plates.  The  salt  is  exceedingly  soluble  in 
water,   from   which   it   can   be   nearly   all   precipitated   by  alcohol. 

Two  preparations  of  the  salt  were  analysed  (I  and  II) : 

L  0-2209  gave  01313  Na^O^.  Na  =  1928. 

0-1059    „     0-2096  BaSO^.  S    =27-17. 

0-5151     „     26-45  c.c.    moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  756-8  mm. 
N  =  5-94. 

II.  0-2509  gave  0-1502  Na^SO^.  Na  - 1 9-41 . 

00959    „    0-1910  BaSO^.  S    =2735. 

HOyNS^aj  requires  Na- 1943  ;  S-2702  ;  N-5-92  per  cent. 

The  trisodium  salt,  (S08Na)ONNa(S08Na),2HjO,  is  prepared  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  tripotassium  salt.  It  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline 
powder.     For  determination  of  its  molecular  magnitude,  see  p.  246. 

0-1450  gave  01054  NagSO^.     Na  =  2357. 

0-2269  required  756  c.c.  iV710  HCl  with  methyl-orange.  Alkalinity 
a8Na  =  7-66. 

0-3594  gave  0-5698  BaSO^.     S  =  21-75. 

H^O^SjNag  requires  Na  =  23-41;  Na  (alkalinity)  -  7  8  ;  S  =  21-71 
per  cent. 

JHammanium  Salt,  (S08NH^)ONH(S08NH  J.— Ammonium  hydroxyl- 
aminetrisulphonate  (Trans.,   1904,  85,  84)  hydrolyses  in  the  same 
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way  as  the  sodium  salt.  The  ammonium  acid-sulphate  is  got  rid  of 
by  adding  just  enough  barium  hydroxide  solution,  filtering,  and 
evaporating,  at  first  at  a  gentle  heat  and  then  in  the  cold,  over 
sulphuric  acid  under  reduced  pressure.  It  occurs  as  small,  thick 
plates,  which  are  somewhat  hard,  and  as  nodules  composed  of  minnte, 
tabular  crystals.  It  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  three  parts  dissolving 
normally  in  just  two  parts  of  water  at  18%  but  it  is  very  apt  to  form 
supersaturated  solutions.  It  is  a  more  stable  salt  than  the  corre- 
sponding pp'Com]^o\md,  Its  crystals  are  probably  anhydrous,  but 
those  analysed  showed  the  presence  of  0*25  H2O  per  molecule. 

0-3559  gave  0-7189  BaSO^.     S  =  27-74. 

0*2320  „  35*5  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16*2°  and  754-5  mm. 
N- 18-18. 

HgO^NjSg    requires    8  =  28-21;    N- 18-53.      With  JH,0  added,  it 
requires  S  =  27-66 ;  N  =  18-17  per  cent. 

Barium  Salts, — Barium  salts  have  not  been  prepared  in  a  state 
suited  for  satisfactory  determination  of  their  nature.  Evaporation 
of  a  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  with  excess  of  barium  hydroxide 
in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  to  a  small  volume  removed  all 
ammonia.  After  removal  of  the  excess  of  barium  hydroxide  by 
carbon  dioxide,  the  filtered  solution  was  further  evaporated  in  the 
desiccator.  First  a  viscid  liquid  and  then  a  bulky,  friable,  porous 
mass,  devoid  of  crystalline  character,  were  obtained.  The  latter  was 
not  quantitatively  analysed,  but  it  yielded,  when  hydrolysed,  barium 
sulphate  and  hydroxylamine  sulphate  in  crystals  which  were  further 
identified  by  a  very  satisfactory  sulphuric  acid  determination.  The 
product  was  therefore  undoubtedly  a  barium  hydroxylamine-a)3-di- 
sulphonate.  By  using  less  barium  hydroxide,  crystallised  ammonium 
barium  salts  of  varying  composition  may  be  obtained.  One  of  these, 
when  quantitatively  examined,  had  a  composition  corresponding  fairly 
well  with  that  of  a  compound  of  G  mols.  of  the  diammonium  salt  with 
1  mol.  of  the  2/3-normal  barium  salt. 

Moleoula/r  Magnitude  of  TrUodium  Hydraxf/lamine-afi'ditulpkimate, 

By  Lowenherz's  method,  the  molecular  magnitude  of  the  tri- 
sodium  hydroxylamine-)3)3-disulphonate  has  been  found  to  be  (anhy- 
drous) 233  and  239*6,  whilst  O^NS^Na,  requires  259*35  (Trans.,  1904, 
86,  101).  By  the  same  method,  the  following  approximations  to  the 
same  number  have  been  obtained  for  the  a)8-salt,  namely,  269*6, 
279*3,  and  256*4,  using  the  constant,  32*6,  for  sodium  sulphate  found 
by  L<5wenherz.  The  details  of  these  determinations  of  the  molecular 
magnitude  of  the  ajS-salt  are  specially  interesting  (p.  242).  Of  this 
salt,  0*8371  gram  dissolved  in  40*48  grams  of  melted  Glauber's  salt 
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produced  a  depression  of  0*22^  in  the  crystallising  point,  corresponding 
with  the  molecular  weight  306*2.  After  solidifying  and  melting 
three  times,  the  depression  reached  0*24°  and  remained  at  that,  which 
corresponds  with  269*6.  There  was  now  added  05848  gram  more  of 
the  salt,  and  the  depression  due  to  this  addition  was  at  first  only 
0*005°,  corresponding  with  a  molecular  weight  of  9416,  that  is,  about 
forty  times  the  normal  magnitude.  On  allowing  the  mixture  to 
solidify  and  remelt,  the  depression  grew  in  amount  until  at  the  sixth 
repetition  it  reached  its  maximum,  corresponding  with  the  simplest 
formula  of  the  salt.  The  whole  quantity,  1*4219,  now  caused  a 
depression  which  gave  the  molecular  magnitude  as  279*3.  Adding 
now  0*9026,  the  additional  depression  was  at  first  only  0*04^,  corre- 
sponding with  a  molecular  weight  of  1817,  which  is  about  eight  times 
the  simple  molecule.  But,  again  as  before,  after  several  times  re- 
peated melting  and  solidifying,  the  normal  depression  was  reached  and 
remained  constant,  and  the  total  quantity  of  the  salt,  namely,  2*3245, 
gave  a  depression  of  0*73°,  indicating  the  molecule  magnitude  256*4. 

Reduction  of  U^  Disodium  Salt  by  Sodium  Anwdgam, 

Disodium  hydroxy lamine-a/3-disulphonate  (0*4811  gram)  was  shaken 
with  1 2  grams  of  3  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam  (which  acts  very  slowly 
on  it)  and  left  with  it,  with  occasional  shaking,  for  three  days. 
Much  sodium  remained  unconsumed.  The  solution  was  rendered 
neutral  to  phenol phthalein  by  acetic  acid  and  the  sulphate  present 
precipitated  as  barium  sulphate.  Of  the  sulphur  in  the  quantity 
of  salt  taken,  13*73  per  cent,  was  thus  found  as  sulphate,  instead  of 
13*51,  the  calculated  third.  The  aminemonosulphonate  in  the  filtrate 
from  this  sulphate  was  hydrolysed  by  heating  the  solution  at  150°  for 
three  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  thus  yielded 
the  rest  of  the  sulphur  as  sulphate,  a  result  which,  when  effected  at 
such  a  temperature,  showed  that  that  sulphur  was  all  in  direct  union 
with  nitrogen  and  that  none  of  the  hydroxy!  am  inedisulphonate  had 
been  left  undecomposed  by  the  sodium.  As  a  check,  the  ammonia,  the 
other  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  aminemonosulphonate,  was  also 
determined  and  found  to  be  equal  to  5*5  per  cent,  instead  of  5*94,  the 
full  amount.  The  production  of  aminemonosulphonate  by  the 
reduction  of  the  hydroxy lamine-a/S-disulphonate  was  further  estab- 
lished  quantitatively  in  a  separate  experiment,  in  which,  after  the 
reduction,  the  aminesulphonate  was  precipitated  characteristically 
by  mercuric  nitrate,  and  the  acid  itself,  after  recovery  from  its 
mercury  salt,  crystallised  out  and  otherwise  tested. 
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Decomposition  of  the  Potassium  Salt  by  Potassium  Hydroxide. 

Whether  potassium  hydrozylamine-ajS-disulphonate  is  decomposed 
solely  into  acid-sulphate,  aminemouosulphonate,  and  nitrogen  whea 
heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  (p.  241), 
or  whether  it  is,  to  a  small  extent,  decomposed  into  nitrous  oxide, 
according  to  the  equation  4(SOsK)ONH(S03K)  +  6K0H  =  6(S03K)OK 
+  2NH2(S03K)  +  N,0  +  3HjO,  is  not  certain.  It  is  experimentally 
difficult  to  get  sufficiently  trustworthy  quantitative  results.  Even 
qualitatively,  there  is  the  uncertainty  to  deal  with  as  to  the  entire 
absence  of  nitrous  oxide  from  the  nitrogen  obtained.  In  these 
experiments,  the  gas  given  off  extinguished  a  flaming  match  and 
refused,  when  mixed  with  hydrogen,  to  explode  by  the  electric  spark. 
The  occasional  production  of  some  nitrous  oxide  is,  perhaps,  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  sulphur  as  sulphate  to  that  as 
aminemouosulphonate  found  in  one  experiment,  although  its  produc- 
tion was  not  thus  indicated  in  another  experiment.  But,  as  accuracy 
in  determining  this  ratio  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  analytic 
separation  of  sulphate  from  aminemouosulphonate  is  only  approximate 
(Trans.,  1896,  69,  1613—1616;  1900,  77,  982—983),  the  production 
of  any  nitrous  oxide  still  remains  uncertain.  Another  difficulty  in 
the  quantitative  examination  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  is 
that  the  decomposition  is  far  from  complete  after  several  hours' 
heating  at  120^.  The  presence  of  still  undecomposed  salt  is  shown  by 
the  production  of  hydroxylamine  when  the  products  are  hydrolysed 
and  by  the  fact  that  a  temperature  of  180^,  instead  of  150^,  is 
necessary  to  ensure  complete  hydrolysis  of  the  products.  No 
ammonia  is  generated,  the  only  products  being  those  already 
mentioned. 

When  the  gases  were  to  be  collected,  the  salt  was  heated  with  one 
and  a  half  to  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  about  four 
times  its  weight  of  water  for  six  hours  at  100%  or  for  four  hours  at 
120°  in  a  tube  retort  connected  with  a  Sprengel  pump.  Needless 
to  say,  explosive  ebullition  and  corrosion  of  the  hard  glass  tube 
(rendering  it  opaque)  had  to  be  encountered  as  difficulties.  When  the 
gases  were  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  the  mixture  was  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish  on  the  water-bath.  For  analysis,  the  residue  in  either 
case  was  made  faintly  acid  to  phenolphthalein  by  nitric  acid,  and 
sulphate  then  precipitated  by  barium  nitrate.  The  thoroughly 
washed  precipitate  was  purified  in  the  usual  way  by  fusion  with 
alkali  [carbonate  before  weighing.  The  aminesulphonate  was  pre- 
cipitated by  mercuric  nitrate,  the  mercuric  salt  was  hydrolysedi  and 
the    sulphuric    acid    and  sometimes  the  resulting    ammonia    were 
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determined.  The  filtrate  from  the  mercury  precipitate  always  showed 
the  presence  of  hydrozyiaminedisulphonate. 

In  an  experiment  with  1  057  gram  of  salt,  the  sulphur  found  as 
sulphate  was  66*82  per  cent.,  and  that  as  aminesulphonate  15*73  per 
cent.,  of  the  total  sulphur,  leaving  17*45  to  be  accounted  for  as  undeoom- 
posed  salt.  Of  the  total  nitrogen,  29*64  per  cent,  was  obtained  as 
ammonia  from  the  aminesulphonate  and  48*89  per  cent,  as  gas 
(27*85  c.c.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  18''  and  639*8  mm.  -0*002692),  leaving 
21*47  per  cent,  as  undecomposed  salt.  The  difference  between  17*45 
and  21*47,  perhaps  due  to  slight  leakage  of  air  into  the  apparatus 
during  the  siz  hours'  heating,  is  not  at  all  so  significant  as  it  is  made 
to  appear  by  the  way  of  stating  the  results,  the  total  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  salt  being  only  5*2  per  cent.  On  the  assumption  that 
65  per  cent,  of  the  salt  decomposed  so  as  to  give  nitrogen  (p.  241) 
and  16*7  so  as  to  give  nitrous  oxide  (p.  248),  and  that  18*3  per  cent, 
remained  undecomposed,  the  numbers  should  be  sulphur  as  sulphate, 
66*68,  and  as  aminesulphonate,  15  01  per  cent.,  nitrogen  as  amine- 
snlphonate,  30*02,  and  as  free  nitrogen  and  nitrous  oxide,  48*30  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 

In  another  experiment,  in  which  0*9792  gram  of  salt  was  heated  at 
120 — 125°  for  four  hours,  the  indications  of  the  analysis  were  that 
19*9  per  cent,  of  the  salt  had  resisted  decomposition  and  that  no 
nitrous  oxide  had  been  formed.  The  numbers  obtained  were  66*69 
per  cent,  of  sulphur  as  sulphate,  instead  of  66*75  calculated;  and 
12*94  per  cent,  of  sulphur  as  aminesulphonate,  instead  of  13*35  calcu- 
lated. Some  of  the  gas  was  lost,  so  that  the  distribution  of  the 
nitrogen  could  not  be  sufficiently  tested. 

In  an  experiment  in  which  the  salt  was  heated  at  100°  with 
potassium  hydroxide  for  many  hours  in  a  platinum  dish  with 
occasional  renewal  of  the  water,  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphate  produced 
amounted  to  77*24  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Decomposition  of  ail  the 
salt  with  production  of  nitrogen  would  give  83*33  per  cent. 

Produds  of  Hydrolysis  of  Hydroxylamine-afi-disulphoruitea, 

Potassium  hydroxylaminetrisulphonate,  which  for  these  experiments 
could  be  substituted  for  the  disulphonate,  the  product  of  its  hydrolysis, 
was  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  in  a  vacuum  at 
100°  in  order  to  effect  its  hydrolysis  and  collect  the  gas  evolved.  The 
gas  had  no  action  on  ferrous  sulphate  and  was  not  appreciably  soluble 
in  alcohol.  It  therefore  contained  no  nitric  oxide  and  apparently  no 
nitrous  oxide. 

Sodium  hydroxylaminetrisulphonate  in  solution  in  water,  just  acid 
with  sulphuric  acid,  was  left  for  several  days  to  hydrolyse  slowly, 
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principally  to  the  disulphonate.  It  was  then  kept  for  fifty  minutes  at 
95^,  during  which  brisk  effervescence  of  iiitrogen  occurred,  slackeniDg 
only  when  near  the  end  of  the  time.  The  acidity  was  then  found  to  be 
somewhat  more  than  that  indicated  by  either  of  the  following  equa- 
tions, the  one  for  hydroxylamine  sulphate,  the  other  for  the  unknown 
hydrozylamine-a-monosulphonate : 

(S03Na)0NH(S0gNa)  +  2H3O  =  (S03H)ONH30H  +  Na^O^. 
(S08Na)ONH(S08Na)  +  H^O  -  (S03Na)0NH,  +  NaHSO^. 

The  additional  acidity  and  the  escape  of  nitrogen  indicated  tiie 
occurrence,  to  some  extent,  of  the  decomposition  expressed  by 

3(S03Na)ONH(S03Na)  +  3H,0 = N ,  +  NH^HSO^  +  4NaHS04  +  Na^O,. 

The  solution  gave  only  a  moderate  reaction  for  hydroxylamine  with 
the  copper  test,  and  on  evaporation,  with  or  without  previous  neutralisar 
tion,  gave  nothing  but  sodium  and  ammonium  sulphates. 

In  presence  of  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid,  say,  one  volume  of  the 
fuming  solution  to  ten  volumes  of  solution  of  the  salt,  the  production 
during  hydrolysis  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia  is  very  slight.  The 
disodium  salt  in  such  a  solution,  after  it  had  been  kept  heated  for  five 
minutes  or  so  by  immersing  the  vessel  in  boiling  water,  gave  evidence, 
on  titrating  with  iodine,  of  the  presence  of  hydroxylamine  equivalent 
to  95  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  In  another  experiment,  in  which  the 
solution  was  left  for  fifty  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  76*5  per 
cent,  of  the  salt  had  then  yielded  hydroxylamine. 

In  another  similar  experiment,  the  solution,  when  left  in  the  cold, 
was  also  evaporated  in  the  cold  under  reduced  pressure  until  the  salts 
crystallised  out,  and  still  nothing  else  but  sodium  and  hydroxylamine 
sulphates,  except  a  very  little  ammonium  sulphate,  was  obtained. 

In  other  experiments,  using  in  these  cases  the  dipotassium  salt,  the 
hydrolysis  was  allowed  to  proceed  either  in  the  cold  or  at  60^,  and  por- 
tions of  the  solution  occasionally  tested  to  see  whether  some  indication 
could  be  got  of  the  production  of  hydroxylamine-a-monosulphonate  at 
any  stage  of  the  hydrolysis.  In  making  the  test,  the  acid-sulphate  was 
removed  by  barium  chloride  and  the  solution  then  tested  with  iodine 
in  presence  of  sodium  acid-carbonate.  Since  the  consumption  of  the 
iodine  caused  no  precipitation  of  barium  sulphate,  evidence  was  thoB. 
obtained  that  the  reducing  substance  was  hydroxylamine  only,  and  not 
its  sulphonate  derivative.  Ultimately,  by  evaporating  the  solution, 
when  sufficiently  hydrolysed,  hydroxylamine  sulphate  was  crystallised 
out,  along  with  the  sodium  sulphate. 
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XXX. — Some  Oxidation  Products  of  tlie  Hydroxyhenzoic 
Adds.     Part  II. 

By  Arthur  Gsorqe  Pxrkin,  F.R.S. 

In  the  previous  communication  (Trans.,  .1905,  87,  1412),  it  was  shown 
that  ellagic  add  is  formed  when  gallic  acid  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
acetic  and  sulphuric  acids  is  oxidised  by  means  of  potassium  persulphate. 
Experiments  carried  out  in  a  similar  way  with  protocatechuic, 
^.hydroxyhenzoic,  and  n^hydroxybenzoic  adds  gave  only  minute 
traces  of  oxidation  products  insoluble  in  water,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  concentrated  sulphuric  add  was  employed  as  the  solvent, 
moderate  yields  of  interesting  compounds  were  produced,  which  in 
ooDstitution  bear  a  simple  relationship  to  ellagic  add.  The  present 
paper  deals  wilJi  a  description  of  the  oxidation  products  which  are 
obtained  from  gallic  add  itself  when  dissolved  in  both  dilute  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  which  have  been  already  referred  to  in  a 
preliminary  note  (^.  cii.^  p.  429). 

EXPBRIMBNTAL. 

The  Oxidaiion  of  Gallic  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  DiltUe  Stdphuric  Acid, 

Twenty  grams  of  finely-powdered  gallic  acid  were  treated  with 
160  c.c.  of  96  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  66  c.c.  of  water  added,  and  the 
hot  solution  thus  obtained  was  cooled  to  50°  and  maintained  at  this 
temperature  during  the  gradual  addition  of  40  grams  of  potassium 
persulphate.  The  resulting  deep  brown  liquid,  from  which  minute 
crystals  of  an  oxidation  product  had  separated,  was  poured  into  water, 
causing  the  deposition  of  a  pale  brown  precipitate,  which  was  collected 
and  washed  with  water.  The  dry  substance  weighed  15*1  grams,  and 
this  yield,  it  was  subsequently  ascertained,  was  not  materially  affected 
by  a  slight  variation  of  the  temperature  or  the  dilution  of  the 
sulphuric  add  employed  in  the  reaction.  This  compound,  which 
dosely  resembled  ellagic  acid,  and  at  first  appeared  to  consist  of  this 
colouring  matter,  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  pyridine,  which 
is  probably  the  only  solvent  suitable  for  this  purpose.  It  was  soon 
noted,  however,  that  its  solubility  in  this  respect  was  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  ellagic  acid,  and  a  fractional  crystallisation  was  accord- 
ingly resorted  to,  as  it  was  only  likely  from  previous  results  {loc,  cit,) 
that  some  quantity  of  the  latter  substance  might  be  present.  Thus 
obtained,  the  pure  compound  consisted  of  small,  pale  yellow,  prismatic 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  3^  . 
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needles,  which  contain  pyridine,  and  this  was  partially  removed  by 
means  of  hot  alcohol,  and  the  final  traces  by  drying  at  160^. 

Found,  C « 5308 ;  H - 222.     C^ILfi^  requires  C - 5282 ;  H  =  1  89 

per  cent. 

It  does  not  melt  below  360°,  and,  like  ellagic  acid,  is  almost  insoluble 
in  the  usual  solvents,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  this  colouring  matter 
by  its  somewhat  yellower  appearance  and  by  the  fact  that  its  solution 
in  dilute  alkali  has  a  well-marked  green  tint.  With  nitric  acid 
containing  nitrous  acid  and  subsequent  dilution,  it  gives  a  bloodred 
coloration  (Qriessmayer  reaction)  which  has  long  been  considered  as 
characteristic  of  ellagic  acid.  By  distillation  with  zinc  dust,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon  was  obtained;  this,  after  crystallisation 
from  alcohol,  formed  colourless  leaflets,  melting  at  109°,  and  evidently 
consisted  of  Jluarene.  This  compound,  for  which  the  name  ^^flavdlagic 
add  "  is  suggested,  dyes  mordanted  woollen  cloth  in  shades  somewhat 
resembling,  but  stronger  than,  those  produced  by  ellagic  acid.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  : 

Chromiam.  Alumluium.  Tin.  Iron. 

Yellowish-olive        Pale  greenish-yellow        Pale  yellow        Dark  olive-brown 

AoetylflaveUagio  add  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  substance  with  a 
large  excess  of  boiling  acetic  anhydride  for  some  hours,  or  more  readily 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  On  cooling, 
a  colourless,  crystalline  precipitate  separates,  which  is  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  acetic  anhydride. 

Found,  0  =  54-24,  54-29;  H-3-28,  3-26.     G^fiO^{GJELfi)^  requires 
0- 54*54;  H»3'03  per  cent. 

It  formed  glistening  needles  melting  at  317 — 319^,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  the  usual  solvents. 

Acetyl  determinations  were  carried  out  by  the  indirect  method, 
employing  25  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  3  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  0*6  gram 
(approximately)  of  substance. 

Found,  Oi^He^o- 89-68,  59-78.     Ci4H09(C2H30)j  requires  Oi^H^Oj^^ 

60*22  per  cent. 

It  was  therefore  a  p^nto-acetyl  compound. 

Obtained  in  this  manner,  the  regenerated  flavellagic  acid  is  a  pale 
yellow,  microcrystalline  powder,  but  if  the  acetyl  compound  (1  gram 
approximately)  is  dissolved  by  digestion  with  12  c.c  of  pyridine,  the 
solution  treated  with  15  c.c.  of  acetic  aoid,  and  12  c.a  of  hydrochlorio 
acid  is  then  gradually  added  to  the  boiling  liquid,  the  colouring  matter 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  long,  glistening,  hair-like  needles. 

Benzoylflavellagic  add  may  be  produced  by  treating  the  substance 
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A.  Found,  C  =  53-03 ;  H  -  303.  C^JB^fi^  requires  C  =  5342  ;  H  =  274 

per  cent. 

B.  Found,  C  =  50-32;    H-3-39.     Ci3H808,H,0   requires   0  =  5032; 

H»3-22  percent. 

This  compound,  to  which  the  formula  Cj^HgOg  was  therefore 
assigned,  forms  almost  colourless  needles,  which  on  exposure  to  light 
become  somewhat  greyer  in  appearance.  When  heated,  it  does  not 
melt  below  300°,  and  probably  not  below  360^,  but  this  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  determined  owing  to  the  discoloration  of  the  tube  at 
this  temperature.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  most  solvents  with 
the  exception  of  pyridine,  in  which  it  readily  dissolves,  but  attempted 
purification  in  this  manner  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  result. 
Solutions  of  the  alkaline  hydroxides  dissolve  it  with  a  dull  oraoge- 
yellow  tint,  and  these  on  dilution  with  water  and  exposure  to  air 
develop  a  stroiig  bluish-violet  coloration.  With  alcoholic  lead  acetate, 
it  gives  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  which  rapidly  passes  to  olive- 
green,  with  alcoholic  ferric  chloride  a  bluish-green  coloration,  and  its 
solution  in  sulphuric  acid  is  orange-yellow.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it 
with  an  orange-red  coloration,  which  on  dilution  with  water  becomes 
redder,  but  is  devoid  of  the  blood-like  tint  produced  in  this  manner 
from  both  ellagic  and  flavellagic  acids.  It  dyes  mordanted  calico 
rather  feebly,  but  with  mordanted  woollen  cloth  the  following  some- 
what better  results  were  obtained. 

Chromium.  Alumioiam.  Tin.  Iron. 

Brown  Pals  browniBh-yellow  Pale  yeUow  Brownish-purple 

This  substance  was  acetylated  by  a  three  hours'  digestion  with 
boiUng  acetic  anhydride.  The  solution  was  concentrated,  and  the 
crystalline  product,  which  separated  out  on  cooling,  was  collected 
and  recrystallised  from  the  same  solvent,  employing  animal  charcoal 

Found,   0  =  5509;    H-3-85.     Ci3H,08(C2H30)5  requires  C  =  55  15  ; 
H«3'67  per  cent. 

Thus  obtained,  it  forms  colourless,  prismatic  needles  melting  at 
232 — 234^,  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents. 

The  determination  of  the  acetyl  groups  in  this  substance  was, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  flavellagic  acid,  and  analyses  were  therefore 
carried  out  both  by  the  direct  and  indirect  methods.  In  the  former 
case,  the  ethyl  acetate  method  was  adopted,  and  in  the  latter  the  finely- 
powdered  acetyl  derivative  (I  gram  approximately  in  20  c.c.  of  acetic 
acid)  was  hydrolysed  by  the  gradual  addition  of  10  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  digestion  was  continued  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  reaction  had  apparently  terminated,  for,  owing  to  the  in- 
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8olabl«  nature  of  the  original  compound,  special  care  was  necessary  in 
case  some  portion  remained  unattacked. 

Found,  acetic  acid  =.67-01,  66-30,   66-12,   67-30.      C^^Bfi^iG^Bfi)^ 

requires  CjH^Oj*"  66*17  per  cent. 
Found,  CijHgOj- 53-43.     Ci3Hj08(0,H30)^  requires  C„HgOg- 63-67 

per  cent. 

Found,     C„HgOg,H,0  =  56-64,     56-93.      G^^Tlfi^{Cfifi)^     requires 

CijH808,H[,0  =  66-98  per  cent. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  substance  C^gHgOg  contains  six 
hydroxjl  groups. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  molecular  weight  determination,  a  benzoyl 
derivative  was  prepared  by  treating  the  substance  (1  gram)  dis- 
>8olved  in  pyridine  (15  grams)  with  benzoyl  chloride  (11*5  grams). 
The  new  compound  was  readily  isolated  by  the  usual  methods  and 
was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
alcohol.  It  formed  colourless  prisms  melting  at  261 — 263°,  and 
when  heated  with  benzoic  anhydride  at  170°  for  two  hours  suffered 
no  change. 

0-6877  in  14-21  of  naphthalene  gave  A<  -  0-38°     M.W.  =  892. 
Cg^HgjOj^  requires  M.W.  -  916. 

It  thus  appeared  certain  that  the  formula  assigned  to  the  substance 
CjgHgOg  is  correct. 

To  obtain,  if  possible,  some  further  insight  into  its  constitution,  it 
was  heated  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide  at 
220 — 240°  for  twenty  minutes.  The  product  of  the  fusion,  on  solution 
in  water  and  neutralisation  with  acid,  yielded  to  ether  a  mixture  of 
compounds,  some  quantity  of  which  consisted  of  unattacked  substance. 
That  portion  which  was  soluble  in  water  contained  gcUlic  add  (found, 
C  »  49-89 ;  H^  3*91  per  cent.),  which  was  identified  by  the  usual  tests, 
and  on  evaporating  the  mother  liquors  obtained  during  the  isolation 
of  this  compound  a  semi-crystalline  but  very  soluble  residue  remained, 
the  nature  of  which  could  unfortunately  not  be  ascertained.  The 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  pyrogallol  derived  from  the  gallic  acid 
was  to  be  anticipated,  but  there  were  indications  that  it  did  not  con- 
stitute the  main  bulk  of  this  product. 

St^nmary  of  Besulta, 

In  considering  the  constitution  of  flavellagic  acid,  one  cannot  help 
observing  that  not  only  its  composition,  Ci^HgOg,  but  its  general 
reactions,  notably  the  Grieesmayer  coloration  and  the  production  of 
fluorene  from  it  by  means  of  zinc  dust,  indicate  a  close  relationship  to 
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el  I  agio  acid.  The  analogy  between  these  colouring  matters  is  also 
strikingly  brought  out  by  their  behaviour  towards  boiling  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  for  whereas  in  this  manner  ellagic  acid  gives 
pentahydroxydiphenylmethylolid,  O^gHgO^,  from  flavellagic  add  the 
similar  compound  O^gHgOg  is  thus  formed.  These  facts,  together  with 
the  other  results  described  above,  can  only  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
flavdlagic  acid  is  hydroxyeUagic  cuddj  and  the  substance  C^gHgOg  a 
kexahydroxydiphenylmethylolid,  and  constitutions  (loc.  cit,)  similar  to 
those  previously  assigned  to  ellagic  acid  and  its  decomposition  product 
are  accordingly  suggested  for  these  compounds. 

OH  OH 

Ellagic  acid.  Pentahydroxydiphenylmethylolid. 

^CO — O-7V                              /\  CO— 0-7. 
OHf^  N r  ^OH  OHr  ^ -r    Y)H 


0H»       l-O-CO-'^OH  OHl      JOH      I     JOH 

OH  OH 

Flavellagic  acid.  Hexahydrozydiphenylmethylolid. 

Such  a  formula  for  flavellagic  acid  indicates  that  during  the  reaction, 
either  before  or  after  the  diphenyl  condensation,  a  fourth  hydroxyl  is 
introduced  into  one  of  the  pyrogallol  nuclei,  a  type  of  oxidation  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  frequently  effected  by  this  method.  The  pro- 
duction, for  instance,  of  catellagic  acid  from  jo^hydroxybenzoic  add, 
described  in  the  former  communication,  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration 
of  the  case  in  point  (loo,  eit.). 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
flavellagic  acid  differs  from  gallic  acid  by  possessing  a  well-marked 
yellow  tint,  it  appeared  just  possible  that  the  former  colouring  matter 
was  constituted  as  follows  : 

C02H|^.-YC\oH 
OH'^-O-i^OH- 

OH        OH 

this    being    apparently   the    only   other    possible    formula   for  thii 
substance. 

Apart  from  those  changes  occurring  during  the  formation  of  such  a 
substance  from  gallic  acid  in  the  presence  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  due  to  oxidation,  and  which  have  been  discussed  above,  the 
elimination  of  a  carboxyl  group  and  its  subsequent  reintroduction  in 
another  portion  of  the  molecule  are  points  which,  although  necessary 
for  an  explanation  of  this  formula,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  likely  to 
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occur.  Again,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  Bnbstanoe  Cj^HgOg  must  of 
necessity  contain  seven  hydroxyls,  whereas  according  to  the  analytical 
methods  employed  the  presence  of  ooly  six  such  groups  could  be 
detected. 

ohI    JoH  ohI     'oh  • 

OH  OH 

An  examination  of  the  more  soluble  fractions  obtained  during  the 
fractional  crystallisation  of  the  crude  flavellagic  acid  from  pyridine 
indicated  that  these  occasionally  contained  a  minute  trace  of  ellagio 
aeid.  It  was  noted,  for  instance,  on  exhausting  the  crude  dry 
hexahydroxydiphenylmethylolid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  on  these  residues,  that  a  trace  of  a 
readily  soluble  substance  could  be  isolated.  This,  which  when  pure 
crystallised  in  long,  hair-like  needles,  had  the  properties  of  peiUa- 
hydraxyd%pkenylm$Uiyl6lid^  the  characteristic  decomposition  product 
of  ellagic  acid. 

Oxidation  of  Gallic  Add  in  the  Presenee  of  96  per  cent.  Sulphuric  Add, 

When  gallic  acid  (10  grams)  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  96  (er  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  is  treated  with  20  grams  of  potassium  persulphate  at 
50°,  the  features  of  the  oxidation  are  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
occurring  when  a  more  dilute  acid  is  employed.  The  mixture,  on 
treatment  with  water,  deposits  a  pale  brown,  crystalline  powder, 
which  after  washing  and  drying  weighs  on  the  average  6*6  grams.  In 
certain  cases,  the  product  of  the  experiment  when  poured  into  much 
water  gave  at  first  a  clear  liquid,  from  which,  on  standing,  crystfils 
somewhat  slowly  separated,  but  this  peculiar  effect  appears  to  be  due 
to  some  accidental  circumstaoce  not  as  yet  ascertcdned,  and  recent 
attempts  io  reproduce  it  have,  curiously  enough,  been  unsuccessful. 
Owing  to  the  spariog  solubility  of  this  compound  in  the  usual  solvents, 
it  was  at  first  purified  by  means  of  its  acetyl  derivative,  which  after 
recrystallisation  was  hydrolysed  by  acid.  The  product  thus  obtained 
fonned  groups  of  microscopic  needles  of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour 
resembling  ellagic  acid  in  appearance,  and  was  soluble  in  alkaline 
solutions  with  a  greenish-yellow  tint.  With  nitric  acid,  it  gave  the 
Griessmayer  reaction,  and  when  distilled  with  zinc  dust  gave  a  small 
quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon  which  was  found  to  consist  of  Jluo9'ene, 
Again,  its  dyeing  properties  were  almost  identical  with  those  yielded 
by  ellagic  acid,  so  that  in  many  respects  there  was  a  close  resemblance 
between  these  substances.  The  analytical  numbers  (found,  G«i- 54*08, 
53*55  3  Ha 2*36,  2*48  per  cent.)  obtained  with  distinct  preparations 
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did  not,  however,  accord  with  one  another  so  closely  aa  was  to  be 
desired,  and,  again,  could  not  be  made  to  harmonise  with  any  simple 
formula.  The  ctoetyl  derivative,  prepared  by  boiling  with  acetic 
anhydride  or  more  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  separated 
as  very  minute  needles,  but  these  on  recrystallisation  from  the  same 
solvent  assumed  a  peculiar  gelatinous  appearance,  and  were  in  this  con- 
dition difficult  to  manipulate.  This  product  melted  at  224 — 226°,  gave 
on  analysis  0  =  55*04;  H»3'20,  and  on  examination  by  the  indirect 
method  of  acetyl  determination  gave  64*22  and  64*06  per  cent,  of 
regenerated  colouring  matter.  These  numbers  suggested  as  possible 
that  this  compound  might  consist  of  an  anhydride  of  flavellagic  acid, 
(Ci^H^Og), — H^O,  but  this  was  negatived  by  the  failure  to  obtain  such 
a  substance  from  flavellagic  acid  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Large 
quantities  of  the  oxidation  product  were  now  fused  with  potassium 
hydroxide  at  210 — 220°  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  fused  product, 
after  solution  with  water,  was  neutralised  with  acid.  On  cooling,  some 
quantity  of  a  crystalline  precipitate  {A)  separated,  which  was  removed 
by  filtration  and  the  filtrate  extracted  with  ether.  The  residue  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  this  extract  was  digested  with  boiling  water,  in 
which  a  portion  dissolved,  and  the  clear  solution  was  allowed  to  stand 
for  twelve  hours.  A  quantity  of  fine  hair-like  needles  (B)  had  then 
separated,  which  were  collected  and  purified  by  crystaUisation  from 
dilute  alcohol. 

Found,  0  =  56*31  ;  H  =  3*12.  CjjHgOy requires C « 5652 ;  H » 2-89 
per  cent. 

The  ctcetyl  derivative  of  this  substance  melted  at  224 — 226°,  and  by 
the  ethyl  acetate  method  gave  acetic  acid  =  62  45  per  cent. ;  again,rthe 
benzoyl  compound  (found,  C « 72*39 ;  Ha 3*87  per  cent.)  melted  at 
258 — 259°,  so  that  it  was  evident  that  this  compound  was  identical 
with  the  pentahydroxydiphenyhritthylolid  previously  obtained  from 
ellagic  acid.  The  aqueous  mother  liquors  arising  from  the  purification 
of  this  substance  {B)  contained  among  other  products  some  quantity 
of  gallic  acid,  which  was  identified  by  means  of  its  acetyl  derivative 
(m.  p.  172—174°). 

The  more  sparingly  soluble  substance  {A),  present  in  but  small 
amount,  on  solution  in  alkali  and  exposure  to  air  yielded  a  bluish- violet- 
coloured  liquid,  and  appeared  likely  to  consist  of  the  hexahydraxy- 
diphenylmethylolid  previously  described  in  this  paper.  To  ascertain  if 
this  was  correct,  the  purified  product  was  acetylated  and  the  acetyl 
derivative  isolated  by  the  former  method. 

Found,  C  =  5517 ;  H  =  3-94.     O^^B.fi^{Cja.fi)f^  requires  C  =  5515 ; 
H  =  3*67  per  cent. 

It  melted  at  232—234°,  and  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  could  there- 
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fore  exist.  More  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  by  digesting 
the  gallic  acid  oxidation  product  with  boiling  50. per  cent,  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  the  same  compounds  are  obtained,  so  that  the  use 
of  alkali  at  so  high  a  temperature  as  that  given  above  is  not 
necessary. 

The  formation  in  this  manner  of  two  substances  respectively 
obtainable  by  the  action  of  alkali  on  ellagic  and  flavellagic  acids 
suggested  that  the  oxidation  of  gallic  acid  by  the  method  employed 
had  yielded  a  mixture  of  the  latter  substances.  Knowing  that 
flavellagic  acid  is  less  soluble  than  ellagic  acid  in  pyridine,  a  repeated 
fractional  crystallisation  from  this  solvent  was  carried  out,  but 
without  effecting  the  desired  separation,  and  as  the  acetyl  derivative 
in  various  solvents  did  not  give  a  better  result,  it  appeared  at  one 
time  that  the  product  in  question  was  after  all  a  distinct  substance. 
An  interesting  point  was,  however,  subsequently  obtained  in  support 
of  the  mixture  theory,  for  it  was  found  that  in  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  flavellagic  acid,  ellagic  acid  gave  an  ill-deflned,  semi- 
gelatinous  acetyl  compound,  corresponding  in  appearance  with  that 
given  by  the  oxidation  product  itself.  The  difficulty  was  eventually 
surmounted  by  a  study  of  the  benzoyl  derivative. 

The  crude  product  of  the  oxidation  was  heated  at  210°  with  a  large 
excess  of  benzoic  anhydride  until  a  clear  liquid  resulted,  and  the 
temperature  was  then  kept  at  190°  for  three  hours.  The  hot  solution 
was  cautiously  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  causing  the 
ahnost  immediate  separation  of  a  colourless  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  was  collected  on  a  warm  funnel  by  means  of  the  pump  and 
washed  with  hot  benzoic  anhydride  containing  a  trace  of  alcohol.  It 
was  again  dissolved  in  benzoic  anhydride  at  about  200°,  reprecipitated 
as  before,  collected,  and  finally  purified  by  crystallisation  from  nitro- 


Pound,  C  =  70-37 ;  H « 329.     C^^U^O^iC^K fi)^  requires  C  =  701 9  ; 
H»3*06  percent. 

This  substance  consisted  of  prismatic  needles  melting  at  332 — 333°, 
and  had  therefore  the  composition  of  a  ietrahenzoylellagic  acid.  Such 
a  compound  has  been  prepared  by  Goldschmidt  and  Jahoda  (Manatah. , 
1892, 18^  51),  but  as  they  do  not  give  a  melting  point,  a  sample  was 
prepared  and  found  to  be  identical  with  the  product  isolated  as  above 
(found,  C  a  70*1 9;  H»3'21  per  cent.).  This  compound,  it  was 
incidentally  noted,  is  prepared  more  readily  by  the  agency  of  benzoic 
anhydride  than  by  means  of  benzoyl  chloride,  which  was  the  reagent 
employed  by  the  above  authors. 

It  was  now  interesting  to  obtain,  if  possible,  ellagic  acid  itself  from 
the  benzoyl  compound,  and  for  this  purpose  a  modification  of  the 
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indirect  acetyl  method  described  in  a  former  paper  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 
107)  was  employed;  0*65  gram  of  the  finely-powdered  substance 
suspended  in  25  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  was  treated  with  8  c.o.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  digested  at  the  boiling  temperature  for  three  hours.  The 
colourless  benzoyl  derivatiye  had  then  disappeared,  and  was  replaced 
by  a  pale  greenish-yellow  deposit  consisting  of  fine  needles.  The 
mixture  was  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water  and  the  crystals 
collected  and  weighed  (0*2682  gram). 

Found,  Ci4HgOg  -  41  '26.     Theory  requires  Cj^HgOg  »  42*06  per  cent. 

That  this  product  was  indeed  ellagic  acid  was  determined  by 
analysis : 

Found,  0« 55*55;   H  =  2-29.     O^^HgOg  requires  0  =  55-62;  H  =  l*98 

per  cent. ; 

and  also  by  an  examination  of  its  acetyl  compound,  which  melted  at 
343—346°. 

Experiments  were  now  carried  out  in  order  to  isolate  the  more 
soluble  compound  produced  during  the  benzoylation,  and  which 
was  by  far  the  minor  constituent  of  the  mixture.  The  alcoholic 
benzoic  anhydride  mother  liquors  obtained  as  above  described  were 
treated  with  some  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  the  crystalline  deposit 
which  separated  on  standing  was  collected  and  freed  from  a  small 
quantity  of  benzoylellagic  acid  still  present  by  fractionally  precipi- 
tating its  solution  in  benzoic  anhydride  with  alcohol.  The  more 
soluble  product  was  finally  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  nitro- 
benzene and  alcohol. 

Found,  0  -  70*21 ;  H  =  3*50.     Ci4HOg(CyH50)5  requires  C  =  7016 ; 
H«3*10  per  cent. 

This  substance  consisted  of  prismatic  needles  melting  at  287 — 289°, 
and  was  identical  with  the  henzoylflavdlagio  add  previously  described. 

A  portion  of  this  substance  was  now  hydrolysed  with  sulphuric  acid 
according  to  the  method  employed  for  benzoylellagic  add. 

Found,  Cj^HeOg  -  3713.     Theory  requires  Ci^HgOg  =  37*94  per  cent. 

An  analysis  gave : 

Found,  0  =  52*85;  H  =  2*21.     Oi^HgO^  requires  0-52-82;  H-l*89 

per  cent. 

It  dissolved  in  alkaline  solutions  with  the  greenish-yellow  tint 
characteristic  of  flaveliagie  acid,  and  as  its  acetyl  derivative  melted 
at  317 — 319°  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  this 
substance. 

The  product  of  the  oxidation  of  gallic  acid  in  the  presence  of  96 
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per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  ellagic  and  flavellagic 
acids.  It  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  proportion  of  each 
which  was  present,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  the  former  colouring 
matter  is  without  doubt  the  main  substance  produced  by  this  reaction. 
Again,  it  has  been  observed  that,  due  probably  to  some  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  the  quantities  of  these  two 
constituents  also  vary  somewhat  in  distinct  preparations,  and  on  at 
least  one  occasion,  owing  to  some  cause  whic&  unfortunately  could 
not  be  accounted  for,  a  product  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
ellagic  acid  was  found  to  have  been  formed.  As,  however,  the  neces- 
sary features  of  the  reaction  have  now  been  explained,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  devote  more  time  to  this  point.  If  gallic  acid  is  oxidised  in 
the  presence  of  100  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  the  yield  is  somewhat 
poorer  than  when  the  ordinary  commercial  acid  is  employed,  and  the 
crude  substance  does  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  marked  manner  from 
that  described  above. 

The  moUciUar  umght  qf  eUagic  aoid,  although  most  probably  repre- 
sented as  C^^H^Og,  has  not  been  determined  by  cryosoopic  methods, 
and  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  hope  that  benzoylellagic  acid 
would  be  sufficiently  soluble  in  naphthalene  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  a  trace  of  this  substance  crystallised  out  at 
or  about  the  freezing  point  of  the  mixture. 

0*3057  in  15'13  naphthalene  gave  £^i -  01525.     M.W» 927. 
^42^82^12  requires  M.W  =  718. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that,  although  this  result  is  not 
satisfactory  enough  to  indicate  a  definite  formula,  ellagic  acid  must  be 
represented  as  C^^  rather  than  C^  or  C^g,  which  is  practically  all  the 
information  that  is  necessary.  If  this  was  not  the  case,  it  is  obvious 
that  under  the  imperfect  conditions  of  the  experiment  a  much  higher 
number  would  have  been  obtained. 

An  investigation  is  in  progress  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some 
insight  into  the  constitution  of  ellagitannic  acid,  a  substance  of  much 
importance  in  the  tanning  industry,  and  from  which  the  natural  ellagic 
add  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  derived. 

Clothworkbks'  Research  Laboratort, 
LsATHXR  Industries'  Research  Laboratort, 
The  University, 
Leeds. 
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XXXI. — Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  Oxygen  Com- 
pounds.  L  The  Compounds  of  Tertiary  Phosphine 
Oxides  with  Acids  and  Salts. 

By  Robert  Howson  Pickabd  and  Joseph  Kbnyon. 

Many  new  conceptions  of  valency  have  been  described  during  recent 
years.  That  the  valencies  commonly  ascribed  to  the  elements  do  not 
serve  to  explain  all  experimental  results  is  readily  recognised  from  a 
consideration  of  many  of  the  so-called  molecular  compounds.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  affinities  to  which  the  formation  of  molecular  com- 
pounds is  due  are  weaker  than  those  by  reason  of .  which  atomic  com- 
pounds exist,  and  many  names  have  been  given  to  these  weaker 
valencies :  for  example,  krypto,  complex,  neutral,  partial,  residual, 
supplementary.  That  these  subsidiary  valencies  differ  from  the  main 
valencies  only  in  degree  has  been  expressed  by  Werner  (Annalenf 
1902,322,  261)  in  his  theory  of  principal  (*<  Haupt ")  and  supple- 
mentary (**  Neben  ")  valencies,  according  to  which  the  constitution  of 
a  compound  is  determined  by  the  priocipal  and  supplementary 
valencies  of  the  elements  along  with  the  co-ordination  constant. 

The  discovery  of  the  basic  properties  of  oxygen  compounds  (Collie 
and  Tickle,  Trans.,  1899,  76,  710 ;  Baeyer  and  Yilliger,  inter  alia, 
Ber.y  1901, 34, 2679)  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  speculations  as  to  valency, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  constitutiyn  of 
these  "  oxonium  "  compounds.  We  are  making  a  detailed  study  of 
the  "  molecular  "  compounds  formed  by  substances  containing  oxygen 
and  some  other  element  in  columns  4 — 8  of  the  periodic  table.  In  the 
present  communication  are  described  a  number  of  such  compounds 
formed  by  the  tertiary  phosphine  <»ides  with  acids  and  metallic  salts. 
These  are  all  well-defined  compounds  which  have  been  recrystallised 
from  water  or  alcohol,  and  have  the  general  formula 

2R3P:0,HX  or  2R3P:0,M"Xj. 

Thus  the  compounds  which  tri-methyl-,  -ethyl-,  -propyl-,  -phenyl-,  and 
-benzyl-phosphine  oxides  form  with  the  following  acids :  ferrocyanic, 
cobalticyanic,  dichromic,  chloroauric,  camphoric,  iodobismuthic,  and 
iodomercuric,  and  the  following  salts  :  zinc  chloride  and  iodide, 
cadmium  iodide,  and  mercuric  and  cobalt  chlorides,  conform  to  these 
general  formulie,  whilst  those  with  hydrochloric,  trichloroacetic, 
pyruvic,  and  chloroplatinic  acids  and  with  cupric  and  ferric  chlorides 
are  exceptions. 

The  constitution  of   one  of   these  compounds,  namely,  triphenyl- 
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phosphine  oxide  hydrochloride,  (C0H5)3PO,HC1,  could  be  represented 
by  either  of  the  following  formulas  : 

(i)  (C.H,),P<:g,^  (ii)  (CeH,),P:0<:Jj. 

The  former  formula  is  very  improbable  for  the  following  reasons  : 
(i)  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  phosphine  oxide  behaves  in  solution  as  a 
basic  hydroxide  j  an  aqueous  solution  of  triethylphosphine  oxide,  for 
example,  has  no  effect  on  the  birotation  of  dextrose,  and  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  free  from  hydroxyl  ions,  aod  (ii)  it  offers  no  explana- 
tion (among  other  things)  of  the  analogy  between  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  oxides  with  acids  and  those  with  metallic  salts. 

The  second  formula  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  quadrivalency 
of  oxygen.  This  assumption,  whilst  it  may  explain  the  constitution 
of  this  hydrochloride,  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  constitution 
of  such  compounds  as  2(CH8)3PO,H4Fe(ON)fl,  4(CH3)3PO,H,PtCle, 
and  so  on.  For  the  addition  of  R3PO  to  HX  is  assumed  to  form  a 
saturated  compound,  and  therefore  the  addition  of  a  second  molecule 
of  R3PO  to  HX  seems  improbable.     A  formula  such  as 

(ch3)3p:os^oh:p(ch3), 
(ch3)3p:o/oh:p(cH3), 

appears  highly  improbable,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  known  constitution 
of  chloroplatinic  acid.  This  assumption  of  the  quadrivalency  of  oxygen 
is  rendered  less  likely  by  the  close  analogy  existing  between  the  com- 
pounds of  the  oxides  with  acids  and  those  with  metallic  salts,  thus, 
2(CH3)3PO,Znl2,  (CjH5)3PO,CuC1„  and  the  series  of  compounds  of 
the  type  of  3(C7H7)3PO,Fe2Cl3,  prepared  by  Fleissner  {Ber.,  1880, 
13,  1666). 

In  fact  we  regard  the  results  described  in  this  communication  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  theory  of  '*  oxonium  "  compounds  put  forward  by 
Werner  {AimcUen,  1902,  322,  296),  and  therefore  prefer  to  formulate 
these  compounds  on  the  assumption  of  supplementary  valencies  on  the 
part  of  the  oxygen  atom  in  the  oxide,  as  (R3PO)  ....  TTX  and 
(R3PO)  ....  MeX.  Thus  the  combination  in  the  first  case  is 
supposed  to  occur  through  the  agency  of  the  supplementary  valencies 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  respective  acids, 
and  in  the  second  case  through  the  agency  of  the  supplementary 
valencies  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  and  of  the  metallic  radicles  of 
the  salts.  The  platinichlorides  then  would  have  a  co-ordination 
formula, 

C1H,...0P(CH3)3 
CI  Pt/         -OPCCH,), 
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What  influence  (if  any)  the  phosphorus  has  on  the  constitution  of 
these  molecular  compounds  can  be  only  brought  out  by  further  studies 
on  other  oxygen  compounds,  the  results  of  which  we  hope  shortly  to 
communicate  to  the  Society.  In  the  present  communication  we  have 
been  able  to  show  that  the  relative  mass  of  H  in  compounds  HgPO  has 
no  effect  within  the  limits  tried,  namely,  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl, 
phenyl,  to  benzyl,  on  the  constitution  of  these  molecular  compounds. 

The  constitution  of  ''  Grignard  "  reagents  has  often  been  represented 

by  formulae   of    the    type  tmJ^^^^C^H*     (compare    Baeyer    and 

Yilliger,  loc,  oit,),  but  can  be  better  represented,  according  to 
Werner's  theory,  by  (C2H5),0  ....  CH^Mgl.  We  have  discovered 
that  the  ether  may  be  replaced  in  these  reagents  by  compounds  con- 
taining oxygen  other  than  ethers;  thus,  magnesium  dissolves  in  benzene 
containing  methyl  iodide  and  tribenzylphosphine  oxide  giving  a  com- 
pound of  the  probable  formula  {{GjELj)^'PO}^  .  .  .  CHgMgl,  assuming 
its  formation  to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  supplementary  valencies  of 
the  oxygen  atoms  and  the  carbon  of  the  organo-magnesium  iodide. 

These  phosphine  oxides  are  only  weak  bases.  Thus,  trimethyl- 
phosphine  oxide  hydrogen  trichloroacetate  is  hydrolysed  in  i^/6 
aqueous  solution  at  30°  to  the  extent  of  about  89  per  cent,  as 
measured  by  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  method. 

Prepa/raiion  of  Twiia/ry  Phosphine  Oxides. — ^The  old  method  of 
preparing  the  tertiary  phosphine  oxides  by  treating  with  potassium 
hydroxide  the  mixture  of  iodides  obtained  whea  phosphorus  is  heated 
with  an  alkyl  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  is  a  very  tedious  and  unpleasant 
operation.  It  is  far  easier  to  prepare  them  from  the  mixture  obtained 
by  treating  a  '^  Grignard "  reagent  with  phosphorus  oxychloride. 
Daring  the  course  of  our  experiments,  in  a  paper  by  Sauvage  {Compt» 
rend,,  1904,  139,  674)  it  was  briefly  shown  that  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride reacts  with  aromatic  organo-magnesium  compounds  to  form 
the  substances  HgFO  and  H^PD'OH.  As  the  method  of  preparation 
in  the  case  of  the  aromatic  series  presents  no  difficulty,  it  will  be  sufli- 
cient  to  give  the  details  of  the  preparation  by  the  latter  method  of 
tripropylphosphine  oxide,  a  trialkyl  phosphine  oxide,  which  has  not 
previously  been  described. 

Trirn-propylphasphine  Oxide. — A  dilute  ethereal  solution  of  magnes- 
ium n-propyl  bromide  is  placed  in  a  large  flask,  provided  with  a  reflux 
condenser,  and  well  cooled  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  This  solu- 
tion is  then  very  slowly,  with  constant  shaking,  mixed  with  a  dry 
ethereal  solution  of  the  calculated  quantity  of  phosphorus  oxychloride. 
After  the  very  vigorous  reaction  is  over,  water  is  added,  along  with 
sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  any  excess  of  magnesium,  and 
the  ether  distilled  off.     The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  a  large  excess 
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of  sodium  hydroxide  and  the  reBulting  paste  slowly  distilled  from  a 
copper  flask.  When  the  aqueous  distillate  is  fractionated,  the  oxide 
is  obtained  in  the  fraction  boiling  at  260 — 265^769  mm.  2W-n-jpro- 
pyjfhutphine  oxide,  when  freshly  distilled,  solidifies  in  colourless, 
lustrous,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  38°,  have  no  smell,  and  are  very 
hygroscopic. 

Compounds  toUh  Serrocyanic  Acid* 

These  compounds  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
acid  and  the  phosphine  oxide.  Small,  colourless  needles  separate  and  soon 
turn  green  on  exposure  to  light  or  moist  air.  Owing  to  the  solubility 
of  these  compounds  in  water,  they  are  more  conveniently  prepared 
from  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  acid  and  oxide.  These  solutions,  when 
mixed,  deposit  white  or  pale  green,  microcrystalline  precipitates,  which 
after  washing  with  alcohol  are  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis. 

TrimUhylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  /errocyanide  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol;  it  crystallises  from  either  of 
these  media  in  small,  colourless  needles.  Analysis  gave  N  =  21*03; 
H^Fe(CN)g  -  53-39 ;  2(CH3)3PO,H^Fe(CN)e  requires  N  -  21  -00  ; 
H^Fe(CN)g  =  54-00  per  cent. 

Trietkylphoiphvne  oxide  hydrogen  ferrocyamide  was  only  obtained 
from  the  mixed  aqueous  solutions  of  the  acid  and  oxide  after  the 
addition  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  it  in 
the  form  of  a  microcrystalline  powder.  This  quickly  turns  green 
in  moist  air.  Analysis  gave  C- 44*65;  H  =  7*38;  Fe- 11*55; 
H^Fe(ON)g  =  44-53 ;  2(C2H5)3PO,H^Fe(CN).  requires  C  -  44*62  ; 
H-7-02;  Fe- 11*60;  H^Fe(CN)«  =  44*62  per  cent. 

Tripropylphoephine  oxide  hydrogen  ferrocyanide  is  much  less  soluble 
than  the  analogous  methyl  compound.  Analysis  gave  C»  50*37; 
H  =x  8*27  ;  H^Fe(CN)«  =  38*41  ;  2{C^-E^\'P0,B.^¥e{Clif)^  requires 
C- 50*70;  H  =  8*10;  H4Fe(CN)e=38  03  percent. 

Triphenylphoephine  oxide  hydrogen  /errocyanide  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  warm  alcohol.  Analysis  gave 
C- 65*08;  H-4-63;  N- 11*38;   H4Fe(CN^  =  28*33; 

2(CeH,),P0,H,Fe(CN). 
requires  C  »  65*28 ;  H  -  4*40 ;  N  » 10*88;  H^Fe(CN)e  -  27*98  per  cent. 

Compounds  toUh  Cobalticyanie  Acid. 

These  can  all  be  prepared  by  mixing  hot  alcoholic  solutions  of 
the  acid  and  the  tertiary  phosphine  oxide.  On  cooling  the  mixture, 
the  compounds  separate  out  in  a  crystalline  condition. 

Trimeihylj^osphine  oxide  hydrogen  eobalticyanide  is  very  soluble  in 
warm  water  or  alcohol,  from  both  of  which  it  crystallises  in  colourless. 
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glistening  needles.  When  heated,  it  changes  to  a  light  green  colour 
at  about  200°.  Analysis  gave  C  =  33-05;  H«5'88;  N«  19-61; 
H3Co(CN)g  =  50-35  ;  2(CH,)8PO,H8Co(CN)e,UH,0  requires  C  =  33-69  ; 
H -  5-83 ;  N  - 19-59 ;  H,Co(CN)e  =  50-77  per  cent. 

The  water  of  crystallisation  cannot  be  accurately  determined  as  the 
compound  does  not  lose  this  below  115°,  and  prolonged  heating  above 
this  temperature  partially  decomposes  the  substance. 

Triethylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  cobalticyanide  was  obtained  in 
the  form  of  white,  prismatic  crystals  which,  when  recrystallised 
from  water,  melted  at  174°.  Analysis  gave  0  =  38-66;  H  =  7-37; 
H3Co(CN)^  =  38-85 ;  2(CjH5)8PO,H3Co(CN^,4H20  requires  0  =  38-69  ; 
H-7-34  and  H80o(0N)g  =  39-06  per  cent. 

Tripropylphoephine  Oxide  Hydrogen  Cobalticyanide, — When  con- 
centrated aqueous  solutions  of  tripropylphosphine  oxide  and  cobalti- 
cyanic  acid  are  mixed,  pale  yellow,  cubical  crystals  separate  out  quite 
readily.  The£e,  when  recrystallised  from  water,  still  retain  a 
faint  yellow  colour  and  melt  at  119°  Analysis  gave  0  -  42*27  ;  H  = 
8-10  j  N  =  12-40;  H80o(CN)«  =  32-33  ;  2(C8H7)8PO,H30o(CN)6.6H2O 
requires  0  =  4248;  H  =  8-41;  N  =  12-39;  H30o(0N)e  =  32-15  per 
cent. 

TriphenylphosphiiM  oxide  hydrogen  cobalticyanide  is  a  very  pale 
yellow  substance  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  From  the  latter  it 
separates  out  in  transparent,  indefinite,  prismatic  crystals,  which 
melt  at  172°.  Analysis  gave  0  =  6057;  H  =  505;  N  =  10-11; 
H30o(CN)^  =  25-71 ;  2(0<,H5)3PO,H30o(ON)g.3HjO  requires  C  =  60*87  ; 
H  =  4-71;  N-10-14;  H30o(0N)g  =  26  33  per  cent. 

Compounds  wit/i  C/doroauric  Add. 

These  compounds  are  prepared  by  mixing  hot  concentrated  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  phosphine  oxide  and  chloroauric  acid.  On 
cooling,  the  solution  deposits  beautiful,  yellow,  flat,  hexagonal  plates, 
which   after    washing    with    cold    water    are    sufficiently   pure    for 


Trtmethylphoephine  oxide  hydrogen  a^ruMoride  is  very  soluble  in  hot 
water,  from  which  it  readily  crystallises ;  it  melts  at  94-5°.  Analysis 
gave  0  =  13-52;  H  =  3-58;  Au  =  37-8;  2(OH3)3PO,HAuOl4  requires 
0=13-74;  H  =  3-63;  Au  =  37*6  per  cent. 

Triethylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  aurichloride  is  less  soluble  in  water 
than  the  corresponding  methyl  compound  and  melts  at  54 — 56°. 
Analysis  gave  Au  =  32d;  2(02H5)3PO,HAuOl4  requires  Au  =  32-3  per 
cent. 

Tripropylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  aurichloride  crystallises  from  hot 
waier   aiid  melts  at  67 — 69°     Analysis  gave   O  =  30'90;  H  =  6'35; 
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Au  =  28-51 ;  2{C^'EL^)^T0,liA.VLC\^  requires  C  =  31-20  j  H  =  6*22  ; 
Au  =  28-47  per  cent. 

Trij^enylphasphine  oocide  hydrogen  auriohloride  melts  at  179°. 
Analysis  gave  Au  =  22*09;  2(OgH5)3PO,HAuCl^  requires  Au  =  21-99 
per  cent. 

Tribenzylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  a/urichloride  melts  at  222*5°. 
Analysis  gave  Au  =  20-3;  2(C7H7)3PO,HAuCl4  requires  Au  =  201 
per  cent. 

Compounds  with  Dichromic  Acid. 

Solutions  of  the  phosphine  oxides  when  mixed  with  saturated 
solutions  of  chromic  anhydride  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  readily 
deposit  crystals  of  these  molecular  compounds,  which  are  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  potassium  dichromate.  On  exposure  to  light,  they 
turn  hlack  and  then  become  insoluble  in  water. 

Trimethylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  dichromate  crystallises  from  water 
or  dilute  nitric  acid  in  bright  red,  hard,  glistening  prisms  which  darken 
at  200°  and  begin  to  melt  at  204°  Analysis  gave  H^Cr^O^ « 54*5 ; 
CrO,  =  49-8;  2(CH3.)3PO,H2Cr207  requires  H^CrgOy  -  54-2 ;  CrOj^ 
49-7  per  cent. 

Triethylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  dichromate  crystallises  in  hair-like 
needles  and  melts  at  100—102°.  Analysis  gave  0  =  29-64 ;  H -  6*20 ; 
HjCr^O^- 45-14;  2(C,H5)3PO,H2Cr207  requires  C-29'63;  H  =  6-59; 
H,Cr,07  =  44-86  per  cent. 

Tripropylphoaphine  oxide  hydrogen  dichromate  melts  and  decomposes 
at  164°.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Analysis  gave 
C- 38-09;  H-7-38;  HujCr^O^  =  4453  ;  2(C8H7)3PO,H2Cr207  requires 
C  =  37-89 ;  H  =  7*72 ;  HjCrjOy  =  44-86  per  cent. 

Compounds  with  lodobiamuthic  Acid, 

Trimethylphasphine  oxide  hydrogen  bismtUhic  iodide  was  prepared  by 
mixing  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  oxide  and  potassium 
bismuthic  iodide.  On  adding  hydriodic  acid,  brilliant  red  crystals 
separated  out,  which  crystallised  from  warm  dilute  hydriodic  acid  in 
clusters  of  bright  red,  prismatic  needles.  It  is  decomposed  by  excess 
of  water,  giving  a  dirty  brown  powder  (probably  of  Bilg)  which 
dissolves  in  hydriodic  acid.  When  heated,  it  blackens  and  evolves 
dark  vapours,  chiefly  iodine.  Analysis  gave  0  =  8-10;  H  =  2*34; 
Bi=: 22-93;  2(CH3)8PO,HBil4  requires  C-7-99  ;  H  =  2-ll  ;  Bi  =  23-08 
per  cent. 

Triethylphoephine  oxide  hydrogen  bismuthic  iodide  was  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  methyl  compound,  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
properties.     When   heated,    it    blackens    and    decomposes    at    130°. 
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Analyais   gave   0=1445;   H-312;   Bi  =  21-33;   2(C,H5)3PO,HBil4 
requires  C  =  1462  ;  H  =  314 ;  Bi  =  2 1  21  per  cent. 

Compounds  with  lodomereuric  Acid, 

TrietJiylphospfiine  oxide  hydrogen  msrcuric  iodide  was  prepared  by 
mixiDg  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  oxide  and  potassium 
mercuric  iodide.  To  this  solution,  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture,  was 
added  hydriodic  acid,  the  reddish-brown  oil  which  separated  was 
treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  and  desiccated. 
After  a  short  time,  the  oil  8olidi6ed  to  a  mass  of  beautiful,  yellow, 
crystalline  needles,  which  were  pressed  and  dried  on  a  porous  plate. 
On  heating,  the  crystals  soften  at  31^  and  melt  at  32 — 33°.  Analysis 
gave  0  =  16-81;  H  =  3-66;  HI  =  162;  2(C,H5)3PO,HHgl3  requires 
0  =  16-94;  H  =  3-65;  HI -15-1  percent. 

Tripropylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  mercwric  iodide  was  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  corresponding  ethyl  compound,  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  properties ;  it  melts  at  52 — 54°.  Analysis  gave  0  =  22*51 ; 
H  =  4-70;  HI -12-6;  2(0,H^)3P0,HHgl3  requires 0  =  23  12;  H-4-60) 
HI  =  13-7  per  cent. 

Compounds  with  Chloroplatinic  Acid. 

Oompounds  of  the  oxides  and  chloroplatinic  acid  are  readily  obtained 
by  mixing  warm  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  two  components. 
When  the  solutions  cool  they  separate  out  in  beautiful,  large,  flaky 
crystals,  which  seem  to  vary  in  colour  with  the  amount  of  acid  in  the 
molecule. 

Trimethylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  platinicfdoride  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  warm  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in 
beautiful,  deep  red,  pyramidal  crystals  which  melt  at  126°.  Analysis 
gave  0  =  18-49;  H  =  5-21;  H^PtOlg- 52-73;  4(OH3)3PO,HjPt01<j 
requires  0  =  1851 ;  H  =  4-88 ;  H^PtOlg  =  52-67  per  cent. 

A  similar  compound  has  been  described  by  Hofmann  and  OoUie 
(Trans.,  1888,  63,  636),  but  they  give  the  formula 
3(OH3)3PO,H,Pt01„H20. 

Triethylphoephine  oxide  hydrogen  plcUinichloride  was  recrystallised 
from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  melts  at  150°.  Analysis  gave 
0  =  30-34;  H  =  6-44;  H2Pt01e  =  43-53;  4(OjH5)3PO,H,Pt01e  requires 
0  =  30-44 ;  H  =  6*55  ;  H^PtClg  =  43  34  per  cent. 

Tripropylp^ioephine  oxide  hydrogen  platinichloride  crystallises  in  light 
brown  flakes,  which  are  soft  and  are  quite  different  in  appearance  from 
the  methyl  and  ethyl  compounds  ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  melts 
at  92—93°.  Analysis  gave  0  =  44-18 ;  H  =  9-19 ;  6(07H7)3PO,HjPtOl6 
requires  0  =  44*17  ;  H  =  8-73  per  cent. 
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Tribenzylphoaphine  oxide  hydrogen  j)laiiniohlortde  has  been  described 
by  Fleissner  (loc,  cii.)  and  also  by  Letts  and  Collie  (Trane.  Roy.  Soc. 
Edin.y  1888,  30,  Ft.  I,  181).  We  have  repeated  their  experiments 
and  confirmed  the  formula  ^{C^^)fiOy'Ei^X,0\^  given  by  the  latter. 
We  could  not  obtain  a  compound  having  the  formula  ^(Q^lLDfiOyViGi^y 
as  described  by  Fleissner.  The  compound  melts  and  decomposes  at 
240-241^. 

Compounds  with  Organie  Adds, 

Trimethylpkoaphine  oxide  hydrogen  camphoraie  was  prepared  by 
miziog  concentrated  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  oxide  and  the  acid.  On 
standing  in  a  vacuum,  beautiful,  clear,  hard  crystals  were  formed, 
which,  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  melted  at  9 1  -—93°.  Analysis 
gave  C  =  50-06  ;  H  =  9-50 ;  C^B^^(00^'R)^ « 5268 ; 

2{CH,)P0,C,Hi,(C0,H), 
rtquires  0  =  50*00;  H-8-86  ;  C8Hi4(CO,H),-5209  per  cent. 

Triethylphoephine  oxide  hydrogen  pyruvate  was  prepared  by  mixing 
concentrated  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  oxide  and  the  acid.  On 
standing,  small,  colourless,  prismatic  needles  separated  out.  After  re- 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  they  melted  at  75 — 77°.  Analysis  gave 
0=46-88;  H«6-96;  CH3-CO-CO,H«57-7; 

(C,H5)3PO,2CH3-CO-CO,H 
requires  C«  46-46  ;  B:  =  7-42  ;  CH,*CO*CO,H  -  58  8  per  cent. 

TrimethylphosjMne  oxide  hydrogen  trichloroacettUe  was  prepared  by 
mixing  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  oxide  and  the  acid.  On 
standing,  small,  colourless  crystals  separated  out.  They  are  quite 
odourless,  are  not  deliquescent,  and  melt  at  67°.  Analysis  gave 
0=23-29;  H  =  4-10;  CCl3-CO,H  =  64-2 ;  (CH3)3PO,CCVCOjH  re- 
quires 0  =  23-48;  H-3-91  ;  CCVCOgH  =  64-0  per  cent. 

Triphenylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  trichloroacetate  was  prepared  by 
mixing  concentrated  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  oxide  and  the  acid. 
On  standing  for  some  time,  small  crystals  separated  out,  which  melted 
at  95 — 97° ;  it  was  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates 
incoloarless  rhombs  which  melt  at  97 — 99°.  Analysis  gave  0  »  54*17  ; 
H=3-80;  OClj-COaH- 37*09 ;  (OflH5)3PO,CCl3-COjH  requires 
0«  64-35 ;  H  -  362 ;  COlj-COjH  -  3703  per  cent. 

Compounds  with  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

These  derivatives,  of  which  we  have  only  succeeded  in  preparing  the 
phenyl  and  benzyl  compounds,  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  phos- 
phine  oxide  in  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  On 
standing,  white,  cubical  crystals  separate  out. 

Triphenylpiiospkine   oxide  hydrogen   ddoride  melts   at    183 — 185°. 
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Analysis  gave  HCl  =  1 1  56 ;  (CgH5)8PO,HCl  requires  HC1=  1 16 1  per 
cent. 

Tribenzylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen  chloride  separates  from  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid  in  clusters  of  small,  white  crystals,  which,  on  heating, 
melt  at  169°  and  evolve  bubbles  of  gas;  then  they  solidify  and  remelt 
at  208—210°  (the  free  oxide  melts  at  214°).  On  adding  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride,  a  faint  effervescence  is  seen,  and  on  cooling  crystals  of 
the  oxide  separate.  On  analysis,  the  crystals  gave  HC1  =  10*43  (by 
acidimetry)  and  10*25  by  titration  with  silver  nitrate ;  (C7H7)8P0,HC1 
requires  HC1  =  10*24  per  cent. 

Compotmde  of  the  Phosphine  Oxides  with  Metallic  Salts. 

These  compounds,  which  are  prepared  by  mixing  a  concentrated 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  phosphine  oxide  with  an  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  particular  salt,  generally  separate  quite 
readily,  and  were  recrystallised  and  analysed. 

Trimethylphosphine  oxide  zinc  iodide  was  obtained  in  small,  white 
prisms  which  are  not  deliquescent ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  hot  alcohol,  and  on  recrystallisation  from  the  latter  solvent 
melt  at  168°.  Analysis  gave  0=14*40;  H  =  3*78;  2(eH8)8PO,^nl2 
requires  C  =  14*31 ;  H  =  3*58  per  cent. 

Triethylphosphine  oxide  cupric  chloride  separates  from  alcohol  in 
light  brown  prisms  which  melt  at  233°  to  a  dark  liquid ;  it  is  decom- 
posed by  water.  Analysis  gave  0  =  26*92;  H  =  5*48;  (C2H5)8PO,CuCl, 
requires  C  =  26*87 ;  H  =  560  per  cent. 

Hofmann  (Annalen^  1861,  Suppl.  I,  2)  described  the  compound 
2(C^U^\T0,ZnI^  and  Pebal  {Annaleny  1862,  120,  194)  the  compound 
2(02H,)3PO,OuSO,. 

Triphenylphosphine  oxide  cadmium  iodide  crystallises  from  hot 
alcohol  in  white,  stout  prisms  which  melt  at  192*5°  and  are  insoluble 
in  water.  The  analysis  of  this  compound  gave  0  =  46*80;  H  =  3*64, 
whereas  2(OgH6)3PO,OdIj  requires  0  =  46*85  ;  H  =  3-25  per  cent. 

Triphenylphosphine  oxide  zinc  chloride  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
hard,  colourless,  small  prisms,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  melt 
at  229—230°.  Analysis  gave  0  =  62*82 ;  H  =  4*43  ;  2{CQH^)^¥0,ZnCl^ 
requires  0  =  62*43  ;  H  =  4*34  per  cent. 

Triphenylphosphine  oxide  mercuric  chloride  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  white  prisms  which  melt  at  120 — 122°.  Analysis  gave  0  =  52*37  ; 
H  =  3-79;  2(O^H5)3PO,HgOl2  requires  0  =  52*24;  H  =  3*63  per  cent. 

Triphenylphosphine  oxide  cobalt  chloride  separates  from  warm  alcohol 
in  deep  blue,  cubical  crystals  which  melt  at  233°.  Analysis  gave 
0  =  62-92;  H  =  4*61;  2(OgH5)8PO,OoCl,  requires  0  =  62*98;  H  =  4*38 
per  cent. 
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Trij^nylphasphine  oxide  zinc  iodide  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
small,  colourless  rhombs  and  melts  at  223 — 226°.  Analysis  gave 
0  =  49-28;  H  =  3-44;  2(CeH5),PO,Znl3  requires  0  =  49-37;  H-3-43 
per  cent. 

Compound  of  Methyl  Magneeium  Iodide  and  Tribenzylphoephine  Oxide, 

A  mixture  of  250  c.c.of  dry  benzene  (free  from  thiophen),  methyl  iodide 
(1*5  grams),  and  magnesium  powder  (0*3  gram)  was  boiled  for  several 
hours ;  the  solution  remained  quite  clear  and  no  magnesium  dissolved. 
Then  to  this  miztuie  was  added  tribenzylphosphine  oxide.  (3-0  grams) 
dissolved  in  benzene.  After  a  short  time,  the  clear  liquid  became 
cloudy  and  the  magnesium  began  to  dissolve.  The  mixture  was  boiled 
for  seven  hours  and  then  filtered  hot.  On  cooling,  small,  colourless, 
prismatic  needles  separated;  these  were  collected,  washed  with 
the  mother  liquor,  and  dried  in  a  desiccator.  When  heated,  they 
shrivel  up  and  melt  at  163 — 166°.  When  treated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  they  are  decomposed,  a  colourless,  inflammable  gas  is 
evolved,  the  free  oxide  is  formed,  and  the  solution  contains  magnesium 
chloride  and  iodide.  The  compound  undergoes  partial  decomposition 
when  recrystallised  from  benzene.  An  estimation  of  the  metallic 
oonslituent  gave  Mg«2*41;  2(07H7)3PO,OH3MgI  requires  Mg» 
2 '98  per  cent. 

Experiments  to  show  that  Triethylphosphine  Oxide  is  m  very  weak  base. 

The  birotation  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  dextrose  was  compared 
with  that  of  a  similar  solution  containing  also  1  per  cent,  of 
triethylphosphine  oxide.  The  rate  of  change  in  the  rotation  of  the 
dextrose  was  found  to  be  the  same  in  both  solutions,  showing  that  the 
oxide  is  a  very  weak  base  and  that  its  aqueous  solution  contains  no 
hydroxyl  ions. 


Table  I. 

—Dextrose  alone  at  2fP. 

Table  11,— Dextrose  with  the 

Oxide  at  25°. 

Time  in 
minutes. 

Rotation. 

i/nog*o~*«- 

Time  iu 
minutes. 

Rotation. 

l/i{log"o-«oo 
o«-aoo 

0 

11-68'* 

0 

11-00' 

8 

10-89 

0-0107 

5 

10-66 

0-0108 

18 

10  23 

0-0108 

18 

10  00 

0  0108 

38 

9-32 

0-0109 

30 

9-47 

0-0108 

46 

9-16 

0-0104 

46 

9-06 

00105 

57 

8-84 

0-0105 

54 

8-86 

0-0108 

62 

8-64 

0-0114 

71 

8-65 

0-0103 

oo 

7-94 

— 

00 

8-10 

— 

VLwaK^ 

0-0107. 

Moan  K= 

0-0107. 
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ExperifMnU  to  determine  the  amount  of  Hydrolysis  of  the  Compounds 
qf  Trimethylphosphine  Oxide  with  Trichloroacetic  and  Cobalticyamc 
Acids, 

A  25  per  cent  solution  of  cane  sugar  was  inverted  with  the  acids 
and  the  rate  of  inversion  compared  with  that  of  a  similar  solution 
containing  the  compound  of  the  oxide  and  the  acid.  The  experiments 
were  performed  at  30^  and  the  strength  of  the  solutions  taken  so  that 
they  each  contained  the  same  amount  (N^  0*158)  of  acid,  free  or 
combined. 


Table  III. — Cane  Sugar  and  Tri- 
chloroacetic Acid, 


Time  in 
niinutoa. 

Rotation. 

l/ilog"o""«>- 
««~«oo 

Time  in 
minutes. 

Rotation. 

0 

+  15-98' 

0 

+  i6-or 

112 

1816 

0-000573 

77 

]4-25 

0-000610 

155 

12-20 

0-000673 

103 

13-67 

0-000515 

205 

1110 

0  000579 

123 

13-20 

0-000525 

248 

10-30 

0000585 

144 

12-82 

0-000614 

807 

8-98 

0  000697 

232 

11-08 

0-000619 

487 

6-65 

0  000612 

298 

9-96 

0-000614 

2840 

-111 

0-000577 

328 

9-36 

0  000524 

00 

-4-24 

— 

00 

-4-23 

— 

Mean  A'^O  000685. 

Mean  ^=0000517. 

Whence  the  approximate  hjdrc 

,    .    517 

X  100  =  88-3 

per  Ci  nt. 

Table  IV. — Cane  S^gar  and  the 
Compound  qf  Oxide  and 
CohaUicyanic  Acid, 


Table  V. — Cane  Sugar  and  Co- 
balticyanic  Acid, 


Time  in 
minutes. 

Rotation. 

l//log?P""«- 
««-«oo 

Time  in 
minutes. 

Rotation. 

lAlog"o""« 

0 

+  15-7r 

— 

0 

+  16-87' 

•^     **oo 

100 

18-11 

0-000696 

65 

14-52 

0*000644 

165 

11-46 

0-000621 

88 

13-71 

0-000565 

285 

8-67 

0-000652 

152 

12-23 

0-000565 

040 

7-80 

0-000635 

830 

8-93 

0-000661 

348 

7-76 

0-000622 

402 

7-77 

0-000661 

441 

6-52 

0-000641 

1515 

-1-52 

0-000668 

1810 

-2-89 

0-000607 

1900 

-2-55 

0-000545 

00 

-4-50 

— 

00 

-4-52 

Mean  jr=  0  000626. 

Mean  Jr=  0-000553. 

Table  VI.— Cane  Sugar  and  t/ie 
Compound  of  Oxide  and  Co- 
balticyanic  Acid, 


553 


Whence  the  approximate  hydrolysis  ^^^  x  100  =  885  per  cent. 
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XXXII. — A  Synthesis  of  Aldehydes  by  Ghrignard's 

Reaction. 
By  Gordon  Wickham  Monier- Williams. 

When  two  molecules  of  an  organo-magnesium  compound  are  allowed 
to  react  with  one  molecule  of  ethyl  formate,  the  chief  product  of  the 
reaction  is  a  secondary  alcohol,  but  if  the  formic  ester  is  in  excess,  an 
aldehyde  is  formed  according  to  the  following  equation  (Qattermann 
and  Maffezzoli,  Ber.,  1903,  36,  4152) : 


^^^'l^ls  .±..M?J^     "=     CjHg-O-Mgl   +   X-CHa 

In  addition  to  this,  the  first  synthesis  of  aldehydes  by  Grignard's 
reaction,  numerous  other  methods  have  been  proposed  by  various  in- 
vestigators, which  all  depend  on  the  action  of  organo-magnesium 
compounds  on  derivatives  of  ethyl  formate.  Bromoform,  iodoform, 
ethyl  orthoformate,  disubstituted  formamides,  and  isonitriles  have  all 
yielded  aldehydes  when  allowed  to  react  with  orgai^o-magnesium  com- 
pounds. It  might  appear  superfluous  to  look  for  a  further  synthesis 
of  aldehydes  along  these  lines,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  above  methods,  although  giving  very  good  results  with  certain 
substances,  are  found  to  fail  completely  in  other  cases,  or  to  give  at 
most  an  exceedingly  small  yield.  On  this  account  it  seemed  desirable 
to  find  some  other  method  by  which  better  yields  might  be  obtained. 

The  following  synthesis  depends  on  the  action  of  organo-magnesium 
compounds  on  ethoxymethyleneaniline,  GqHjN.OH'O'CjH^,  which 
leads  in  the  first  place  not  to  the  aldehydes  themselves,  but  to  the 
anhydro-compounds  of  these  with  aniline : 

CeHgNrCH-G-CjHg  +  IMgX  =  IMgG-CjHj  -i-  X-CHrN-CgH,. 

By  the  action  of  mineral  acids^  the  anhydro-compounds  are  hydro- 
lysed  with  formation  of  free  aldehyde  and  aniline  : 

X-CHIiNCpi;  +   H^       +   HCl     =     X-CHC   +  CrtH5NH2,HCl. 

•To  determine  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  reaction,  experi 
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ments  were  first  c&rried  out  with  bromobenzene  and  o-bromotolueDe, 
from  which  the  yields  of  the  respective  aldehydes  were  more  than  50 
per  cent.  The  method  was  then  applied  to  the  synthesis  of  a-  and 
jS-naphthaldehydes  from  a-  and  jS-bromonaphthalenes,  and  the  yields 
in  both  cases  indicated  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  older 
methods.  The  latter  of  these  naphthaldehydes  has  been  compara- 
tively little  investigated,  and  several  derivatives  of  it  were  therefore 
prepared. 

My  chief  object  was  the  preparation  of  a  new  class  of  aldehydes  of 
the  aromatic  series,  namely,  those  containing  a  thio-ether  group 
attached  to  the  benzene  ring.  The  starting  point  for  this  synthesis 
was  j9-chloronitrobenzene,  the  chlorine  atom  of  which  is  easily 
exchanged  for  the  SH  group.  From  the  resulting  /7-ni troth iophenol, 
the  ethyl  ether  was  obtained,  and  this  on  reduction  yielded  the  hitherto 
unknown  j9-thiophenetidine,  the  amino-group  of  which  was  diazotised 
and  replaced  by  iodina  The  resulting  )9-iodothiophenetole  was  used 
for  the  synthesis  of  /^thiophenetylaldehyde,  CjH^'S'C^H^'CHO. 

For  the  preparation  of  ethozymethyleneaniline,  I  made  use  at  first 
of  Claisen's  method  (Annalen,  1895,  287,  362),  that  is,  the  condensa- 
tion of  aniline  with  ethyl  orthoformate,  but  this  was  afterwards 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  method  given  by  Comstock  and  Kleeberg 
{Amer,  Chem,  J.,  1890,  12,  497),  which  consists  in  treating  with  ethyl 
iodide  the  silver  derivative,  O^H^N^CH'OAg,  of  formanilide.  The  dry 
silver  derivative  is  mixed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  the  iodide  in 
absolute  ether,  the  mixture  left  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
the  silver  iodide  formed  is  filtered  off,  and  the  ether  evaporated.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  the  silver  formanilide  perfectly  pure 
and  dry  when  operating  with  large  quantities.  If  any  moisture  is 
present,  the  resulting  ethoxymethyleneaniline  undergoes  more  or  less 
complete  decomposition  into  diphenylformamidine  and  alcohol,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  the  aldehyde  synthesis.  The  silver  salt,  precipi- 
tated according  to  Comstock  and  Kleeberg's  method,  forms  a  finely- 
divided  white  powder,  which  decomposes  on  heating  and  gives  up  its 
moisture  with  difficulty  under  reduced  pressure  over  calcium  chloride. 
It  was,  however,  found  that  the  moist  substance  could  be  quickly  and 
completely  dried  by  treating  it  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  light  petroleum> 
which  has  the  effect  of  expelling  the  water  and  causing  it  to  collect 
in  drops  on  the  surface,  whence  it  can  be  easily  removed  by  pouring 
off  the  main  portion  and  taking  up  the  rest  with  pieces  of  filter 
paper.  This  action  of  the  petroleum  is  evidently  due  to  surface 
tension ;  the  substance  is  found  to  have  completely  exchanged  its 
water  for  petroleum,  and  if  spread  out  on  a  porous  plate  may  be 
obtained  perfectly  dry  in  a  few  minutes.     It  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
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action  of  light.     An  analysis  of  the  salt  dried  in  this  way  gave  the 
following  result : 

0-5122  gave  0*2426  Ag.     Ag  »  47*36. 

C7H^0NAg  requires  Ag  =  47*34  per  cent. 

The  ethozymethyleneaniline,  obtained  from  the  dried  silver  form- 
anilide,  is  a  light  yellow  oil.  When  perfectly  dry  it  can  be  kept  for 
several  days  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  and  need  not  be  distilled  before 
use. 

Freparation  of  BenzalcMiyde,  o-ToltuUdeht/de,  and  a-  and  P-^aphth- 

aldehydes. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under 
which  the  best  results  could  be  obtained.  The  method  will  therefore 
be  given  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  eventually  applied  to  the  pre- 
paration of  )3-naphthaIdehyde. 

Five  grams  of  j8-bromonaphthalene  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
anhydrous  ether  are  heated  with  0*6  gram  of  magnesium  filings  in  a 
reflux  apparatus  until  almost  all  the  magnesium  is  dissolved.  The  addi- 
tion of  traces  of  iodine  and  ethyl  iodide  helps  the  reaction  considerably. 
Anhydrous  ether  is  added  until  the  volume  is  about  90  cc,  and 
the  mixture  heated  again  to  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  A  solution  of 
3*6  grams  of  ethoxymethyleneaniline  in  a  small  quantity  of  anhydrous 
ether  is  then  added  gradually  from  a  dropping  funnel  to  the  warm 
ethereal  solution  of  the  magnesium  naphthyl  bromide,  the  liquid 
being  well  stirred  during  the  addition.  The  product  separates  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  flask  as  a  viscid,  reddish-brown  mass,  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  ether.  The  mixture  is  then  carefully  treated  with 
well-cooled,  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  large  flask,  the 
ether  evaporated,  and  the  j3-naphthaldehyde  together  with  naphthalene 
distilled  over  with  steam.  The  aldehyde  is  separated  from  the 
naphthalene  by  means  of  a  fairly-concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite,  and  is  obtained  pure  by  a  second  steam  distillation. 
Thus  obtained,  it  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance  melting  at  61%  and 
is  only  very  slowly  oxidised  by  the  air.  The  yield  amounted  to  36  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  benzaldehyde,  o-tolualdehyde,  and  a-naphth- 
aldehyde  the  yields  were  46,  54,  and  48  per  cent,  respectively. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  tables  how  large  is  the 
influence  on  the  yield  of  (1)  the  concentration  of  the  ethereal  solution 
and  (2)  the  temperature  at  which  the  reaction  is  effected. 
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(i)  Irifluence  of  Concentration, 

Temperature  =  35®.     Volume  of 
^  ether  =  50— 60c.c. 


Amount  of 

Yield  of 

bromonaphthalene. 

aldehyde. 

Temperature. 

Yield. 

2*5  grama 

10        „ 
H        „ 
30        „ 

23  i)er  cent 
27        „ 
18        „ 
14        „ 
5        „ 

+  36' 
-IS** 

86  per  cent. 
3        ,» 

(ii)  Influence  qf  Temperature. 

Amount  of  bromonaphthalene  = 
5  grams.  Volume  of  ether  =  90  c.c. 


It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  reaction  proceeds  best  at  consider- 
able dilution  and  at  a  fairly  high  temperature.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  yield  still  further  by  using  boiling  toluene  as  a 
solvent,  as  recommended  by  Bodroux  in  his  synthesis  with  ethyl 
orthoformate  (Compt,  rend,,  1904,  138,  700),  but  in  this  case  un- 
satisfactory results  were  obtained,  the  temperature  being  evidently 
too  high. 

The  bisulphite  compound  of  jS-naphthaldehyde, 
CioH7-CH(OH)-0-S02Na, 
was  obtained  by  dissolving  the  aldehyde  in  an  excess  of  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite  solution,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  lustrous, 
white  plates.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble,  100  c.c.  of  moderately 
dilute  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution  dissolving  0*5  gram  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

0-1009  gave  0-0936  BaSO^.     S -  1277. 

CjiHgO^NaS  requires  S  =  12-31  per  cent 

The  phenylhydrazone,  CioH^'CHIN-NH-C^Hj,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less leaflets  which  melt  at  205 — 206°  with  partial  decomposition  and 
become  reddish-brown  when  exposed  to  light. 

0-1126  gave  1135  c.c.  nitrogen  at  162°  and  750  mm.     N  =  11-58. 
C^yHj^N,  requires  N  =  1 1*40  per  cent. 

The  semicarhazone,  CioHy-CHIN-NH-CO'NH,,  forms  long,  white 
needles,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  and  alcohol  (m.  p.  245°). 

01389  gave  24-75  c.c.  nitrogen  at  184°  and  744  mm.     N=  1989. 
CjjHiiONg  requires  N=  19-74  per  cent. 

The  flMWiw,  CioH^'CHIN'NICH'CioH^,  crystallises  in  microscopic, 
yellow  needles,  melting  at  232°. 

00808  gave  6*50  c.c.  nitrogen  at  12°  and  747  mm.    fQ^=:9-38. 
CggHj^N,  requires  N  =  911  per  cent. 

^NapJU/iylideneanUine,  CioH^-CHIN-CgHg,   is  easily  obtained   by 
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warming  together  )3-]iaphthaldehyde  and  aniiioe ;  it  forms  microsoopio 
needles  of  a  light  yellowish-green  colour  and  melts  at  113^ 

01997  gave  10-4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  760  mm.    N  »  5-99. 
C17HJ3N  requires  N  »  6*06  per  cent. 

fi'Napkihylacrylie  acid,  OjoH^-CHIOH-CO^,  is  best  prepared  by 
the  condensation  of  )3-naphthaldehyde  with  aniline  or  ammonia  and 
malonic  acid  (Knoevenagel,  Bmr.y  1898,  31,  2585);  when  thus  obtained, 
it  forms  small,  white  needles  melting  at  203*^,  which  are  fairly  soluble 
in  hot  water. 

01075  gave  031 13  00^  and  00535  H,0.     C  -  7896 ;  H  -  5-57. 
CijHjoO,  requires  C  =  78*75  ;  H  -  5*10  per  cent, 

fi-Naphihylpropionic  acid,  CioHy'CH^'GHj'COjH,  is  obtained  by 
reducing  /7-naphthylacrylic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam.  It  forms 
brilliant,  white  leaflets  melting  at  129 — 130^  and  is  much  more  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water  than  the  corresponding  acrylic  acid. 

01961  gave  0*5619  CO,  and  01 104  H,0.     0  =  78*14 ;  H  =  6*31. 
C^HijO,  requires  C  =  78*00 ;  H  =  6*00  per  cent. 

The  nitration  of  the  aldehyde  was  effected  by  adding  the  finely- 
powdered  substance  gradually  to  a  well-cooled  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate  (1  mol.)  in  concentrated '  sulphuric  acid.  After  standing  for 
three  hours  at  0°,  the  liquid  was  poured  into  ice  and  the  precipitate 
oollected.  By  repeated  extraction  with  xylene,  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  precipitation  with  ligroin,  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline 
substance  was  obtained  which,  on  recrystallisation  from  xylene,  formed 
silky,  white  needles  melting  at  206*5^.  On  analysis,  it  proved  to  be  a 
dinitro-/3-naphthaldehyde,  CioH5(N02)2-CH:0. 

01372  gave  14*2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  23°  and  744  mm.     N«  11*36. 
CiiH^OgN,  requires  N=  11*41  per  cent. 

From  the  xylene  and  ligroin  filtrates,  a  very  small  quantity  of  a 
substance  crystallising  in  long,  yellow  needles  melting  at  139 — 140° 
was  obtained,  together  with  much  unchanged  aldehyde.  The  amount 
was  too  small  for  analysis,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  com- 
pound is  a  mononitro-aldehyde.  Both  substances  give  azines  of  high 
melting  point,  that  of  the  dinitro-aldehyde  being  slightly  soluble  in 
hot  water.  They  are  both  decomposed  on  warming  with  caustic  soda, 
giving  a  yellow  coloration,  and  with  acetone  and  caustic  soda  they 
give  a  dark  red  coloration,  but  no  indigo.  This  seems  to  show  that 
neither  of  them  is  an  o-nitro-aldehyde. 
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Prepciratum  of  p-Thiophenetylaldehyde. 

Willgerodt  showed  in  1885  (Ber.,  1885,  18,  331)  that  p-nitrothio- 
phenol,  NOj'C^H^'SH,  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potassium  hydrosulphide  on  jp-chloronitrobenzene,  and  by  the  action 
of  sodium  and  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide  on  jp-nitrothiophenol,  Blanksma 
{Ree.  Trav.  chim,,  1901,  20,  403)  has  obtained  jp-nitrothioanisole, 
NO^-C^jH^'S-CHj,  and  ;)-nitrothiophenetole,  NOj-C^H^-S-CjHg. 
jE>-NitrothiopheDol,  prepared  by  Willgerodt's  method,  was  heated  with 
the  calculated  quantity  of  sodium  ethoxide  and  ethyl  iodide  in  a  reflux 
apparatus  until  the  dark  red  colour  of  the  liquid  changed  to  light 
yellow.  On  filtering  from  the  sodium  iodide  and  allowing  to  cool,  long, 
yellow  needles  of  the  thio-ether  separated  out,  and  on  adding  water  to 
the  mother  liquor  the  remainder  was  obtained  as  an  amorphous  or 
semi-crystalline  mass.     The  pure  substance  melts  at  44°. 

The  p-nitrothiophenetole  was  reduced  by  warming  gently  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  water-bath.  A  violet,  crystalline  substanoe 
was  formed  which  is  probably  a  compound  of  the  amine  hydrochloride 
with  stannous  chloride.  The  liquid  was  made  alkaline  with  sodium 
hydroxide  and  the  jE>-thiophenetidine,  NHj'CfH^'S'GgHg,  distilled  over 
with  steam.  On  distillation  it  was  obtained  as  a  faintly  yellow  oil 
boiling  at  280 — 281°  with  a  somewhat  unpleasant  odour.  The  crude 
oil,  however,  before  it  has  been  distilled,  has  hardly  any  odour.  The 
yield  is  93  per  cent. 

0-2058  gave  031 39  BaSO^.     S  =  20-96. 

CgHjiNS  requires  S  =  20-91  per  cent. 

The  acetyl  compound  of  the  amine,  thiophenacetin, 
CjjHj-S-CoH^-NH-CO-CHj, 
prepared  by  warming  the  amine  with  acetic  anhydride  and  precipitating 
with  water,  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  flat,  colourless  needles 
several  centimetres  in  length.  On  account  of  its  insolubility  in  cold 
water,  this  substance  does  not  exert  the  physiological  action  of 
phenacetin. 

0-1323  gave  01687  BaSO^.     S  =  16-50. 

CiqHjjONS  requires  S«=  16*41  per  cent. 

The  amine  was  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  diazotised 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite.  The  clear  diazo-solution  was  treated 
with  the  calculated  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  in  water,  and  the 
jE>-iodothiophenetole,  I-C^H^'S-G^Hg,  which  separated  out  was  obtained 
on  distilling  with  steam  as  a  reddish-yellow  oil.  When  distilled  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  substance  was  almost  completely  decomposed, 
but  by  distilling  in  a  partial  vacuum  it  was  obtained  as  a  faintly 
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jelloi!^  oil  of  pleasant  odour   boiling  at   146 — 147^  under  11  mm. 
preasure.     The  jield  was  85  per  cent. 

0-2234  gave  01938  BaSO^  and  0*1994  Agl.     S»  11*93 ;  1-4823. 
CgHjjIS  requires  8  =  1212  ;  1-4810  per  cent. 

p-ThiopheMtylaldehf^^  GsHg-S'C^H^-CHO,  was  prepared  from  the 
iodo-compound  by  the  method  given  above  for  jS-naphthaldehjde,  the 
best  results  being  obtained  with  5  grams  of  the  iodo-compound  and 
70  cc.  of  ether.  It  is  a  jellow  liquid  of  very  characteristic  and  not 
unpleasant  odour  boiling  at  244 — 245^ ;  the  yield  is  32  per  cent.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  boiling  point  is  not  very  different  from  that  of 
the  corresponding  />-phenetylaldehyde ;  from  the  analogy  of  other 
nearly  related  ozy-  and  thio-oompoundS|  a  higher  boiling  point  would 
be  expected. 

The  azine  of  j>-thiophenetylaldehyde, 

CjHg-S-CeH^-CHIN-NrCH-C^H^-S-CjH^, 
is  very  characteristic,  crystallising  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  well- 
defined,  golden-yellow  leaflets  which  melt  at  152^ ;  it  gives  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  an  intense  red  coloration,  a  reaction  which  is 
also  shown  by  other  compounds  of  this  series. 

01154  gave  01653  BaSO^.     S- 19-71. 

0-1779     ,,     14-3  cc.  nitrogen  at  26"^  and  740*3  mm.     N  »  8*63. 
CigHj^jNjS,  requires  S  - 19-51 ;  N  -  8*54  per  cent. 

The  phenylhydrazone,  C^Hj-S-CeH^-CHrN-NH-CgHj,  ciystallises 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  colourless  plates  which  melt  at  115°  and  are 
coloured  reddish-brown  by  exposure  to  light. 

01 120  gave  01033  BaSO^.     8  =  12-68. 

CjgHjgNjS  requires  S=  12-50  per  cent. 

The  semioarbazone,  CgHj-S-C^H^-CHrN-NH-OO-NHg,  forms  long, 
white  needles  melting  at  193°;  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol. 

01717  gave  01819  BaSO^.     S«  1455. 

CioH^gONjS  requires  S=  1436  per  cent. 

The  aldehyde  combines  even  in  the  cold  with  )9-aminothiophenetoIe 
to  form  a  solid  condensation  product,  CjHg-S'CgH^'CHIN'CgH^-S'CjHg ; 
it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  large  leaflets  of  a  faint  golden-yellow 
colour  (m.  p.  114—116°). 

0-2263  gave  03522  BaSO^.     S  =  21-37- 

Ci^HjgNS  requires  S«  21*26  per  cent. 

The  oxidation  of  the  aldehyde  was  carried  out  with  alkaline 
permanganate,  the  mixture  being  gently  warmed  on  the  water-bath. 
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Contrary  to  expectation, -the  acid  OjHg'S-C^H^-COgH  was  not  ob- 
tained, but  a  further  oxidation  took  place  giving  phenylethylsulphone- 
carboxylic  acid,  C2Hg*SO2*C0H:4*CO2H:.  This  acid  forms  white  leaflets 
soluble  in  water  and  melting  at  211°;  an  analysis  of  the  silver  salt 
gave  the  following  result  : 

0*1975  gave  00664  Ag.     Ag » 33-62. 

OgHgO^SAg  requires  Ag^  33*64  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  assistance 
received  during  the  progress  of  the  work  from  Professor  Ludwig 
Cktttermann,  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  Freiburg 
University.  Further  investigatioDs  on  the  thioanisyl  and  thio- 
phenetyl  compounds  are  being  carried  out  in  the  above  laboratory. 


XXXIII. — The  Effect  of  Constitution  on  the  Rotatory 
Power  of  Optically  Active  Nitrogen  Compounds.  Part  L 

By  Maby  Beatrice  Thomas  and  Humphrey  Owen  JoNsa 

The  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  constitution  of  carbon  com- 
pounds on  their  rotatory  power  has  occupied  a  large  number  of 
workers  for  some  years  past.  The  work  received  a  great  stimulus  in 
1890,  when  the  hypotheses  of  Crum  Brown  and  Guye  were  suggested, 
and  seemed  to  offer  a  possibility  of  establishing  some  relation  between 
the  molecular  structure  of  a  compound  and  its  optical  rotatory 
power. 

The  hypothesis  of  Guye,  which  assumes  that  the  masses  of  the 
groups  attached  to  the  carbon  atom  are  the  chief  factors  which 
determine  the  optical  rotatory  power  of  a  molecule^  is  capable  of  being 
tested  by  experiment,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  an  enormous 
mass  of  data  has  been  accumulated  with  that  object  in  view.  At  first, 
the  results  obtained  seemed  to  be  in  fairly  good  agreement  with  the 
predictions  of  the  hypothesis ;  but  latterly  this  has  not  been  so,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  the  optical  rotatory  power  of  the  compounds 
examined,  which  are  almost  invariably  liquid  or  solid  non-eiectrolytes, 
is  affected  to  such  a  large  extent  by  molecular  association,  the  nature 
of  the  solvent,  and  by  temperature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  a  real 
test  to  the  hypothesis. 

Electrolytes  seem  to  be  free  from  some  of  these  disturbing  causes. 
In  dilute  aqueous  solution,  the  Oudemans-Landolt  law  holds  within 
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vary  narrow  limits  for  strong  electrolytes  and  especially  for  salts,  so 
tliat  complications  due  to  the  effect  of  solvents  and  of  molecular 
association  are  avoided,  and  there  remains  only  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture, which,  in  cases  where  it  neither  alters  the  electrolytic  dissociation 
to  any  extent  nor  causes  hydrolytic  dissociation,  might  be  expected  to 
he  fairly  regular  if  not  small.  The  rotatory  power  of  an  ion  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  constant  independent  of  external  conditions  except 
temperature. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  any  regularities  in  the  rotatory  power 
of  compounds  would  be  more  evident  in  the  case  of  ions  than  of 
undiflsociated  molecules.  The  examination  of  the  rotatory  power  of  a 
series  of  ions,  the  constitution  of  which  could  be  varied,  would  there- 
fore be  of  interest  as  affording  a  test  of  the  applicability  of  Quye's 
hypothesis,  and  might  possibly  indicate  in  what  direction  a  further 
connection  between  constitution  and  rotatory  power  is  to  be  sought. 

Suitable  carbon  compounds  into  which  a  number  of  similar  groups 
of  different  masses  can  be  introduced  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Patterson 
(Trans.,  1904,  86,  1116)  examined  potassium  methyl,  ethyl,  and 
n-propyl  tartrates,  and  found  that  the  rotatory  power  of  these  com- 
pounds was  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  concentration  and  tempera- 
ture, and  that  each  of  the  compounds  exhibit^  a  maximum  rotatory 
power  at  a  different  temperature.  These  substances,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  affected  largely  by  external  conditions,  and  some  part  of  the 
effect  may  be  due  to  hydrolysis. 

The  simplest  compounds  available  for  this  purpose  are  the  active 
sulphur  and  selenium  salts,  but  in  these  compounds  there  is  little 
scope  for  substitution;  the  salts  might  in  some  cases  be  very  difficult 
to  resolve  into  their  optical  antimers  and,  judging  from  the  compounds 
hitherto  examined,  they  exert  only  a  feeble  rotatory  power. 

The  substituted  ammonium  compounds  containing  an  asymmetric 
nitrogen  atom  seem  to  offer  a  better  field  for  investigation.  These 
compounds  can  be  resolved  into  their  optical  antimers  with  moderate 
ease,  their  salts  are  extensively  ionised  in  solution  and  are  not  hydro- 
lysed,  and  the  groups  present,  being  all  alkyl  groups,  might  therefore 
be  expected  to  produce  similar  effects  on  the  rotatory  power.  Further, 
in  the  salts  of  the  two  bases  hitherto  examined,  namely,  phenylbenzyl- 
methylallylammonium  salts  and  phenylbenzylmethylethylammonium 
salts,  there  is  such  a  great  difference  in  their  rotatory  powers  ([M]d  « 
166"^  and  [M]i>  »  19°  respectively  for  the  ions)  that  the  effect  of 
constitution  is  sufficiently  well  marked  to  be  readily  examined. 

The  investigation  of  compounds  with  similar  substituting  radicles  is 
important,  since  here  the  effect  of  mass  would  not  be  so  likely  to  be 
masked  by  the  very  considerable  effect  of  constitution  noticed  in 
many  cases,  such,  for  instance,  as  -CO-C^H^  and  -CO-CHj'C^Hg. 
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Here  again  the  choice  of  compounds  is  limited  to  some  extent, 
since  in  practice  it  is  only  convenient  that  the  last  group  introduced 
shall  be  either  methyl,^allyl,  or  benzyl :  the  iodides  of  these  radicles 
are  the  only  ones  which,  as  a  rule,  react  extensively  with  tertiary 
amines  when  these  contain  aromatic  and  other  heavy  alkyl  groups. 
Two  series  of  compounds  were  chosen  and  examined ;  these  all  con- 
tain the  phenyl  and  methyl  groups,  each  series  consisting  of  five  com- 
pounds, one  set  containing  the  benzyl  group  together  with  ethyl,  n-  or 
wopropyl,  isobutyl,  and  uoamyl,  the  other  containing  the  allyl  group 
together  with  the  same  five  aliphatic  groups. 

The  methyl  compounds  of  both  series  have  already  been  shown  by 
one  of  us  to  be  inactive.  The  ethyl  compound  of  the  benzyl  series  had 
been  previously  examined  and  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  ethyl 
compound  of  the  allyl  series  had  also  been  made  (Trans.,  1903,  83, 
1418  ;  1904,  85,  223).  The  examination  of  the  n-propyl  and  wobutyl 
compounds  of  the  benzyl  series  has  been  undertaken  by  Wedekind,  and 
his  results  have  recently  appeared  (Wedekind  and  Frohlich,  Ber,, 
1905,  38,  3438  and  3933).*  Thus,  including  the  phenyl benzylmethyl- 
allylammonium  compounds  first  resolved  by  Pope  and  Peachey,  there 
are  now  eleven  optically  active  quinquevalent  nitrogen  compounds 
known,  which  fall  naturally  into  two  series  of  six,  both  including  the 
last-named  compound. 

During  the  course  of  the  work,  a  number  of  interesting  observations 
have  been  made  on  the  methods  of  resolving  these  compounds  and  on 
their  properties,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  due  course. 

MetJiod  of  Resolving  ifie  Compounds. 

The  method  used  for  the  resolution  of  the  substituted  ammonium 
compounds  was  that  of  Pope  and  Peachey,  and  consisted  in  fractional 
crystallisation  of  the  c^camphorsulphonate  or  (£-bromocamphorsul- 
phonate  of  the  base  from  a  suitable  solvent.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  camphors ulphonate  and  bromocamphorsulphonate,  some  trouble 
was  frequently  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  a  crystalline  double 
compound  of  silver  iodide  and  the  substituted  ammonium  iodide, 
which  was  partially  soluble  in  organic  solvents.  This  is  often  avoided 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  methyl  alcohol  or  water,  or  by  the  use  of 
excess  of  silver  camphorsulphonate  or  bromocamphorsulphonate,  but 
best  by  adding  the  ammonium  iodide  in  successive  small  quantities  to 
the  mixture  of  silver  salt  and  solvent.  The  choice  of  solvent  is  in 
some  cases  of  the  utmost  importance,  whilst  in  others  almost  every 

*  We  have  delayed  the  publication  of  our  results  until  now,  in  order  that  Wede- 
kind and  Frohlich  might  publish  their  work  on  these  compounds.  Their  experiments 
w^ill  be  discussed  later. 
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possible  solvent  effects  resolution.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  race- 
misation,  which  appears  to  take  place  at  higher  temperatures  in  some 
caseSy  it  is  well,  as  a  rule,  to  use  a  solvent  of  low  boiling  point,  and 
acetone  is  the  one  which  has  been  found  most  generally  useful.  The 
other  solvents  which  have  been  found  useful  are  ethyl  acetate,  ethylal, 
methylal,  chloroform,  and  water.  Pope  and  Peachey  (Trans.,  1899, 
75^  1127)  laid  some  stress  on  the  necessity  for  using  a  dry  non- 
hydroxylic  solvent  to  avoid  hydrolytic  dissociation ;  this  we  have  not 
found  to  be  necessary ;  we  have  frequently  used  moist  acetone  and 
ethyl  acetate,  and  have  in  two  cases  found  that  the  bromocamphor- 
sulphonate  was  readily  resolved  by  crystallising  from  boiling  water. 

Some  cases  were  found  where  resolution  of  the  camphorsulphonate 
could  not  be  effected,  whilst  the  bromocamphorsulphonate  was  easily 
resolved,  and  vice  verad ;  in  other  cases,  it  was  possible  to  resolve  both, 
though  the  resolution  of  one  of  them  was  usually  difficult.  Since 
the  object  of  this  investigation  was  merely  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  ion,  we  have  been  content  to 
solate  the  salt  of  one  of  the  d-  or  Msomerides  only,  the  less  soluble 
of  the  salts  derived  from  (i-capaphorsulphonic  or  c^-bromocamphor- 
sulphonic  acid,  to  determine  its  rotatory  power  in  aqueous  solution, 
and  thus  to  obtain  the  rotatory  power  of  the  substituted  ammonium 
ion  by  difference. 

Effect  of  ConcentrcUion  an  the  Rotatory  Power  of  Camphor evlphonatea. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  rotatory  power 
of  the  salts  of  these  bases  in  aqueous  solution  was  affected  by  dilution, 
e2-phenylbenzylmethylallylammonium  (i-camphorsulphonate,  already 
described  by  Pope  and  Harvey  (Trans.,  1901,  70,  828),  was  isolated  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  acetone,  and  its  rotatory  power  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  different  concentration  determined.  The  salt 
melted  at  172 — 173°;  1*0044  grams  were  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
solution  weighed  16*932  grams.  This  solution  was  examined  in 
a  2-dcm.  tube,*  its  density  taken,  then  it  was  diluted  and  the 
operation  repeated  at  a  temperature  of  16°. 


Strength  of 

solution  m  j;rams 

per  100  grams  of 

Specitiu 

solution,      ao  ii 

I  2-dcm.  tube. 

gravity.     • 

Wu. 

[M]„. 

6-93 

5*47" 

1*016 

46-4" 

214-0^ 

802 

2-78 

1*004 

46*8 

*216-0 

1*64 

1-42 

1*002 

46-0 

-216-7 

1-064 

1*00 

1-001 

46-9 

*2210 

0-783 

0-73 

1*000 

46-6 

219-6 

0*553 

0*62 

1*000 

47  0 

221*0 

*  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  the  determinations  of  rotatory  power  given  in  this 
jiaper  have  been  carried  out  in  2-decimeti'o  tubes  in  a  Laudolt-Lippicli  tnple  fielil 
IHilarlmeter  supplied  by  Schmidt  and  Uaeuscli. 
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The  above  numbers  show  that  dilution  affects  the  rotation  to 
a  slight  extent,  but  that  in  this  particular  case  the  variation  is  almost 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  error  when  the  concentration  of 
the  solution  is  not  more  than  1  per  cent. 

The  values  obtained  by  Pope  and  Harvey  for  a  0*8  per  cent,  solution 
were  about  218-6° 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  with  ^phenylbenzylmethylwoamyl- 
ammonium  c^camphorsulphonate  ([Md]  235°,  see  p.  296),  and  this 
also  showed  that  the  effect  of  dilution  was  quite  small  and  n^ligible 
for  solutions  more  dilute  than  1*5  per  cent. 

The  bromocamphorsulphonates  were  examined  in  very  dilute 
solution,  so  that  the  effect  of  concentration  was  in  this  way  eliminated. 

The  Rotcntory  Power  qf  Ian$  at  Different  Temperatures. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  change  of  temperature  on  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  ions  under  examination,  some  solutions  of  the 
active  salts  were  examined  at  intervals  of  about  10°  between  10°  and 
50° :  the  results  are  given  for  each  compound.  The  effect  of  tempera- 
ture change  on  the  ammonium  salts  of  c^-camphorsul phonic  acid  and 
c^'bromocamphorsulphonic  acid,  and  also  on  phenylbenzylmethylallyl- 
ammonium  (f-camphorsulphonate,  was  examined  with  the  following 
results.  The  densities  of  the  solutions  used  were  between  1*001  and  1000 
at  15°,  and  for  the  other  temperatures  have  been  taken  equal  to  those 
of  water  at  the  same  temperature,  since  the  effect  of  density  is 
in  these  cases  negligible. 

Ammonium  d-Camphorsulp/i^nate, 

Three  solutions,  1*6  per  cent.,  2  per  cent.,  and  1*8  per  cent.,  were 
used.  The  values  given  are  obtained  from  curves  plotted  with  the 
means  of  the  three  experiments,  which  were  very  concordant.  The 
value  of  ttj)  measured  was  about  0*8°. 


t. 

[a]». 

[M]o, 

10' 

19-9° 

49-5'= 

20 

20-7 

61-6 

80 

21*8 

53  6 

40 

22-8 

55-6 

50 

23*1 

57-6 

Pope  and   Peachey  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  1085)  give  [a]D  20*7°  and 
[M]D51*7°atl6° 

A mmonium  d-BramoGamphorsulphonate. 

The   value  of  [M]d  for  the  acidic  ion  of  this  salt  has  long  been 
taken  as  270°,  but  Kipping  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  628)  has  shown  that 
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the  true  value  is  more  nearly  280".  The  specimen  ext&mined  bad  bfeu 
recrystallised  several  times  from  water,  and  [M]i>  275°  at  IS"".  The 
determination  of  the  rotatory  power  of  three  solutions  at  different 
temperatures  gave  as  a  mean  the  following  results. 

The  concentration  of  the  solutions  was  about  1  per  cent.,  and  the 
observed  rotation  was  therefore  about  1  *7°. 


t. 

I«k. 

[M]i. 

10 

83 -S' 

273- 

20 

84-7 

277 

30 

86*25 

282 

40 

87-46 

286 

50 

89*0 

291 

d'Phenylbenzi/lm€t/i*/luUylaminonium  d-Camp/toraulphonaU, 

Two  experiments  were  made  with  solutions  of  about  1*4  per  cent., 
and  gave  as  a  mean  the  following  results ;  the  observed  rotation  at 
20°  was  1-27°. 


t. 

Wo. 

[M].. 

[M]u 

for  basic  ion. 

10- 

46*0" 

21 7*0' 

167-5' 

17 

46*3 

218-1 

167-1 

30 

46-8 

220-5 

166-9 

40 

47*2 

222-0 

166-4 

50 

47*8 

222-5 

164-4 

From  the  observations  recorded  above,  it  was  expected  that  the 
effect  of  change  of  temperature  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the  series  of 
ions  under  examination  would  be  small.  This,  however,  was  not 
found  to  be  the  case  ;  the  rotatory  power  of  some  of  the  compounds 
was  found  to  be  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  by  temperature 
change,  whilst  that  of  others  altered  but  little.  When  the  effect  of 
the  acidic  ion  was  taken  into  account,  it  was  found  that  the  rotatory 
power  of  the  basic  ion  in  all  cases  diminished  with  increase  of 
temperature. 

In  many  of  the  measurements  recorded  later,  the  value  of  a^  is  so 
small  that  great  accuracy  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  results,  which  are, 
however,  quite  accurate  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  rotatory  powers  of  all  the  compounds. 

Rotatory  Power  qf  Hia  J^^ttbstituted  Ammonium  Iodides. 

In  all  cases  where  the  solubility  of  the  iodide  in  water  was  small 
enough,  it  was  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  camphorsulphonate  or 
bromocamphorsulphonate  by  the  addition  of  potassium  iodide  solution  ; 
the  rotatory  power  of  the  iodide  so  recovered  was  examined  in  solution 
in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform.  The  rotatory  power  in  chloroform  was 
always  greater  than  tbat  of  the  same  iodide  in  alcohol.      The  iodides 
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retained  their  rotatory  power  in  alcoholic  solution  in  the  cold,  but 
racemised  in  chloroform  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
yaryiog  velocity  ;  this  is  attributed  to  partial  dissociation  into  benzyl 
or  allyl  iodide  and  tertiary  amine  and  subsequent  recombination,  re- 
sulting eventually  in  equilibrium  with  equal  quantities  of  the  d-  and 
2-isomerides.  Observations  of  the  velocity  of  racemisation  at  different 
concentrations  show  that  the  reaction  is  one  of  the  first  order  which 
was  to  be  expected  on  the  above  view  of  the  process.  The  pheno- 
menon of  autoracemisation  will  probably  be  found  to  be  exhibited 
only  by  compounds  containing  the  allyl  and  benzyl  groups,  since  they 
appear  to  have  other  properties  in  common ;  these  groups  are  usually 
those  the  iodides  of  which  react  most  readily  with  tertiary  amines ; 
they  are  replaced  by  the  methyl  group  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide, 
and  quaternary  compounds  containing  them  undergo  a  gradual 
change  in  molecular  weight  in  chloroform  solution.  These  peculi- 
arities are  still  under  investigation,  and  other  compounds  are  now 
being  resolved,  some  of  which  contain  neither  the  benzyl  nor  the 
allyl  group,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  confirm  the  above  view  that  the 
allyl  and  benzyl  groups  alone  cause  racemisation,  and  also  to  extend 
further  the  study  of  the  relation  between  optical  rotatory  power  and 
constitution  in  these  compounds. 

The    Benzyl    Series,* 
d'P^benylbenzylmethi/UUtf/lamfnonium  d'Camphormdpfu>iukte» 

This  compound  has  already  been  described  by  one  of  us  (Trans., 
1904,  85,  224) ;  the  dB,  dA,  and  IB,  I A  salts  were  found  to  have 
[M]i>  ±71*P.  And  hence  the  value  of  [M]i,  for  the  basic  ion  was 
given  as  ±  19*4°. 

The  effect  of  temperature  change  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
dB,  dA  salt  was  now  examined  with  the  following  results. 

0*448  gram  in  13*638  grams  of  solution  (density  =  1*004  at  20""). 


t. 

ai,. 

Wu. 

[M].. 

[M]. 

for  basic  iou. 

10° 

1-00* 

15 -IS** 

69-2* 

197* 

20 

1*01 

15-8 

69*9 

18-3 

30 

1*06 

16-9 

72-8 

19-2 

40 

1-06 

16-1 

73-5 

17-9 

60  • 

1-08 

16-4 

76  1 

17-6 

The  values  of  [  M  ]i,  for  the  ions  here  obtained  are  smaller  than  the 
actual  values,  since  the  solution  used  was  comparatively  concentrated 
(3*27  per  cent.).  The  real  value  is  probably  about  2"  higher  in  each 
case. 

*  A  note  on  thp  z^opropyl  and  iso&myl  com])oundi>  of  this  scries  has  alraaily  been 
published  {Proe.  Camb.  Phil  A'oc.,  1904,  18,  33). 
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The  fz-propyl  and  isohntjl  compounds  have  been  prepared  and 
resolved  (the  /-component  was  isolated)  by  Wedekind  and  Frohlieh 
{Hoc,  etX).  Their  experiments  on  the  n-propyl  compound  have  been 
repeated,  and  the  i^obutyl  compound  has  been  resolved  by  a  different 
method.  These  experiments  are  here  described,  as  there  are  some 
discrepancies  between  the  results  of  these  chemists  and  ours  as  regards 
the  melting  point  and  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  some  of  the  salts. 

PhenylbenzylfneihyUu^opylamnwnium  iodide  was  prepared  by  mix- 
ing equivalent  quantities  of  methylpropylaniline  and  benzyl  iodide. 
The  crystalline  salt  began  to  separate  out  almost  immediately,  and  on 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol  was  deposited  in  colourless  prisms 
which  melted  with  decomposition  at  167°.  Wedekind  and  Frohlieh 
give  147°  as  the  melting  point. 

0-1872  gave  0-1020  HgO  and  0-3805  COa-     C  =  56-43 ;  H  =  6-06. 
Cj^HgaNI  requires  C  =  55*58  ;  H  =  5*99  per  cent. 

Phenylbenzyl7nethyl-n-propylammonium  d-camjAorsidphonate  was  pre- 
pared by  mixing  the  calculated  quantities  of  the  iodide  and  silver 
ef-eamphorsulphonate,  boiling  with  ethyl  acetate,  and  filtering.  On  con- 
centrating and  cooling  the  filtrate,  the  salt  was  deposited  in  prisms, 
which  after  four  recrystallisations  from  ethyl  acetate,  melted  at  188°. 
The  crude  substance  gave  [a]^  14-59°  and  [M]d  68  72°;  this 
high  rotation  was  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  some  silver  cam- 
phorsulphonate  as  impurity,  for  on  further  recrystallisation  the 
value  for  [M]d  became  50*8°,  and  the  iodide  precipitated  from  it 
was  inactive  in  alcoholic  solution.  Acetone  was  also  used  as  a  solvent, 
but  did  not  effect  resolution. 

Phenylbenzylmethyl-n-propylammonium  d-bromocamphorstUphonate  was 
prepared  as  described  by  Wedekind  and  Frohlieh  (loc.  cit,).  It  was 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate  and  separated 
in  colourless  needles  which  were  stable  in  air  and  melted  with  decom- 
position at  148°.  These  authors  state  that  the  compound  is  too 
hygroscopic  to  permit  of  a  melting  point  determination.  We  found, 
however,  that  the  purified  salt  was  not  visibly  affected  when  left  on 
the  laboratory  bench  overnight,  and  that  it  gave  quite  a  sharp  melting 
point.  After  crystallising  six  times  from  ethyl  acetate,  the  rotatory 
power  was  found  to  be  practically  constant,  the  following  result  being 
obtained : 

0*295  gram  in  15*118  grams  of  solution  gave  aD-0*17°,  whence 
[a]D  -4-36°and[M]D  -23*96°.  Hence  [M]d  for  the  basic  ion  is  -299°, 
a  value  slightly  higher  than,  but  agreeing  fairly  well  with,  that  given 
by  Wedekind  and  Frohlieh. 

MeihylisopropylanUine  was  prepared  by  heating  together  methyl- 
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aniline  and  wopropyl  bromide  in  molecular  proportions  for  eight 
hours  on  a  water-bath  in  a  reflux  apparatus.  When  left  overnight, 
the  contents  of  the  flask  solidified  to  a  mass  of  the  crystalline 
hydrobromide ;  this  was  decomposed  with  aqueous  caustic  potash,  the 
oil  dried  over  solid  caustic  potash,  and  distilled.  The  fraction  boiling 
at  211 — 214^  was  colourless  and  almost  pure.  It  gave  a  crystalline 
platinichloride  which  separated  from  hot  alcohol  in  small,  yellow 
needles  melting  at  193 — 194°  with  decomposition. 

Phenylbenzylmethj/lisopropi/laTnmonium  iodide  was  deposited  in  the 
crystalline  form  on  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  methylt^opropyl- 
aniline  and  benzyl  iodide.  The  crystals  began  to  separate  within 
half  an  hour  after  mixing,  and  in  twenty- four  hours  a  solid  cake 
was  obtained.  The  substance  was  recrystallised  from  methylated  spirit, 
and  was  deposited  in  long,  colourless  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique 
system  and  melting  at  133°. 

0-2546  gave  0-5141  CO,  and  01291  HgO.  ^C  =  5509  ;  H  =  6-07. 
Cj^HjgNI  requires  C  =  55 -68;  H  =  599  per  cent. 

PhenylbenzylmsthyriRopropylammonium  ^--camphorsvlphanaU  was  pre- 
pared by  boiling  equivalent  quantities  of  the  silver  salt  of  the 
acid  and  the  substituted  ammonium  iodide  with  moist  ethyl  acetate. 
After  filtering  from  silver  iodide,  the  salt  was  deposited  on  cooling  in 
large  tables  melting  at  174 — 175°.  Attempts  were  made  to  resolve  it 
into  its  d'  and  Z-components  by*fractional  crystallisation  from  ethyl 
acetate,  acetone,  or  ethylal.  After  repeated  crystallisations  from 
ethyl  acetate,  however,  [M]d  49-7°  from  ethylal  [M]d  50-8°,  and 
from  acetone  [Mj^  50*0°,  showing  that  no  resolution  had  been 
e£Eected.  The  iodide  recovered  by  addition  of  potassium  iodide  was 
quite  inactive  in  alcohol  solution. 

PhanylbenzylmUhyli^opropylammonium  A-hromocampliorsulphonate 
was  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  the  solvent  used  being  ethyl  acetate. 
The  salt  was  deposited  on  cooling  the  filtrate  from  the  silver  iodide  in 
colourless,  lustrous  prisms,  which,  on  recrystallising,  melted  with  decom- 
position at  184°. 

0-2255  gave  0-4840  COg  and  01291  H,0.     C  =  58-54  ;  H  =  6-36. 
Cg^HjgO^NBrS  requires  C  =  68-9  ;  H  =  6*54  per  cent. 

The  mother  liquors  deposited  more  crystals,  and  afterwards  on 
evaporation  left  a  gummy  residue. 

The  salt  was  resolved  into  its  d-  and  ^-constituents  by  fractional 
crystallisation  from  chloroform,  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  or  water,  the 
salt  of  the  Isevorotatory  base  being  in  each  case  the  less  soluble. 

After  three  recrystallisations  from  ethyl  acetate  the  rotatory  power 
was  examined  at  15°:  0*116  gram  in  16-798  grams  of  aqueous  solution 
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(density  =1002)  gave  od    -0-3P,  whence  [a]i>    -22-4°  and    [M]„ 
- 123° 

After  two  additional  crystallisations,  0*227  gram  in  15*401  grams 
solution  gave  od  -0-65°,  whence  [a]©  -  22*0°  and  [M]d  -  121°. 

0-183  gram  in  12*49  grams  of  solution  gave  ai>  -  0*66°,  whence  [a\ 
-22-5°  and  [M]i>  -124°. 

The  value  of  [M]d  may  therefore  be  taken  as  - 123°  at  16°,  and 
the  value  of  [MJd  for  the  basic  ion  as  398°. 

A  nearly  saturated  solution  of  concentration  1*431  per  cent, 
(density  =1*002  at  17°)  gave  the  following  results  at  temperatures 
between  7°  and  50°  : 


t. 

ajy. 

Ho. 

[M].. 

[MJx,  for  basic  ion. 

r 

-0-65' 

-22-6* 

-124  0' 

896* 

17 

0-62 

21-6 

119-0 

395 

30 

0-53 

18-5 

102-0 

384 

50 

0-44 

15-6 

86-2 

876 

l-Pfienylbenzyl7nethyliBopropylammonium  iodide  was  precipitated  from 
the  solution  of  the  c?-bromocamphorsulphonate  by  the  addition  of 
potassium  iodide  solution  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol. 

The  crystals  were  prisms  belonging  to  the  tetragonal  system,  and 
differ  therefore  from  those  of  the  inactive  iodide,  which  belong  to  the 
oblique  system  (see  below).  The  inactive  salt  is  therefore  a  racemic 
compound.  Tlie  melting  point,  132°,  was  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
the  inactive  oompoond,  133°.  Both  compounds,  however,  decompose 
at  the  melting  point,  and  the  melting  point  of  mixtures  of  active  and 
inactive  iodide  ia  only  slightly  (0*5 — 1°)  lower  than  that  of  the 
former. 

The  following  determinations  of  rotatory  power  were  made  : 

0-102  i^pram  in  10464  grams  of  ethyl  alcohol  solution  gave  oo 
-  \-«3°  (density  =  0-81 1),  hence  [  a]^  -  116°  and  [  M]^  -  425°. 

0*103  gram  in  12*933  grams  of  solution  (density  =  0-794)  gave  od 
- 1-47°,  whence  [aj^  -  116-2°  and  [M  ]p  -  427° 

The  rotatory  power  of  the  solutions  of  the  iodide  in  alcohol  did  not 
change  when  left  for  three  days  in  the  tube. 

The  rotatory  power  of  the  substance  in  chloroform  was  also  deter- 
mined. 0*109  gram  in  25069  grams  of  solution  (density  =  1 -50)  gave 
ajy  - 1-80°,  whence  [a]i,  - 138*0°  and  [M]^  -506°. 

0*110  gram  in  21*192  grams  of  solution  (density  =  1*496)  gavQ 
ttD  -  2*15°,  whence  [a]^  - 138*2°  and  [MJ^  -  507°. 

This  solution  slowly  racemised  on  standing. 
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Time  in  hours 

after  first  observatioD. 

an. 

0 

-2-15'* 

2 

1-86 

4 

rei 

6 

1-31 

24 

0-4 

After  two  days,  the  solution  was  practically  inactive. 

CrysUdline  Form  qfd-  and  i-P/ienylbenzylmethylisopropylammanium 

Iodides. 

The  examination  of  the  crystals  of  the  active  and  inactive  iodides 
was  considered  important,  since  the  crystals  seemed  to  differ,  and  the 
in*ictive  iodide  was  probably  a  racemic  compound.  Mr.  G.  K.  Dain, 
of  Clare  College,  kindly  undertook  their  examination,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  following  account  of  them. 

i- PJienylhenzylmethyliBopropylammonium  Iodide. 

The  crystals  were  invariably  long  prisms  which  were  found  to 
belong  to  the  oblique  system.     The  pinacoids  a{100{  and  c{001}  were 


Fio.  1. 


dominant.  The  prisms  m{110}  were  well  developed  and  gave  good 
reflections.  The  other  forms  which  were  nearly  always  present  gave 
bad  images  on  the  goniometer,  and  the  domes  0J1O1}  and /{ 201}  were 
mere  lines.      No^  general  forms   were   observed,  and   there   was  no 
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evidence  of  hemihedrism  ;  in  fact,  certain  vicinal  faces  indicated  the 
existence  of  a  plane  of  symmetry. 

Crystalline  system.     Oblique  :  a  :  6  :  c  =  1  -61 3  : 1  : 1  -476,  /9  =  76^4'. 

Forms  observed  :  o{100},  c{001}.  w»{110},  «{T01},/[i201},  andp{211}. 

The  angles  «;  =  (100)  :(001)  76^4',  wmiii  =  (110)  :(TlO)  66°8',  and 
j9iJd'«(21T):(511)  103^54'  were  taken  as  parametral  angles,  and  from 
fifty  to  seventy  measurements  of  each  were  taken. 

Calculation  and  measurement  gave  the  following  table  of  angles  : 


fjf.     -  001 

:I01 

45°l.r 

am  -  100 

•110 

67''26' 

ff     =   101 

:201 

27  18 

ffin    =   101 

:  110 

106  11 

fa'    =  201 

:T0O 

81  25 

7/1/),   ^^     110 

211 

28  14 

ffft   =   100 

:211 

47  47 

;?,«,  =  211 

:101 

45  35 

ap      rr    100 

:211 

132  13 

;',/i=  211 

201 

38    3 

d'PJienf/lheTizylrMtliylisoprapylainmoniurn  Iodide, 

The  crystals  (Fig.  2),  which  belong  to  the  tetragonal  system,  were  found 
to  have  two  distinct  habits ;  the  commoner  were  short,  squat  crystals 


Fio.  2. 


with  the  pyramid  faces  of  the  form  ;?{111}  well  developed ;  the  other 
type  were  long,  distorted  prisms  closely  resembling  the  crystals  of  the 
inactive  iodide ;  the  prismatic  form  was  due  to  the  development  of 
the  faces  (111),  (100),  (TTT),  and  (TOO).     The  similarity  in  appearance 
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between  these  crystals  of  the  inactive  and  active  iodides  is  extended 
to  the  magnitudes  of  some  of  the  principal  angles. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  only  element  of  symmetry  is  a  single 
tetrad  axis,  and  that  the  crystals  belong  to  the  acleistous  tetragonal 
class  (Class  III,  Lewis),  members  of  which  are  very  rare.  Proof  of 
this  could  not  be  obtained  by  demonstrating  that  the  axis  was  pyro- 
electric,  nor  could  definite  evidence  be  obtained  from  etched  figures ; 
but  the  two  ends  of  the  crystals  were  invariably  developed 
differently,  at  one  end  {111}  is  dominant,  while  at  the  other  {112} 
is  the  dominant  form.  Again,  although  no  definite  faces  of  any  general 
form  {hkl}  were  observed,  indications  of  the  existence  of  vicinal  faces 
were  obtained  which  were  so  disposed  as  to  exclude  the  existence  of 
diad  axes  perpendicular  to  the  tetrad  axis. 

Crystalline  system.     Tetragonal.     Acleistous  tetragonal  class. 
0  =  10676. 

Fornw  observed j^a{  100},  m{110},  jt?  =  T{lll},  p'  =  t{11T},  r  =  T{112}, 
r  =t{112},  «  =  t{101},  and  a;  =  T{322}. 

The  angles  (111) :  (TTl)  and  (llT):(TTT)  were  taken  as  para- 
metral. Measurement  and  calculation  gave  the  following  table  of 
angles : 


mp  =  110 

:111 

SS'^Sl' 

ax   =  100 

:322 

11''28' 

pr   =  111 

:112 

19  26 

xp   =  322 

:  111 

42  25 

rr^   =  112 

:n2 

74  6 

ep'   =  101 

.111 

36  7 

m=  in 

:ni 

112  58 

PPi  =  111 

111 

72  14 

All  the  other  angles  are  readily  obtained  from  the  above  table. 
The  angles  in  the  zone  cmi  are  naturally  all  45°. 

d'P?ienylbenzylmet/ii/lisopropylammoniu7n  iodide  was  precipitated  by 
addition  of  potassium  iodide  solution  to  a  solution  of  the  gummy 
residue  containing  the  bromocamphorsulphonate  of  the  c^base,  which 
was  left  by  evaporation  of  the  mother  liquors  when  no  further 
separation  of  crystals  took  place.  The  rotatory  power  of  this  was 
examined  in  alcoholic  solution  and  gave  [M]i>  314°.  The  c^-iodide 
is  therefore  still  contaminated  with  some  of  the  ^iodide. 

Methy^sobtUylanUine  was  prepared  in  the  manner  previously 
described  by  one  of  us  (Trans.,  1903, 83, 1408).  The  fraction  collected 
boiled  at  225 — 228°.  The  base  gave  a  crystalline  platinichloride 
which  melted  at  180—184°. 

Phenylbenzylmethyliaobutylammonium  iodide  was  prepared  by  mixing 
equivalent  quantities  of  the  base  and  benzyl  iodide.  The  deposition 
of  crystals  began  almost  immediately,  and  after  twenty-four  hours 
a  solid  mass  was  obtained.  The  salt  was  recrystallised  from  alcohol, 
from  which  solvent  it  was  deposited  in  stellate  aggregates  of  prisms 
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which  melted  at  148^.     Wedekind  and  Frohlich  {lac,  cit.)  give  the 
melting  point  as  130—131°. 

0-2096  gave  0-4346  CO,  and  0122  H^O.     0  =  6666  ;  H  =  6-47. 
C18H24NI  requires  C  =  6669  ;  H  =  6-30  per  cent. 

Phsnt/lbenzylmethyhaobtUylammonium  d-camphoraulphanate  was  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  manner,  and,  after  recrystallising  from  acetone, 
was  obtained  in  colourless  crystals  which  melted  at  18  P.  No  resolu- 
tion was  effected  by  crystallising  from  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  or 
a  mixture  of  methylal  or  chloroform  and  light  petroleum.  After 
three  ^recrystallisations  from  ethyl  acetate,  [Mj,]  60*3°,  and  the 
iodide  recovered  by  the  addition  of  potassium  iodide  to  the  aqueous 
solution  was  found  to  be  inactive  in  alcoholic  solution. 

The  d'bromocampharaulphancUe  was  therefore  prepared  by  extracting 
the  calculated  quantities  of  silver  salt  and  substituted  ammonium 
iodide  with  boiling  acetone,  evaporating  off  the  excess  of  solvent,  and 
allowing  to  stand.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  acetone  and  does  not 
crystallise  easily  from  this  solvent.  It  \«as  found  that  better  crystals 
were  obtained  when  the  salt  was  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The  mixture  of  the  two  isomerides  is 
first  converted  into  an  oil  on  treatment  with  hot  water  and  sub- 
sequently dissolves ;  the  crystals  of  the  salt  of  the  Isevorotatory  base, 
which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  separate  first,  and  on  con- 
centrating the  mother  liquor  the  salt  of  the  dextrorotatory  base 
is  precipitated  as  a  gummy  residue.  The  salt  of  the  Isvorotatory  base 
was  deposited  in  groups  of  lustrous  prisms,  which  were  unchanged 
on  standing  in  air  and  melted  at  180°.  Wedekind  and  Frohlich  (loc. 
cit.)  state  that  the  salt  is  strongly  hygroscopic  and  melts  at  166°.  We 
found  that  when  purified  it  could  be  left  exposed  on  the  laboratory 
bench  for  weeks  without  change. 

0-2016  gave  04390  COg  and  01171  HgO.     0  =  59-42  ;  H  =  6-46. 
CggHsgO^NBrS  requires  0  =  59-56  ;  H  =  674  per  cent. 

The  rotatory  power  became  constant  after  crystallising  seven  times 
from  water  or  acetone. 

0-134  gram  in  18*626  grams  of  aqueous  solution  gave  0©  -0*13°, 
whence  [ajn  -  8-99°  and  [M]d  -60-68°. 

0-1126  gram  in  16-364  grams  of  solution  gave  op  -0-12°,  whence 
a]D  -  8-19°  and  [M]o  -46-18°. 

0-082  gram  in  15-128  grams  of  solution  gave  ap  -  0  09°,  whence 
[a]D  -8-3°  and  [MJ^  -46-82°.  The  density  of  these  solutions  is 
practically  that  of  water. 

Hence  the  mean  value Jor  [M]d  for  the  basic  ion  at  15°  is  -  323°. 
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VPhenylhfmzylmethyliRobutylamimoniurn  iodide  was  precipitated  from 
the  solution  of  the  bromocamphorsulphonate  by  addition  of  potassium 
iodide  solution.  Determination  of  its  rotatory  power  in  alcohol  gave 
the  following  results : 

0-063  gram  in  11*404  grams  of  solution  (density  =  0-80)  gave 
ai,  -  0-82°,  whence  [ajo  -97-3°  and  [M]p  -  370-7°. 

0*062  gram  in  12*00  grams  of  solution  (density  —  0*80)  gave 
gd  -0-82°,  whence  [aJD  -99*2°  and  [M]^  -377*9°. 

The  active  iodide  dissolved  easily  in  chloroform,  and  a  determination 
of  its  rotatory  power  showed  that  ifc  racemised  rapidly  in  chloroform 
solution  in  the  dark. 

Thus,  0*1165  gram  in  22*078  gi*ams  of  solution  (density  =  1  5)  gave 
ttD  -1-52°  whence  [ajo  -96*0°  and  [MJ^  -366°;  after  one  and  a 
half  hours,  a^  -  1*09° ;  after  three  and  a  half  hours,  o^  -  0*71° ;  after 
six  hours,  a^  -  0*20°,  and  after  seven  hours  the  solution  was  inactive. 

Another  determination  taken  within  ten  minutes  of  making  up  the 
solution  gave  on  -  1*09°  for  0*083  gram  in  22*5  grams  of  solution, 
whence  [ajp  -  98*5°  and  [M]d  -  375°.  This  solution  also  became 
inactive  after  seven  hours.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  [MJ^  in 
chloroform  is  really  about  390°  and  greater  than  in  alcohol. 

MethyU^oamylaniline  was  obtained  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities 
of  methylaniline  and  t^oamyl  bromide  and  heating  on  a  water-bath  for 
sixteen  hours  or  until  the  mixture  had  solidified  to  a  Crystalline  mass. 
The  hydrobromide  was  treated  with  aqueous  caustic  potash,  the  oil 
separated,  dried  over  solid  caustic  potash,  and  fractionated.  The  oil 
distilling  from  246°  to  248°,  which  was  almost  colourless,  was  collected 
and  used  for  the  experiments.  The  platinichloride  was  precipitated 
as  a  pale  yellow  powder  from  solutions  of  the* hydrochloride,  but  on 
dissolving  it  in  alcohol  it  underwent  some  decomposition  and  could 
not  be  purified. 

Plienylbenzylmeihylisoamyliunmonium  iodide  was  prepared  by  mixing 
methyluroamylaniline  and  benzyl  iodide  in  molecular  proportions. 
Crystals  began  to  be  formed  almost  immediately,  and  after  an 
hour  a  solid  cake  was  obtained.  The  solid  was  crystallised  several 
times  from  alcohol;  colourless,  fine  needles  were  deposited,  which 
melted  sharply  at  156°  when  heated  rapidly. 

0*2043  gave  0*4325  COg  and  0-1266  HgO.     C  =  57*7  ;  H  =  6*8. 
CigHy^^NI  requires  0  =  57*72  ;  H  =  6*58  per  cent. 

Phenylbenzylmethyliaoamylammonium  d'Camphoreulphonate  was  pre- 
pared by  boiling  equivalent  quantities  of  phenylbenzylmethyluoamyl- 
ammonium  iodide  and  silver  (f-camphorsulphonate  with  acetone.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  the  double  compound  of  the  ammonium 
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iodide  and  bilver  iodide,  it  was  found  advisable  to  get  the  silver  salt 
finely  powdered,  to  cover  it  with  acetone,  and  to  add  the  iodide 
in  SQocefisive  small  quantities,  shaking  and  boiling  after  each  addition. 
The  silver  iodide  was  filtered  o£E  and  the  filtrate  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  until  all  the  acetone  was  driven  off ;  on  allowing  the  residue  to 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  it  crystallised  readily.  The  salt  is  fairly  soluble 
in  ethyl  acetate  and  in  acetone.  It  was  found  that  after  repeated 
crystallisation  from  acetone  the  melting  point  of  the  salt  rose 
gradually  and  the  rotatory  power  fell,  became  zero,  and  then  the 
kevorotation  increased. 

It  is  clear  that  the  salt  of  the  /-base  is  being  separated.  In  several 
experiments  with  quantities  varying  from  30  to  100  grams  of  the 
camphorsulphonate,  the  material  was  exhausted  after  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  crystallisations,  when  the  value  of  [M]^  was  about  -  220°  * 
and  not  constant.  Finally,  about  270  grams  of  the  salt  were  prepared 
and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  hot  acetone ;  after  sixteen  crystal- 
lisationSy  10  grams  of  the  salt  were  left,  melting  at  170 — 171°  and 
having  [M]d-219^ 

This  was  crystallised  twice,  when  the  melting  point  rose  to 
176— 177° and  [M]i,  to  -  230°.  The  salt  was  again  crystallised  twice  ; 
the  melting  point  became  179—180°  and  [M]i,-236°.  Further  re- 
crystallisation  did  not  change  either  the  melting  point  or  the  rotatory 
power,  so  that  the  pure  salt  of  the  Z-base  has  been  isolated. 

0-1163  gave  0-2975  CO,  and  00876  H^O.     0  =  69-76  ;  H  =  8-36. 
a^H^jO^NS  requires  0  =  69  74 ;  H  =  8-22  per  cent. 

The  following  determinations  of  rotatory  power  were  made  in 
aqueous  solution  at  15°. 

0*120  gram  in  12-585  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  -  0*9°  (density  = 
1000),  hence  [all,  -  472°  and  [M]d  -235-4°. 

0131  gram  in  12387  grams  gave  a^,  -100°  (density  =  1  000), 
hence  [a]  -  47*6°  and  [M]^  -235-8°. 

0-131  gram  in  12*330  grams  gave  a^,  -1*01°  (density  =  1001), 
hence  [a]^  -  47-5°  and  [M]i,  -  2370°. 

0-133  gram  in  12-688  grams  gave  o^  -0-99°  (density  =  1000), 
hence  [a]D  -46*90°  and  [M]d- 233-8°. 

The  effect  of  concentration  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the  salt 
at  18°  was  examined  as  the  salt  is  particularly  suitable  for  the 
purpose  on  account  of  its  large  rotatory  power  and  its  solubility  in 
water. 

*  The  values  of  [M]d  for  the  campliorsulplionate  uud  the  active  iodide  pievioiusly 
given  {loc.  cU. )  were  erroneous. 
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Weight  of  salt 

in  100  grains  of 

Specific 

solution. 

Od. 

gravity. 

Wo. 

[M]p. 

2-75 

-2-54** 

1-004 

-46-0° 

-229-7* 

1-50 

1-40 

1-002 

46-6 

232-4 

1-02 

0-96 

1001 

47-1 

235  2 

0-633 

0-59 

1-000 

46-6 

232-6 

l. 

Oi,. 

r 

-l-4r 

13 

1-40 

18 

'    1-40 

30 

1-36 

40 

1-31 

50 

1-29 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  numbers  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
phenylbeDzylmethylallylammoniam  salt,  the  value  of  the  rotatory 
power  is  constant  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error  when  the 
concentration  is  about  1*5  per  cent,  or  lower. 

The  mean  value  of  [M]d  for  ^phenylbenzylmethylisoamyl  <i-cam- 
phorsulphonate  at  15°  is  therefore  -  235*5°,  and  the  value  of  [M]p  for 
the  basic  ion  is  -  287*2° 

The  effect  of  temperature  change  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
1*5  per  cent,  solution  above  was  also  investigated  (density « 1 '002 
at  18°). 

[o]d.  [M]u.         [M]d  for  basic  ion. 

-46-8''  -233-5'  -282-4" 

46-6  232-5  -282-7 

46-6  232  4  -283-6 

45-3  226-0  279-6 

43-8  218-6  274-2 

43-1  215  0  272-4 

PliAnylbe^izyhnethylisoamylaranwnium  d-^OTnooampftorstdphcmaU 

crystallises  readily,  is  very  soluble  in  acetone,  and  was  therefore  crys- 
tallised from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  ethylal.  After  recrystallising 
several  times,  the  colourless  plates  melted  at  179 — 180°  and  gave 
[M]d  195°;  the  value  of  [M]i,  fell  slowly  on  further  crystallisation, 
but,  as  it  was  clear  that  resolution  was  not  being  effected  rapidly,  the 
further  examination  was  abandoned. 

I'Phenylbenzylmethyliaoamylammaniujn  iodide  was  immediately 
precipitated  as  fine  needle-shaped  crystals  when  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  camphorsulphonate  and  potassium  iodide  were  mixed.  The 
precipitated  iodide  melts  at  151 — 152°  and  after  recrystallisation 
from  cold  alcohol  melts  at  155 — 156°  when  heated  rapidly  ;  a  mixture 
of  this  with  the  inactive  iodide  melts  practically  at  the  same 
temperature. 

Determinations  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  iodide  were  made  in 
solution  in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform. 

In  alcohol,  0-1440  gram  in  10*394  grams  gave  ai,  -  1*90°  (density  = 
0*811),  hence  [a]^  -  84*5°  and  [M],>  -  333-8°. 

After  recrystallising  from  cold  alcohol,  0*1470  gram  in  11*067 
grams  gave  a^  -1*87°  (density  =  0*811),  hence  [a]o  -87*0°  and 
[M],,  -344°. 

0*1140  gram  in  10*358  grams  gave  ao  -1*55°  (density  *=  0  810), 
hence  [a]i,  -86*9^  and  [M]^  -343°. 
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In  cbloroforiUi  0'1340  gram  ia  18'519  grams  gave  a^  -216° 
(density  =  1-492),  hence  [a]^  -  100°  and  [M]d  -  395°. 

The  solution  racemised  slowly  in  the  dark  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture;  after  twenty-eight  hours,  a o  -1*02°;  after  forty-eight  hours, 
ao  -0-50°;  after  seventy-two  hours,  ao  —0-2°;  and  after  ninety-six 
hours  the  solution  was  completely  inactive. 

0-1030  gram  in  17-259  grams  gave  qj,  -1*76°  (density  =  1*49), 
hence  [ajo  -98-6°  and  [M]^  -390°. 

After  one  hour, -od  -  1*67°  ;  after  eighteen  hours,  a^,  -0-87°;  after 
twenty-four  hours,  ao  -0*56°;  after  forty-eight  hours,  ai>  -0*16°; 
and  after  seventy-two  hours  the  solution  was  inactive. 

The  Allyl  Series* 

d'PhenyhnelkT/lelhi/lalii/lammonium  d-bromocamphorsiUpIionaie  was 
prepared  in  the  usual  way  from  silver  c^bromocamphorsulphonate 
and  the  iodide,  N(C,H5)(CHg)(C2H5)(CRH5)I  -l-  CHCI3,  prepared 
by  Wedekind,  in  acetone  solution.  After  filtering  off  the  silver 
iodide  and  evaporating  most  of  the  acetone  on  the  water-bath, 
the  residue  crystallised  easily.  The  salt  could  be  crystallised 
from  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  or  ethylal ;  it  was  crystallised  several 
times  from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  light  petroleum  and  then 
from  acetone  alone,  when  it  was  obtained  in  short,  colourless  prisms 
melting  at  138—139°. 

0-1582  gave  03090  CO.^  and  0-0895  H^O.     C  =  53*2  ;  H  ==  6'28. 
CjjHg^O^NBrS  requires  C  =  53-1 ;  H  -  6-59  per  cent. 

The  salt  was  recrybtallised  from  acetone  until  the  rotatory  power 
became  constant  when  examined  during  three  successive  crystallisa- 
tions. 

0-4576  gram  in  25  c.c.  solution  gave  ai,  220°,  [ajo  60*1°,  and  [MJ^ 
292° 

0*168  gram  in  12*457  grams  solution  gave  a^  I'SO"^,  [a]i,  59*9°,  and 
[M]d  291-2°. 

0157  gram  in  12*317  grams  solution  gave  a^  1*52°,  [a]^  59-6°,  and 
[M]o  289*6°. 

The  value  of  [M]d  for  the  salt  is  therefore  291°,  which  agrees 
closely  with  the  number  given  in  a  preliminary  notice  (Trans.,  1903, 
83,  1420) ;  the  value  of  [M]i>  for  the  basic  ion  is  therefore  about  16° 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  (15°). 

*  A  note  on  the  results  obtained  with  this  series  has  already  been  published 
iProe.  Camb,  Phil  Soc.,  1905,  18,  190). 
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Two  determiDations  of  the  effect  of  temperature  change  were  made 
with  another  sample  of  salt  resolved  separately.  The  following 
result  served  to  show  that  the  change  in  rotatory  power  is  extremely 
small. 

0-171  gram  in  13*25  grams  of  solution  (density  » 1  001)  at  20"". 


L 

ap. 

[«]«.. 

[M]^ 

[M]» 

for  bafiic  iuu. 

10- 

1-54* 

59-6' 

290-0' 

17  0" 

19 

1-55 

60  0 

291-6 

14-6 

31 

1-55 

600 

291-6 

9-6 

44 

]-56 

60  0 

291-6 

8-6 

60 

1-56 

60*3 

298-4 

2-4 

It  is  curious  that  the  rotatory  power  of  the  basic  ion  should  vanish 
at  some  temperature  above  50^  and  then  become  lievorotatory,  as  it 
probably  would. 

rhenylmet/iyl-n-proyt/lcdli/lamfHoniwa  Iodide. 

A  mixture  of  methyl-»-propylaniline  and  allyl  iodide  in  moleculai- 
proportions  rapidly  sets  to  a  solid,  crystalline  mass  of  the  quaternary 
salt ;  this  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  and  ethyl  acetate,  and 
was  purified  by  dissolving  in  alcohol,  adding  ether  until  a  turbidity 
was  produced,  and  allowing  to  stand,  when  colourless,  rectangular 
tables  were  deposited.  After  repeating  the  process  several  times,  the 
crystals  melted  sharply  at  109 — 110^  and  gave  the  following  results 
on  analysis : 

0-2116  gave  0-3815  COg  and  01217  H,0.     C  =  49-l ;  H  =  6-4. 
CigHjoNI  requires  C«49-2  ;  H  =  6-3  per  cent. 

Pli&n^ylmet/iyl-n-propi/lcUli/Uwimoniujn  d-campfiarsidp/umaU,  pi-epared 
in  the  usual  way,  crystallised  readily  from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and 
benzene  in  rhombic  plates  which  melted  at  167 — 168°. 

After  three  crystallisations  from  acetone,  0*354  gram  of  the  salt 
dissolved  in  12*663  grams  of  solution  gave  a|>  0*66°  (density  =  1*001), 
hence  [ajo  119°  and  [M]„  49*8°. 

The  ef-camphorsulphonate  is  therefore  not  easily  resolved. 

Fftenylmet/iyl-  n-propylaUylanimonium  d  -  bratnooamp^torsulpJiOfuUe 
crystallised  easily  from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  benzene  and  was  then 
crystallised  repeatedly  from  acetone,  in  which  it  becomes  less  soluble 
as  this  process  goes  on.  The  salt  is  thus  obtained  in  lustrous  prisms 
melting  at  169—170°. 

0-2298  gave  0*466  CO^  and  0-1475  UgO.     0  =  65*3  ;  H  =  7*12. 
C^jIls^O^NBrS  requires  C»55-2  ;  H  =  6*8  per  cent. 

The  rotatory  power  of  the  salt  iu  aqueous  solution  was  found  to 
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increase  rapidly  at  first  and  then  more  slowly  after  recrystallising 
several  times. 

0*150  gram  in  12*37  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  l'86^ina  2-dcm.  tube, 
hence  [aj^  76-3°,  and  [M]^  381-5°. 

The  salt  was  then  recrystallised  twice  more  from  acetone  and  the 
first  and  second  crops  examined  at  15^. 

0-106  gram  in  12-39  grams  of  solution  gave  ajy  1*30°,  [a]jy  76-P; 
[M]„  380-6°. 

0-106  gram  in  12-45  grams  of  solution  gave  a©  1*30°,  [oj^  76*5°; 
[M]o  382-6°  (density  =  1  001  in  all  cases). 

Hence  [M]d  for  (f-phenylmethyl-n-propylallylammonium  (i-bromo- 
camphorsulphonate  is  381*5°  and  the  value  of  [M]i,  for  the  basic  ion  is 
106-6°  at  15°. 

The  effect  of  temperature  change  on  a  solution  of  this  salt  i^as 
examined  and  found  to  be  negligible. 

A  108  per  cent  solution  at  15°  gave  a©  1-65°  between  4°  and  48°, 
so  that  the  value  of  [a]x)  remains  practically  constant  at  76*4°  through- 
out this  range  of  temperature. 

The  values  of  [M]d  for  the  basic  ion  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
108-5°  at  10°,  104'5°  at  20°,  99-5°  at  30°,  95-5°  at  40°,  and  90-5° 
at  60°. 

The  active  iodide  is  not  precipitated  from  a  strong  solution  of  the 
bromocamphorsulphonate  by  the  addition  of  excess  of  potassium 
iodide. 

The  platinichloride  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  platinic  chloride 
as  a  pale  yellow,  crystalline  powder  extremely  sparingly  soluble  in  all 
solvents,  so  that  its  rotatory  power  could  not  be  determined. 

FIieiiybnethylisoprapylcUli/lamTnanium  Iodide. 

A  mixture  of  methyliaopropylaniline  and  allyl  iodide  in  molecular 
proportions  rapidly  becomes  turbid,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  sets  almost  completely  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

This  was  crystallised  several  times  from  hot  alcohol  and  formed 
colourless  prisms  melting  at  171 — 172°  which  were  analysed  with  the 
following  result : 

0-1620  gave  0-2905  COg  and  00955  HgO.     C  =  48-9 ;  H - 6-5. 
C13H20NI  requires  C  =  49*2 ;  H  =  6-3  per  cent. 

l-Phenylniethylimpropylalli/lanwioniuin  ^'Camp1ior8ulj>^i>onate. 

The  above  iodide  was  converted  into  the  (2-camphorsulphonate  in  the 
usual  way,  and  this  crystallised  partially  on  standing.     The  salt  is  very 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  X 
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soluble  in  acetone,  and  separates  from  its  solutions  sometimes  in  short, 
thick  prisms  and  tables  rather  resembling  cane  sugar  crystals  in  appear- 
ance, sometimes  as  long,  needle-shaped  crystals,  and  often  as  a  mixture 
of  the  two  I  as  the  crystallisation  proceeded,  the  acicular  form  became 
the  more  common.  It  was  found  most  convenient  to  dissolve  the  salt 
in  hot  acetone,  to  add  to  this  solution  about  one-tenth  its  own  volume 
of  toluene,  and  then  to  set  this  solution  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid,  when  well-formed  crystals  separated,  from  which  the  mother 
liquor  could  be  much  more  easily  removed  than  when  acetone  was  used 
alone. 

After  several  crystallisations,  the  crystals  melted  at  167 — 168^  and 
gave  the  following  result  on  analysis  : 

0*2000  gave  04802  CO,  and  0-1477  HgO.     C  =  65*4 ;  H  =  8-2. 
CjgHggO^NS  requires  C  =  65-5 ;  H=r8'3  per  cent. 

Determinations  of  the  rotatory  power  showed  that  this  fell  slowly  oq 
recrystallisation,  became  zero,  and  then  the  Isevorotation  increased. 

Thus,  after  five  crystallisations,  [M]]>~11'3^,  and  after  eight 
[M]d-23*2° 

The  salt  after  recrystallising  five  or  six  times  always  crystallised 
entirely  in  needles  and  long  prisms.  After  the  thirteenth  crystallisa- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  rotatory  power  of  the  salt  had  become 
constant,  and  further  repetition  of  the  process  three  times  did  not  alter 
the  value  of  [M]d,  but  it  was  found  that  the  rotatory  power  of  this 
salt  was  affected  to  a  greater  extent  by  temperature  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  salts  eicamined. 

The  melting  point  of  the  salt  was  now  168 — 169°. 

The  following  determinations  of  the  rotatory  power  were  made. 

0-258  gram  in  12*609  gram  solution  gave  ai,  -  0-48°  at  20°  (density  = 
1-002),  hence  [a]^  -  11-7°  and  [M]i,  -  49-3°. 

0-260  gram  in  12*637  grams  of  solution  (density  =  1 -002  at  20°). 


t,                           ao. 

Wp. 

[M].. 

13'                    -0-62' 

-12-6-2* 

-53r 

20                        0-49 

11-9 

50-0 

26                        0-48 

11-65 

49-1 

40                        0-36 

8-74     . 

36-8 

46                        0-33 

8-02 

33-8 

im  in  13-367  grams 

of  solution  (density  = 

=  1-002  a1 

t.                           a„. 

Wd. 

[Mk. 

9-                    -0-56* 

-12-83' 

-54-0' 

13                         0-53 

12-4 

52  05 

25                        0-46 

10-84 

46-27 

82                       0-40 

9-35 

39-38 

60                        0-28 

6-40 

27-58 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  really  concordant  results  with  a  salt 
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of  this  kind  with  its  small  rotatory  power  and  large  temperature 
effect,  but  by  taking  a  mean  of  the  above  results  we  get  the  following 
valaes  of  [MJ^  for  the  basic  ion,  which  are  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth. 

103-5^  at  10^  100-6°  at  20°,  96-6°  at  30°,  91-6°  at  40°  and  866°  at 
50°. 

The  value  of  [M]^  for  the  salt  at  15°  is  taken  to  be  52°,  and  for  the 
basic  ion  102*6° ;  this  value  may  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  true  one, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  experimental  error  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  from  these  data  whether  the  n-  or  the  iffo-propyl  compound  has 
the  greater  rotatory  power;  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  are  very 
nearly  identical. 

Plienf^lmethyliaopropt/lallylamrnonium  d-bramocampharttdphoncUe  was 
prepared  and  found  to  crystallise  readily ;  it  was  very  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  methylal,  but  more  so  in  acetone  and  ethyl 
acetate.  Specimens  were  recrystallised  several  times  from  acetone  and 
others  from  ethyl  acetate  and  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  different 
fractions  examined,  and  were  found  to  vary  between  274°  and  277° 
and  not  to  be  altered  by  further  crystallisation.  This  salt  is  there- 
fore not  i-esolved  by  recrystallisation  from  these  solvents.  The  salt 
melted  at  169 — 171°  and  gave  the  following  result  on  analysis  : 

0-1599  gave  0-3222  CO,  and  00987  HgO.     0  =  54-9 ;  H  =  6-86. 
CggHjt^O^NBrS  requires  C  =•  55-2 ;  H  =  6*8  per  cent. 

I'PhenylmeUhyli&opropylcillylammonivm  iodide  was  slowly  precipitated 
in  beautiful,  lustrous  prisms  when  solutions  of  the  camphorsulpboiiate 
and  potassium  iodide  were  mixed.  The  iodide  is  so  soluble  that  small 
quantities  only  could  be  recovered.  The  crystals  melted  at  the  same 
temperature,  171 — 172°,  as  the  inactive  iodide,  and  were  rather 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  less  soluble  in  chloroform,  so  that 
accurate  determinations  of  the  rotatory  power  were  difficult,  as  they 
were  necessarily  affected  largely  by  experimental  error. 
I  ^  The  following  results  were  obtained  : 

In  alcohol : 

0*158  gram  in  10*604  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  -0*50°  (density  = 
0-810).  hence  [a]i,  -20*7°  and  [M]o  -657° 

0165  gram  in  9-101  grams  of  solution  gave  ai>  -0*59°  (density » 
0*811),  hence  [a]o  -  20*0°  and  [M]o  -  63*4°. 

In  chloroform : 

0-125  gram  in  21*805  grams  of  solution  practically  saturated  gave 
Op  -0*52° (density- 1*499),  hence  oj>  - 303° and  [M]  - 96°. 
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The  solution  raoemiaed  at  a  very  slow  rate. 

After  two,  nine,  and  fourteen  days,  od  was  -0  47°,  -0*26°,  and 
-  0*15°  respectively,  and  after  standing  about  a  month  the  solution  was 
inactive. 

PhenylmethylallyliBobuiylammoiiium  iodide  was  prepared  by  mixing 
the  calculated  quantities  of  methyluobutylaniline  and  allyl  iodide. 
An  oil  was  deposited  at  first,  which  on  standing  for  twenty-four 
hours  was  converted  into  a  solid,  crystalline  mass. ,  The  crystals  were 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  acetone,  from  any  of  which 
solvents  they  are  deposited  as  an  oil  which  slowly  crystallises.  They 
were  recrystaHised  from  hot  ethyl  acetate,  in  which  they  are  easily 
soluble,  and  were  deposited  on  cooling  in  long  prisms  which  melt 
at  U3°. 

01986  gave  03707  CO2  and  01 195  HjO.     C»50-9 ;  H  =  6-70. 
C14H22NI  requires  C  =  50*75 ;  H  =  665  per  cent. 

rhenylmet/iylallyliaobutylammanium  d-camphorstUpIionaU  was  pre- 
pared by  extracting  a  mixture  of  the  substituted  ammonium  iodide 
and  silver  c2-camphorsulphonate  with  boiling  acetone  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  methyl  alcohol  had  been  added,  and  filtering  from  the 
precipitated  iodide.  On  allowing  the  filtrate  to  stand  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  desiccator,  the  salt  was  deposited  in  rhombic  prisms.  These 
were  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  benzene  or  acetone  and 
melted  at  173°  with  decomposition. 

01604  gave  0-3895  COg  and  01190  H2O.     0  =  665  ;  H  =  8-24. 
O24H87NSO4  requires  0  »  66*21  ;  H  =  8*50  per  cent. 

The  salt  ^as  resolved  into  its  d-  and  ^-constituents  by  fractional 
cryntallisation  from  acetone.  After  four  recrystallisations  from  this 
solvent,  0*579  gram  in  14*56  grams  of  aqueous  solution  gave  an  0*07°, 
whence  [a]u088°  and  [M]d  3*83°.  After  two  more  recrystallisa- 
tions, 0*302  gram  in  14*494  grams  of  solution  gave  aj)  -  0*06°,  whence 
[ajo  -1*44°  and  [M]i>  -6*26° 

On;  further  recrystallisation,  a  solution  containing  0*2625  gram 
of  the  salt  in  15*122  grams  of  solution  (1*785  per  cent.)  gave  the 
following  results  (density  ==  1  002  at  15°) : 


t. 

o». 

Wo. 

[M]„. 

[M]d  for  basic  ion. 

r 

-0-04* 

-1*13" 

-4-93** 

-64-46^ 

13 

-GDI 

-0-28 

-1-24 

-51*8 

30 

+  0*06 

+  1*71 

+  7*44 

-46*16 

50 

+  0*1 

+  2-87 

+  12-5 

-45-1 

RepetitioQ  of  the  experiments  gave  similar  results. 

In  the  determination  of  the  rotatory  power  of  this  compound,  a 
large  experimental  error  is  necessarily  involved,  seeing  that  the 
observed  rotation  is  very  small ;  the  values  obtained  for  the  molecular 
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rotation  of  the  basic  ion  at  15^  vary  between  -  52^  and  -  57^>  so  that 
the  value  for  [Mj^  maj  be  taken  as  -  55^.  Although  great  accuracy 
cannot  therefore  be  claimed  for  the  numbers  given,  the  experimental 
error  is  not  great  enough  to  affect  the  place  of  the  ion  in  the  series, 
which  lies  between  those  of  the  ions  containing  the  Moamyl  and 
Mopropyl  groups  respectively. 

l'FhenylmethylaUylisobtUf/larnm(mium  iodide  was  precipitated  in  small, 
colourless  prisms,  which  melted  at  143°,  by  addition  of  potassium 
iodide  to  aqueous  solutions  of  the  camphorsulphonate.  Their  rotatory 
power  in  alcohol  and  chloroform  was  determined  and  gave  the  following 
results  : 

0*1  U  gram  in  15  c.c.  of  alcohol  gave  a^  -0-29''  (density  » 0*800), 
whence  [o]d  -  1908°  and  [M],,  - 6315°. 

The  iodide  was  easily  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  the  solution  slowly 
racemised.  0*086  gram  in  15  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave  od  -0*27°, 
whence  [o]©  - 2355° and  [M]©  - 77-95°;  after  four  hours,  aD-0-21°, 
after  twenty-four  hours,  ap  -0*17°,  after  forty-eight  hours,  od  -0'08°, 
and  after  three  days  the  solution  was  inactive. 

PhenylmMhylMylieocmiylcmvmonivm  iodide  was  prepared  by  mixing 
the  calculated  quantities  of  methylwoamylanilioe  and  allyl  iodide  and 
allowing  to  stand.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the  mixture,  which  at 
first  deposited  an  oil,  had  solidified  to  a  crystalline  mass.  This  was 
recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  or  from  ethyl 
acetate  and  separated  as  small,  colourless  prisms  which  melt  at  135°. 

0-2052  gave  03920  COg  and  01255  HgO.     C  =  5210 ;  H  =  680. 
C15H24NI  requires  C-5217;  H  =  6-96  per  cent. 

I'PhenylinethylMyliBoamylaminoniumd'Camp^iorsulphonaie  was  pre- 
pared by  mixing  together  the  calculated  quantities  of  the  substituted 
ammonium  iodide  and  silver  (^camphorsulphonate  and  boiling  with 
ethyl  acetate,  or  acetone  (in  which  the  salt  is  very  soluble),  or  benzene, 
in  which  it  is  moderately  soluble,  and  crystallises  out  on  cooling  the 
saturated  solution.  After  twice  recrystallising  from  methylal,  the 
melting  point  was  155°. 

0-2000  gave  04385  CO^  and  0-1567  Hp.     C  =  66-61 ;  H«8-71. 
CJ5H39O4NS  requires  C  =  6681 ;  H  =  868  per  cent. 

The  salt  was  too  soluble  in  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  and  methyl 
formate  to  allow  of  the  use  of  these  solvents  for  the  purpose  of 
recrystaUising,  and  when  a  mixture  of  any  of  them  with  light 
petroleum  was  used  the  salt  separated  as  an  oil ;  it  crystallised  easily 
from  benzene  in  needles,  but  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  smelt 
strongly  of  benzene  even  after  they  had  been  dried  and  kept  in  a 
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vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  for  some  days ;  probably,  there- 
fore, they  contain  benzene  of  crystallisation.  Methylal  which  had 
been  freed  from  all  traces  of  methyl  alcohol  by  distillation  over  caustic 
potash  was  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  solvent;  the  /-salt  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  the  cold,  and  is  deposited  in  long  needles  on 
cooling  the  hot  saturated  solution.  After  recrystalllsing  five  times 
from  this  solvent,  the  salt  appeared  to  be  completely  resolved. 

0*6225  gram  in  15*763  grams  of  solution  gave  od  +0*58^  (density  = 
1*004),  whence  [ajo  7*31°  and  [M]^  32*8°. 

0*4655  gram  in  17*157  grams  of  solution  (density  =1*003  at  15°) 
gave  the  following  results  : 


t' 

«»D. 

[at 

[Mix. 

[M]d  for  basic  ion, 

r 

+0-37'* 

+  6 -SO- 

+  80*5'' 

-IS'S** 

16 

0-39 

7-16 

32*2 

18-4 

30 

0-42 

7-72 

34*7 

18-9 

hO 

0-48 

8-84 

39-7 

18-9 

The  mean  of  these  experiments  gives  [MJ^  -  18°  for  the  basic  ion 
at  15°. 

The  following  tables,  which  contain  the  melting  points  and  the 
values  of  the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  the  compounds  described 
in  this  paper  and  of  those  previously  described,  have  been  prepared 
for  convenience  of  reference. 

Phenyl-metiiyl'henzyl  Series, 


M.  p.  of       d-bromo-      [M]d  of 

[Mkof 

[M]d  of 

M.  p.  of  ^-camplLor-    camphor-         ion 

iodide  in 

iodide  in 

iodide,     sulphonate.  sulphonate.     at  15*". 

alcohol. 

chlorofonn. 

Ethyl    

.    147-8'* 

isr               —             +19-4* 

30' 

83 -S** 

»-Propyl   ., 

..     167-0 

188                148'*          -299-0 

-864 

-374*0 

iwPropyl  . 
MoButyl   ., 

..     138-0 

176                184           -398*0 

-428 

-607-0 

..     148-0 

181                180           -828*0 

-374 

-890*0? 

iwAmyl    . 

..     166  0 

178                180           -287*0 

-343 

-396  0 

Allyl 

..  140—142 

171                —           +167-0 

Phenyl-methyl-allyl  Series. 
M.  p.  of 

M.  p.  of      <2-bromo-         [M]d  of 

[M]o  of 

[M]„of 

M.  p.  of 

d-camphor.    camphor-            ion 

iodide  in 

iodide  in 

iodide. 

sulphonate.  sulphonate.        at  16^ 

alcohol. 

chloroform. 

Ethyl  ..  . 
n-Propyl . 
MoPropyl . 
woButyl  . 
isoAmyl  . 


109—110* 
171—172 

148 

186 


149—160' 
167—168 
168—169 

173 

166 


188—189'* 
169—170 
169—171 


16-0* 

106-6 

-102-6 

-66*0 

-18*0 


-64-6" 
-63*0 


-96*' 
-78 


No  r^ularities  in  the  melting  points  are  to  be  observed.     It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  fusion  is  almost  invariably  accompanied 
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by  decompositioD,  and  that  the  melting  point  depends  somewhat  on 
the  rate  of  heating  in  the  case  of  the  iodides.  The  melting  point 
of  the  (l-camphorsulphonate  is  usually  between  that  of  the  iodide  and 
the  <2-bromocamphorsulphonate,  but  there  are  some  exceptions.  The 
melting  points  of  the  phenylmethyli«opropylallylammonium  salts  are 
surprisingly  alike. 

The  following  curves  show  the  effect  of  temperature  is  of  the  same 
kind  in  all  the  compounds  we  have  examined. 


Fio.  8. — Phenyl-meUiyl-benzyl  wries. 
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Fig.  A.-^Phenyl-methyl-allyl  series. 
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Wedekind  has  expressed  his  intention  of  examining  the  effect  of 
temperature  change  on  the  n-propyl  and  t^obutyl  compounds  of  the 
benzyl  series.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  behave  in  a  very 
similar  manner  to  the  other  salts  which  we  have  examined. 

The  curves  show  very  clearly  that  the  temperature  effect  is  very 
regular  for  all  the  compounds,  and  is  small  compared  with  that  for 
non-electrolytes  or  for  the  compounds  examined  by  Patterson  {loc,  cU,). 


The  Product  of  Asymmetry  for  the  Nitrogen  Atom. 

In  the  two  series  of  optically  active  nitrogen  compounds  described 
above,  the  large  effect  of  constitution  on  the  molecular  rotation  is  very 
striking.  The  existence  of  a  maximum  in  each  case  at  the  second 
member  and  the  decline  of  rotatory  power  in  the  higher  members  is 
clearly  indicated.  It  was  explained  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper  that 
any  connection  which  might  exist  between  the  rotatory  power  and  the 
constitution  of  compounds  ought  to  become  evident  in  this  simple  case 
of  an  ion  in  which  the  substituting  groups  were  of  similar  character. 
Now,  although  mass  cannot  be  the  only  factor  which  affects  the 
rotatory  power,  it  must  be  one  factor  and  probably  also  an  important 
one,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  while  we  await  a 
development  of  the  connection  between  light  as  an  electromagnetic 
phenomenon  and  chemical  atoms  and  molecules  as  electric  structures, 
it  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  take  into  account. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  optical  rotatory  power  is  determined  by 
the  mass  of  the  groups  attached  to  the  nitrogen  atom,  and,  further, 
that  these  masses  are  concentrated  at  the  angular  points  of  a  regular 
pyramid  on  a  square  base,  we  can  develop  an  expression  for  the  product 
of  asymmetry  which  will  represent  the  same  facts  for  nitrogen  as  the 
function  deduced  by  Guye  {Compt.  rend.,  1893,  116,  1378)  does 
for  carbon.  The  pyramidal  configuration  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
most  probable  one  for  substituted  ammonium  compounds  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  1729). 

The  pyramid  has  four  planes  of  symmetry,  numbered  1  to  4  in 
the  plane  projection  of  the  pyramid  on  its  base  in  the  figure. 


b2  8  c4 
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Let  (Zj,  d^,  dy  d^  be  the  distances  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
molecule  from  each  of  these  planes. 
These  are  given  by  the  expressions  : 

,  _{{a  +  d)-{h-¥c)\h\naL 
^         (a  +  5  +  c  +  d  +  a;)    ' 

(a-c)l 


^     (a  +  h  +  c  +  d  +  xf 

,  _{(g  +  ft)-(c  +  <£)}/8iDa 
^'^     (a  +  ft  +  c  +  c^  +  a;)     ' 

*     (a-¥h  +  c  +  d  +  xy 

where  a,  5,  c,  and  d  represent  the  masses  of  the  four  alkyl  groups 
at  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  x  the  mass  of  the  acidic  radicle  at  its  apex, 
/  half  the  length  of  the  diagonal  of  the  base,  and  a  the  angle  between 
two  of  the  planes,  45°. 

There  is  also  d^^  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  basal 
plane,  which  may  be  expressed  as 

*""   (a  +  6  +  c  +  d  +  aj)  ' 

where  h  is  the  height  of  the  pyramid. 

We  have  therefore  the  product  of  asymmetry  : 

P^dy^  xd^xd^xd^xd^  or  P  = 

{(g  +  (Q  -  (5  +  c)}{(a  +  5)  -  (c  +  d)}{a  -  c)(h  -  d){{a  +  ft  +  c  -K^)  -  x\l^am^ah 

{a  +  b  +  c  +  d  +  x)^  ' 

or,  since  I,  h,  and  must  be  assumed  to  be  constant,  otherwise  the 
problem  becomes  too  complicated,  we  get 

^_{{a  +  d)'(b  +  o)}\(a  +  h)-{e  +  d)}{a-e){b'd){{a  +  h^c  +  d)--x}^ 
(a  +  b  +  c  +  d  +  x)^ 

an  expression  which  should  measure  (to  a  very  rough  approximation 
only)  the  magnitude  of  the  rotatory  power  of  an  optically  active 
nitrogen  compound.  It  satisfies  the  necessary  conditions,  namely,  that 
when  a^c  the  compound  is  inactive,  that  is,  for  a  compound  with  the 
configuration : 


./'\ 
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but  that  if  a  =  5  or  d  the  compound  is  not  inactiye,  that  is,  a  com- 
pound with  the  configuration  : 


is  active,  a  theoretically  possible  case  which  has  not  been  realised  ex- 
perimentally. The  above  function  predicts  some  curious  results,  for 
instance,  if  a  +  b  =  c  +  d  or  a  +  d=b  +  c^  the  compound  should  be 
inactive ;  this  contingency,  which  would  probably  not  occur,  is  analo- 
gous to  the  inactivity  predicted  by  Guye's  expression  for  carbon 
where  any  two  groups  are  of  equal  mass,  and  shows  clearly  that 
mass  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  considered,  a  fact  which  is  already 
sufficiently  well  recognised. 

The  above  expression,  however,  refers  to  the  complete  molecule, 
whereas  in  this  paper  attention  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  ions, 
where  the  rotatory  power  is  so  little  affected  by  external  conditions, 
the  solvent  is  always  the  same,  and  the  temperature  efEect  is  small. 
In  this  case,  the  acidic  group  x  is  removed,  and  its  nature  does  not 
affect  the  rotatory  power  of  the  basic  ion,  so  that  we  may  put  x=0, 
and  we  have 

p.  ^  {(a  +  rf)  -  (6  +  c)}{{a 4-  6)  -  (c  +  cQ}(a-c)(5-cg). 
{a  +  b  +  c  +  d)^ 

This  function  exhibits  the  same  properties  as  the  foregoing  more 
complicated  expression  for  the  product  of  asymmetry  of  the  whole 
molecule;  three  maxima  and  three  minima  are  possible,  and  P=^0,  as 
before,  when  a  =  o,  and  also  when  a  +  b'^e  +  d  or  a +  d  =  b  +  e. 

There  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  application  of  this  formula, 
namely,  that  there  are  always  three  possible  configurations  for  a 
compound  of  the  type  N  ab  c  d  x  which  may  be  represented  for  one 
case  thus : 


and 


the  value  of  the  product  of  asymmetry  is  in  general  different  for 
each  of  the  three  arrangements.     One  of  these  arrangements  is  more 
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stable  than  the  others,  and  that  one  is  produced  daring  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  formation  of  the  compound  from  a  tertiary 
amine  and  alkyl  halogen  compound. 

Until  we  have  some  means  of  determining  the  configuration  of 
these  compounds,  it  seems  legitimate,  when  possible,  to  choose  those 
configurations  for  the  compounds  in  a  series,  which  give  values  for  the 
products  of  asymmetry  in  the  same  numerical  order  as  the  rotatory 
powers  actually  found  for  these  compounds. 

The  values  of  F*  for  the  three  possible  arrangements  are  given  in 
the  table  below,  together  with  [M]o  for  the  basic  ion  at  15°. 

Phmyl'meOiyl-hmzyl  Series,     a  =  CeH5(77),  h  -  CH3(15),  c  =  C7H7(91 ), 

d  variable. 

[M]ofor           L  II.               IIL 

d.                       basic  ion.  P"xlO».  P^xW.  P"xlO». 

Methyl  0-0*               0*0  +5-98             +5-98 

Ethyl 19-4                0-0  +627                0*0 

isoPropyl  398-0;  "^^^  +*  ^  '^^^ 

iwButyl 323-0  -0*26  +2*46  -171 

iwAmyl 287-0  -0'64  +0'61  -0-99 

Allyl  167-0  -0-07  +4'87  -1-66 

Plhenyl-methyl'Olhjl  Series,     a  =  0^,11.,  b  =  CHg,  c  =«  €3115(41), 
d  variable. 

[M]pfor           I.  II.  IIL 

d,                      basicion.  F'xl0».  F'xl0>.  P'xlO'. 

Methyl  O'O*              0-0  -10-6  -10-6 

Ethyl 16-0  -0-8  -2*95  -40 

sa\ :::.:::::  lol-l]    -o-^ss    -o-44      -0-5 

'  isoBntyi 55-0  +0-64  +0-11  +2-73 

MoAmyl 18-0  +2*14  +0*057  +8-16 

The  sign  of  P''  has  no  significance  here  as  it  has  in  the  case  of 
carbon  compounds,  where  changes  of  constitution  are  produced  in  a 
molecule  the  configuration  of  which  is  always  the  same,  but  the  sign 
of  its  rotation  may  nevertheless  be  altered  by  the  change  of 
constitution. 

It  is  at  once  clear  on  comparing  the  above  values  of  the  product  of 
asymmetry  with  the  experimental  values  of  [M]i>  that  there  is  no 
simple  connection  between  them.  The  application  of  Guye's 
hypothesis  to  the  nitrogen  atom  does  not  therefore  give  a  satisfactory 
expression  connecting  the  masses  of  the  alkyl  groups  with  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  molecule. 

The  configuration  of  the  methyl  compounds  of  both  series  is  almost 
certainly  I,  since  they  are  inactive.      Considering  first  the   benzyl 
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series,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  change  from  a  methyl 
to  an  ethyl  group  would  necessitate  a  change  of  configuration, 
so  that  the  ethyl  compouud  might  be  expected  to  have  a  very 
small  rotatory  power  since  P  =  0.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  iso- 
propyl,  t^obutyl,  and  iso&myl  compounds  have  configuration  I,  we 
get  a  maximum  value  for  F"  at  the  tsoamjl  compound,  but  if  we 
assume  that  they  have  configuration  II  and  that  the  n-propyl  and  allyl 
compounds  have  configuration  III,  we  get  a  fair  approximation  to  a 
relation  between  P"  and  [M]d  for  the  benzyl  series.  There  is  as  yet 
no  experimental  evidence  for  these  changes  of  configuration,  but  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  configuration  between  the  n-propyl  and 
Mopropyl  compounds  of  the  benzyl  series  seems  extremely  probable,  as 
we  know  of  no  other  case  where  the  change  from  the  normal  to  the 
iso  grouping  produces  any  great  change  in  rotatory  power,  and  in  the 
allyl  series  the  n-  and  i^ocompounds  have  practically  identical  rotatory 
powers.  The  allyl  group  in  this  case  might  be  expected  to  behave 
as  a  group  of  smaller  weight,  since^  owing  to  the  double  linkage,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  group  is  nearer  its  point  of  attachment  to 
the  nitrogen  atom  than  that  of  a  normal  grouping. 

In  the  allyl  series,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  see  a  connection 
between  the  values  of  F^  and  [M]d,  even  with  the  aid  of  such  arbitrary 
assumptions  about  configuration  as  the  above,  since  the  ethyl 
compound  is  so  clearly  out  of  its  place.  Now  the  fact  that  the  rota- 
tory power  of  the  ion  in  this  case  vanishes  above  50°  might  lead  to  some 
doubt  as  to  its  having  been  resolved  at  all,  but  this  doubt  is  removed 
by  the  facts  that  the  observed  rotation  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is 
outside  the  limits  of  experimental  error,  and,  that  the  platinichloride 
gives  an  active  solution  on  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
water.  With  the  exception  of  the  ethyl  compound,  the  values  of  P* 
given  by  configuration  II  are  in  the  same  order  as  the  values  of 
tM]„. 

Before  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  applicability  of 
Guye's  hypothesis  to  the  case  of  nitrogen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  await 
the  results  of  our  further  experiments  on  the  four  series  of  compounds 
corresponding  to  the  above  in  which  the  methyl  group  is  replaced  by 
ethyl  and  then  by  taopropyl. 

The  expenses  of  this  investigation  have  been  largely  defrayed  by 
grants  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Qovemment  Orant  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Society,  for  which  we  are  glad  to  make  this  grateful 
acknowledgement. 

Universitt  Chemical  Laboratobt, 
Cambridge. 
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XXXIV. — The  Critical  Temperature  and  Value  of  -^ 

of  some   Carbon    Compounds. 

By  Jambs  Campbell  Brown,  D.Sc. 

In  two  former  papers  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  991,  and  1906,  87,  269)  on 
the  determination  of  latent  heat,  the  author  was  not  able  to  calculate 

TVIT 

the  value  of  -g-  for  some  of  the  compounds  because  the  critical  tempera- 
ture had  not  been  determined,  or  at  least  was  not  recorded  in  any 
available  journal. 

Having  a  sufficient  supply  of  very  pure  substances,  it  seemed  desir- 
able to  make  the  determination  of  critical  temperature,  as  well  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  this  constant  itself  as  for  the  purpose  of  calculat- 
ing the  value  — -  . 
0 

Method,-- Tubes  of  soda  glass  were  prepared  about  4*5  cm.  long 
having  between  4  and  5  mm.  internal  diameter,  the  walls  being  2  mm. 
thick.  The  tubes  were  sealed  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  they  were 
drawn  out  to  a  long  capillary  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  tube.  To  fill 
a  tube  with  the  liquid,  it  was  heated,  the  end  of  the  capillary  dipped 
into  the  liquid,  and  the  tube  was  allowed  to  cool.  The  liquid  was  then 
boiled  off  so  as  to  fill  the  tube  with  vapour ;  on  again  cooling,  the  liquid 
completely  filled  the  tube  ;  if  not,  the  operation  was  repeated.  Finally 
the  liquid  was  boiled  until  only  the  requisite  amount  of  liquid  remained, 
the  tube  was  sealed  at  the  capillary  end,  which  was  then  thickened  and 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  the  other  end  of  the  tube  being  also  pro- 
vided with  a  hook  to  facilitate  suspension. 

The  tube  containing  the  liquid  was  heated  in  a  three-chambered  air- 
bath  of  the  form  usually  employed  for  a  similar  purpose.  This  air- 
bath  was  made  of  tinned  iron,  and  two  parallel  sides  of  each  of 
the  three  concentric  chambers  were  provided  with  mica  windows ;  be- 
hind these  windows  was  placed  a  light  in  the  line  of  sight.  The  middle 
chamber  had  four  false  bottoms  of  wire  gauze  to  distribute  the  heat 
and  each  chamber  was  closed  by  an  asbestos  board  above,  perforated  to 
admit  the  thermometer,  which  was  filled  with  niti*ogen  under  20  atmo- 
spheres pressure.  The  heat  was  obtained  from  one  of  Fletcher  Kussell 
&  Co.'s  special  high-power  burners.  The  bulb  was  heated  gradually 
until  the  meniscus  disappeared  and  striations  appeared  in  the  vapour ; 
the  thermometer  was  then  read.  The  bulb  was  next  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  meniscus  reappeared  was 
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noted.  The  heating  and  cooling  were  repeated  a  second  time  and  the 
mean  of  the  four  observations  taken. 

Each  liquid  was  subjected  to  at  least  two  such  experiments,  one  with 
the  tube  about  half  full  of  liquid  and  the  second  with  the  tube  one- 
third  full,  so  that  the  final  result  is  the  mean  of  at  least  eight  read- 
ings. Sometimes  an  experiment  was  made  with  smaller  quantities  of 
liquid  when  satisfactory  results  were  not  obtained  with  the  half  filled 
tube. 

RetuUs  qf  Experiments, — The  mean  of  the  first  and  second  experi- 
ments is  given  to  show  how  far  the  results  are  concordant. 

Alcohols, 

iaoPropyl  Alcohol, — Three  experiments  were  made,  namely,  with  the 
tube  about  one-half  full,  one-third  full,  and  one-fourth  full  of  liquid. 
Mean  value  of  0  for  wopropyl  alcohol  =  243-47°. 

The  result  is  probably  too  low,  owing  to  the  supercooling  of  the 
vapour  delaying  the  reappeiirance  of  the  meniscus. 

isoBtUyl  AlcoJiol, — Two  experiments  were  made  giving  eight  observ- 
ations of  the  temperature  with  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  not  wholly 
immersed  in  the  air-bath.     The  mean  value  of  6  was  279*07°. 

This  was  not  satisfactory,  and  two  experiments  were  then  made  with 
the  stem  of  the  thermometer  wholly  immersed  in  the  air-bath,  when 
the  mean  value  of  0  for  i«obutyl  alcohol  was  found  to  =277*63°. 

The  latter  was  taken  as  correct,  but  it  may  be  too  low  owing  to  super- 
cooling delaying  the  reappearance  of  the  meniscus. 

8ec,-Butyl  Alco}u>l\ — 1st  Experiment. — ^The  tube,  which  was  one- 
third  full  of  the  pure  dry  alcohol,  was  heated  gradually  in  the  air-bath 
until  the  meniscus  disappeared  and  striations  appeared  in  the  va  pour ) 
the  thermometer  reading  was  taken  at  this  point.  The  tube  was  then 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  and  the  thermometer  again  read  when  the 
meniscus  reappeared.  The  heating  and  cooling  were  repeated  a 
second  time. 

Meniscus  disappeared.  Meniscus  reappeared. 

(1)  266-3°  266-5° 

(2)  265*6  265-6 

2nd  Experiment. — Tube  about  half  full  of  the  alcohol. 

Meniscus  disappeared.  Meniscus  reappeared. 

(1)  264-8°  264-8° 

(2)  265  265*1 

Mean  critical  temperature  of  sec.-butyl  alcohol »  265*19°. 
isoAmyl  Alcohol  (chiefly  active,  but  contains  some  inactive). — The 
boiling  point  was  constant  at  130*1°.     Two  experiments  were  made 
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with  very  concordant  results,  the  mean  value  of  0  for  isoamyl  alcohol 
being  309-77°. 

tert.'Amyl  Alcohol. — ^Two  experiments  were  made  with  concordant 
results,  the  mean  value  of  0  for  terL-&myl  alcohol  being  271  "77°. 

U'Heptyl  Alcohol. — ^Two  experiments  were  made;  eight  observ- 
ations, maximum •366*5°,  minimum  363*25°,  the  mean  value  of  6  for 
n-heptyl  alcohol  being  365*3°. 

n-Octyl  Alcohol. — ^Two  experiments  were  made ;  eight  observations, 
maximum  387*25°,  minimum  383*5°,  the  mean  value  of  6  for  n-octyl 
alcohol  being  385*46°. 

Bec.'Octyl  il^coAo^.— Maximum  364*5°,  minimum  363*75°,  the  mean 
value  of  0  being  364*12°. 

Adda. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  critical  temperature 
of  formic  acid,  using  very  pure  and  carefully  dried  specimens,  but  in 
every  case  the  tubes  burst  owing  to  decomposition  before  a  critical 
temperature  was  reached.  There  is  therefore  no  critical  temperature 
for  formic  acid. 

In  each    of    the    following    cases,    two   experiments   with   eight 
'  observations  were  made,  one  with  the   tube  one-third  full,  one  with 
the  tube  half  full. 

n-BiUyric  Acid. — Maximum  355°,  minimum  354*5°,  the  mean  value 
of  e  being  354*74°. 

iBoBviyric  Add. — ^Maximum  336*5°,  minimum  336°,  the  mean  value 
of  $  being  336*25° 

jX'Valenc  Aeid.—{i)  The  tube  half  full  of  liquid :  maximum  378°, 
minimum  377*5°.  (ii)  The  tube  one-third  full  of  liquid  gave  a  higher 
result,  maximum  380°,  minimum  379*5°,  the  mean  value  of  6  being 
378-87°. 

isovaleric  ^IcwZ.— Maximum  361°,  minimum  360*5°,  the  mean  value 
of  d  being  360*68°. 

Esters. 

Two  experiments  were  made  in  each  case  j  eight  observations. 

JBthyl  isoFo^era^e.— Maximum  315-5°,  minimum  314*5°,  mean  value 
of  0  being  314*87°. 

iaoAmyl  ilcetoie.— Maximum  327°,  minimum  325*5°,  mean  value  of 
0  being  326*18° 

Propyl  isoFo^firate.— Maximum  336°,  minimum  335*5°,  mean  value 
of  0  being  335*93°. 

iaoButyl  isoButyrcUe. — Maximum  329°,  minimum  328*5°,  mean 
value  otj9  being  328*74°.  . 

iBoButyl  BtUyrate.—MsLximum  338*5°,  minimum  338°,  mean  value  of 
0  being  338*25°. 
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iBoAm^fl  Propionate. — Maximnm  338*5°,  mininmm  338%  mean  valae 
of  e  being  338-24°. 

iBoBtU^l  isoValeraU. — Marimnin  348*5°,  minimam  348°,  meui  valae 
of  e  being  348*25°. 

ieoAmyl  BuiyrcUe  (tube  half  foil). — Maximum  347°,  minimnm  346^ ; 
tube  one-third  full  gave  a  lower  result,  maximnm  345*5°,  minimum 
344-5°,  mean  value  of  0  being  345*68°. 

Ethyl  Caprylaie, — Maximum  386*5°,  minimum  384'5°,  mean  value  of 
e  being  385-56°. 

Ethyl  N<mylaU.—{iL)  Tube  half  full  of  liquid:  maximum  402°, 
minimum  402° ;  (ii)  tube  one-third  full  gave  a  lower  result,  maximum 
400°,  minimum  399*5°,  mean  value  of  6  being  400-81°. 

Arcnnatic  Hydrocarbons. 

Two  experiments  were  made  in  each  case  ;  eight  observations. 

Maximum.  Minimum.  Meau  value  of  6. 

©Xylene  364"  362'  362-95' 

w-Xylene 849-5  348-5  349 

p-Xylcne  849  348  348-5 

Mcsitvlenc   371  369*75  370*5 

Cymeiie 387  384  38515 

MLi 

The   values   of  can  now  be  calculated  fram  the  latent  heat 

e 

and  critical  temperature  determinationb. 


AlcofioU  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  991). 

ML 

n.  p.                                             0,  L.  e  * 

82-85''       woPropyl  243-47  161*1  18'71 

108-1          woButyl 277-63  138*4  18*59 

100*0          Kcc.huty\ 266*19  136*2  18*72 

130*1          woAmyl  (active)  ...        309*77  124*7  18*83 

101*8          teH.-Amy\     271*77  115*65»  18*68 

176-0          7i.Heptyl   366*3  105*0  19*08 

195-0          ?i.Octyl 886-46  97*46  19*24 

179-5          ««r.-Octyl  364-12  94*48  19*27 

♦  Trans.,  1905,  87,  269. 

The  Mopropyl  and  wobutyl  alcohol  numbei-s  for  critical  temperature 
are  probably  nearly  a  degree  too  low. 
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Acids  (Trans.,  1U03,  83,  092). 

ML 
B.  p.  0.  L.  e  ' 

Formic DecomiwHCB  bolow  ita  critical  UMupcrotun^. 

Acetic  321-5  (Wwlcwflki)         97-05  9/8 

Propionic 339'9  „  128*93  16*66 

184"  n-Butyric    S64-75  113*96  16'9 

153  MoButyric   388-25  111*6  181 

185  w-Valeric     878-87  103*1  1613 

175  MoValeric     360-68  101*03  16*26 

Esters  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  9y4). 

ML 
B.  p.  $.  L.  e  * 

ISl-S"       p  (Ethyl  wovalemte     314*87  67*84  1500 

148*0        ^"XwoAmyl  acetate  326*18  69*00  14*97 

158-4  ?Propyl  isovalerate  8:^5*93  64*37*  15-2*2 

148*4        p  I  woBiityl  Mobutyrate  328*74  63*4  1517 

157-0        ^^81  isoButyl  biityrate   338*25  64*59  15*21 

160*5  I woAmyl  propionate    338*24  65*31  15*38 

170*0        p /iw Butyl  Movalerato    348*25  60-41  15*36 

179*6        '"»\MoArayl  butyrate   345-68  61*79  1578 

207*0       Cio    Ethyl  caprylato  385*56  60-46  15-79 

225*0       Cn    Ethyl  nonylate   400*81  5808  16*03 

*  Trans.,  1905,  87,  269. 

ML 

In  consequence  of  the   higher   values    of  -         thus    obtained    for 

the  denser  esters,  the  determinations  of  the  critical  temperature  of 
some  and  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  whole  of  the  esters  were  repeated 
with  carefully  repurified  specimens,  dried  over  phosphoric  oxide 
and  distilled.  The  results  remained  the  same,  and  the  values  are 
therefore  considered  correct  except  in  the  case  of  ethyl  nonylate,  of 
which  the  quantity  employed  was  smaller,  and  it  may  have  been  less 
perfectly  purified  and  dried.  The  critical  point  may  be  a  little  too 
low.  The  lowest  reading  was  399*5°  repeated  three  times  and  the 
highest  402^  repeated  four  times  out  of  eight  readings. 

Aromatic  Hyd/roca/rhons. 

ML 

B.  p.                                              0.                   \u  e  * 

144-0*       o  Xylene 362-95                8247  13*74 

139-0        »/i-Xylene    349-0                  81-34  1386 

138-5        ;?-XyIene 348*5                  80*98  1381 

165*4        Meaitylene  370*5                 74*42  1387 

177*0        Cymene   38515               67*64  13*77 

Cnmoue  was  not  sufficiently  puie. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  A.  Rule  for  much 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  determination  of  critical  temperatures. 

The  UNIVBK8ITY  OF  LiVKRPOOL. 
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XXXV. — Sonie    Reactions   and    New     Compounds  of 

Fluorine. 
By  Edmund  Bbtdges  Rudhall  Fbideaux,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Pabt  I.     Preparation  of  the   Fluorine  and  Halogen 
Fluorides, 

The  electrolysis  of  hydrogen  fluoride  was  carried  out  according  to  the 
well-known  procedure  due  to  Moissan.  Some  modifications  related 
chiefly  to  details  of  manipulation  and  do  not  call  for  mention  here. 
It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  fact  that  fluorine  thus  produced  contains, 
even  after  prolonged  electrolysis,  an  appreciable  amount  of  oxygen. 
The  presence  of  oxygen,  clearly  proved  by  two  experiments  especially 
designed  for  the  purpose,  should  be  taken  into  account  by  future 
investigators,  since  oxygen  generated  under  such  conditions 
necessarily  contains  ozone.  Now  many  of  the  substances  which  com- 
bine easily  with  fluorine  are  also  acted  on  to  some  extent  by  ozone, 
whilst  the  instability  of  ozone  and  our  scanty  knowledge  of  its  physical 
constants  render  it  a  most  undesirable  impurity  of  fluorine  required 
for  physicochemical  investigations.  The  ozone  must  therefore  be 
converted  into  oxygen,  and  the  conversion  was  effected  by  heating  a 
section  of  the  metal  tubes  through  which  the  gases  passed  before 
being  used,  l^he  apparatus  has  already  been  described  by  Mr. 
Cuthbertson  n  the  author  {Fhil.  Trans.,  1905,  Series  A,  205, 
325). 

Iodine  Fluoride. 

Fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  prepare  a  higher  fluoride  of  iodine. 
The  result  was  in  every  case  the  characteristic  colourless  pei;itafluoride 
described  by  Moissan  (Comp^.  r0m2.,  1902,  135,  563),  who  published 
the  result  of  two  analyses  carried  out  by  a  gravimetric  method.  In 
the  present  instance,  many  analyses  were  carried  out  by  an  entirely 
diffei-ent,  volumetric  method,  and  the  results  are  worth  recording 
both  on  this  account  and  because  of  the  rarity  of  the  compound. 
The  volumetric  method  proved  rapid  and  convenient  and  was  briefly 
as  follows.  The  tube  containing  the  colourless  fluoride  was  sealed  and 
plunged  into  standard  alkali,  the  excess  of  which  was  afterwards 
found  by  titration.  The  solution  was  then  made  decidedly  acid  and 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  was  added.  The  iodine  liberated  accord- 
ing to  the  equation  : 

5HI  +  HI08-3Ijj  +  3HjO, 

was  then  titrated  in  the  usual  way.     One-sixth  of  the  iodine  thus 
found  was  calculated  as  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  acid  and  subtracted 
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from  the  total  amount  of  normal  acid  equivalent  to  the  compound 
IFy      This    had    been    determined    by  titration.      The    difference 
gives  the  standard  acid  equivalent  to  the  fluorine  and  hence  the 
weight  of  fluorine  in  the  compound. 
The  results  are  tabulated  below. 


Iodine 

IxlOO^ 

Iodine. 

Fluorine. 

fluoride. 

IF. 

0-112 

0  080 

0*192 

68-11 

Iodine  found  was  confirmed 

0-2195 

0-H85 

0*868 

69*1    . 

by  Agio,  — >■  Agl  from 
an  aliquot  part  of  the 
,    solution. 

0077 

0  0564 

0-1834 

57-7 

0-0366 

0-028 

0-0645 

66-6 

Mean  percentage  of  iodine  »  57*9. 
IF.  requires  =  67*2. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  roughly  determined  gave 
values  the  average  of  which  is  3*5. 

Moissan  {loc,  cit)  has  hot  confirmed  the  observation  of  Mclvor  {Chem. 
I^ew8,  1875,  22,  229)  that  the  pentafluoride  is  violently  acted  on  by 
water  with  a  hissing  sound  and  great  development  of  heat.  This 
difference  of  opinion  is  probably  attributable  to  different  conditions. 
The  former  experimenter  poured  some  pentafluoride  into  water  and 
observed  only  a  slight  wanning,  while  the  latter  presumably  allowed 
the  water  to  come  into  contact  flrst  with  an  excess  of  the  substance 
with  the  effect  mentioned  above. 

Liquid  Fluorine  and  Iodine, — A  frtM^tionating  bulb  containing 
iodine  was  immersed  in  liquid  air  and  fluorine  was  then  liquefied  in 
the  same  bulb.  There  is  no  chemical  action ;  the  pale  yellow  liquid 
fluorine  also  dissolves  no  iodine,  since  it  may  be  distilled  into  another 
bulb  and  back  again  without  altering  in  appearance.  When  the  tube 
is  sealed  off  and  removed  from  the  liquid  air,  a  dark  colour  soon 
appears  in  the  layer  of  fluorine  next  to  the  iodine,  the  whole  rapidly 
liquefies,  and  an  energetic  action  sets  in  with  projection  of  white  fumes 
some  way  up  the  tube ;  finally,  a  pale  green  flame  appears  for  a  few 
seconds. 

Bromine  Fluoride* 

The  fact  that  fluorine  acts  on  bromine  with  the  formation  of  some 
definite  fluoride  has  been  put  on  record  by  Moissan  (Le  Fluor  et  See 
CompoeiSf  p.  123).  As,  however,  the  study  of  halogen  fluorides  seemed 
to  have  been  abandoned  since  his  note  on  iodine  pentafluoride,  IFg(  1902), 
it  seemed  desirable  to  fill  this  gap  in  our  knowledge.  A  compound 
was  prepared  by  the  action  of  fluorine  on  bromine  and  analysed  for 
the  first  time.     The  formula  of  the  new  compound  and  some  of  its 
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properties  have  been  published  in  a  brief  note  to  the  Chemical 
Society  {Proc,,  1906,  22,  19).  The  following  is  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  results  attained.  The  formula  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  an  independent  research  of  M.  Lebean  {Compi,  rend., 
1905,  141,  1015),  who  has  described  additional  properties  of  this 
interesting  compound. 

Campa/riaan  of  Halogen  Fluorides. — A  study  of  the  relations  between 
iodine  and  fluorine  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  fluoride  which 
gives  concordant  results  on  analysis  is  that  which  exists  when  the 
change  of  appearance  and  properties  has  become  complete  and  shows  a 
definite  end-point.  Further,  it  was  found  that  this  compound 
would  combine  with  no  more  fluorine  and  was  therefore  the  highest 
fluoride.  A  similarity  was  to  be  expected  in  the  relations  between 
bromine  and  fluorine.  Experiment  showed  that  there  was  indeed  a 
general  similarity,  but  that  the  two  reactions  differed  in  one  respect. 
Iodine  liquefies  almost  immediately,  forming  a  homogeneous  dark 
liquid  which,  on  further  passage  of  fluorine,  separates  only  incompletely 
into  an  upper  colourless  and  lower  dark  layer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  surface  of  bromine  is  at  once  covered  by  a  distinct  layer,  having 
the  appearance  of  the  saturated  fluoride,  and  this  layer  grows  at  the 
expense  of  the  bromine,  the  line  of  demarcation  remaining  until  all 
the  bromine  has  disappeared.  This  seems  to  point  |to  a  probability 
that  no  fluoride  of  bromine  can  exist  containing  less  than  three  atoms 
of  fluorine  to  one  of  bromine.  The  non-existence  of  a  higher  fluoride 
was  proved  by  experiments  in  which  a  large  excess  of  fluorine  was 
passed  over  the  compound,  which  is  therefore  probably  the  only 
compound  of  fluorine  with  bromine.  Liquid  fluorine  behaves 
in  the  same  way  towards  solid  bromine  as  it  does  towards  iodine. 
The  liquid  remains  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  when  allowed  to  boil 
off  the  solid  bromine  there  is  no  difference  of  appearance  between  the 
first  fraction  and  the  last. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  composition  by  the 
volumetric  method  described  above  in  the  case  of  iodine  pentafluoride. 
Bromine  was  in  this  case  set  free  on  merely  acidifying  the  alkaline 
solution  and  it  soon  became  evident  from  this  and  other  considerations 
that  the  fluoride  in  question  was  not  BrFg.  The  following  method  of 
analysis  was  therefore  adopted.  The  tube  containing  the  compound 
was  broken  under  standard  alkali.  The  solution  having  the 
appearance  and  smell  of  hypobromite  was  warmed  to  decompose  this 
into  bromate  and  bromide.  It  was  then  neutralised  with  standard 
nitric  acid. 

The  bromine,  being  present  partly  as  bromate  and  partly  as  bromide, 
was  estimated  by  a  method  recently  described.  Jannasch  and  Jahn 
(Ber.y  1905,  38,  1576)  state  that  bromates  are  completely  reduced  to 
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bromides  when  heated  with  excess  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  bromine 
obtained  in  this  manner  from  a  known  mixture  of  bromide  and 
bromate  was  within  one  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  value. 

To  the  solution  prepared  as  above  was  added  a  little  sodium 
<:arbonate  and  excess  of  pure  calcium  nitrate,  the  calcium  fluoride 
being  weighed  as  usual.  The  filtrate  was  concentrated  bj  evaporation 
and  treated  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate  and  nitric  acid.  The  silver 
bromide  was  filtered  off,  the  process  repeated  with  the  filtrate,  and  the 
whole  of  the  silver  bromide  dried  and  heated  to  constant  weight. 

The  mean  of  two  experiments  carried  out  in  this  way  gave  : 

Br  =  57-5     Theoretical  1  Br  =  58-4. 
F   =42-5     forBrFj      JF   =41-6. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  excess  of  alkali  used  for  decompos- 
ing the  bromine  trifluoride  was  titrated  with  standard  nitric  acid. 
The  result  furnishes  a  useful  check  on  the  gravimetric  values,  for 
the  latter  give  the  weight  of  bromine  and  fluorine,  which  may  of  course 
be  expressed  as  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  acid.  Their  sum 
represents  the  total  acidity  produced  by  the  compound  on  decomposi- 
tion with  water,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  total  acidity  actually 
found  by  titration.  These  comparative  figures  are  given  iu  the 
following  table  : 

Cttbic  Centimetres   of  Normal   Acid. 

Acidity  from  the  sum 

of  Br  aud  F.  AciditJ  by  titration. 

(1)  2-72  2-62 

(2)  10-02  9-96 

General  Condugiona, — Attempts  to  set  forth  regularities  in  the 
maximum  valencies  of  elements  depending  on  their  position  in  the 
periodic  table  have  always  led  to  a  distinction  between  two  kinds  of 
valency :  that  shown  towards  elements  more  electro -positive  and  that 
towards  elements  more  electro-negative  than  the  element  in  question. 
The  former  kind  of  valency  has  only  one  value  in  the  case  of  the 
halogens;  chlorine  is  only  univalent  towards  hydrogen  and  also 
towards  iodine  (lOlg  has  been  proved  to  possess  the  simplest  formula). 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  compounds  of  halogens  with  more 
electro-negative  elements,  we  are  necessarily  confined  to  their  com- 
pounds with  one  another,  since  oxygen  compounds  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  unimpeachable  evidence  in  questions  of  valeucy. 

The  preparation  of  iodine  pentafiuoride  for  the  first  time  fixed  the 
maximum  valency  of  iodine  as  not  less  than  five.  The  existence  of 
iodine  trichloride  shows  that  iodine  cannot  be  more  than  tervalent 
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towards  chlorine,  and  by  analogy  it  cannot  be  more  than  univalent 
towards  bromine,  a  fact  established  long  since  by  Bornemann. 

Similarly,  the  preparation  of  bromine  trifluoride  has  fixed  the 
valency  of  bromine  as  certainly  not  less  than  three.  In  this  case 
also,  the  compound  with  chlorine  exhibits  a  valency  two  less  than 
that  with  fluorine.  Bromine  and  chlorine  will  only  combine  to  form 
the  compound  BrOl. 

P  a  Br  I 

P  Fo  (CIP)  BrPo  IF» 

CI  CI,  BrCl  ICI3.ICI 

Br  Br.  IBr 

I  U 

The  symmetry  shown  by  these  compounds  as  tabulated  is  only 
partial,  since  a  complete  symmetry  requires  also  the  existence  of 
GIF,  BrF,  IF3,  and  IF.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  last  two 
are  present  in  the  dark  liquid  produced  in  the  early  stages  when 
fluorine  is  allowed  to  react  with  iodine.  Experiments,  however, 
especially  designed  by  other  investigators  to  prepare  GIF  have 
always  failed,  whilst  considerations  mentioned  above  tend  to  show 
that  BrFg  is  the  only  compound  formed  by  fluorine  and  bromine. 


Pabt  II.     Fluorides  of  Selenium  and  Tellurium, 

Information  as  to  fluorides  of  these  elements  is  scanty  and  only 
qualitative.  The  fluorides  described  below  are,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  evidence,  undoubtedly  the  characteristic  and  important  and 
possibly  the  only  fluorides  of  selenium  and  tellurium. 

Moissan  {Le  Fluor  et  Set  Composis,  p.  123)  has  described  the 
appearance  of  the  reactions  between  fluorine  and  these  elements : 
*<  Selenium  is  attacked  in  the  cold,  there  are  abundant  white 
fumes  and  the  selenium  presently  melts  and  takes  fire.  Around  it 
there  is  condensed  a  white,  crystalline  compound  which  is  decom* 
posed  by  water  and  dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  Powdered 
tellurium  put  in  contact  with  fluorine  combines  with  incandescence, 
giving  abundant  white  fumes.  The  whole  mass  is  quickly  covered 
with  a  solid  crystallised  fluoride,  easily  volatile  and  very  hygro- 
scopic, having  the  aspect  and  properties  of  the  fluoride  of  tellurium 
described  by  Berzelius.". 

Evidently  these  compounds  needed  much  further  study.  The 
selenium  used  was  Kahlbaum's  best  preparation,  and  the  tellurium 
(kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Guttmann)  had  been  purified  by 
redistillation  in  a  vacuum.  The  solids  were  contained  in  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  a  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles.  One  end 
fitted  accurately  ovpr  the  copper  t^be  delivering  fluorine,  the  oth^r 
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was  furmshed  with  a  guard  tube  to  prevent  the  entry  of  moist  air. 
During  the  action  of  the  fluorine,  the  appearances  were  on  the  whole 
as  noted  by  Moissan.  The  incandescence  of  the  tellurium  takes  the 
form  of  vivid  blue  sparks  and  the  tube  soon  becomes  heated.  An 
important  difference  is  that  the'  white  substance  obtained  was  neither 
hygroscopic  nor  easily  volatila 

ITie  Solid  Fhtarides. — Although  these  solids  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  well-defined  compounds,  nevertheless  some  analyses  were  made 
of  the  white  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  fluorine  on  tellurium. 
The  iDdefinite  nature  of  this  substance  was  borne  out  by  the  results, 
for  whilst  the  first  analyses  gave  52*3  and  56*8  per  cent,  of  tellurium, 
subsequent  values  were  as  far  from  this  as  66*9  per  cent.  The  method 
employed  was  to  warm  the  substance  contained  in  a  glass  tube  with 
dilute  caustic  potash  until  all  the  white  compound  had  dissolved,  the 
tube  was  then  washed  out  and  the  unchanged  tellurium  filtered  off, 
dried,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  was  then  evaporated  down  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted,  and  treated  with  sulphur  dioxide 
until  all  the  tellurium  was  precipitated.  The  weight  of  this  gave  the 
amount  of  combined  tellurium,  and  the  weight  of  white  compound  plus 
nncombined  tellurium  being  known,  the  percentage  of  tellurium  in  the 
former  could  be  calculated.  This  percentage  varied  widely,  as  stated 
above.  Moreover,  from  other  considerations  it  seemed  likely  that 
these  fluorides  would  be  not  solids,  but  gases,  or  at  least  easily 
volatile  liquids,  for  the  fluoride  of  sulphur  is  described  by  Moissan 
as  an  extremely  stable  gas  not  easily  liquefied  (melting  point,  accord- 
ing to  Moissan,  -55°).  It  was  to  be  expected  that  selenium  and 
tellurium  hexafluorides  corresponding  to  sulphur  hexafiuoride  would 
at  any  rate  be  stable  enough  to  be  isolated,  and  also  that  they  would 
probably  be  gases  or  volatile  liquids.  For  fluorine  has  a  great 
tendency  to  form  gaseous  molecules  with  other  elements.  One  need 
only  compare  silica  with  silicon  fluoride.  These  considerations, 
together  with  the  proved  indefiniteness  of  the  white  compound,  made 
me  think  that  the  real  fluorides  were  still  to  be  isolated. 

PrepcvraMon  of  the  Hexafluorides  of  Selenium  a/nd  Tellurium, — A 
glass  tube,  of  the  form  described  above,  containing  the  tellurium  was 
joined  to  another  which  was  kept  at  -  78°.  Immediately  after  the 
experiment,  the  second  tube  was  isolated  by  sealing  off  while  still 
in  the  freezing  mixture.  It  was  seen  to  contain  a  white,  crystalline 
solid.  When  this  was  allowed  to  warm  up,  it  changed  first  of  all  into 
a  clear,  mobile  liquid,  and  then  completely  to  the  gaseous  condition. 

Density  of  Tellurium  Fluoride. — As  this  gas  was  much  compressed, 
it  seemed  worth  while  to  attempt  a  rough  measurement  of  the  density. 
The  sealed  tube  containing  the  gas  was  weighed,  then  [attached  to 
a  Topler  pump,  exhausted,  and  the  gas  collected  over  mercury.     The 
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gas  contained  a  little  air.  To  determine  the  amount,  it  was  allowed 
to  stand  over  water  (which  completely  decomposes  tellurium  fluoride), 
and  the  residual  air  afterwards  measured.  Neglecting  the  weight  of 
that  small  volume  of  air  and  correcting  all  gaseous  volumes  to  normal 
temperature  and  pressure,  the  density  is  obtained  from  the  expression  : 

weight  of  gas 


(total  vol.  of  gas  -  vol.  of  air)  x  0-0000896 ' 

Two  density  determinations  carried  out  by  this  method  gave 
molecular  weights  of  257  and  240,  which  correspond  very  fairly  to  the 
theoretical  241*6  for  tellurium  hexafluoride.  The  density  of  the  gas 
was  afterwards  determined  accurately  by  Sir  William  Ramsay.  The 
gas  was  first  purified  as  follows  (Fig.  1).  The  tap  T  was  connected 
with  a  gas-holder  in  which  the  gas  was  stored,  and  T^^  with  a  Tbpler 
pump.  T  being  closed,  the  apparatus  was  completely  exhausted 
through  T^,  T  and  T^  were  then  closed,  and  T  opened  gradually 
while  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  reservoir  attached  to  the  gas- 
holders was  kept  about  half  a  barometer  height  below  the  level  of 
that  in  the  gas-holder.  The  gas  slowly  passed  through  F^  which  was 
immersed  in  liquid  air.  This  process  was  repeated  until  all  the  gas 
had  passed  from  the  gas-holder  through  F,  The  air  was  finally  pumped 
off  until  the  mercury  in  M  rose  to  the  barometric  height.  The  liquid 
air  was  then  taken  from  the  bulb  Fy  and  the  hexafluoride  pumped  off 
and  collected.  This  sample  was  then  transferred  to  a  gas  burette  and 
its  density  determined  in  the  manner  described  by  Bamsay  and 
Travers  (PM.  Trann.,  1901,  Series  A,  197,  53  and  54).  The  density 
(0=16)  was  found  to  be  119*5,  the  molecular  weight  therefore  239, 
corresponding  to  the  formula  TeF^. 

Properties  and  Analyeie  of  the  Hexafluoride. — ^The  gas  has  a  very 
unpleasant  odour,  recalling  that  of  tellurium  hydride  and  also  ozone. 
It  is  decomposed  by  water  slowly  but  completely.  If  a  sample  is 
confined  over  water,  scarcely  any  change  is  noticeable  in  half  an  hour, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  night  the  gas  has  been  completely  absorbed. 
On  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  yellow  residue 
of  tellurium  trioxide  is  left.  By  reducing  this  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
and  dissolving  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  crimson  colour 
characteristic  of  tellurium  was  produced.  This  reaction  with  water 
affords  a  method  of  analysing  the  gas.  A  known  volume,  implying 
a  known  weight  of  the  gas,  was  allowed  to  stand  over  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  solution  was  then  carefully  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  heated  until  its  weight  became  constant  at  150°.  The 
percentage  of  tellurium  was  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  trioxide. 

TeF^  -H  4HoO  =  HoTeO^  -H  6H  F ;  HJeO^  =  TeOj  +  H„0. 
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Two  analyses  gave  50*06  and  51*9  per  cent,  of  tellurium^  the 
theoretical  percentage  of  tellurium  in  TeF^  being  52 -6. 

Seleniv/m  Fluoride, 

Selenium  fluoride  was  prepared  in  a  similar  way.  In  this  case,  the 
white  solid  in  the  reaction  tube  was  hot  further  examined.  In  the 
second  tube,  there  appeared  a  white,  crystalline  mass.  It  was  sealed 
off  and  then  allowed  to  attain  room  temperature.  The  gas  disengaged 
was  collected  over  mercury.  The  density  (0«=  16),  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  TeF^,  was  found  to  be  97*23,  giving  a  mole- 
cular weight  of  194*46,  the  molecular  weight  for  the  simple  molecule 
SeFg  being  193. 

This  gas  is  more  stable  than  tellurium  fluoride  j  it  decomposes  water 
with  extreme  slowness,  if  at  all  To  a  sample  contained  over  mercury, 
a  little  water  was  added,  and  the  position  of  the  meniscus  marked. 
After  more  than  fifteen  hours,  there  was  no  noticeable  change  in 
the  position  of  the  meniscus.  The  volumes  of  gas  before  and  after 
treatment  with  water  (corrected  for  the  presence  of  water  vapour  and 
reduced  to  normal  temperature  and  pressure)  were  7*74  and  7*35 
respectively.  The  gas  does  not  combine  with  sulphur  dioxide  in  the 
cold.  A  volume  of  selenium  hexafluoride  mixed  with  about  five  times 
its  volume  of  sulphur  dioxide  shows  no  change  in  volume  after  mixing. 
On  prolonged  sparking,  there  is  a  slight  contraction  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  red  solid,  probably  selenium,  is  deposited  on  the  walls 
of  the  tube. 

Physical  Constants  of  the  ffexaflfiorides  of  StUphur,  Selenium^  and 

Tellurium. 

This  series  of  compounds  of  exactly  the  same  type  presents  well- 
marked  regularities,  some  of  which  have  not  been  observed  before,  and 
will  probably  have  some  value  in  connecting  the  physical  properties  of 
compounds  with  those  of  the  elements  which  they  contain.  This 
series  is  quite  unique  in  possessing  the  following  properties. 

(1)  All  the  compounds  are  stable  gases  and  fairly  easily  manipulated. 

(2)  They  are  all  of  the  same  type  and  exhibit  the  maximum  valency 
of  the  elements  which  they  contain,  so  that  there  are  no  disturbing 
influences  due  to  "  residual  affinity." 

These  gases  do  not  attack  glass  nor  decompose  spontaneously. 
They  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  on  the  whole  easily  manipulated, 
but  with  one  reservation.  Both  selenium  and  tellurium  hexafluorides 
(but  not  the  sulphur  analogue)  possess  the  annoying  property  of 
making  mercury  stick  to  glass  in  much  the  same  way  that  ozone  does, 
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with  this  difference,  that  there  is  no  noticeable  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  the  fluorides.  The  mirror  of  mercury  formed  on  the  glass 
may  render  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  read  the  volume  at  some 
parts  of  the  graduated  burette.  Also,  when  a  thread  of  mercury 
is  expelled  from  a  capillary  •/ tube,  the  mirrors  and  even  pools  of 
mercury  left  sticking  to  the  sides  greatly  interfere  with  such  measure- 
ments as  are  carried  out  by  bringing  a  uniform  thread  of  mercury  to 
some  constant  volume  mark. 


Fio.  1. 
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Me<i8nrement8  of  Vapour  Pressure. — The  vapour  pressures  at  various 
temperatures  were  measured  in  the  apparatus  indicated  in  Fig.  1 . 

The  manometer  of  3  mm.  bore  was  fastened  against  a  glass  scale 
divided  in  millimetres.  This  form  of  manometer  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  volumes  of  gas  condensed  were  small. 
Consequently  the  volume  into  which  they  expanded  had  also  to  be 
small  in  order  that  the  vapour  should  remain  saturated  through  a 
sufficient  range  of  temperature.  The  whole  apparatus  was  exhausted 
through  2\  by  means  of  a  Topler  pump.  Then  T^  and  T^  were  closed, 
the  fractionating  bulb  F  was  immersed    in  liquid  air^  and  the  gas 
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gradually  admitted  from  a  gas-holder.  The  fluorides  condensed  in  F^ 
and  any  air  was  removed  by  opening  T^  and  again  exhausting ;  T^  was 
then  closed,  T^  opened,  and  the  vessel  of  liquid  air  was  transferred 
from  F  to  the  side-tube  O,  The  gas  quickly  condensed  into  G  and  the 
tap  T^  was  again  opened  for  a  moment.  The  manometer  then  showing 
a  vacuum,  T^  was  closed  and  the  side-tube  allowed  to  remain  for  five 
minutes  in  the  liquid  air.  The  pressure  did  not  alter,  showing  that 
the  vapour  pressures  of  these  compounds  are  nothing  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  liquid  air  contained  in  an  open  vessel.  The  liquid  air  was  then 
replaced  by  ether  or  ligroin  (preferably  the  former)  cooled  with  liquid 
air  to  about  -110°.  The  temperature  rose  quite  slowly  and  was 
registered  by  means  of  a  pentane  thermometer  immersed  in  the  bath. 
The  manometer  was  constantly  tapped  before  the  reading,  which  was 
taken  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  temperature. 
In  the  case  of  selenium  and  tellurium  hexafluorides,  the  tube  soon 
became  coated  with  mercury  as  described  above,  so  that  readings  of  the 
closed  limb  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  heights  of  mercury  in  the  closed 
limb  corresponding  to  heights  in  the  open  limb  were  in  these  cases 
read  off  from  a  line  which  had  been  plotted  by  finding  many  corre- 
sponding values  of  readings  on  the  two  limbs.  The  smoothed  curves 
are  given  in  Fig.  3.  The  curve  very  quickly  becomes  steep  in  the 
case  of  sulphur  hexafluoride,  but  alters  its  slope  more  slowly  in  the  case 
of  selenium  and  tellurium  hexafluorides,  the  vapour  pressure  curves  of 
which  resemble  one  another  very  closely  and  are  separated  by  only  a 
narrow  temperature  interval  (3*5°  at  the  boiling  point).  The  interval 
between  the  curves  for  the  sulphur  and  selenium  compounds  is  on  an 
average  23°.  The  points  where  the  pressures  of  the  solids  become 
760  mm.  are  respectively  211°,  234°,  2375°.  This  temperature  was 
found  by  a  short  extrapolation  in  the  case  of  the  sulphur  compound,  of 
which  there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  saturated  vapour 
above  209°. 

Melting  Paints. — ^The  gases  were  next  sealed  up  in  capillary  tubes 
as  follows  (Fig.  2).  The  gas  was  measured  and  transferred  to  the  gas- 
holder A,  The  whole  apparatus  up  to  2\  (closed)  was  then  exhausted 
through  J9.  B  was  then  placed  in  liquid  air,  T^^  opened  to  B,  and  the 
gas  allowed  to  pass  slowly  through  B  until  the  mercury  was  beyond  T^, 
T^  was  then  opened  and  the  solid  fluoride  completely  freed  from 
any  trace  of  air  by  exhausting  through  D,  T^  was  then  opened  to  C, 
which  was  a  capillary  tube  graduated  in  millimetres  and  calibrated  by 
running  in  and  weighing  a  thread  of  mercury.  The  liquid  air  was  now 
transferred  from  B  to  G  and  the  vessel  was  gradually  raised.  The 
gases  condensed  as  a  white  snow,  further  up  the  tube  the  solids 
appeared  as  crystalline  spangles.  The  capillary  tube  was  placed  for  a 
ipon^ent  in  connection  with  the  vacuum  and  then  sealed  off.     These 
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tubes  then  contain  known  volumes  of  the  gases  existing  as  liquids 
under  high  pressures.  The  melting  points  were  determined  by 
immersing  the  tubes  in  ether  cooled  by  liquid  air  to  some  temperature 
below  the  solidifying  points.  The  temperature  of  such  a  freezing 
mixture  contained  in  a  vacuum  cylinder  rises  quite  gradually,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  first  appearance  of  liquid  and  the  slipping  down 
of  the  solid  were  on  an  average  1°.  The  latter  temperature  was 
chosen  in  each  case.  The  melting  points  are  given  in  a  table,  and  are 
also  indicated  by  crosses  on  the  P,  T,  curves  (Fig.  3).* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  line  joining  the  melting  points  of  sulphur 

Fia.  2. 
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and  selenium  hexafluorides  slants  slightly  upwards  and,  if  continued, 
cuts  the  curve  for  the  tellurium  compound  at  about  2 4 P.  The  melt- 
ing point  of  the  last  substance  is  abnormally  low,  this  being  almost  the 
only  irregularity  exhibited  by  this  series  of  compounds. 

Critical  Temperatures. — The  tubes  were  gradually  heated  in  a  beaker 
of  water.  Since  they  were  from  one-third  to  one-half  full  of  liquid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  the  critical  volume  is  usually  taken  as 
three  times  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  the  capacity  of  the  tube  was 
approximately  equal  to  the  critical  volume  of  the  gas.      Temperatures 

*  Moissan  and  Lebeau  have  fonnd  the  melting  point  of  sulphur  hexafluoride  to 
be  -55^ 
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were  read  when  the  extremely  fine  line  of  flattened  meniscus  vanished 
and  when  it  reappeared  from  a  band  of  mist.  These  temperatures 
were  not  more  than  1^  apart  and  their  mean  was  taken  as  the  critical 
temperature.  The  points  are :  for  SF^,  327°  abs.  (64°) ;  SeF^,  34635° 
abs.  (72-36°)  ;   TeF^  366-25°  abs.  (83-26°). 

Difference  of  Difference  of 

boiling  points.  critical  temperatures. 

SeFg-SF^  23°  18-36° 

TeF^-SeFj 3-5  10-9 

TeFg-SFg  26-6  29-26 


Fio.  3. 


1000 


260^* 


T-> 


If,  then,  the  critical  pressures  are  approximately  equal  (that  is,  within 
50  mm.,  which  is  the  alteration  of  pressure  caused  by  rise  of  1°),  the  P, 
Ty  lines  of  tellurium  and  selenium  hexafluorides  have  much  the  same 
separation  at  the  critical  temperatures  as  at  the  temperatures  recorded 
on  the  curves,  but  the  selenium  hexafluoride  line  bends  considerably 
from  that  of  the  tellurium  towards  that  of  the  sulphur  analogue. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  melting  points,  Tf  boiling  points. 
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Tj,  and  critical  points,  T^,  of  these  gases,  and  also  T  and  T^  for  the  series 
SHjy  SeHjy  and  TeB!^  as  determined  by  Forcrand  and  Fonzes-Diaoon 
{Compt.  rend,y  1902, 134,  1209).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  differences 
between  T  and  T^  are  approximately  equal  in  the  case  of  sulphur  and 
selenium  hydrides  as  well  as  the  corresponding  fluorides,  but  th&t 
whilst  T-T^  IB  much  greater  in  the  case  of  tellurium  hydride,  it  is 
much  less  in  the  case;  of  tellurium  hezafluoride,  the  melting  point 
of  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  its  boiling  point.  Also  the  melting 
points  of  the  hydrides  are  below  their  boiling  points,  whilst  the  melting 
points  of  the  fluorides  are  above  the  temperatures  at  which  the  vapour 
above  the  solid  attains  a  pressure  of  760  mm. 

Compound.  T.  Ti.  T^  T-Ti. 

SF-  -56'  -62**  +54°  6* 

SeF,    -34-5  -89  +72  4-6 

TeFe    -86  -SSS  +83  -05 

SHn -86  -62  —  -24 

SeHa    -64  -42  —  -22 

TeH,   -48  0  —  -48 

CoeJicierUa  of  Expcmsion, — ^The  above-mentioned  calibrated  tubes 
were  placed  in  baUis  at  the  required  temperature  and  the  volumes 
of  the  liquids  calculated  from  the  positions  of  the  meniscus  on  the 
scale.  The  expansion  is  therefore  that  of  the  liquid  under  pressures 
equal  to  its  own  vapour  pressures  at  the  temperatures  under  con- 
sideration. It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  the  expansion  of  a 
liquid  is  scarcely  affected  by  pressures  of  this  order.  The  tem- 
perature intervals  were  chosen  such  that  the  lower  temperatures  were 
about  equal  distances  above  the  respective  melting  points,  and  the 
highest  temperatures  were  so  far  below  the  critical  points  as  to  avoid 
the  abnormal  expansion  which  liquids  display  near  those  points. 

Temperature  Coefficient  of 

interval.  expansion. 

SFe -18-5°  to  +30°  0027 

SeFg  -3-5    „   +51  0030 

TeFg -3-6    „   +61-5  0032 

Specific  Gravities  of  the  Liquids, — The  volumes  of  the  gases  sealed 
in  the  tubes  being  known,  as  well  as  the  volumes  of  the  liquids 
formed  by  their  condensation,  the  specific  gravities  could  be  deter- 
mined. Two  series  of  experiments  were  made;  one  in  which  the 
capillary  tubes  were  closed  by  a  tap  during  the  observation,  and 
another  in  the  above-mentioned  sealed  tubes.  The  absolute  values 
found  in  each  set  of  observations  differ  somewhat,  but,  taking  each 
set  separately,  the  same  relation  holds  between  the  molecular  volumes 
of  the  three  liquid  compounds.  1  have  chosen  the  second  set  because 
they  were  more  carefully  carried  out  and  the  method  is  more  accurate. 
The  volumes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  melting  points 
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being  rather  irregular,  the  specific  gravities  were  necessarily  taken  at 
some  distance  above  these,  the  temperature  differences  being  12°, 
11^,  and  11*5°  respectively. 

Temperatnie  for        Specific  Molecular 

Boiling  point  specific  gravity.         gravity.  yolame. 

-62°     -50°  1-91  76-6 

-39 -28  2-61  772 

-35-6   -24  3026  79-9 

The  close  agreement  of  these  molecular  volumes  accords  well  with 
a  hypothesis  that  molecular  volumes  of  binary  compounds  are  con- 
ditioned solely  by  the  type  of  the  compound  and  the  nature  of  the 
element  of  smaller  valency.  On  examining  other  series  to  see  if  the 
like  held  in  their  case,  it  was  evident  that  care  had  seldom  been  taken 
to  choose  corresponding  temperatures  for  the  determination  of  specific 
gravity.  In  the  following  table,  the  numbers  in  brackets  indicate  the 
number  of  degrees  between  the  temperature  of  the  observation  and  the 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid  concerned.  In  cases  where  the  temperature 
has  not  been  given,  the  specific  gravity  was  probably  determined  at 
about  16°. 

OHy  SH,.  SeHg.  TeH^ 

18-8(0°)        39-53  (-)        38-2  (-)        49-75  (-20^) 

PCI,.  AsClj.  SbCla. 

93-6  (0°)        84  ( -  1 10°)        86  ( -  150°) 

CHCl,.  SiHCl,. 

85-6(0°)  94(-) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  data  are  so  scanty.  The  numbers  at 
least  point  to  a  probability  that  this  regularity  will  be  found  to  hold 
in  other  series,  since  there  is  no  wide  difference  between  the  numbers 
except  in  the  case  of  water.  The  densities  of  arsenious  and  anti- 
monious  chlorides  determined  at  110°  and  160°  respectively  below 
their  boiling  points  are  hardly  comparable  with  that  of  phosphorus 
trichloride  determined  at  its  boiling  point.  Evidently  the  molecular 
volumes  of  the  two  former  chlorides  will  approach  that  of  the  latter  as 
the  temperatures  of  the  liquids  approach  their  respective  boiling  points. 
The  fluorides  of  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  form  the  only  series 
of  three  which  shows  a  very  close  agreement,  but  they  are  also  the 
only  series  of  three  the  molecular  volumes  of  which  have  been 
measured  at  oorresponding  temperatures.  Denoting  by  the  word 
**  similar  "  a  series  of  compounds  in  which  the  atoms  of  higher  valency 
belong  to  the  same  vertical  groups  in  the  periodic  classification  by  long 
periods  (double  octaves),  and  the  atoms  of  lower  valency  are  the  same 
throughout  the  series,  it  may  be  provisionally  stated  that  ''equal" 
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volumes  of  ''  similar "  liquid  compounds  at  corresponding  tempera- 
tures contain  the  same  numbers  of  molecules,  or,  in  other  words,  com- 
pounds belonging  to  '' similar"  series  are  always  associated  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  liquid  state  when  the  vapour  pressures'  of  the 
liquids  are  equal. 

Refractivitiea  of  the  Gtuea, 

The  refractivities  were   kindly   determined  for  me  by  Mr.  Cuth- 

bertson  and  Mr.  Metcalfe,  using  the  method  of  interference  due  to 

Jamin.     Interference  bands  were  counted  for  differences  of  pressure 

amounting  to  70  and  80  mm.     The  refractivities  were  calculated  by 

^,      .         ,  ,     5893  X  No.  of  bands  x  Tx  760      «,         ,         .        , 

the  formula  u  -  1  =  — = -z — -^r-r-i r.i^o — w— •     The  values  found 

'^  Length  of  tube  x  273  x  F 

were  most  remarkable  when  compared  with  those  obtained  from 
compounds  formerly  examined.  These  have  usually  shown  a  rough 
approximation  to  an  additive  law,  although  in  some  cases  they  vary 
more  than  20  per  cent,  from  the  value  required  by  such  a  law — a  varia- 
tion too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  experimental  error.  In  the  case 
of  sulphur,  selenium,  aud  tellurium  hexafluorides,  there  is  no  approach 
to  an  additive  law,  the  refractivities  found  being  783,  895,  and  991, 
while  those  calculated  from  3F2  =  576,  S  =  540,  Se  =  810  (3/2x540), 
Te  =  1350  (5/2x540)  (according  to  Cuthbertson's  law  connecting 
the  refractivities  of  the  elements)  are  1116,  1386,  and  1926  re- 
spectively. The  refractivity  of  tellurium  hexafluoride  is  actually  less 
than  that  calculated  for  one  atom  of  gaseous  tellurium.  There  is, 
however,  a  regularity  connecting  these  refractivities  with  the  densities 
of  the  gases,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  refractivities  plotted 
against  the  densities  fall  very  close  to  a  straight  line.  The  theoretical 
densities  calculated  from  the  atomic  weights  were  chosen,  since  these 
depending  on  the  results  of  analysis  are  probably  more  accurate  than 
the  densities  obtained  by  weighing  the  gases. 

If  the  points  for  sulphur  and  tellurium  hexafluorides  are  joined  by 
a  straight  line,  this  cuts  the  ordinate  from  9 6 '5  at  884,  eleven  units 
away  from  the  observed  refractivity  895.  Thus,  if  the  refractivity  of 
the  selenium  analogue  were  unknown,  it  could  be  calculated  within 
2  per  cent,  from  those  of  the  sulphur  and  tellurium  compounds.  The 
experimental  error  in  determining  these  refractivities  being  about 
2  per  cent.,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  refractivity  minus  any  number 
greater  than  500  (where  the  line  cuts  the  ordinate  from  the  origin 
of  densities)  is  proportional  to  the  density.  The  reason  that  this 
relationship  has  never  been  observed  before,  is  that  no  such  series  has 
ever  been  examined  before  in  this  way.  The  only  series  of  three  com- 
pound gases  the  refractivities  of  which  have  been  determined,  is  that  of 
the  halogen  hydrides.     In  their  case,  /x  -  I  for  hydrogen  bromide  found 
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by  joining  the  points  for  the  chloride  and  iodide  lies  about  10  per 
cent,  below  /x  -  1  actually  observed.  The  indices  of  refraction  for  the 
series,  hydrogen  chloride,  &c.,  are  difficult  to  determine  accurately  on 
account  of  the  hygroscopic  and  corrosive  nature  of  the  gases.  It 
seems  extremely  probable  that  when  the  refractivities  of  other  com- 
parable series  have  been  accurately  determined  the  same  relation  will 


Fio.  4. 


1000 


760  - 


500 


250 


120-8 

Ordinates  =  /t-l  for  SF,,  SeFj,  TeFg. 
Ab8ci88«&  =  Densities  of  SF,,  SeFg,  ToFg. 
SFg=73,  783  ;  SeFfl=96-6,  895;  TeF8  =  120-8,  991. 
EtifraciivUies  and  denaUies  qf  the  fluorides  of  sulphur ^  selenium ,  and  tellurium. 


be  found  to  hold,  although  no  doubt  the  characteristic  slope  of  the 
line  would  be  different  in  each  case. 

The  points  have  been  marked  where  the  line  cuts  the  ordinate 
from  Fg  (d  =  57)  and  Fg  (c^  =  19).  The  latter  point  gives  an  index  of 
552,  which  is  within  5  per  cent,  of  the  index  for  ZF^  (576).  At 
present  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  coincidence. 

VOL.  LXXXIX. 
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If  the  assamption  is  made  th&t  fi-l  for  F^  in  such  a  combination 
remains  constant  throughout  the  series,  this  value  subtracted  from  the 
refractivities  will  give  the  retardation  due  to  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium  in  combination.  These  values,  207,  319,  and  415,  are  very 
nearly  in  the  ratio  4,  6,  and  8.  The  ratios  ol  fi-l  for  the  elements 
according  to  Cuthbertson's  law  {PhU.  Tirana.,  1905,  Series  A,  204, 
323)  of  simple  integers  should  be  4,  6,  and  10.  There  is  no 
explanation  at  present  of  the  variation  in  the  case  of  teUurium,  but 
the  simplicity  of  the  relation  is  noteworthy. 

This  law  connecting  the  refractivities  of  compounds  with  the 
alteration  of  density  caused  by  the  substitution  of  an  element  of 
higher  atomic  weight  may  be  compared  with  the  well-known  law 
connecting  refractivities  with  alterations  of  density  caused  by  com- 

u-1 
pression  of  the  same  gas.     This  relation,  —f-  »  a  constant,  is  univer- 
sally employed  in  order  to  render  comparable  the  results  of  refrac- 
tivities determined  at  difEerent  pressures. 

The  above-mentioned  regularity  shows  that  if  (/a- l)earef^ac' 
tivity  of    the  compound,    K  —  any    number    greater    than     450 : 

(ft-l)c-^ 

J—  -     =  a  constant. 
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XXXVI  — Menthyl     Benzenesvlphonate    and    Menthyl 
Naphthalene' fi'Sulplionate. 

By  Thomas  Stewart  Patterson  and  John  Frew,  M.A. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  the  following  paper  were  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  some  data,  since  none  seems  to  be  available, 
regarding  the  influence  of  the  radicles  of  benzenesulphonic  and 
naphthalene-)3-8ulphonic  acids  in  modifying  the  rotation  of  optically 
active  compounds  into  which  they  may  be  introduced.  The  results 
are  also  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Tschfigaeff  and 
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of  J.  B.  Cohen.  The  former  has  shown  (A^.,  1898,  31,  364)  that  the 
XDoleonlar  rotatiooB  of  the  menthjl  esters  of  the  aliphatic  aoids  have 
very  nearly  the  same  value  (ahout  - 157^),  and  that  %  somewhat 
aumilar  behavioor  is  shown  by  the  menthyl  esters  of  benioic  and 
anbstitnted  bensoic  acids  (J?«r.,  1898,  31,  1778;  Abstr.,  1903,  ii, 
2).  The  rotations  of  the  aromatic  derivatiyes  are,  however,  much 
lugher  than  those  of  the  aliphatic  esters,  and  this  seems  to  be 
primarily  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  benxene  nucleus  in  the 
former. 

The  work  of  Oohen  and  Briggs  (Trans.,  1903,  88,  1213),  Cohen 
and  Raper  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  1262,  1272),  Cohen  and  Armes  (Trans., 
1905,87,  1190),  and  Cohen  and  Zortman  (this  vol.,  p.  47)  on  menthyl 
esters  of  substituted  benzoic  acids  shows  that  the  molecular  rotations 
of  these  compounds  are  affected  considerably-^in  a  few  cases  very 
considerably — both  by  the  nature  of  the  substituents  in  the  bensene 
nnoleos  and  by  their  position.  It  nevertheless  seems  to  be  the  case 
that  the  presence  of  the  benzene  nucleus  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
high  rotations  observed,  which  for  the  large  majority  of  compounds 
examined  lie  between  -190^  and  -250°.  The  question  whether  the 
benzene  nucleus  would  still  exert  a  dominant  effect  in  a  menthyl 
benzenesulphonate  or  whether  the  introduction  of  the  sulphur  atom 
would  produce  a  marked  change  seemed  therefore  of  interest. 


MmUhyl  Benzmuuiphonaie, 

Menthol  (18'7  grams)  was  dissolved  in  pyridine  (60  grams),  the 
solution  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  benzenesulphonic  chloride 
(21*1  grams)  very  slowly  added  with  frequent  stirring.  After  some 
time,  a  crystalline  substance  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  and 
eventually  a  mass  of  small,  white  crystals  was  produced.  A  large 
quantity  of  water  was  then  added,  and  after  the  mixture  had  stood  for 
a  short  time  with  occasional  stirring  the  solid  was  filtered  off  at  the 
pump  and  dried  on  porous  plate. 

Menthyl  benzenesulphonate  dissolves  readily  in  warm  light  petrol- 
eum or  alcohol,  and  on  cooling,  even  when  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  solvent  is  used,  the  mass  becomes  almost  solid,  and  the  mother 
liquor  must  be  removed  by  pressing  and  draining.  A  second  crys- 
tallisation is  usually  sufficient  to  free  the  substance  from  uncombined 
menthol.  The  compound  thus  prepared  consists  of  very  fine  needle* 
shaped  crystals  melting  at  80°.  In  the  above  preparation,  10*5 
grams  were  obtained. 


0-2789  gave  0-2227  BaSO^.     8  - 10-96. 

Cj^Hj^OgS  requires  S— 10*81  per  cent. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  distil  the  compound  under  reduced  pressure, 
but  decomposition  took  place.  A  clear  oil  passed  over  at  a  tem- 
perature a  few  degrees  above  the  melting  point  of  the  substance  and 
did  not  solidify  on  cooling.  On  heating  the  menthyl  benzenesul- 
phonate  to  85 — 90°  and  keeping  it  at  that  temperature  for  a  short 
time,  decomposition  took  place.  The  decomposition  products  formed 
two  layers,  a  clear  oil  above  a  brown,  viscous,  deliquescent  substance. 
Both  these  compounds  will  be  further  investigated. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  rotation  of  the  compound  in 
the  molten  condition.  The  result  was  as  follows,  but  since  decomposi- 
tion had  commenced  it  is  not  very  reliable:  a^' {l^^O  mm.) -36*2°. 
Assuming  a  density  of  1*2,  this  value  gives  for  [aJS'  -  76*4°,  and  for 
[M]^'  -  223*2^  which  is  not  far  removed  from  the  value  given  below 
for  solution  in  alcohol. 

The  rotation  of  the  menthyl  benzenesulphonate  was  then  examined 
in  solution  in  ethyl  alcohol,  benzene,  and  pure  nitrobenzene,  with  the 
following  results  : 

Solvent :  Ethyl  AlcoM.     Sp.  gr.  2074°=-  0-7918. 
p-4-72. 


t 

18-8" 

<  (170  mm.). 
-4-696' 

d, 
0-8016 

-73-02' 

-216-r 

•416. 

19-7" 
51-8 

-3-344'* 
3  071 

0-8000 
0-7720 

-71-97' 
68-60 

-213  0' 
202-7 

Solvent:  Benzene,     Sp.  gr.  2074°  =  0-8786. 

j»  =  5-014. 

t         <  (170  mm.).  d,  [«K.  [M]^. 

19-2'  -4-856'  0-8867  -64-17'  -189-9' 

♦p  =  5-376.     Sp.  gr.  of  benzene  2074°  =  0-8798. 

18-2'  -6153'  0-8911  -63*27'  -187*3' 

501  4-824  0  8579  61*53  1821 

*  These  values  were  obtained  later  than  the  others  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  temperature-coefficieut.  The  specimen  examined  was  not  quite  so  pure  as  that 
previously  used. 
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Solvent :  Nitrobenzene  (DistUled  under  Reduced  Pressure). 
jt?  =  7-857. 


t. 

oj  (100  mm.). 

d. 

t-K- 

wt 

16-5 
30-7 
70-5 
16-5 

-6-232" 
6-210 
6-013 
5-540 
6-212 

1-1975 
1-1970 
1-1830 
1-1442 
1-1970 

-66-23" 
66  03 
64-69 
61-62 
66-03 

-196-0* 
195-5 
191-5 
182-4 
195-5 

•769. 

16-0' 
39-9 
63-5 

78-4 

(30-48  mm.  \ 

-4-438° 

4-232 

4-029 

3-800 

1-1865 
1-1688 
1-1420 
1-1270 

-65  •38- 
63-55 
61-66 
58-94 

-193-6* 
188-1 
182-5 
174-6 

The  data  for  the  more  dilute  solution  in  nitrobenzene  show  that 
no  decomposition  had  occurred  on  heating  at  70-5^,  since  on  again 
cooling  to  16*5^  the  rotation  was  found  to  be  unaltered.  On  further 
heating  of  the  solution,  however,  to  about  110°  for  half  an  hour  in 
order  to  determine  the  rotation  at  this  higher  temperature,  decom- 
position occurred,  the  solution  becoming  very  dark.  Decomposition 
thus  takes  place  in  solution  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  in  the 
homogeneous  condition. 

Menthyl  N'aphthcUene'P'iulphonate, 

Menthol  (18  7  grams)  was  dissolved  in  pyridine  (90  grams)  in  a 
large  beaker  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture;  naphthalene-)?- 
Bulphonic  chloride  (27 '2  grams)  was  then  added,  and  on  stirring  it 
completely  dissolved.  In  a  short  time,  crystals  appeared  in  the 
solution,  and  became  more  plentiful  on  stirring.  After  three  to  four 
hours,  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  added.  This  produced  a  bulky, 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  was  filtered  and  drained. 

The   substance  thus  prepared   is   moderately  soluble  in  hot  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  it  in  well-formed,  opaque  crystals  totally 
different  in  appearance  from  those  of  the  corresponding  benzene  com- 
pound.    After  recrystallisation,  the  melting  point  was   found  to  be 
'114—114-5° 

0-3277  gave  02286  BaSO^.     S  =  9 -58. 

CjoHi^gS  requires  S  =  9-26  per  cent. 

The  rotation  of  this  compound  was  also  examined  in  ethyl  alcohol^ 
benzene,  and  nitrobenzene  with  the  following  results : 
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Solvent :  Ethyl  Alcohol.     Sp. 

gr.  2074°- 0-1 

r9i8. 

p= 

-1-8403. 

49-1 

ftj(170mm.). 

-1-47* 
1-872 

d. 

0-8010 
0-7715 

-58-66' 
56*86 

-203-0' 
196-7 

Solvent :  Benzene,    Sp.  gr. 

.2074° -0-8786. 

p=.  1-0185. 

18-8' 
42-4 

aj  (170  mm.), 

-0-772*' 
0-745 

d. 

0-8828 
0-8564 

-50-52* 
50-24 

-174-8* 
173-8 

Solvent:  Nitrobenzene. 
j9- 2-946. 

L         aj(170mm.).  d,  [«]J.  [M]J-. 

12-5'  -2-490*'  1-2060  -41-24'  -142-7* 

860  2-521  11840  4252  147  1 

61-7  2-540  11598  43-73  151-3 

j9- 8-643. 

12-7*  -7-284*  1-2030  -4120*  -142-6* 

41-0  7-485  11766  4304  148*9 

61-4  7-440  11568  4880  1516 

On  heating  the  nitrobenzene  solutions  to  a  temperature  of  about 
100°,  decomposition  took  place.  The  solutions  became  dark,  and  a 
crystalline  substance  separated  out  on  cooling.  The  latter,  when 
collected  and  recrjstallised  from  chloroform,  was  obtained  in  white, 
pearly  scales  melting  at  83° ;  it  will  be  further  investigated. 

Collecting  now  the  data  relative  to  the  two  compounds  examined,  we 
obtain  the  following  table : 

Menthyl 
benzenesulphonate. 

Solvent  p.  [MJi"". 

Ethyl  alcohol 4-72  -  216  1* 

Benzene  5-014  1899 

Nitrobenzene 7*857  194*7 

18-769  192-8 

With  regard  to  these  numbers,  the  foUowing  points  may  be 
noticed : 

(1)  In  both  cases,  there  is  considerable  variation  of  rotation  with 
change  of  solvent,  the  variation  being  especially  great  with  the 
naphthalene-/3-Bulphonate* 


Menthy 
naphthalene-3*milphonate. 

p. 
1-84 
1-019 
2-946 
8-643 

[Mli"-. 
-202-2* 
174-8 
144-0 
144-2 
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(2)  CompariDg  the  valaes  for  the  two  active  oompousda  in  each 
solvent  separately,  it  appears  that  the  rotations  are  oonsistentlj  lower 
for  the  /3-naphthalene  derivative.  The  difference  between  the  rotations 
in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  is  13*9^,  in  benzene  14*1°,  and  in  nitro- 
benasene,  taking  the  numbers  for  the  more  dilute  solutions  in. each  case, 
it  is  50-7° 

(3)  The  solvents  do  not,  however,  exert  proportionate  influences  on 
the  rotations  of  the  two  active  compounds.  The  highest  rotation 
occurs  with  both  substances  in  alcohol,  but  whilst  the  lowest  rotation 
for  the  benzenesulphonate  is  found  in  benzene,  for  the  naphthalene-/3- 
sulphonate  it  occurs  in  nitrobenzene. 

(4)  The  results  obtained  with  our  two  preparations  in  benzene 
solution  may  be  compared  with  the  values  given  by  Tachiigaeff  for 
raenthyl  benzoate  {B&r.,  1898,  31,  1778)  and  for  menthyl  /3-naphthoate 
(Abstr.,  1903,  ii,  2),  which  were  also  obtained  in  benzene  solution, 
although  the  strengths  of  the  solutions  examined  are  not  recorded. 

p.  f-  [MIS. 

Menthyl  benzoate  [?]  20°  -286-3* 

„        /S.naphthoHte [?]  20  p]  287'6 

Menthyl  benzenesulphonate 5  '014  19  1 89  *9 

„        naphthalene-jS-sulphonate..     1*019  19  174*8 

The  sulphonates  thus  appear  to  have  distinctly  smaller  rotations 
than  the  carboxylates,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  whereas  the 
^-naphthoate  has  a  greater  rotation  than  the  benzoate,  the  naphthalene- 
j9-sulphonate  has  a  less  rotation  than  the  benzenesulphonate. 

Menthyl  naphthalene-)3-sulphonate  may  be  regarded  as  a  2 : 3-di- 
substitution  product  of  menthyl  benzenesulphonate,  so  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  sulphonates  is  in  agreement  with  the  rule  observed  by 
Cohen  and  Briggs  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1213),  Cohen  and  Eaper  (Trans., 
1904,  85,  1262),  and  Cohen  and  Zortman  (this  vol.,  p.  47),  that 
2 :  3^isubstituted  benzoyl  groups  cause  a  lower  rotation  in  the 
menthyl  ester  than  the  simple  benzoyl  radicle. 

TschiigaefPs  observations  on  the  benzoate  and  /3-naphthoate  are,  of 
course,  in  direct  opposition  to  this. 

(5)  As  regards  the  influence  of  temperature  change  on  the  rotations 
of  these  compounds  in  solution,  a  regularity  which  is  not  brought  out 
very  distinctly  by  the  numerical  data  is  rendered  somewhat  clearer  by 
the  diagram,  and  what  appears  as  a  remarkable  contradiction  is  recon- 
ciled with  the  other  results. 

The  rotation  data  given  above  show  that  whilst  rise  of  temperature 
causes  increase  in  the  rotation  of  menthyl  naphthalene-jS-sulphonate  in 
nitrobenzene  solut;ony.th^,,same  cause  brings  with  it  diminution  of 
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rotation  in  all  the  other  solutions  examined,  both  of  the  benzene- 
sulphonate  and  the  naphthalene-^S-sulphonate. 

In  the  diagram,  the  data  for  the  solutions  of  the  benzenesulphonate 


Molecular  rotaiion  of  merUhyl  benzenesulpTiOTuUe  (full  lines)  and  menthyl  naphthalene- 
fi-8ulphonaie  (broken  linsa)  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  nitrobenzene. 


220' 


-210 


-200 


-190 


-180 
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-160 
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-140 


S25^i2!j^i9  _ 


^^^5 


:«S:*^ 


20* 


Aff"  60' 

Temperature. 


SO** 


100° 


are  represented  by  full  lines,  whilst  those  for  the  j9-naphthalene 
derivatiye  are  represented  by  broken  lines. 
Taking  the  three  curves  jfor  the  benzenesulphonate  first,  it  is  to  be 
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observed  that  the  diminution  in  rotation  with  increase  of  temperature 
is  greatest  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution ;  in  nitrobenzene  solution,  it  is 
distinctly  less,  and  it  is  least  in  benzenei  Thus,  the  diminution  of 
rotation  with  increase  of  temperature  is  greatest  in  the  solvent  which 
produces  the  highest  rotation. 

A  similar  behaviour  is  shown  by  the  solutions  of  the  naphthalene-j8- 
sulphonate.  The  diminution  of  rotation  with  rise  of  temperature  is 
most  rapid  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  In  benzene,  the  change  is  only 
slight — the  molecular  rotation  of  the  solution  is  almost  insensitive  to 
temperature  change — whilst  in  nitrobenzene,  where  the  rotation  is  much 
lower,  the  temperature-coefficient  becomes  opposite  in  sign  and  the 
rotation  increases  with  increase  of  temperature.  The  behaviour  of  the 
two  substances  in  these  solvents  thus  seems  to  be  bimilar — where  the 
rotation  is  highest  its  rate  of  diminution  on  heating  is  greatest. 

It  may  be  noticed  finally  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  molecular 
rotations  of  these  dilute  solutions  tend  at  higher  temperatures  towards 
a  common  value  lying  at  about  -  170°. 

Fart  of  the  cost  of  this  investigation  was  defrayed  by  a  grant  from 
the  Chemical  Society's  Eesearch  Fund,  for  which  the  authors  have 
pleasure  in  expressing  their  indebtedness. 

Univbrsitt  of  Glasgow. 


XXXVIL — The  Attractive  Force  of  Crystals  for  Like 
Molecules  in  Saturated  Solutions. 

By  Edward  Sonstadt. 

One  of  the  earliest  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  tracing 
the  effect  of  crystals  on  the  strength  of  a  solution  was  performed  on 
considerably  more  than  half  a  litre  of  solution  of  potassium  platini- 
chloride  standing  in  a  beaker  over  a  quantity  of  crystals  of  the  salt 
which  had  been  deposited  from  it  by  cooling.  More  than  half  of  the 
solution  (A)  was  poured  into  a  separate  beaker,  and  a  trace  of  crystals 
of  the  same  salt  was  added  to  it.  The  remainder  of  the  solution  (B) 
was  left  standing  over  the  crystals.  The  two  beakers,  loosely  covered 
with  paper,  were  set  in  a  cellar  side  by  side,  where  the  temperature 
varied  but  very  slowly,  and  on  the  whole  diminished.  The  first  trial 
was  made  when  the  cellar  temperature  was  13*3°.  A  portion  was 
placed  in  a  tared  porcelain  dish,  which  was  weighed,  and  set  on  the 
water-bath.     In  this  and  in  all  similar  experiments,  a  certain  fixed 
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interval  of  time  intervened  after  the  drying  before  removing  the  dish 
from  the  bath,  and  a  definite  number  of  minutes  ivas  allowed  to  elapse 
before  weighing,  the  conditions  in  all  respects  being  strictly  compara- 
tive. The  platinichloride  remaining  was  calculated  as  parts  dissolved 
in  100  parts  of  water.  The  specimens  were  taken  in  immediate 
succession  for  each  pair,  as  in  all  other  cases. 

Pt  salt  to  Ft  salt  to 

Temperatura.  100  aq.  (A).  100  aq.  (B). 

Sept.  16,  1897 13-3°  0-786  gram  0775  gram 

The  experiment  was  started  on  the  14th  September,  1897,  and  the 
lowest  temperature  attained  in  the  two  days'  interval  was  12*8°. 

Pt  salt  to  Pt  salt  to 

Temperature.        100  aq.  (A).  *  100  aq  (B). 

Oct.    1,1897  13-3°  0-790  gram  0-740gram 

„      8,    „      9-4  0-788    „  0-712    „ 

„    16,    „      Ill  0-769    „  0-696    „ 

Nov.  17,    „      10  0-691     „  0-664    „ 

Crystals  in  beaker,  0-465  gram.         Crystals,  3-74  grams. 

Thus,  the  differences  between  the  quantity  of  the  salt  held  in 
solution  by  100  grams  of  water  in  the  two  beakers  was :  for  two  days, 
0-011  gram;  for  sixteen  days,  0-060  gram;  for  twenty-four  days, 
0-076  gram  ;  for  thirty-one  days,  0-063  gram,  and  for  forty-eight  days 
0-027  gram,  the  maximum  difference  being  after  twenty-four  days. 
Obviously,  the  gradual  accumulation  of  crystals  in  solution  A,  as  time 
went  on,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  difference. 

In  an  experiment  started  November  3,  1897,  about  60  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  the  platinum  salt  saturated  at  about  10°  was  put  into  each 
of  two  small  flasks.  To  one  flask  (I),  some  minute  particles  of  the 
solid  salt  were  added,  and  about  one  gram  of  crystals  of  the  salt  was 
added  to  the  second  flask.  Both  flasks  were  stoppered  lightly  with 
cotton  wool,  and  they  were  set  side  by  side  in  the  cellar. 

Pt  salt  to  Pt  salt  to 

Temperature.      100  aq.  (I). .  100  aq.  (II). 

Nov.    9,1897 10°  0-767  gram  0*672  gram 

„     15,    „    8-8  0-706     „  0-649    „ 

Another  experiment  was  made  on  a  specimen  of  platinichloride 
specially  crystallised  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  crystals  of  com- 
paratively large  size.  A  saturated  solution  (167  c.c.)  of  these 
crystals  was  formed,  a  fourth  part  of  which  was  put  into  each  of  four 
flasks.  To  one  flask,  1-49  grams  of  platinum  salt  crystals  were  added ; 
this  flask  was  marked  II.     To  the  other  three  flasks,  traces  of  the  salt 
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were  added,  and  into  flask  III  were  put  10*45  grains  of  glass  beads 
(1494  beads  having  an  estimated  total  surface  of  slightly  more  than 
23  sq.  inch).  Flask  lY  was  set  on  a  layer  of  the  platinum  salt.  All 
were  plugged  as  usual  and  set  in  the  cellar  side  by  side.  When  tested 
after  twenty-two  days,  at  5*5^,  the  results  were : 

Flask  I  0-698  Flask  IV  0-692 

Flask  in   0-667  Flask  II    0*589 

these  numbers  representing  parts  of  platinum  salt  in  100  parts  of  water. 
In  this  experiment,  the  difEerence  between  the  solution  contained  in 
flask  II,  including  the  platinum  salt  crystals  and  the  others,  is  well 
marked.  But  the  influence  of  the  beads  is  also  noticeable,  tending  to 
show  that  the  mere  surface  of  indifferent  substances  exercises  an 
influence  on  crystallisation.  Hence,  in  such  experiments,  the  vessels 
used  for  comparison  of  results  should  be  as  nearly  alike  in  form  and 
capacity  as  possible. 

Test  far  Errors  of  Experiment, 

From  a  solution  of  the  platinichloride,  four  portions  were  successively 
taken  for  the  trials.  The  portion  first  taken  was  weighed  in  the  dish, 
evaporated,  dried,  and  the  residue  weighed  with  the  dish,  precisely  under 
the  conditions  observed  in  the  previous  experiments,  and  so  in  like 
manner  with  the  three  succeeding  portions.  The  quantities  taken 
varied  from  about  13c.c.  to  18  c.c.  The  results  were,  when  calculated 
for  each  100  parts  of  water,  0-5771,  05788,  0-5777,  and  0*5783, 
showing  a  maximum  difference,  due  to  experimental  errors,  of  0*0017,  or 
a  mean  error  of  0*0009. 

Potassivan  Chloride, — ^The  potassium  chloride  had  been  several  times 
crystallised.  M-  part  of  a  solution  of  the  salt  standing  in  a  beaker 
over  a  considerable  quantity  of  potassium  chloride  crystals  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  similar  beaker  and  some  minute  crystals  were  added 
to  it.  The  two  beakers,  loosely  covered  with  paper,  were  set  side  by 
side  in  the  cellar.  The  next  morning,  the  density  of  the  solution  in  the 
first  beaker  (containing  the  crystals)  was  1-1637  at  7*8°,  and  that  of 
the  second  solution  1*1646,  both  uncorrected,  the  conditions  being 
exactly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Potassium  Sulphate. — ^The  salt  employed  was  that  commercially  known 
as  *'  pure."  A  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  was  divided  between  two 
beakers,  into  the  second  {B)  of  which  10  grams  of  the  crystallised  salt 
were  put,  a  minute  portion  being  introduced  into  the  first  beaker  {A), 
The  beakers,  covered  by  paper,  were  set  side  by  side  in  the  cellar. 
After  four  days  (temperature  7*7°),  the  density  of  the  solution  in  beaker 
A  was  1*0690,  and  that  of  the  solution  in  the  second  beaker  {B)  was 
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1*0709,  that  is,  a  higher  instead  of  a  lower  density,  as  should  have 
been  the  case  had  the  salt  been  pare.  To  test  this  further,  the 
solution  in  flask  B  was  heated  sufficiently  to  dissolve  much  of  the  salt 
contained  in  it,  and  the  solution  was  again  set  to  erystaliise  beside 
flask  A,  On  testing  two  days  afterwards,  solution  A  gave>  at  7*8°, 
the  density  1'0687,  and  solution  B  r0716,  showing  a  still  greater 
difPerence  on  the  wrong  side,  obviously  due  to  the  presence  of 
impurities,  probably  in  this  case  of  a  small  proportion  of  sodium 
sulphate. 

The  crystals  of  potassium  sulphate  were  then  twice  crystallised,  and 
from  the  crystals  thus  obtained  a  saturated  solution  was  formed  and 
divided  into  two  portions,  A  and  B,  to  one  of  which,  By  11*17  grams 
of  the  crystals  were  added.  After  the  usual  procedure  (temperature 
6*1°),  the  trials  were  made  after  three  days  (the  temperature  having  in 
the  interval  fallen  to  5*5*^).  The  solution  in  flask  A  (no  added 
crystals,  except  the  usual  traces)  had  a  density  of  1*06850,  whilst 
that  in  flask  B  (containing  the  added  crystals)  had  a  density  of 
1*06596.  The  result  in  this  case  is  therefore  normal,  showing  that 
the  salt  used  was,  at  least,  approximately  pure.  The  crystals  which 
formed  in  flask  A  during  the  experiment  were  collected  and  dried,  and 
weighed  0*637  gram.  Of  course,  the  crystals  thus  deposited  also 
exercised  attractive  force  in  proportion  to  their  quantity;  and  the 
ideal  conditions  for  conducting  such  experiments  would  involve  a 
minimum  separation  of  crystals  during  their  progress. 

Boric  Add. — Equal  parts  of  a  solution  of  twice-crystallised  boric 
acid  (saturated  at  17*2°)  were  placed  in  two  small  glass  flasks,  with 
addition  to  the  solution  in  flask  I  of  2  grams  of  boric  acid  crystals. 
The  second  flask  (II)  was  primed,  other  conditions  being  as  usual 
(temperature,  13*9°).  After  eighteen  days,  with  cellar  and  balance 
room  temperatures  of  14*4°  and  16*P  respectively,  the  density  for 
flask  I  (with  the  prystals)  was  1*01494,  whilst  that  of  flask  II  (no 
added  crystals)  was  1*01553.  As  the  conditions  were  strictly  com- 
parable in  both  cases,  no  corrections  were  made. 

Oxalic  Acid. — This  acid,  after  being  twice  crystallised  from  nitric 
acid  solution  and  washed,  was  dissolved  to  form  a  saturated  solution, 
of  which  equal  portions  were  taken  at  16*1°  and  placed  in  two  similar 
flasks,  to  one  of  which  (I)  much  crystallised  oxalic  acid  was  added, 
the  solution  in  the  other  flask  (II)  remaining  without  addition  beyond 
the  priming.  Portions  were  taken  two  days  later  with  cellar  and 
balance  room  temperatures  of  13*9°  and  15°  respectively,  when  the 
density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  (with  much  solid  acid)  was  1*03055, 
whilst  that  of  the  solution  in  flask  II  (solution  only)  was  1*0314. 

Crystallised  Copper  iyvlphate, — £qual  portions  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  this  salt  at  16*6°  were  placed  in  two  small  flasks,  which  were  set  in  the 
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cellar  under  the  usual  conditions  (temp.  14*4^).  To  the  solution  in  the 
second  of  the  flasks,  2  grams  of  the  cupric  sulphate  crystals  were  added. 
After  two  days  at  14-4%  the  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  was 
1-1859,  and  that  of  the  solution  in  flask  II  was  1*1838.  A  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  from  16*6°  to  14*4°  caused  considerable  crystallisa- 
tion in  the  solutions,  which  tended  to  diminish  the  difference  which 
appeared.  When  the  experiment  was  repeated  under  similar  condi- 
tions (except  as  to  temperature)  at  11 '1%  the  densities  of  the  solutions 
in  flasks  I  and  II  were  1*1788  and  1*1740  respectively. 

PoUusium  Ferrocyanide, — Thirty  c.c.  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
solution  saturated  at  12  2^  were  put  into  each  of  three  small  flasks, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  the  crystals  in  flask  L  The  other  two 
flasks  were  only  primed.  The  trials  were  made  eighteen  days  later, 
when  the  temperature  both  in  cellar  and  balance  room  was  8*9^. 
The  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  (with  crystals)  was  11191,  whilst 
those  of  the  solutions  in  flasks  II  and  III  (solution  only)  were  1*1265 
and  1*12615. 

In  the  course  of  this  experiment,  the  temperature  increased  a  little 
after  the  commencement,  thus  necessitating  slight  addition  of  crystals 
to  flasks  II  and  III  and  frequent  shaking  of  flask  I  to  ensure  satura- 
tion.    The  final  temperature,  however,  was  relatively  low. 

FerrauB  Sulphate, — A  saturated  solution  (25  c.c.)  of  the  commercial 
''pure"  salt  at  9*4^  was  put  into  each  of  three  small  flasks,  into  the  first  of 
which  2*3  grams  of  crystals  were  added,  the  other  flasks  containing  only 
the  (primed)  solution.  The  trials  were  made  after  two  days  at  8*9^. 
The  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  (with  crystals)  was  1*1949,  whilst 
those  of  solutions  II  and  III  (solution  only)  were  11969  and  1*1964. 

Borax. — A  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  was  placed  in  each  of 
three  small  flasks,  into  the  first  of  which  about  2  grams  of  the  crystals 
were  introduced  (cellar  temperature  7*2^,  and  varying  sub- 
sequently between  9*4°  and  4*4°).  The  trials  were  made  forty- two 
days  later,  the  temperatures  in  cellar  and  balance  room  being  4*4^  and 
5^  respectively.  The  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  (with  crystals) 
was  1*0140,  whilst  those  of  solutions  in  flasks  II  and  III  were  both 
1-0155. 

Potassium  lodate, — ^Thirty  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  a  highly 
purified  specimen  of  this  salt  at  6*6°  were  placed  in  each  of  three 
small  flasks,  into  the  first  of  which  about  2  grams  of  the  crystals  were 
introduced.  The  cellar  temperature  was  6*6^  and  during  the  experi- 
ment the«temperature  varied  from  4*4°  to  7*2°.  The  trials  were  made 
after  four  days  at  7*2*'.  The  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  (with 
crystals)  was  10317,  whilst  the  densities  of  the  other  two  solutions 
(without  crystals)  were  10338  and  10335. 

Potassium  Bromide, — Thirty  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  the  commercial 
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salt  saturated  at  about  7'7°  were  placed  in  each  of  three  flasks,  into 
the  first  of  which  about  2  grams  of  the  crystals  were  placed,  the  solu- 
tions in  the  other  flasks  being  primed  only  with  traces  of  the  crystals. 
The  cellar  temperature  was  7*2°.  The  trials  were  made  after  six  days, 
the  temperature  being  5*5°.  The  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I 
(with  the  crystals)  was  1*3431  whilst  the  densities  of  the  two  primed 
solutions  were  1*3499  and  1*3502. 

Thirty  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  recrystallised  potassium  bromide,  saturated 
at  about  5*5°,  were  placed  in  each  of  three  flasks,  into  the  first  of  which 
about  2  grams  of  the  crystals  of  this  salt  were  introduced,  the  solution  in 
the  other  flasks  being  primed  only ;  but  in  flask  III  about  2  grams  of 
washed  and  ignited  sand  were  placed.  The  trials  were  made  after 
two  days,  the  temperature  being  5°.  The  density  of  solution  with  the 
crystals  was  1*33665,  whilst  the  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  II 
(solution)  was  1*3441,  and  that  of  the  solution  of  flask  III  (solution 
and  sand)  was  1*3443. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  difference  between  the  densities  of  the 
solutions  with  and  without  added  crystals  is  sensibly  greater  with  the 
recrystallised  than  with  the  ordinary  bromide. 

A  number  of  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  was  made  with  potass- 
ium hydrogen  and  with  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  only  to  find  that, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  taken  to  work  with  the  pure  salts, 
and  to  ensure  that  these  shoiild  be  fully  carbonated  at  the  moment  of 
use,  the  behaviour  was  always  that  of  an  impure  salt.  Either  the 
portion  of  solution  containing  the  added  crystals  proved  to  be  of 
approximately  the  same  density  as  that  to  which  no  crystals  had  been 
added,  or  the  density  of  the  former  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter.  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  experiments,  potassium  hydrogen  or  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate 
was  not  stable ;  that,  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  it  parted 
with  carbon  dioxide,  so  as  to  become  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
the  neutral  carbonate,  a  conclusion  which  I  find  has  been  independently 
arrived  at  by  another  investigator. 

These  experiments  throw  some  light  on  the  curious  discrepancies 
existing  between  the  solubilities  of  some  well-known  salts  as  deter- 
mined by  experimenters  of  unimpeachable  skill  and  accuracy.  While 
attending  with  the  minutest  care  to  the  conditions  which  might  be 
supposed  to  influence  the  results,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
attention  was  paid  to  the  presence  or  otherwise  in  the  solutions  tested 
of  a  body  of  crystals.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  exact  determina- 
tions it  may  be  advisable  to  work  under  certain  standard  conditions, 
as  to  the  surface,  relatively  to  the  mass  of  the  solution,  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  the  surface  of  the  containing  vessel  in  contact  with  the 
liquid.     The  experiment  already  recorded,  in  which  a  known  surface 
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of  glass  beads  was  exposed  to  a  solution,  renders  it  at  least  probable 
that  surfaces  chemicaliy  inert  may  yet  exercise  a  certain  influence. 

There  is  an  obvious  practical  application  of  the  property  of  crystals 
here  described,  in  furnishing  a  very  ready  and  reliable  means  of 
determining  the  purity  of  any  given  crystallisable  salt.  The  test,  if 
properly  carried  out,  is  capable  of  detecting  a  very  small  proportion 
of  impurity,  and  the  differences  between  saturated  solutions  depend- 
ing on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  foreign  salt  are  so  considerable  that 
very  ordinary  means  suffice  for  their  detection.  In  most  cases,  an 
experiment  of  the  kind  described  need  not  be  continued  beyond  two 
or  three  days. 


XXXVIII. — Cuprous  Frnmate. 

By  Ajtbrea  Angel. 

Ik  the  course  of  an  investigation  by  the  author  of  the  decomposition 
by  heat  of  cupric  formate,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  cuprous 
formate  arose,  and  attempts  were  therefore  made  to  prepare  this 
substance  by  different  methods,  but  although  definite  indications  of 
its  existence  were  obtained,  all  endeavours  to  prepare  it  in  quantity 
failed.  The  preparation  by  Pochard  {Compt.  rend,,  1903,  136,  504) 
of  cuprous  acetate  by  a  new  method,  namely,  the  acidification  with 
acetic  acid  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  acetate  which  had  been 
reduced  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydroxylamine  sulphate,  seemed 
to  indicate  a  possible  way  of  preparing  cuprous  formate.  Working 
in  a  similar  way,  using  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  formate 
decolorised  by  hydroxylamine  sulphate  and  acidifying  with  formic 
acid,  a  white  precipitate  ^was  momentarily  produced.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  liquid,  as  it  decomposed  almost  imme- 
diately with  the  precipitation  of  metallic  copper  and  the  formation  of 
the  cupric  salt.  No  modification  of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
could  be  found  which  would  render  the  precipitate  stable.  It  seemed, 
however,  probable  that  cuprous  formate  could  exist,  but  that  in  the 
presence  of  water  or  formic  acid  it  underwent  decomposition.  It  was 
thought,  therefore,  that  if  the  precipitation  coiild  be  brought  about  in 
a  solvent  other  than  water  the  decomposition  might  be  prevented  or 
delayed.  Alcohol  seemed  a  suitable  liquid,  but  then  the  reduction 
method  became  inapplicable,  since  cuprous  chloride  was  precipitated  if 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  were  used  for  the  reduction ;  or  if  the 
sulphate  were  used,  ammonio-cuprous  sulphate,  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  as  Pechard  found,  was  precipitated.     Hydrazine  sulphate  gave 
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equally  unsatisfactory  results.  The  reduction  method  was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  eveotually  the  process  described  below  was  devised. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Joannis  {Compt.  r$nd.,  1904,  138,  1498), 
by  the  action  of  liquefied  ammonia  on  ammonium  formate  and  cuprous 
oxide  in  a  sealed  glass  apparatus  previously  exhausted  with  air, 
obtained  a  compound  having  the  formula  Cu2(02CH)2,4NH3,^B[2^» 
which  he  described  as  "  cuprous  formate."  The  present  author,  how- 
ever, considers  that  this  substance  would  more  appropriately  be 
described  as  ''  ammonio-cuprous  formate,"  since  it  differs  considerably 
in  properties  from  the  compound  which  he  has  obtained  by  the  method 
described  below,  and  which  is  the  free  cuprous  formate  corresponding 
to  the  formula  Ou2(02CH),. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  cupric  salt,  cuprous  oxide  was  made  the 
starting  point.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  formate  is 
heated  with  cuprous  oxide  and  a  little  strong  ammonia  solution  under 
a  layer  of  Ijight  petroleum  to  minimise  oxidation,  a  blue  solution  is 
obtained  (since  some  oxidation  does  occur)  which  contains  a  cuprous 
salt,  probably  an  ammonio-cuprous  formate.  If  this  liquid  is  diluted 
with  alcohol,  no  precipitation  occurs,  but  on  adding  formic  acid  to 
this  alcoholic  solution  and  cooling  under  the  tap,  colourless  crystals 
are  precipitated  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  cuprous  salt  and 
which  are  fairly  stable,  the  alcohol  arresting  the  decomposition  which 
occurs  in  an  entirely  aqueous  solution.  The  decomposition,  however, 
is  only  delayed  and  not  entirely  prevented  by  the  alcohol,  for  if  the 
crystals  are  allowed  to  i*emain  for  a  long  time  in  the  liquid  they  deconu 
pose  as  before  into  copper  and  the  cupric  salt. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  some  means  of  rapidly  separating 
the  crystals  from  the  mother  liquor  in  an  air-free  atmosphere  and  also 
of  finding  a  liquid  with  which  they  might  be  washed  without  decom- 
position occurring.  Here,  again,  much  difficulty  was  encountered. 
Various  forms  of  filtering  apparatus  were  devised,  but  the  only  one 
which  proved  satisfactory  was  a  method  of  reverse  filtration ;  for  in 
all  cases  of  direct  filtration,  the  filter  soon  became  blocked,  and  the 
crystals  on  prolonged  contact  with  the  mother  liquor  decomposed. 
Further,  the  ease  with  which  the  crystals  decompose  renders  the 
washing  a  difficult  matter.  Water  immediately  hydrolyses  them  to 
cuprous  oxide.  Ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  petroleum,  and  absolute 
methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  were  tried  with  unsatisfactory  results; 
absolute  alcohol  causes  hydrolysis.  Formic  acid  decomposes  the 
crystals  with  precipitation  of  copper.  Partial  success  was  obtained  by 
using  as  a  washing  liquid  absolute  alcohol  containing  a  little  foimic 
acid.  Any  attempt,  however,  to  prepare  more  than  a  small  quantity 
of  the  crystals  resulted  in  failure,  for  if  the  washing  liquid  was  too 
acid,  copper  was  precipitated,  whilst  if  insuffic'ent  acid  were  used  (he 
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crystals  gradually  became  yelloWish-red  daring  the  drying  owing  to 
the  hydrolysing  action  of  the  alcohol.  These  results  suggested  that 
possibly  ethyl  formate  might  cause  neither  of  these  two  decomposi- 
tions. This  was  found  to  be  the  case  ;  further,  the  greater  volatility  of 
ethyl  formate  hastens  the  drying,  and  its  use  as  a  washing  liquid  has 
enabled  the  author  to  prepare  cuprous  formate  as  a  comparatively 
stable  substance. 


Details  of  the  Method  of  Preparation. 

A  strong  solution  of  ammonium  formate  is  made  by  dissolving 
136  grams  of  the  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  A  separate 
solution  of  30  grams  of  ammonium  formate  in  10  c.c.  of  water  is  then 
prepared,  and  in  this  9  grams  of  pure  cuprous  oxide  are  dissolved 
(under  a  layer  of  light  petroleum)  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  the  addition 
of  just  sufficient  strong  ammonia  solution  (sp.  gr.  0*880)  to  enable  the 
cuprous  oxide  to  dissolve,  forming  a  blue  solution.  For  the  above 
quantities,  the  amount  of  ammonia  solution  required  should  not 
exceed  11  c.c. 

The  blue  liquid  so  obtained  is  then  diluted  with  half  its  own  volume  of 
the  first  solution  of  ammonium  formate,  transferred  by  reverse  filtra- 
tion through  a  pad  of  glass  wool  enclosed  between  silk  (to  remove  any 
fine  particles  of  cuprous  oxide)  to  a  tube  similar  to  the  tube  A 
in  Fig.  1,  and  preserved  under  petroleum. 

For  the  precipitation,  this  blue  liquid  is  diluted  with  ten  times  its 
volume  of  alcohol,  and  more  light  petroleum  added,  if  necessary,  to  form 
a  layer  on  top.  Aqueous  formic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*15  is  then  gradually 
introduced  from  a  burette.  The  deep  blue  colour  is  discharged,  the 
liquid  becomes  green,  and,  on  cooling  under  the  tap,  colourless  crystals 
of  cuprous  formate  are  deposited.  About  15  c.c.  of  the  blue  liquid  is 
a  convenient  quantity  to  take  for  a  preparation,  and  after  dilution 
with  alcohol  the  formic  acid  required  is  about  8  c.c. 

Much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  finding  the  right  conditions  for 
the  precipitation.  If  too  much  ammonia  is  used  in  preparing  the  blue 
solution,  the  heat  evolved  in  the  neutralisation  causes  local  decom- 
position, and  small  particles  of  copper  become  mixed  with  the  crystals 
and  cannot  afterwards  be  separated  from  them.  If  the  blue  solution 
is  too  dilute,  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  salt,  namely, 
cuprous  oxide  and  formic  acid,  are  obtained  instead.  If  too  much 
formic  acid  is  used  in  the  precipitation,  the  preservative  influence  of 
the  alcohol  and  ammonium  formate  is  counteracted  and  decomposition 
again  occurs,  whilst  if  the  blue  liquid  is  largely  diluted  with  alcohol, 
the  salt  is  found  to  be  contaminated  with  ammonia  and  cupric  salt 
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owiog  to  the  small   solubility  of  ammonium   formate    and    cupric 
formate  in  alcohol. 

For  the  separation  of  the  crystals,  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1 
was  employed.  It  cofisists  o!  a  vessel,  2>,  made  from  part  of  a  large 
test-tube  about  3^  cm.  in  diameter,  into  which  is  fitted  an  india-mbber 
cork,  Ey  with  four  holes,  coated  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  paraffin  wax. 
Through  two  of  the  holes  pass  delivery  tubes,  A  and  By  fitted  with 
taps ;  a  third  allows  hydrogen  to  enter  through  a  tube,  and  through 
the  fourth  and  central  hole  passes  the  filter  tube,  C  This  consists  of 
a  piece  of  quill  tubing  expanded  at  the  bottom;  over  this  is  tied 
a  single  layer  of  silk.  The  upper  end  of  C  is  connected  by  stout  india- 
rubber  tubing  to  a  thick-walled  flask 
TO  PUMP»"^     attached  to  a  water  pump. 

The  hydrogen  is  prepared  in  a  Kipp 
apparatus  from  zinc  (free  from  arsenic 
and  antimony)  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  passed  through  a  tower 
containing  glass  beads  moistened  with 
silver  nitrate  solution  and  then  through 
U-tubes  containing  soda-lime  and 
calcium  chloride  before  entering  the 
vessel  D, 

After  the  whole  appa^tus  has  been 
filled  with  hydrogen,  the  liquid  con- 
taining the  precipitated  crystals  is 
transferred,  still  under  a  layer  of  light 
petroleum,  to  the  tube  A,  It  is  then 
run  into  2),  excluding  the  petroleum 
layer  P,  the  liquid  drawn  off,  and  the 
crystals  repeatedly  washed  (lowering 
Fio.  1.  C  when  necessary  and  eventually  in- 

verting the  whole  apparatus  to  drain 
away  the  washing  liquid),  first  with  a  mixture  of  four  volumes  of 
absolute  alcohol  with  one  volume  of  absolute  ethyl  formate,  and 
finally  with  absolute  ethyl  formate  delivered  through  the  tube  B. 
When  the  crystals  are  quite  clean,  any  remaining  liquid  is  poured 
out  of  A  and  B,  and  hydrogen  is  Ipassed  through  the  inva*ted 
apparatus  for  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  The  crystals  form 
a  cake  on  the  round  end  of  D  and  adhere  until  they  are  dry. 
They  may  then  readily  be  detached  from  the  glass  by  a  slight 
tap  and  quickly  transferred  through  a  dry  funnel  to  carefully  dried 
bottles  with  ground  tubular  stoppers,  which  are  then  exhausted  of  air, 
left  in  connection  with  phosphoric  oxide  on  the  mercury  pump,  and 
then  sealed  of  (Fig.  2), 
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AnalyHs. — The  salt  was  quickly  weighed  out  into  a  porcelain  dish 
and  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate  solution.  The  dish  and  its 
contents  were  heated  to  boiling  and  then  the  liquid  decanted  from 
the    precipitated    cuprous 


aO  PUMP 


oxide  on  to  a  filter,  the 
filtrate  being  collected  in 
a  measuring  flask.  The 
oxide  was  repeatedly 
washed  with  distilled 
water,  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  filtrate  and 
made  up  to  500  c.c.  The 
cuprous  oxide  was  dis- 
solved in  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  the  copper  estimated 
as  cupric  oxide  by  pre- 
cipitation with  sodium 
hydroxide.  The  formic 
acid  (as  sodium  formate) 

in  the  filtrate  was  estimated  by  Lieben's  method,  that  is,  by  titra- 
tion with  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solution,  60  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  being  used  for  an  estimation. 

Analyses  of  three  different  preparations  gave  the  following  results  : 


A  =  Bottle  contaiuing  cuproas  formate. 

B  =  Tabular  stoppor,  originally  open  at  both 

ends,  finally  scaled  off  at  DE, 
0  =  Bottle  containing  phosphoric  anhydride. 

Fio.  2. 


Weight  of 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

substance  taken. 

copper  found. 

(OaCH)  found. 

0'4085  gram 

58-64 

41-31 

0-4051    „ 

58-34 

40-79 

0-4088    „ 

58-32 

41-22 

Cu,(OjCH)a  requires  Cu=68-55 ;  (02CH)=41-46  per  cent. 

ProperHes  of  Cuprous  FomuUe, — The  compound  described  by 
Joannis  under  this  name  is  said  to  consist  of  pale  blue  crystals,  which 
become  intensely  blue  in  moist  air  and  brownish -black  in  dry  air, 
and  when  thrown  into  a  dilute  acid  give  immediately  a  precipitate  of 
cuprous  oxide. 

Cupratu  fanmUe  obtained  as  above  consists  of  colourless,  needle- 
like crystals,  which  are  very  light  and  appear  white  with  a  very  faint 
pink  tinge  in  a  compact  mass.  The  appearance  of  the  crystals  is 
very  characteristic ;  they  almost  invariably  occur  associated  in  double 
or  quadruple  groups,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  in  Fig.  3,  whilst  in 
some  cases  they  appear  to  be  grouped  about  the  three  axes  of  a  cube, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  complex  has  a  globular  a|)pearance. 
This  generally  occurs  when  the  precipitation  is  slow  and  in  a  solution 
which  has  been  largely  diluted  with  alcohol. 

In  moist  air,  the  substance  is  rapidly  decomposed,  and  assumes 
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a  brilliant  oraDge-red  colour  owing  to  the  formation  of  cuprous  oxide. 
.When  treated  with  water,  it  is  also  hydrolysed  to  cuprous  oxide  and 
the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction.  When  dropped  into  strong  ammonia 
solution,  it  is  instantly  decomposed  with  a  slight  hissing  noise,  and  if 
sodium  carbonate  solution  is  poured  on  the  dry  substance  it  decom- 
poses it  with  effervescence.  When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  practically 
permanent    in   dry  air,   as    it    may  be   kept   over    sulphuric    acid 

for  weeks  without  any  apparent 
change.  Aqueous  formic  acid  rapidly 
decomposes  it  into  metallic  copper  and 
the  cupric  salt,  and  when  it  is  thrown 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid  metallic 
copper  is  immediately  precipitated. 

The  difficulties    met   with   in    the 
preparation  of  cuprous  formate  have 
,  been  chiefly  due    to    the    fact   that 
Fio.  3.  formic    acid   decomposes   it.     In   the 

case  of  the  higher  members  of  the 
same  series  of  acids,  this  decomposition  does  not  occur.  P^hard 
showed  that  cuprous  acetate  is  stable  in  presence  of  acetic  add. 
Preliminary  experiments  made  by  the  author  seem  to  show  that 
this  holds  for  other  members  of  the  scries,  since  by  a  similar  method, 
omitting,  however,  the  addition  of  alcohol,  white  precipitates  of 
cuprous  Ealts  were  obtained  with  chloroacetic,  propionic,  and  butyric 
acids. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Yernon 
Harcourt  and  Dr.  Brereton  Baker  for  their  helpful  interest  in  the 
work,  and  to  the  latter  especially  also  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  the 
author  every  facility  in  the  use  of  the  new  research  laboratory  at 
Christ  Church. 

De.  Lkb's  Laboratory, 

Christ  Church, 

Oxford. 


XXXIX. — O'Cyanobenzenesulphonic  Acid  and  its 
Denvatives. 

By  Andrew  Jahieson  Walker  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  B.Sc. 

o-Ctanobenzenesulphonic  acid  is  first  mentioned  by  Jesurun  (Ber., 
1893,  26,  2288),  who  states  that  it  is  formed  when  o-cyanobenzene- 
sulphonic  chloride,  CN-C^H^'SO^Cl,  is  boiled  with  water.     He  did  not, 
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however,  isolate  the  acid,  but  described  its  sodium  salt.  When  heated 
under  pressure  at  96 — 100^  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  for  a  long 
time,  the  chloride  yields  o-benzoic  sulphonamide,  CO2H'C0H4*SO2'NH,, 
this  being  converted  at  180°  into  ammonium  o-benzoic  sulphonate, 
CO^H-OeH^-SOj-NH^. 

Eemsen  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1895,  17,  309)  and  Remsen  and 
Saunders  (ibid,,  347)  describe  the  formation  of  ammonium  o-cyano- 
benzenesulphonate  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  the 
unsymmetrical  dichloride  of  o-sulphobenzoic  acid,  and  Bemsen  and 
McKee  (ibid,,  1896,  18,  794)  also  obtained  this  ammonium  salt  from 
the  corresponding  symmetrical  chloride,  whilst  Bemsen  and  Karslake 
{ibid.,  819)  prepared  it  from  a  mixture  of  the  symmetrical  and  un- 
symmetrical chlorides,  and  obtained  the  sodium,  potassium,  and  barium 
salts  by  treating  the  ammonium  salts  with  the  corresponding  hydroxides. 
They  could  not  isolate  the  free  acid,  the  barium  salt  yielding  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  o-benzaminosulphonic  acid,  CO'NH^'CQH^'SOgH, 
and  the  ammonium  salt  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium 
o-benzaminosulphonate,  NHj'CO'C^H^-SOj'NH^.  On  heating  am- 
monium o-cyanobeDzenesulphonate  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed 
tube,  they  obtained  add  ammonium  o-sulphobenzoate, 
C0j(NHJ-CeH^-S03H. 

list  and  Stein  {Ber,,  1898,  31,  1648)  showed  that  the  two  di- 
chlorides  of  o-sulphobenzoic  acid  are  tautomeric,  and  called  Remsen's 
symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical  forms  "  stable "  and  "  labile "  re- 
spectively. They  found  that  ammonia  rapidly  converts  the  labile 
chloride  in  ethereal  solution  into  Eemsen  and  Saunders'  ammonium 
O'Cyanobenzenesulphonate, 

C,H,<^2>0  +  4NH.  =  C.H,<^.jjH    +  2NH,C1. 

2  3  4 

but  acts  slowly  on  the  stable  chloride  to  form  o-benzoic  sulphinide, 

Jesurun  prepared  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  chloride  {loe,  cit.)  by 
heating  ''saccharin"  (1  mol.)  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  (2  mols.) 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  two  hours  at  70 — 75°.  We  have  found  it  better 
to  heat  the  mixture  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  for  about  two 
hours  at  130°.  Ether  is  a  more  suitable  solvent  than  benzene,  a  fact, 
noted  independently  by  List  and  Stein  (loo,  cit,),  who  obtained  the 
chloride  by  treating  ammonium  o-cyanobenzenesulphonate  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride. 

By  concentration  of  the  aqueous  mother  liquor  obtained  in  the  pre- 
paration of  o-cyanobenzeuesulphonic  chloride  by  a  modification  of 
Jesurun's  method,   we    have    isolated    o-cyanobenzenGStUphonic    acid, 
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CN*CoH4*S03H ;  it  crystallises  from  water  in  white  needles  melting  at 
279 — 279*5°.  The  silver  salt  was  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acid  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  calculated  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  adding  the  requisite  amount  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  water. 
When  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  o-cyano- 
benzenesulphonic  acid  yields  two  substances,  white  needles  melting  at 
255 — 255*5°  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  yellow,  prismatic  crystals 
melting  between  140°  and  150°.  The  action  of  bromine  on  the  acid  has 
been  investigated,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  that  it  is  not  reduced  by 
zinc  dust  and  boiling  water. 

On  reduction  of  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  chloride  with  zinc  dust, 
there  is  formed  zinc  o-cyanobenzeneatUphiruUe,  (CN*CgH4'S02)2Zn. 
Heating  the  crude  reaction  product  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  converts  this  salt  into  the  corresponding  sodium  o-cy<mo- 
benzenesidphiruUe,  ON'OgH^^SO^Na,  which  forms  a  green  solution. 
This  sodium  salt  was  not  isolated.  When  its  solution  is  acidified  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  o-eycmobenzenesulphinic  aeid,  ON'O^H^'SOjH,  is 
precipitated;  it  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  small,  white 
needles  melting  at  226*5 ->228°.  When  heated  on  the  water-bath  with 
2^-sodiam  hydroxide,  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  chloride  yields  a 
solution  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  precipitate  the 
sulphonic  acid,  but  a  substance,  probably  o-benzoic  sulphinide,  melting 
at  221*5 — 223°  and  possessing  the  sweet  taste  of  **  saccharin."  With 
bromine,  o-cyanobenzenesulphinic  acid  yields  two  compounds  melting 
at  156—156*5°  and  172*5—173°  respectively.  Neither  of  these  sub- 
stances contains  bromine.  When  treated  with  nitrous  acid  by  Eonig's 
method  {Ber.,  1878,  11, 615),  o-cyanobenzenesulphinic  acid  is  converted 
into  a  yellow  solid,  probably  o-^anodibenzstUphohydraxamic  acid^ 
{CN-0<jH4-S02),NOH. 

The  further  reduction  products  of  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  acid  and 
o-cyanobenzenesulphinic  acid  by  chemical  and  electrolytic  methods  are 
now  under  investigation.  A  future  communication  will  treat  of  the 
results  of  these  experiments,  of  the  substances  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  o-cyanobenzenesulphinic  acid,  and  of  bromine  and 
nitrous  acid  on  o^yanobenzenesulphinic  acid,  and  of  amino-derivatives 
resulting  from  the  interaction  of  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  chloride  and 
various  amino-compoUnds. 

Experimental. 

O'CycmobenzenesvlpJumic  Chloridey  CN-C^H^'SOgCl. 

Jesurun  (^«r.,  1893,  26,  2228)  prepared  this  substance  by  heating 
"saccharin"  (1  mol.)  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  (2  mols.)  in  a 
sealed  tube  for  two  hours  at  75°.     The  product  was  poured  on  to  ice, 
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the  chloride  separating  as  an  oil,  which  solidified,  and,  after  drying  in 
the  air,  was  crystallised  from  benzene  and  obtained  in  prismatic 
crystals  melting  at  69 — 70°,  The  following  procedure  gives  more 
satisfactory  results. 

Thirty  grams  of  commercial  "insoluble  saccharin"  (or  *' soluble 
saccharin  ")  and  70  grams  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  were  heated  in 
an  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  an  air  condenser  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a 
paraffin  bath  at  120 — 140°,  much  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved. 
The  hot  mixture  was  poured  on  to  ice,  and,  after  solidification  of  the 
oil,  the  crude  chloride  was  collected  and  pressed  on  a  porous  plate,  the 
yield  being  32  grams.  This  was  extracted  twice  with  ether  dried  over 
sodium  and  the  chloride  obtained  by  concentrating  the  solution.  The 
residue  after  extraction  consisted  of  5  grams  of  unchanged  ''  saccharin," 
and  was  worked  up  again  for  the  chloride.  After  trituration  with  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  to  remove 
''  saccharin,"  and  repeated  crystallisation  from  dry  ether,  the  o-cyano- 
benzenesulphonic  chloride  was  obtaioed  in  prismatic  crystals  melting 
constantly  at  67*6°.  Light  petroleum  was  a  less  satisfactory  solvent, 
but  yielded  small  needles  melting  at  67 — 68°. 

Jesurun  (loe,  cit.)  gives  the  melting  point  of  the  crystals  from 
benzene  as  69—70°.  List  and  Stein  {Ber.,  1898,  31,  1648)  used 
ether  as  a  solvent  and  mention  the  same  melting  point.  The  chloride 
is  readily  soluble  in  cold  ether,  chloroform,  acetone,'  benzene,  and 
xylene,  and  in  hot  light  petroleum  and  carbon  disulphide ;  it  has  a 
slightly  sweetish  taste,  but  much  less  pronounced  than  that  of 
"  saccharin,"  and  also  has  an  acid  flavour  distinguishing  it  from  this 
substance. 

Action  qf  NiMo  Acid, — The  chloride  is  dissolved  by  heating  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  but  not  changed  chemically. 

Action  of  Sodium  Hydroxide, — ^To  15  grams  of  the  chloride,  65  c.c.  of 
2ir-sodium  hydroxide  were  added  gradually,  heat  being  evolved  during 
the  reaction.  After  the  mixture  had  been  heated  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  the  water-bath,  solution  was  complete.'  While  still  hot,  the 
liquid  was  acidified  with  23^-hydrochloric  acid,  crystallisation  being 
facilitated  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  The  precipitate  was  collected 
and  dried  in  the  steam-oven.  Five  grams  of  product  were  obtained 
which  melted  without  decomposition  to  a  yellow  liquid  at  221*5 — 223°, 
proving  that  it  was  not  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  acid,  which  melts  at 
279—279*5°.  It  had  the  sweet  taste  of  <«  saccharin,"  and  was 
probably  o-benzoic  sulphinide,  although  the  analyses  differ  slightly 
from  those  required  by  C^HrOaNS.  The  molecular  weight  obtained 
by  the  cryoscopic  method  with  glacial  acetic  acid  as  solvent  was  197, 
CyHjOgNS  requiring  183. 
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o-CyanobenzenenUphonio  Acid,  CN'C^H^'SO^H. 

On  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  mother  liquor  from  the  preparation 
of  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  chloride,  a  white  precipitate  was  obtained, 
which  melted  at  228 — 250^  to  a  colourless  liquid  and  was  soluble 
in  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  sodium  carbonate.  The 
crude  product  was  dissolved  in  dilute  caustic  soda  and  the  solution 
extracted  twice  with  ether.  After  removal  of  the  ethereal  layer,  the 
acid  was  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  aqueous  solution  by  acidifica- 
tion with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtered  off  at  the  pump,  thoroughly 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  by  pressing  on  a  porous  plate.  By 
repeated  crystallisation  from  water,  the  acid  was  obtained  in  the  form 
of  white  needles  melbing  at  279 — 279*5°,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol^  and  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  ether  and 
chloroform. 

0-2575  gave  17-5  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  26°  and  769  mm.  N  =  7-63. 
0-19305   „  0-2442  BaSO^.    S  =  17-34. 

C7H5O3NS  requires  N  =  7*65  ;  S  =  17  48  per  cent. 

Silver  SdU. — Silver  o-cyanohenzeneBvlphonate,  CN'O^H^'SOjAg,  was 
prepared  by  the  following  method :  0*5  gram  of  the  acid  was  dissolved 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  0*1448  gram  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate 
and  two  drops  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  0*4644  gram  of 
silver  nitrate  added.  The  sligtri/  precipitate  was  filtered  off,  and  on 
addition  of  the  rest  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  the  silver  salt  was 
precipitated  as  a  white  solid.  This  was  collected,  washed  with  alcohol 
and  then  with  ether,  pressed  out  on  a  dry  plate,  and  dried  in  an  air- 
oven  at  120 — 130°.  The  light  was  excluded  as  far  as  possible,  but 
nevertheless  the  salt  became  somewhat  dark  in  colour. 

0-2520  gave  0-0929  Ag.     Ag  =  36'86. 

CyH^OjNSAg  requires  Ag-36'90  per  cent. 

Action  of  Bromine  and  Nitric  Acid, — When  heated  with  bromine, 
o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  acid  yielded  a  brownish-tinted,  crude  product, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  somewhat  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  benzene  and  light  petroleum.  Heating  on  the 
water-bath  with  fuming  nitric  acid  converted  o-cyanobenzenesulpbonic 
acid  into  a  yellowish-white,  very  hygroscopic  substance,  the  crude  pro- 
duct melting  at  255°  to  a  dark  brown  liquid.  On  crystallisation  from 
glacial  acetic  acid,  white,  prismatic  needles  melting  at  255 — 255*5° 
were  obtained,  accompanied  by  a  small  proportion  of  yellow,  prismatic 
crystals  melting  at  140^150°  with  evolution  of  gas.  On  raising  the 
temperature,  the  liquid  resolidified,  and  tlie  dark  product  melted  again 
at  about  230°  to  a  black,  viscid  liquid. 
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o-Cyan6benzenB9ulj)hinic  cund,  CN'CgH^'SOjH,  was  prepared  as 
follows  from  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  chloride,  CN'O^H^'SOjCl :  40  c.c. 
of  water  were  heated  to  boiling  in  a  300  c.c.  Erlenmejer  flask,  10  grams 
of  zinc  dust  added,  and  then,  without  further  heating,  15  grams  of 
finely-powdered  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  chloride  in  small  portions. 
The  mixture  was  stirred  frequently  with  a  glass  rod.  At  each  addition 
of  the  chloride,  an  energetic  reaction  with  evolution  of  heat  ensued,  and 
when  all  the  chloride  had  been  added  the  contents  of  the  flask  were 
heated  for  ten  minutes  over  a  small  flame,  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered 
at  the  pump.  To  decompose  the  zinc  sulphinate,  the  residue  on  the 
filter  was  heated  for  ten  minutes  with  a  solution  of  20  grams  of 
anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  in  200  c.c.  of  water,  filtered,  and  the 
residue  washed  with  water.  The  filtrate  was  evaporated  to  half  its 
▼olume,  cooled,  and  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  o-Cyano- 
benzeneaulphinio  acid  was  precipitated  as  a  white  solid,  which  was 
filtered  off,  a  further  quantity  of  the  sulphinic  acid  befng  obtained  by 
concentrating  the  filtrate.  The  acid  was  dried  on  a  porous  plate,  the 
yield  of  crude  product  being  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  used;  it  melted  at  217 — 225°  to  a  dark  liquid  and  was  crystal- 
lised by  dissolving  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  adding  hot  water  until 
the  solution  became  cloudy,  clarifying  by  the  application  of  heat,  and 
finally  allowing  the  liquid  to  cooL  From  this  solvent,  the  sulphinic  acid 
separated  in  clusters  of  small,  white  needles,  which,  when  purified  by 
repeated  crystallisatioi;i,  became  moist  at  220°  and  melted  to  a  yellow 
liquid  at  226*5 — 228°  The  yield  was  somewhat  better  when  a  large 
quantity  of  the  chloride  was  employed. 

01767  gave  13  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  756  mm.     N  =  8*49. 
01618  „   0-22725  BaSO^.     S=  19-29.    ^ 

C7H5O2NS  requires  N  =  838 ;  S  =  1916  per  cent. 

In  the  nitrogen  estimation,  it  was  found  better  not  to  mix  the 
sulphinic  acid  with  copper  oxide  in  the  boat. 

o-Cyanobenzenesulphinic  acid  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
absolute  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  light  petroleum,  or  chloroform;  it 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  sodium  salt  was 
obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  the  equivalent  weight  of  aqueous 
sodium  carbonate.  On  concentrating  to  small  bulk,  it  separated  in 
minute,  white  needles,  which  werc^  very  soluble  in  water  and  became 
dull  in  a  desiccator  through  loss  of  water  of  crystsJlisation. 

In  preparing  the  acid,  the  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  chloride  must 
not  be  mixed  with  the  zinc  dust  in  a  mortar,  since  a  vigorous  reaction 
soon  ensues,  leaving  a  charred  mass  from  which  no  sulphinic  acid  can 
be  extracted. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  o-cyanobenzenesulphiaic  acid  by 
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reducing  an  aqueous  solution  of  o-cyanobenzenesulphonLc  acid  in  an 
analogous  manner,  but  the  sulphonic  acid  underwent  no  change. 

Action  of  Bromine, — 2*6  grams  of  o-cyanobenzenesulphiuic  acid  were 
treated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  a  solution  of  2*6  grams  of 
bromine  in  chloroform.  The  red  colour  of  the  bromine  solution  was 
almost  immediately  discharged,  and  excess  of  the  bromine  solution  was 
then  added  until  the  colour  persisted  for  an  hour.  The  yellow  solid 
was  then  filtered  off,  the  crude  product  melting  partially  at  165 — 167^ 
and  completely  at  178°.  Its  weight  was  equal  to  that  of  tb^  sulphinic 
acid  taken.  It  was  dissolved  in  dilute  caustic  soda  and  reprecipitated 
by  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  On  cryetaUisiog  several  times 
from  water,  it  was  obtained  in  white  crystals  melting  at  172 '5 — 173°. 
These  dissolved  fairly  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  very  easily  in 
ether  and  glacial  acetic  acid  :  they  were  insoluble  in  chloroform,  light 
petroleum,  and  benzene.  The  substance  contained  no  bromine,  and  its 
aqueous  solution  was  strongly  acid  to  litmus.  In  estimating  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen,  it  was  necessary  to  mix  the  compound  in  the 
boat  with  fine  copper  oxide. 

0*1933  gave  13*3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  758  mm.    N»8*04. 
0-2037    „     13-8  „        „  „  17°    „    760    „      N  =  7-87. 

01585     „     0-2001  BaSO^.    *S=  17-33. 

On  modifying  the  conditions,  a  different  product  resulted,  also  con- 
taining  no  bromine :  0*8  gram  of  o-cyanobenzenesulphinic  acid  was 
treated  with  0  8  gram  of  bromine  dissolved  in  chloroform.  The  bromine 
solution  was  almost  instantly  decolorised,  with  absorption  of  consider- 
able heat  and  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.  The  chloroform  was 
volatilised  by  heating  on  «the  water-bath:  the  residue  weighed  1*12 
grams ;  0-5  gram  of  bromine  in  solution  was  then  added  and  evaporated 
off,  but  there  was  no  further  increase  in  weight.  The  crude  product 
was  red  in  colour ;  it  was  dried  on  a  porous  plate,  and  after  several 
crystallisations  from  alcohol  white  needles  melting  at  156 — 156 '5° 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  chloroform,  were 
obtained.  On  addition  of  water,  the  red  crude  product  turns  darker 
red,  then  white,  and  finally  dissolves. 

0-16056  gave  11*2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  764  mm.     N«8*10. 
0-13735    „     0-1929  BaSO^.    8  =  19-28. 

The  correct  interpretation  of  the  analyses  of  the  two  compounds 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  sulphinic  acid  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt.  The  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  required  by  certain 
formulee  are  appended. 
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(a)  (CN-C«H^-S08)2  requires  N  =  7-6a  ;  S  =  17-58  i>er  cent. 

(b)  (CN-C.H/SOs),        »       N  =  8-43  ;  S- 1928     „      „ 

(c)  CN-CeH^-SOjH         „       N  =  7-66  ;  S  -  1 7-48     „      .,     . 
(<i)  CN-OeH,-SO,H         „      N-8'38  3  S-19-16     „      „ 

Substances  with  formula  (a)  and  {b)  have  not  beei^  prepared  pre- 
viously, (c)  and  {d)  represent  o-cyanobenzenesulphonic  acid  and  o- 
cyanobenzenesulphinic  acid  respectively.  The  melting  points  and 
other  properties  of  the  substances  melting  at  156 — 156*5°  and 
172-5—173°  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  identity  of  either  with  the 
sulphonic  or  sulphinic  acid  described  in  this  paper. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Bowman,  B.Sc,  for  analysing  and 
determining  the  molecular  weight  of  the  o-benzoic  sulphinide  obtained 
from  o-cyanobenzeneeulphonic  chloride  by  the  action  of  dilute  caustic 
soda. 


Teohmical  Collkgb, 
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XL. — Preparation    and    Properties    of    some    New 

Tropeines. 

By HooPEB  Albert  Dickinson  Jowett  and  Archie  Cecil  Osborn  Hann. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  on  the  chemistry  and  pharmacology 
of  the  jaborandi  alkaloids  by  one  of  us  and  Professor  C.  K.  Marshall,  it 
was  shown  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  481)  that,  when  caustic  alkali  is  added 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  pilocarpine  or  tsopilocarpine,  the  specific 
rotatory  power  is  diminished  and  that  the  minimum  value  is  obtained 
when  a  molecular  proportion  of  alkali  has  been  added.  The  fact  has 
also  been  observed  (Marshall,  J,  PhynoLy  1904,  31,  155)  that  an 
aqueous  solution  of  pilocarpine  to  which  a  molecular  amount  of  caustic 
alkali  has  been  added  does  not  possess  the  characteristic  physiological 
action  of  pilocarpine.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
specific  rotatory  power  of  pilocarpine  in  aqueous  solution  dropped  from 
100-5®  to  77*5°  simply  on  standing  for  three  weeks ;  it  has  also  been 
shown  (Albertoni,  Arch,  exp.  Path.  Pharm.y  1879,  11,  415  ;  Marshall^ 
loc.  cU.f  144)  that,  when  instilled  into  the  eye,  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
base  are  less  active  than  solutions  of  a  salt  of  similar  strength.  The 
explanation  of  these  facts  would  appear  to  be  that,  under  the  above 
conditions,  the  lactone  ring  opens  and  the  corresponding  hydroxy-acid 
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or  its  salt  is  formed,  and  that  the  hydroxy-acid  has  a  lower  specific 
rotation  and  is  less  active  physiologically  than  the  lactone  : 


60    6h,       <3h N>^^ 


O 


C,F,.9H— CH.CH,.C.N(CH,) 

CO,H  6k,'0K  6r N'^^^- 


This  connection  between  chemical  constitution  and  physiological 
action  derives  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  pilocarpine  acts 
specifically  on  the  so-called  nerve-endings  in  the  heart.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  of  interest  to  determine  whether  this  difference  in 
physiological  action  between  a  lactone  and  its  corresponding  hydroxy- 
acid  could  be  observed  in  the  case  of  other  physiologically  active  bases. 
It  has  not  been  found  possible,  so  far,  to  obtain  a  glyoxaline  derivative 
similar  to  pilocarpine,  and  as  atropine  also  acts  on  the  nerve-endings 
of  the  heart,  though  antagonistically  to  pilocarpine,  the  tropeines  were 
selected  as  suitable  substances  with  which  to  investigate  the  difference 
in  action  between  a  lactone  and  its  corresponding  hydroxy  acid.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  decided  to  attempt  the  preparation  of  tropeines 
containing  an  acyl  group  similar  to  that  existing  in  pilocarpine. 
Methylparaconyl-  and  terebyl-tropeines  were  therefore  prepared,  and 
the  relation  between  these  bases  and  pilocarpine  is  shown  by  the 
following  formulas,  where  P  is  the  pharmacophore  or  nitrogen-containing 
complex : 


CHj-CH-CH-CO-P   : 
0     CH, 

(OHj)j-C— CH-CO-P   ; 
0     CH, 

;   CjHjCH-CH-CHjj-P 

CoiH, 

v 

\/ 

\/ 

CO 

CO 

0 

Methylparaconyltropeine. 

Terebyltropeine. 

Pilocarpine. 

In  case  these  bases  should  prove  to  be  physiologically  inactive,  an 
aromatic  tropeine,  similar  to  homatropine,  but  containing  a  lactone 
group,  was  also  prepared.  The  relation  between  these  bases  is  shown 
as  under : 

^CH-CO-P  CH(OH)CO-P 


Phthalidecarbozyltropeine.  Homatropine  (mandelyltropeiue). 

At  the   same   time  it  was   thought   of  interest   to   investigate   the 
physiological  action  of  these  and  other  tropeines  and  to  determine  to 
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what  extent  Ladenburg's  geDeralisation  applies.  As  the  result  of  an 
investigation  of  the  physiological  action  of  a  number  of  tropeines,  this 
chemist  has  stated  that  the  characteristic  action  of  a  tropeine,  namely^ 
its  mydriatic  action,  depends  not  only  on  the  presence  of  a  tt  opine 
oomplezy  but  on  the  nature  of  the  aoyl  group  attached  to  it,  which  must 
contain  (1)  a  benzene  residue,  (2)  an  aliphatic  hydrozyl  in  the  side- 
chain  containing  the  carbozyl  group.  Thus,  acetyl-,  benzoyl-,  and 
salicyl-tropeines  do  not  produce  mydriasis,  but  mandelyltropeine  does. 
To  test  this  generalisation  further,  we  prepared  glycollyl-  and  pro- 
tocatechyl-tropeines  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  The  pre- 
sent paper  contains  an  account  of  the  preparation  and  properties 
of  these  substances,  as  well  as  those  of  their  principal  salts.  The 
physiological  experiments  conducted  by  Professor  C.  R.  Marshall  will 
be  described  in  detail  elsewhere,  but  a  brief  account  of  his  results  may 
now  be  given. 

First,  as  regards  the  difference  in  action  between  a  lactone  and  its 
corresponding  hydroxy-acid,  it  has  been  found  that  both  terebyl-  and 
phthalidecarboxyl-tropeines,  which  produce  an  atropine-like  effect  on 
the  heart,  lose  this  action  after  a  molecular  proportion  of  alkali  has 
been  added  to  the  base.  They  thus  show,  in  aqueous  and  alkaline 
solution,  a  difference  in  action  analogous  to  that  observed  in  the  case 
of  pilocarpine. 

As  regards  Ladenburg's  generalisation  that,  to  obtain  a  tropeine 
possessing  mydriatic  action,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  tropine  complex 
attached  to  an  acyl  group  containing  an  aromatic  nucleus,  it  is  found 
that  this  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  terebyltropeine.  Whilst 
glycollyltropeine  may  be  said  to  be  inactive  physiologically,  terebyl- 
tropeine has  a  distinct  mydriatic  action,  though  very  much  weaker  than 
atropine  or  homatropine. 

Of  the  five  tropeines  examined,  all  were  found,  when  tested  on  the 
vagus  endings  in  the  heart,  to  ha¥e  an  action  similar  in  kind  to  that 
of  atropine  but — especially  in  the  case  of  glycollyltropeine — very  much 
weaker.     The  order  of  activity  was  as  follows  : 

(1)  Phthalidecarboxyl tropeine,        (4)  Methylparaconyltropeine, 

(2)  Terebyltropeine,  (5)  Glycollyltropeine, 

(3)  Protocatechyltropeine, 

the  last  on  the  list  being  very  feebly  active  and  much  weaker  than 
the  rest.  When  applied  to  the  eye  in  1  per  cent,  solution  (as  a  salt), 
the  phthalidecarboxyl-  and  terebyl-tropeines  both  produced  marked 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  but  both  were  very  much  weaker  than  either 
atropine  or  homatropine.  The  other  three  tropeines  had  no  distinct 
mydriatic  action. 

The  general  results  of  this  inquiry  have  proved,  therefore  : 
VOL.   LXXXIX.  B   B 
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(1)  That  the  peculiar  difference  in  physiological  action  between 
a  lactone  and  its  corresponding  hydroxy-acid,  as  exemplified  by 
pilocarpine  and  pilocarpic  acid,  also  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  tropeine 
having  a  haptophore  group  similar  to  that  in  pilocarpine,  namely, 
terebyltropeine,  and  also  in  the  case  of  phthalidecarboxyltropeine. 

(2)  That  Ladenburg's  generalisation,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the 
necessity  for  a  mydriatic  tropeine  to  contain  a  benzene  nucleus,  does 
not  strictly  hold,  since  terebyltropeine  possesses  a  distinct  mydriatic 
action. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  conditions  most  favourable  for 
the  development  of  the  mydriatic  action  in  a  tropeine  are  those  stated 
by  Ladenburg,  namely,  that  the  acyl  group  should  contain  a  benzene 
nucleus  and  an  aliphatic  hydroxyl  in  the  side-chain  containing 
the  carboxyl  group. 

EXPBBIMBNTAL. 

GlycoUtjUropeim,  CH:2(OH)-00*C8Hi40N. 

This  base  was  made  by  the  general  method  devised  by  Ladenburg 
for  the  preparation  of  tropeines  (Annalen,  1883,  217,  82),  namely,  by 
neutralising  tropine  with  glycollic  acid  and  digesting  the  resulting 
solution  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  :  40)  for  twenty-four  hours 
on  a  water-bath. 

The  crude  base  was  purified  by  its  conversion  into  the  hydriodide 
and  recrystallisation  of  this  salt  from  methyl  alcohol  until  pure.  On 
regeneration,  the  base  was  obtained  crystalline  and  was  recrystallised 
from  benzene  .until  the  melting  point  was  constant ;  it  formed  laminar 
crystals  melting  at  113 — 114°,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
moderately  so  in  water,  but  dissolve  only  sparingly  in  ether. 

Oil  gave  0-2436  COj  and  0-0864  Up.     C  =  60-4 ;  H  =  8-7. 
CioHj^OgN  requires  0  =  603  ;  H  =  85  per  cent.* 

The  hydrochloride  formed  exceedingly  deliquescent  crystals,  which, 
after  drying  at  110°,  melted  at  171—172° 

0-3644  gave  0*22  AgCl.     01  - 14-9. 

OjqHj.j08N,H01  requires  01 « 15-0  per  cent. 

The  hydriodide  separated  from  methyl-alcoholic  solution  in  stout, 
acicular  crystals  which  melted  at  187 — 188° ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  The  salt 
contained  half  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  was  not 
lest  after  five  hours'  heating  at  110°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
became  decomposed. 
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0199  gave  01389  Agl.     1  =  377. 
01987  gave  0138  Agl.     I  =  37-6. 

(CioHiyO,N,HI),,HjO  requires  1-37-8  per  cent. 

The  nitrate  was  obtained  by  the  decomposition  ot  the  pare  hydriodide 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  silver  nitrate.  It  separated  from  its 
aqueous  solution,  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid^  as  a 
viscid  oil  which  gradually  solidified.  After  recrystallisation  from 
absolute  alcohol,  it  was  obtained  in  oblong,  laminar  crystals,  which, 
after  drying  at  100°  melted  at  120— 12  P. 

0-2038  gave  03444  00,  and  01273  H^O.    0 - 461 ;  H - 6-9. 
^o^iT^sNjHNOg  requires  0  «  458  ;  H  =  6*9  per  cent. 

The  omHMoride'  formed  yellow,  acicular  crystals,  which,  after 
recrystallisation  from  hot  water,  melted  at  186 — 187°. 

0-2089  gave  0-0762  Au-     Au-  36-6. 

C,oHi70gN,HAuCl4  requires  Au»36*6  per  cent. 

The  plaiinichloride  was  not  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  the 
reagent  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride.  On  evaporation, 
however,  orange  crystals  were  obtained,  which  separated  from  hot 
water  in  short,  stout  needles.  After  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  the 
crystals  melted  and  decomposed  at  225 — 226°. 

00595  gave  0-0145  Pt.     Pt - 24-4. 

(CioHij03N)2,HjPtClg  requires  R«24-2  per  cent. 


Afethylparaeoni/ltropeme,        *  ^.CO^H. 


CO-CgHi^ON 


This  base,  as  well  as  the  remaining  tropeines  described  in  this  paper, 
was  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  through  a  solution  of 
tropine  neutralised  with  the  acid  in  question  and  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  120 — 125°  for  two  to  three  hours  (Tauber,  D.B.-P. 
95853).  The  dark  brown  gum  thus  obtained  was  decomposed  by 
ammonia  and  the  base  extracted  with  chloroform ;  the  crude  tropeine 
was  purified  by  conversion  into  the  hydriodide.  The  pure  base, 
regenerated  from  the  purified  hydriodide^  was  obtained  as  a  colourless 
oil  which  refused  to  crystallise. 

The  hydrobromide  separated  from  strong  alcohol  in  square,  laminar 
crystals  which  melted  at  196 — 197°j  this  salt  is  anhydrous,  and  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  moderately  so  in  absolute  alcohol. 

0-152  gave  02695  CO,  and  00868  H^O.     0  =  48*4 ;  H  -  63. 
01942,,     0-1057  AgBr.     Br  =  23'2. 

^u^04N,HBr  requires  0  -  48*3 ;  H  «  63 ;  Br  =  230  per  cent 

B  B 
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The  hj/driodtde  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  triaogular  gronps  of 
crystals,  which,  after  drying  in  the  air,  melted  at  177 — 178^;  it  is 
easily  solable  in  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 


0-178  gave  01064  Agl.     I  -  32-0. 
Ci^HjiO^N,HI  requires 


1  =  32-2  percent. 


The  awrichloride  was  precipitated  as  a  yellow  oil,  which  solidified  on 
nibbing  with  a  glass  rod.  It  was  recrystallised  from  dilute  hydro* 
chloric  acid  containing  a  little  alcohol,  and  thus  obtained  in  the  form 
of  yellow,  silky  leaflets,  which,  after  drying  in  the  air,  melted  at 
64 — 65^ ;  this  salt  is  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

0*1604,  after  drying  at  100%  lost  0-0051  and  gave  0*0504  Au. 
H20  =  3'2;  Au  =  31-4. 

Ci4H2i04N,HAuCl4,H20  requires  HgO  -  29 ;  Au  =  31-6  per  cent. 

TJ^e  platinichloride  was  obtained  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  and  it 
separated  from  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  yellow  powder 
which  melted  at  233—234^. 

01002  gave  00206  Pt.     Pt «=  20-6. 

(Oj^H ji04N)j,H2PtCle  requires  Pt  =  207  per  cent. 

The  picraUy  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  formed  yellow, 
laminar  crystals  which  melted  at  190 — 191°. 


This  tropeine  was  prepared  by  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  case  of  methylparaconyltropeine,  but  the  mixture  was  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  130 — 135°  for  two  hours.  The  pure  base, 
obtained  through  the  hydriodide,  solidified  on  standing,  was  dried  on 
porous  earthenware  over  sulphuric  acid  and  recrystallised  from 
acetone  by  the  gradual  evaporation  of  the  solvent  in  a  vacuous 
desiccator,  and  separated  in  small,  diamond-shaped  crystals  which 
melted  at  66 — 67°  3  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 

0-2086  gave  04892  COj  and  01542  H^O.     C  =  640  ;  H-8-2. 
CisHjjO^N  requires  C  =  64-l ;  H:  =  8-2  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride^  which  separated  from  its  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  as  a  soft,  crystalline  mass,  was  drained  on  porous  earthen  ware, 
and  after  two  recrystallisations  from  acetone  was  obtained  in  the  form 
of  leaflets  which  softened  at  80°  and  melted  at  82°;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  water  or  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
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0-194  dried,  first  at  60°  and  tben  at  110^  lost  00196.     H^O  » 101. 
0-1722  dried  at  110^  gave  0-077  AgCL     CI  -  11-0. 

C,5Hj804N,H01,2HjO  requires  n,O  =  10-2. 

Cj^HjjO^NjHCl  requires  CI  - 1 1  -2  per  cent. 

The  hydrohromide  separated  from  strong  alcohol  in  small,  laminar 
crystals  which  melted  at  230 — 231°;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
moderately  so  in  alcohol. 

01927,  dried  at  110°,  gave  01017  AgBr.     Br  -  22'5. 
Ci5H,j04N,HBr  requires  Br  — 22*1  per  cent. 

The  hydriodide,  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  was  obtained 
in  the  form  of  laminar  crystals  which  melted  at  213 — 214°;  the  salt 
is  moderately  soluble  in  water. 

01986  gave  0114  Agl.    1-311. 

CjjHjsO^NjHI  requires  1  —  31-1  per  cent. 

The  aurtchhride  was  precipitated  as  an  oil  which  solidified  after 
standing  for  several  days ;  it  was  recrystallised  from  hot  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  separated  in  imperfect  crystals  which  melted 
indefinitely  at  85 — 86°.  The  air-dried  salt  contains  a  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallisation  which  b  lost  at  100°. 

0-1324  air  dried  lost  00032  and  gave  0*041  Au.  Bfi'^2'i; 
An  =  310. 

CigH2304N,HAuCl4,H20  requires  HjO-2-8  ;  Au=r30-8  per  cent. 

The  plcUinichloride  separated  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  which  could 
not  be  obtained  crystalline.  The  picrate  crystallised  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  yellow,  matted  leaflets  which  melted  at  198 — 199°. 


H— CO-C^HiPN 


FhthalideoarboxyltrapeiTief  I       jNco^ 


This  tropeine  was  prepared  by  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  case  of  methylparaconyltropeine,  but  the  crude  base  was  purified 
through  the  hydrobromide ;  it  was  recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate, 
and  separated  in  square,  laminar  crystals  which  melted  at  79 — 80°. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  moderately  so  in  water  or  ether. 

0-2028  gave  05037  COg  and  01195  HgO.     C-67-7 ;  H-6-5. 
Ci^Hij^O^N  requires  C  =  67-8 ;  H  =  6*3  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride  separated  from  absolute  alcohol  in  laminar 
crystals  which  melted  and  decomposed  at  242 — 244°. 
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01 564  gave  00661  AgCl.     Cl  =  104. 

CiyHigO^NjHCl  requires  01  =  10-6  per  cent. 

The  hydrohvmidi  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  glistening  leaflets 
from '  alcohol,  and,  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  melted  at 
128 — 129^  The  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  contains  a 
molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation. 

01638  gave  0-2884  CX),  and  00774  HjO.     C  =  5M  ;  H  =  5-6. 
0-2014     „     0-0948  AgBr.     Br  =  20*0. 
0-2028     „     00955  AgBr.     Br  =  200. 
CiyHio04N,HBr,H,0  requires  C  =  610;  H  =  5-5;  Br- 200  per  cent. 

The  nitrate  crystallises  from  water  in  square  plates  or  in  tufts  of 
acicular  crystals ;  the  air-dried  salt  contains  water  of  crystallisation, 
and,  after  drying  at  HO"",  melted  at  169-— 171"".  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water  or  alcohol,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  ethe^. 

01822  air  dried  lost  0*0087  H^O.     H,0  =  4-8. 
0-1998  dried  at  110°  gave  0*4090  00^  and  01004  H^O.     0  =  55-8 ; 
H  =  56. 

CiyHigO^N,HNO„H,0  requires  H,0  =  4-7  per  cent. 
OiyHi^G^NjHNOg  requires  0  =  56-0 ;  H  =  55  per  cent. 

The  aurichloride  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  golden-yellow  leaflets 
which  melted  at  184— 185^ 

0-1776  gave  00546  Au.    Au=  307. 

Ci^HjgO^NjHAuOl^  requires  Au  =  30*8  per  cent. 

The  pliUiniehlaride  was  obtained  as  a  yellow,  amorphous  powder 
which  melted  at  234— 235^ 

^  0-208  gave  0-0396  Pt.    Pt - 19-0. 

(Oi^Hu>O^N)yH,Pt01g  requires  Pt  =  193  per  cent. 

OH 
Protoeatechyltropeine,  \       \ 

OO-OgHi^N 

This  tropeine  was  prepared  by  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  case  of  methylparaconyltropeine,  but  the  crude  base  was  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol;  it  separated  in  stout, 
acicular  crystals  which  melted  at  253 — 254°  with  decomposition.  The 
base  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 

01829  gave  0-4338  00,  and  01172  H^O.     0  =  64-7  ;  H  =  71. 
OjgHigO^N  requires  0  =  650  ;  H«  6*9  per  cent. 
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The  hydrochloride  crystallised  from  water  in  small,  glistening  plates 
or  needles  which  did  not  melt  below  300^ ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

0-2027  gave  00944  AgCl.    01  =  11-5. 

CigHigO^NjHCl  requires  01  =  11-3  per  cent. 

The  nitrate  was  so  rapidly  oxidised,  either  in  solution  or  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  that  it  was  not  further  investigated.  The  ouH- 
chloride  separated  as  an  amorphous  precipitate  which  rapidly  under- 
went reduction.  The  plcUinichloride  separated  from  a  hot  solution  in 
small,  laminar  crystals  which  melted  at  228 — 229^  with  effervescence ; 
it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

0-2019  gave  0-0404  Pt.    Pt  =  20-0. 

(Ci5Hig04N)j,H2PtClg  requires  Pt  =  20'2  per  cent. 

The  picrtUe  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  yellow  plates  which 
darkened  at  255°  and  decomposed  at  2,60—262° 


f>.o 


In  conclusion,  we  wisli  to  express  our  thanks  to  Professor  A.  W. 
Orossley  for  kindly  supplying  us  with  a  quantity  of  pimelic  acid,  which 
was  utilised  for  the  preparation  of  terebic  acid  by  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Lawrence  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  527). 

The  Wbllcomb  Ohkmical  Research  Laboeatories, 
London,  E.O. 


XLL — Studies    in    Asymmetric    Synthesis.     IV.     The 

Application  of  Grignard's  Reaction  for  Asymmetric 

Syntheses. 

By  Alexander  MoKenzie. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  paper  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1249)  that, 
when  ^-menthyl  benzoylformate  is  acted  on  by  magnesium  methyl 
iodide,  the  experimental  conditions  may  be  so  chosen  that  the  attack 
of  the  Grignard  reagent  takes  place  exclusively  at  the  carbonyl  group- 
ing of  the  ketonic  ester,  whilst  the  carboxyaryl  grouping  is  not 
attacked.  When  the  product  of  this  action  is  decomposed  by  ice  and 
mineral  acid,  a  mixture  of  unequal  amounts  of  ^menthyl  c?-phenyl- 
methylglycollate  and  ^menthyl  ^phenylmethylglycollate  is  produced, 
and,  when  this  mixture  is  saponified  by  an  excess  of  alkali  and  the 
resulting  menthol  completely  removed,  the  potassium  salt  formed  is 
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Isevorotatory,  as  also  is  the  acid  obtained  from  it.  The  asymmetric 
synthesis  of  an  optically  active  phenylmethylglycollic  acid  (atrolactinic 
acid)  was  therefore  accomplished   in   accordance   with   the   scheme : 

CgHg-CO-CO^H  (inactive)  —^  CgHg-CO-COg-CioHig  (active)  —^ 

CeHg-C-COg-CioHijj  (active)  — >  C^U^'Cj^-CO^JI  (active). 
OH  OH 

An  active  phenylethylglycollic  acid  can  be  synthesised  in  an  analogous 
manner. 

The  only  other  examples  of  the  genesis  of  optically  active  compounds 
by  asymmetric  synthesis  are  the  formation  of  a  Isavorotatory  valeric 
acid  from  methylethylmalonic  acid  by  the  agency  of  brucine  (Marck- 
wald,  Ber,,  1904,  37,  349)  and  the  formation  of  a  Isavorotatory  lactic 
acid  by  the  reduction  of  ^-menthyl  pyruvate  (McKenzie,  Trans.,  1905, 
87,  1373).* 

It  was  accordingly  of  interest  to  extend  the  application  of  Grignard's 
reaction  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  other  cases  of  asymmetric 
synthesis,  and  the  present  paper  contains  a  description  of  the  results 
so  far  attained  in  this  direction. 

The  action  of  magnesium  propyl  iodide,  magnesium  t^obutyl  iodide, 
magnesium  f^rt. -butyl  iodide,  and  magnesium  a-naphthyl  bromide 
respectively  on  ^menthyl  benzoylformate  was  investigated.  In  each 
case,  the  asymmetric  synthesis  of  a  substituted  glycollic  acid  was 
effected.  The  influence  of  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  hydrocarbon 
group  introduced  into  the  molecule  of  ^menthyl  benzoylformate  appears 
to  be  to  diminish  the  value  for  the  specific  rotation  of  the  mixture  of 
unequal  amounts  of  the  d-  and  ^-acids  obtained;  for  example,  the 
mixture  of  d-  and  ^phenylmethylglycollic  acids  resulting  from  the 
action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  i^menthyl  benzoylformate  is 
very  much  more  Isevorotatory  than  either  the  mixture  of  phenyl-^t- 
butylglycoUic  acids  resulting  from  the  action  of  magnesium  ter^.-butyl 
iodide  or  the  mixture  of  phenyl-a-naphthylglycollic  acids  resulting 
from  the  action  of  magnesium  a-naphthyl  bromide.  It  is  not,  however, 
permissible  to  conclude  from  this  result  that  the  ratio  of  I-  to  <£-acid 
produced  in  the  latter  cases  is  less  than  in  the  former,  since  neither  of 
those  substituted  glycollic  acids  has  yet  been  prepared  in  the  pure 
^  optically  active  form,  and  it  is  accordingly  impossible  to  state  whether 
^phenylmethylglycollic  acid  is  a  more  active  substance  than  ^phenyl- 
«er<.-butylglycollic  acid  or  ^pheny^a-naphthylglycollic  acid.  Again,  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  Grignard  reagent  and  the  conditions  under 

*  No  asymmetric  synthesis  of  a  sulphur  compound  is  recorded  by  Smiles  in  his 
paper  entitled  **  An  Asymmetric  Synthesjs  of  Quadrivalent  Sulphur  "  (Trans.  ^^95, 
87,  460). 
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which  its  action  on  the  ketonic  ester  is  conducted  doubtless  in  many 
cases  influence  the  extent  to  which  an  asymmetric  synthesis  takes  place* 
Whilst  the  activity  of  the  mixture  of  unequal  amounts  of  d-  and 
^-phenylmethylglyoollic  acids  obtained  from  ^-menthyl  benzoylformate 
does  not  very  appreciably  vary  with  variation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Grignard  reagent  is  employed,  the  case  is  different  when 
magnesium  wobutyl  iodide  acts  on  /-menthyl  benzoylformate,  since, 
when  the  Grignard  reagent  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  2^  mols.  of 
iodide  to  1  mol.  of  ester,  the  extent  of  the  asynmietric  synthesis  is 
much  less  marked  than  when  the  reagent  is  added  in  the  proportion  of 
1^  mols.  of  iodide  to  1  mol.  of  ester.  Besides,  in  the  preparation  of 
magnesium  tsobutyl  iodide,  it  was  found  that  the  reaction  was  always 
incomplete  when  equimolecular  weights  of  magnesium  and  iodide  inter- 
acted in  presence  of  anhydrous  ether,  a  certain  amount  of  metal  remain- 
ing undissolved.  In  the  experiments  quoted  in  this  paper,  accordingly, 
where  magnesium  isohutjl  iodide  was  added  in  the  proportion  of 
1^  mols.  to  1  mol.  of  ester,  the  action  on  the  ketonic  ester  was  probably 
incomplete,  so  that  one  might  expect  to  get  very  varying  results  with 
each  individual  experiment.  It  is  likely  that  the  formation  of 
magnesium  t^obutyl  iodide  is  accompanied  by  side  reactions  such  as 
Tschelinzeff  {J.  Eu88.  Phys,  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  38,  649)  has  described 
as  happening  during  the  formation  of  magnesium  uopropyl  iodide  in 
ethereal  solution.  In  the  latter  case,  2  mols.  of  the  iodide  are 
requisite  for  the  solution  of  1  mol.  of  magnesium  and,  in  addition  to 
the  normal  formation  of  the  organo-magnesium  compound,  both 
propane  and  propylene  are  produced,  thus :  ,2CHMe2l  +  Mg  = 
CH2Me2  +  CH2lCKMe  +  Mgl2 ;  as  much  as  41  per  cent,  of  the  iodide 
is  used  for  this  reaction  and  1  '47  per  cent,  of  it  undergoes  the  change 
represented  by  2CHMejT  +  Mg  =  2CHj:0HMe  +  Hg  -H  Mglj. 

In  an  asymmetric  synthesis,  an  optically  active  substance  is  gener- 
ated, without  any  analytical  separation,  from  a  non-asymmetric  one, 
in  which  a  carbon  atom  becomes  asymmetric  under  the  influence  of  an 
optically  active  asymmetric  grouping,  which  is  introduced  and  then 
eliminated.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  extent  of  a  synthesis  of 
this  kind,  as  measured  by  the  optical  activity  of  the  resulting  pro- 
duct, depends  on  the  numerical  value  of  the  optical  activity  of  the 
active  group  introduced  and  then  eliminated  was  tested  by  acting  on 
/-bomyl  benzoylformate  with  magnesium  alkyl  (or  aryl)  halides. 
^Borneol  is  not  so  strongly  Isevorotatory  as  ^-menthol,  the  specific 
rotations  in  ethyl -alcoholic  solution  being  respectively  -39*7^  and 
-49*4^  under  similar  conditions  of  temperature  and  concentration. 
It  was  thought  likely  that  the  influence  of  the  ^-bomyl  group  would 
be  less  marked  than  that  of  the  ^-menthyl  group,  and  experiment 
showed    this    to    be    the    case.      When    magnesium   methyl   iodide 
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(1^  mols.)  acted  on  ^bomyl  benzoylformate  (1  mol.)  under  the  con- 
ditions deficribed  in  the  experimental  portion  of  this  paper,  the 
mixture  of  atrolactinic  adds  obtained  had  [a]^'''  -1*9°  (cb7'57)  in 
ethyl-alcoholio  solution,  a  value  considerably  less  than  that  obtained 
from  ^menthyl  benzoylformate  under  similar  conditions,  namely, 
[a]}f  -9-5®  (0-9-0704).  The  interaction  of  magnesium  ethyl  iodide 
and  Mx>rnyl  benzoylformate  also  gave  a  lasvorotatory  mixture  of  phenyl- 
ethylglycollic  acids,* having  [a]ir  -4*2^  (c  =  17*052)  in  ethyl-alcoholic 
solution,  but,  as  the  specific  rotation  had  not  been  determined  with 
the  product  obtained  from  /-menthyl  benzoylformate  (Trans.,  1904, 
85,  1249),  the  results  are  not  comparable.  A  striking  observation  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  bomyl  as  contrasted  with  the  menthyl  group  was 
made  with  the  products  resulting  from  the  action  of  magnesium 
itfobutyl  iodide  and  magnesium  a-naphthyl  bromide  respectively  on 
^-bornyl  benzoylformate.  A  dextrorotatory  acid  mixture  was  obtained 
in  both  cases,  whereas  the  corresponding  acid  mixtures  obtained  from 
^menthyl  benzoylformate  were  lasvorotatory. 

The  asymmetric  synthesis  of  phenylmethylglycoUic  acid  can  be 
accomplished  not  only  by  the  action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on 
^menthyl  benzoylformate,  but  also  by  the  action  of  ma;  nesium  phenyl 
bromide  on  /-menthyl  pyruvate,  thus  : 

OHg-CO'OOjH  (inactive)  — >  CHg^OO-COj^CioHig  (active)  --> 
CgHg  hjs^    , 

CHg-C-COj-CioHi^  (active)  ->  CHj-C-COgH  (active). 
OH  OH 

Whilst  the  first  method,  however,  gives  an  asymmetric  synthesis  of 
the  ^acid,  the  latter  gives  an  asymmetric  synthesis  of  the  <i-acid,  the 
acid  mixture  obtained  having  [a]i''  +5*5°  (c=14-7)  in  ethereal 
solution.  The  mixture  of  d-  and  Z-phenylethylglycoUic  acids  obtained 
from  the  interaction  of  magnesium  ethyl  bromide  and  /-menthyl  - 
pyruvate  was  also  dextrorotatory,  although  the  rotation  was  not 
nearly  so  pronounced  as  with  the  mixture  of  phenylmethylglycoUic 
acids  referred  to. 

The  application  of  Grignard's  reaction  to  menthyl  esters  of  the 
acetoacetic  ester  type  was  also  studied.  Grignard,  who  examined  the 
action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl  acetoacetate,  found  that 
the  latter  compound  acts  in  this  case  in  accordance  with  its  enolic 
structure  {CompL  rend.,  1902,  134,  849;  Ann.  Chim.  Fhya.,  1902, 
[vii],  27,  548).  Now,  since  ethyl  acetoacetate  is  generally  regarded 
as  consisting  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  an  allelotropic  mixture 
of  the  ketonic  and  enolic  forms,  and  since  Lapworth  and  Hann 
(Trans.,  1902,  81,  1499)  conclude  that  /-menthyl  acetoacetate,  which 
can  readily  be  obtained  as  a  crystalline  solid  by  heating  ethyl  aceto- 
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acetate  with  /-menthol,  probably  possteses  the  ketonic  structure,  it 
appeared  possible  that  the  latter  compound  might  lend  itself  for  pur- 
poses of  asymmetric  synthesis..  If  it  reacted  with  magnesium  phenyl 
bromide,  for  instance,  in  the  ketonic  form,  then  the  following  changes 
might  be  effected  : 

CHg-CO-OHj-COj-CjHj  (inactive)  ^->  CHa-CO-CHg-COj-CioHio 

9aH5 
(active)  — >  OHj^n-OHa-COj-CioHi^  (active)  — > 

OH 

9aH5 
CHs'^-CHj'COgH  (active). 

It  was  found,  however,  that  /-menthyl  acetoacetate  reacts  in  accord- 
ance with  its  enolic  structure.  When  the  product  of  its  action  with 
magnesium  ethyl  bromide  was  decomposed  by  ice  and  mineral  acid,  the 
original  ester  was  regenerated.  The  following  equations  may  accord- 
ingly be  taken  as  representing  the  action : 

(1)  CH3-C(OH):CH-002-CioHi,  +  C ^-MgBr  -  C.R,  + 

CH3-C(0-MgBr):CH'C02-C,oH,,. 

(2)  CH,-C(0-MgBr):CH-CO,-CioHi9  -H  H^O  =  MgBr-OH  + 

CH3-C(OH):CH-C02-CioHio. 

This  result  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  since  it  has  been  found 
that  substances  which  in  solution  form  an  allelotropic  mixture,  such 
as  amides,  thioamides,  <bc.,  act  in  accordance  with  their  hydroxylic 
structure  (Tschugaeff,  Ber.,  1902,  35,  3912.  Compare  also  B^is, 
CampL  rend.y  1903,  137,  575). 

Grignard  (loc.  cit,)  has  further  shown  that  the  products  of  the 
action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl  ethylacetoacetate  are  the 
unchanged  ester  and  the  ester  OH'CMe^^GHEt'CO^Et,  the  latter  on 
hydrolysis  yielding  /9-hydroxy-/9-methyl-a-ethylbutyrio  acid, 

OH-CMej'CHEt-COaH. 
When  the  action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl  ethylaceto- 
acetate  was  conducted  at  a  higher  temperature  than  in  the  case  just 
quoted,  the  unchanged  ester  and  the  glycol,  OH'OMej'CHEt'CMej'OH, 
were  formed.  Those  results  showed  that  ethyl  ethylacetoacetate 
reacted  both  in  its  ketonic  and  enolic  forms. 

By  the  action  of  magnesium  ethyl  bromide  on  ^menthyl  ethyl- 
acetoacetate, which  is  easily  prepared  by  heating  ethyl  ethylaceto- 
acetate with  ^mentho],  the  formation  of  an  optically  active  j^hydroxy- 
ajS-diethylbutyric  acid  was  not  observed,  although  there  was  evidence 
that  a  mixture  of  unequal  amounts  of  menthyl  esters  had  actually 
been  produced. 
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When  Z-menthyl  diethylacetoacetate  was  acted  on  by  magnesium 
ethyl  bromide  or  by  magnesium  phenyl  bromide,  no  evidence  of  an 
asymmetric  synthesis  was  obtained^  although  in  this  case,  where  the 
ester  contains  no  hydrozyl  group,  the  reaction  must  have  taken  place 
at  the  ketonic  group.  Disruption  of  the  molecule  apparently  took 
place  most  probably  during  the  saponification  by  alkali  (compare 
Grignard,  loc.  dt.). 

A  slight  asymmetric  synthesis  was  detected  when  magnesium  phenyl 
bromide  acted  on  /-menthyl  IsBVulate,  the  Iravorotation  observed 
being  presumably  due  to  the  formation  of   the  asymmetric  lactone, 

CMePh<g5?o>CJH2. 

EXPEBIMENTAL. 

The  asymmetric  synthesis  of  Z-phenylmethylglycolUc  acid  (atro- 
lactinic  acid),  recorded  in  a  former  paper  {loc.  dt.),  can  also  be  accom- 
plished when  a  large  excess  of  alkali  is  used  for  the  saponification  of 
the  mixture  of  unequal  amounts  of  /-menthyl /-phenylmethylglycoUate 
and  /-menthyl  ^-phenylmethylglycollate  resulting  from  the  action  of 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  ^menthyl  benzoylformate.  In  other 
words,  the  alkali  did  not  exert  a  racemising  influence  such  as  the 
author  has  already  observed  in  the  saponification  of  unequal  amounts 
of  Z-menthyl  d-  and  Z-mandelates.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  ensure 
the  complete  saponiBcation  of  the  ester  mixture  resulting  from  the 
Grignard  reaction  in  question  in  order  to  prove  that  the  rotations 
observed  were  actually  due  to  an  asymmetric  synthesis  and  not  to  a 
resolution  of  a  partially  racemic  ester  by  the  fractional  hydrolysis 
method,  first  used  by  Marckwald  and  McKenzie.  Thus,  if  it  were 
the  case  that  the  product  of  the  action  is  ^menthyl  {/^phenylmethyl- 
glycollate  and  not  a  mixture  of  unequal  amounts  of  the  d-  and 
Msomerides,  saponification  by  an  insufficiency  of  potassium  hydroxide 
would  yield  an  optically  active  potassium  salt  (compare  McKenzie  and 
Thompson,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1004).  In  the  experiments  formerly 
quoted,  due  regard  was  paid  to  thijs  consideration,  precautions  being 
taken  that  the  ester  mixture  was  completely  saponified ;  the  following 
may,  however,  be  submitted  as  corroborative  evidence.  The  action  of 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  (1  mol.)  on  5  grams  of  ^menthyl  benzoyl- 
formate (1  mol.)  was  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  the  second  experi- 
ment formerly  described  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1260),  and  the  ester 
mixture  was  boiled  for  one  and  a  half  hours  under  a  reflux  condenser 
j^ith  50  C.C.  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  containing  3*1  grams  of 
alkklL  After  sixteen  hours,  the  mixture  was  again  boiled  for  one 
hour  and  the  alcohol  and  menthol  entirely  removed.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  salt  (20  c.c.)  obtained  was  lievorotatory,  14  c.c. 
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in  a  l-dcm.  tube  giving  od  ~1'50°,  whilst  the  resulting  acid  (2*1 
grams)  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  gave  1^2,  0»  13*266,  aj,  -2*25% 
[a]]>  -  8*5^.  Although  the  saponification  was  in  this  case  conducted 
with  a  large  excess  of  alkali,  the  rotation  of  the  acid  was  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  case,  when  the  specific  rotation  of  the  acid 
was  -8*3*'. 

Whilst  the  mixture  of  phenylmethylglycollates  is  readily  saponified 
by  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  the  saponification  is  slow  when 
aqueous  baryta  is  useJ.  A  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide 
(1^  mols.)  in  25  c.c  of  ether  was  added  within  a  minute  to  5  grams 
(I  mol.)  of  Z-menthyl  benzoylformate  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  ether, 
and,  when  the  vigorous  action  had  subsided,  the  product  was  boiled  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  ester  mixture  obtained  after  the  addition 
of  ice  and  hydrochloric  acid  was  freed  from  ether  and  then  heated  on 
the  water-bath  for  twenty-four  hours  with  a  solution  of  10  grams  of 
barium  hydroxide  in  100  c.c.  of  water  and  the  product  distilled  in  a 
current  of  steam  for  several  hours  until  all  the  menthol  had  been 
removed.  The  excess  of  barium  hydroxide  was  separated  by  means  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  barium  salt  concentrated 
to  52  C.C.,  of  which'  28  cc,  when  examined  in  a  4-dcm.  tube,  gave 
ajf  -1'4P.  The  concentration  of  the  solution  (tfa  3*634)  was  esti- 
mated by  evaporating  10  cc.  to  dryness  and  then  drying  the  residue 
at  140^;  whence  [o JIT  -9*7°. 

0*3634  gave  0*1802  BaSO^.    Ba»  29  2. 

C^gHigO^Ba  requires  Ba=»29*4  per  cent. 

Actum  qf  Magnenwn  Propyl  Iodide  on  l-Menthyl  Benzoylformate, 

When  a  large  excess  of  magnesium  propyl  iodide  was  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  2*8  grams  of  ester  in  15  cc.  of  ether,  the  substituted  glycollic 
acid  obtained  was  found  to  contain  some  benzoylformic  acid  in 
admixture  with  it.  The  acid  was  Isevorotatory,  1  gram  dissolved  in 
14  cc  of  ethyl  alcohol  giving  a^  -  0*28°  {I  =  2). 

Action  of  Magnesium  'vsoButyl  Iodide  on  \-Menthyl  Benzoylformate. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  (1  \  mols.)  in  tsobutyliodide  (1^  mols.)  and  30 
c.c.  of  ether  was  added  by  means  of  the  siphon  apparatus  previously 
described  (foe.  cit.)  within  an  interval  of  forty  minutes  to  a  solution  of 
5  grams  of  ester  (1  mol.)  in  20  c.c.  of  ether.  The  action  was  accom- 
panied by  the  separation  of  iodine,  the  tint  of  which  disappeared  as  the 
addition  of  the  niagnesium  compound  proceeded.  After  twelve  hours, 
the  product  was  decomposed  by  the  successive  addition  of  crushed  ice 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  ethereal  solution  decolorised  by 
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sulphurous  acid.  The  product  obtained  after  removal  of  the  ether  was 
then  saponified  by  a  solution  of  5  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  a 
mixture  of  50  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  20  c.c.  of  water.  After  the 
solution  had  remained  for  five  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  was 
boiled  for  two  hours,  the  ethyl  alcohol  was  removed  by  evaporation, 
water  was  added,  and  the  precipitated  menthol  drained  off.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  salt,  from  which  the  menthol  was  entirely 
removed,  was  decolorised  by  charcoal,  acidified  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
extracted  with  ether.  A  deliquescent  acid  was  obtained,  which  proved 
to  be  Isevorotatory,  its  rotation  in  ethyl  alcohol  being  Z  =  2,  c  =  12*l, 
a"'  -  4  09°,  [a]})*'  ~  16-9°.  The  concentration  was  determined  by  with- 
drawing an  aliquot  portion,  evaporating  off  the  solvent,  and  weighing 
the  residue,  dried  at  100°.  An  analysis  of  the  silver  salt  of  this  acid 
showed  that  it  contained  some  benzoylformic  acid,  since  the  percent-^ 
age  of  silver  was  35'8,  whereas  CigH^^OgAg  requires  Ag=34*3  per 
cent. 

The  acid  resulting  from  other  experiments  on  the  action  of  magnesium 
t^obutyl  iodide  on  /-menthyl  benzoyl  formate  had  not  such  a  marked 
rotation  as  in  the  instance  quoted.  The  experimental  conditions  were, 
however,  purposely  varied  in  each  case  and  the  solutions  submitted  to 
polarimetric  examination  had,  in  each  separate  experiment,  to  be 
heated  under  varying  conditions  with  charcoal  in  order  to  obtain 
results  on  which  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  experiment  just  quoted 
was  repeated  with  the  following  modifications. 

The  Grignard  reagent  (1|  mols.)  was  added  within  an  interval  of 
thirty  minutes  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  5  grams  of  the  ester  (1  mol.) 
and  the  product  boiled  for  one  hour.  The  ester  mixture  was  saponified 
by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  4*3  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  50  c.c. 
of  ethyl  alcohol.  The  acid  obtained  was  crystallised  from  water ;  the 
small  crop  which  separated  was  inactive,  whilst  the  filtrate  (28  c.c.)  gave 
onlyao  -0-40°  (^^  4). 

In  another  experiment,  the  Grignard  reagent  (1^  mols.)  was  added  to 
an  ethereal  solution  of  the  ester  (5  grams,  1  mol.)  within  forty-five 
minutes  and  the  solution  then  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  for  eighteen  hours.  The  ester  mixture,  obtained  as  usual) 
was  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  5*2  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  50  c.c. 
of  ethyl  alcohol  and  after  twelve  hours  was  boiled  for  one  hour  ;  2  grams 
of  acid  were  obtained  which,  when  made  up  to  14  c.c.  with  ethyl  alcohol, 
gave^  =  2,aS-  -  1*42°,  and  [a]!}'- 5°. 

>  When  the  action  was  conducted  with  a  larger  excess  of  the  Grignard 
reagent,  the  asymmetric  synthesis  was  less  marked.  A  solution  of 
magnesium  mbutyl  iodide  (2^  mols.)  in  20  c.c.  of  ether  was  added 
within  one  minute  to  a  solution  of  5  grams  of  ester  (1  mol.)  in  32  c.c. 
of  ether ;  t!|e  product  of  the  vigorous  action  was  then  boiled  for  half 
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an  hour.  The  saponification  of  the  ester  mixture  was  conducted  by 
dissolving  it  in  a  solution  of  4*6  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  50  c.c. 
of  ether,  and,  after  twelve  hours,  boiling  the  mixture  for  one  and  a  half 
hours :  2*1  grams  of  acid  were  obtained,  which,  when  made  to  14  c.c- 
with  ethyl  alcohol,  gave  only  Z  =  2,  a©  -  0*35°. 

Actionff  MagrkMium  iert.-Butyl  Iodide  on  l-MerUhylBenzoyl/ormate. 

Magnesium  (0*53  gram,  1}  mols.)  was  added  to  a  mixture  of  ter^-butyl 
iodide  (4  grams,  1^  mols.)  and  20  c.c.  of  ether.  The  action  began  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  but,  after  heating  for  four  and  a  half  hours, 
it  was  found  that  0*16  gram  of  metal  was  not  dissolved.  The  solution 
was  quickly  added  to  a  solution  of  4  grams  of  ester  in  20  c.c.  of  ether. 
After  twenty-four  hours,  the  product  was  heated  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  manipulated  in  the  usual  manner,  the  saponification  of  the 
ester  mixture  having  been  conducted  by  boiling  for  forty-five  minutes 
with  a  solution  of  3*3  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  25  c.c.  of  ethyl 
alcohol.  Only  0*86  gram  of  acid  was  obtained  and  this,  when  dissolved 
in  ethyl  alcohol  and  then  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  (14  c.c),  gave 
a©  -  0*07°,  a  reading  which,  although  feeble,  was  quite  distinct  with 
the  polarimeter  used. 

In  a  second  experiment,  where  2^  mols.  of  the  Grignard  reagent  were 
used,  0*93  gram  of  acid  was  obtained  from  4  grams  of  ester  and  this, 
when  dissolved  in  ethyl  alcohol  as  before,  gave  a}f  -  0*09°. 

Action  of  Magnesium  a-Ndphthyl  Bromide  on  \-Menthyl  Benzoyl/ormate, 

A  solution  of  magnesium  a-naphthyl  bromide  (2^  mols.)  in  25  c.c.  of 
ether  was  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  5  grams  of  ^menthyl  benzoyl- 
formate  (1  mol.)  in  25  c.c.  of  ether.  At  first  a  red  coloration  was  im- 
parted to  the  solution,  butthisdisappearedastheaddition of  the  Grignard 
reagent  proceeded.  The  action  was  moderated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  ether  was  gently  boiling  during  the  addition.  After  two  days  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  the  product  was  decomposed  first  by  crushed 
ice  and  then  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  ether  was  removed  from  the 
ethereal  solution,  and  the  residual  oil  submitted  to  distillation  in  steam 
until  all  the  naphthalene  had  been  separated.  The  remaining  oil  was 
then  extracted  with  ether,  the  ether  expelled,  and  the  saponification  con- 
ducted by  boiling  for  two  hours  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  (5  grams).  The  alcohol  was  expelled,  water  added,  and  the 
precipitated  menthol  drained  oS,  After  the  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  salt  had  been  completely  freed  from  menthol  and  after 
attempts  to  decolorise  it  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  brought  down  a  voluminous  precipitate  of  the  substituted 
glycollic  acid,  which  was  quantitatively  extracted  with  ether.     The 
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acid,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  was  finally  decolorised  with 
difficulty  by  heating  with  charcoal  its  solution  in  a  mixture  of  ethyl 
alcohol  and  water. 

A  mixture  of  i-  and  ^acids  (3 '3  grams)  was  withdrawn,  whilst  the 
filtrate,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  then  dissolvfed  in  acetone 
(0-17  gram  of  acid  in  14  c.c.  of  solution),  gave  a©  -  0-25°  (/=  2).  The 
whole  of  the  acid  obtained  was  then  converted  into  barium  salt,  which 
was  crystallised  from  water,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble.  The  crop 
which  separated  gave,  on  analysis,  Ba~19'2,  whereas  CggH^^O^Ba 
requires  Ba  =  19-7  per  cent.;  the  filtrate  (14  c.c.)  gave  ajf  —0-35° 
{1  =  2). 

A  second  experiment  was  more  successful.  The  saponification  of  the 
product  obtained  after  the  removal  of  the  naphthalene  was  conducted 
by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  5*2  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in 
50  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  The  barium  salt 
obtained  was  crystallised  from  water.  Barium  phenyl-a-'napMhyU 
glycollate  separates  from  a  mixture  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  water  in  glassy 
prisms. 

0-3748  (dried  at  130—140°)  gave  01244  BaSO^. 

Ba  =  19-54 ;  O^^fifidk  requires  Ba=  19*87  per  cent. 

The  filtrate  (28  c.c.)  gave  ;  =  4,  c  =  1-022,  ai>  -  0-45°,  [o]d  - 11*0^ 


Action  of  Magnesium  Methyl  Iodide  on  l-Bomyl  Benzoyl/ormate. 

l-Bornyl  benzoyl/ormate  was  conveniently  prepared  as  follows. 
Benzoylformic  acid  was  heated  on  a  boiling  water-bath  for  ten  hours 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  Z-borneol,  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
chloride  having  been  passed  at  intervals  into  the  mixture.  The 
ethereal  solution  of  the  product  was  washed  successively  with  water 
and  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  the  ether  removed,  and  the  product  dis- 
tilled in  a  current  of  steam  until  the  bomeol  was  practically  all  re- 
moved. The  residue,  which  solidified  on  cooling,  was  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  ethyl  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  colourless, 
glassy  prisms  with  pyramidal  ends ;  it  melts  at  42 — 43°. 

0-1897  gave  0-5252  CO^  and  01326  Bfi.     C  =  75*5 ;  H  =  78. 
CjgHgjOg  requires  0  =  75*6 ;  H  =  7*7  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  its  specific  rotation  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution 
gave  the  result :  /  =  2,  c  =  10-819,  a?"  -  576°,  [a]r  -  26*6°. 

The  ester  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  ethyl  alcohol  and  easily  soluble  in 
cold  chloroform,  acetone,  benzene,  carbon  tetrachloride,  or  light 
petroleum. 

When  exposed  to  bright  sunlight,  the  ester  assumed  an  ochreous  tint 
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iu  the  course  of  two  minutes,  and  after  five  minutes  the  tint  had 
attained  its  maximum ;  when  placed  in  the  dark,  the  crystals  again 
became  colourless  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  hours.  When  the  colourless 
crystals  were  exposed  for  five  minutes  to  the  light  from  an  arc  lamp, 
they  also  assumed  an  ochreous  tint. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  (1^  mols.)  in  20  c.c.  of  ether 
was  quickly  dropped  by  means  of  a  siphon  into  a  solution  of  5  grams 
of  ester  (1  mol.)  in  20  cc.  of  ether  cooled  at  0°.  The  violent  action 
was  accompanied  by  the  separation  of  iodine.  After  the  product  had 
been  boiled  for  one  and  a  quarter  hours,  ice  and  dilute  acetic  acid  were 
successively  added,  and  the  ethereal  solution,  from  which  the  acetic  acid 
was  removed,  evaporated.  Thirty  c.c.  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
(1  cc.  a:  0*0565  gram  of  KOH)  were  added,  and  after  eighteen  hours 
the  solution  was  boiled  for  one  hour.  The  alcohol  was  evaporated, 
water  added,  and  the  precipitated  borneol  drained  off.  The  filtrate, 
which  was  extracted  with  ether  and  then  evaporated  for  several  hours 
to  ensure  the  complete  removal  of  the  borneol,  was  found  to  be 
Isevorotatory.  After  acidification  by  sulphuric  acid  and  decolorisation 
by  charcoal,  the  acid  was  extracted  with  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution ^ 
dried  by  sodium  sulphate,  yielded  2*12  grams  of  an  acid  crydtallising 
in  leaflets.  This,  when  dried  at  100°,  gave  the  following  rotation  in 
ethyl-alcoholic  solution:  Z  =  4,  c  =  7-57,  og''  -057^  [a]}?"'  -1-9° 
After  removal  of  the  alcohol,  the  acid  was  dried  at  100°  and  analysed 
by  titration  with  standard  sodium  hydroxide  : 

1*5516  required  18*9  c.c.  alkali  (0*4964iV)  for  neutralisation,  the 
amount  calculated  for  C^H^qOjj  being  18*8  cc. 

In  a  second  experiment,  where  the  addition  of  the  Grignard  reagent 
(1^  mols.)  to  the  ester  (1  mol.,  5  grams)  was  conducted  within  an  interval 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  instead  of  quickly,  as  in  the  experiment  just 
described,  and  where  the  saponification  of  the  resulting  ester  mixture 
was  effected  by  a  solution  of  2*5  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in 
30  cc.  of  ethyl  alcohol,  the  rotation  of  the  acid  obtained  was  practically 
the  same  as  before,  namely,  Z  =  2,  c-1118,  ai>  -0*36°,  [ajo  -  1-6°  (in 
ethyl-alcoholic  solution).  After  the  alcohol  had  been  expelled  from  the 
latter  solution  and  the  residue  crystallised  from  water,  a  crop  of 
vatrolactinic  acid  was  obtained,  whilst  the  filtrate  gave  [a]©  -  4-2° 
(c-2-33). 

Action  of  Magnesium  Ethyl  Iodide  on  X-Bomyl  Benzoylformnte. 

Magnesium  ethyl  iodide  (1^  mols.)  in  ethereal  solution  (30  c.c)  was 
added  within  half  an  hour  to  a  solution  of  12  grams  (1  mol.)  of 
^bomyl  benzoylformate  in  30  cc.  of  ether.     After  Vie  mixture  had 
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been  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  one  hour,  it 
was  boiled  for  one  hoar  and  decomposed  in  the  usual  manner  by  ice 
and  mineral  acid.  The  ester  mixture  resulting  from  the  ethereal 
extract  was  a  yellow,  viscid  oil  (13*25  grams),  which  was  saponified 
by  being  heated  for  one  hour  with  a  solution  of  2*95  grams  of 
potassium  hydroxide  in  100  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol.  The  .alkaline 
aqueous  solution,  resulting  after  the  removal  of  the  ethyl  alcohol  and 
the  borneol,  was  neutralised  by  hydrochloric  acid,  decolorised  by 
charcoal,  and  concentrated  to  25  cc,  of  which  14  cc,  examined 
in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  ajf  -1-70°.  The  phenylethylglycoUic  acid 
(4*3  grams)  obtained  by  acidifying  the  potassium  salt  and  then 
extracting  with  ether  crystallised  in  long,  fine  needles  which  were 
dried  at  100^  and  then  polarimetrically  examined  in  ethyl-alcoholic 
solution  :  Z=  1,  c=  17-052,  aJT  -  0-72^  [a]}r  -  4-2<^. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  alcohol,  the  residual  acid  was  exactly 
neutralised  by  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  phenylethylglycoUate  thus  obtained  gave  /»1,  0  s  27*71, 
a}f  -0-90°,  [a]lf  -3-2°.  The  concentration  was  determined  by 
evaporating  o£E  the  water  from  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  solution 
and  drying  the  residue  at  140°  until  constant  in  weight. 

0-2266  (dried  at  140°)  gave  0-0915  K^SO^.     K  =  18- 1. 
CiQHjjOgK  requires  K=  17*9  per  cent. 

Action  of  Magnesium  isoButyl  Iodide  on  l-Bomyl  Benzoylformate, 

A  solution  of  magnesium  (1^  mols.)  in  uobutyl  iodide  (1^  mols.)  and 
25  cc.  of  ether  was  added  within  an  interval  of  one  hour  to  a  solution 
of  10-8  grams  of  /-bornyl  benzoylformate  (I  mol.)  in  25  c.c.  of  ether. 
After  two  days,  the  product  was  decomposed  in  the  usual  manner  by  ice 
and  mineral  acid  and  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite.  The  ester  mixture  remaining 
after  the  removal  of  the  ether  was  submitted  to  distillation  in  steam, 
when  no  Mobutyl  iodide  was  detected  in  the  distillate;  it  was  then 
saponified  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  8*2  grams  of  potassium 
hydroxide  in  a  mixture  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  water,  the  mixture 
having  been  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  two  days, 
after  which  it  was  boiled  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  The  ethyl  alcohol 
and  borneol  were  removed  as  usual  and  the  aqueous  solution  (50  c.&), 
which  was  decolorised  with  some  difficulty  by  animal  charcoal,  proved 
to  be  dextrorotatory,  28  cc.  of  it  in  a  4-dcm.  tube  giving  aif  +0*19°. 
The  potassium  salt,  when  acidified  and  extracted  with  ether,  yielded 
3*6  grams  of  a  crystalline  acid,  which  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution 
(14  cc)  gave  ;»2,  a^'  +050°  The  ethyl  alcohol  was  expeUed  and 
the  residue  eryst^lised  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum. 
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The  crop,  which  separated  as  glistening  needles  grouped  in  rosettes, 
melted  at  119 — 120^  after  having  first  been  dried  at  100%  and  was 
inactive.  The  filtrate  contained  2*2  grams  of  acid  and  was  dextro- 
rotatory ;  the  silver  salt  was  analysed. 

0-4338  gave  0-1517  Ag.     Ag  =  34-2. 

CijHjgOgAg  requires  Ag  =  34'3  per  cent. 

Adion  of  Magnenum  a-Na/pkthyl  Bromide  on  l-Bomyl  BenzoylformaU. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  a-naphthyl  bromide  (2^  mols.)  in  32  c.c. 
of  ether  was  gradually  added  within  an  interval  of  forty  minutes  to  a 
solution  of  10  grams  of  Z-bornyl  benzoylformate  (1  mol.)  in  25  c.c.  of 
ether.  After  twelve  hours,  the  product  was  decomposed  in  the  usual 
manner  and  the  naphthalene  removed  from  it  by  distillation  in  steam. 
The  residue  in  the  flask  was  a  yellow,  semi-solid  mass  and  the 
supernatant  aqueous  solution  was  neutral.  After  it  had  been  found 
that  the  saponification  could  not  readily  be  effected  by  aqueous 
potassium  hydroxide  (9 '6  grams),  ethyl  alcohol  was  added  and 
the  saponification  completed  by  boiling  for  several  hours.  The 
ethyl  alcohol  and  bomeol  were  removed,  but  it  was  not  found  possible 
to  decolorise  the  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  salt  to  an  extent 
necessary  for  accurate  polarimetric  observations.  The  acid  obtained 
by  acidifying  the  potassium  salt  and  extracting  with  ether  was 
crystallised  first  from  a  mixture  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  water  and  then 
from  chloroform,  after  which  treatment  it  was  optically  inactive.  For 
analysis,  the  acid  was  dried  at  100°. 

0-1976  gave  05618  OOa  and  00941  Kfi.    0 « 77-6 ;  H « 5-3. 
CigH^^Oj  requires  0  =  77-7  ;  H-5-1  per  cent. 

i'Phmyl-a-napfUhylglyc6llic  cteid,  when  dehydrated  at  100°,  melts  at 
143 — 144°  to  a  green  liquid;  it  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in 
hot  benzene,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  separates  in  glassy  prisms 
grouped  in  rosettes.  It  is  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  chloroform,  from  which  it  separates  in  needles; 
it  dissolves  with  difficulty  both  in  hot  and  cold  light  petroleum  and 
in  carbon  tetrachloride ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  acetone  or  cold  ethyl 
alcohol. 

The  mother  liquors,  from  which  the  t-acid  (4-2  grams)  had  been 
removed  by  filtration,  and  which  contained  the  optically  active  product 
of  the  asymmetric  synthesis,  were  evaporated,  but  the  dark  brown  mass 
thus  obtained,  when  boiled  in  various  organic  solvents  with  animal 
charcoal,  could  not  be  sufficiently  decolorised.  The  following  method^ 
however,  was  successful.  The  acid  was  boiled  with  water,  charcoali 
and  an  excess  of  barium  carbonate  for  several  days.     A  considerable 
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amount  of  water  was  necessary  to  bring  all  the  barium  salt  into 
solution.  The  aqueous  solution  (28  c.c.)  which  was  filtered  off  from 
charcoal,  barium  carbonate,  and  some  barium  r-phenyl-a-naphthyl- 
glycollate  gave  the  following  rotation:  Z  =  4,  c  =  2*456,  a}f  +  0'96°, 
[a]l?-  +  9-8°. 

The  concentration  of  the  salt  was  determined  by  withdrawing  10  cc 
of  the  solution,  evaporating  off  the  water,  and  drying  the  residue  at 
130°  until  constant  in  weight. 

Action  of  Magnesium  Ethyl  Bromide  on  VMenthyl  Pyruvate. 

The  ^menthyl  pyruvate  used  for  this  action  was  portion  of  the 
product  employed  for  the  asymmetric  synthesis  of  Mactic  acid  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  1373);  it  had  [ajS^  -  92-8^  A  solution  of  magnesium 
ethyl  bromide  (2^  mols.)  in  25  c.c.  of  ether  was  added  within  an 
interval  of  thirty  minutes  to  a  solution  of  11  grams  of  Z-menthyl 
pyruvate  (1  mol.)  in  25  c.c.  of  ether.  The  actiop,  which  was  very 
vigorous,  was  accompanied  in  the  initial  stages  by  the  separation  of  a 
white  solid  which  gradually  dissolved,  whilst  the  solution  assumed  a 
green  tint.  After  twelve  hours,  the  product  was  decomposed  as 
usual  &nd  the  ester  mixture  obtained  as  a  dark  green  oil,  which 
became  brown  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  4*4  grams  of  potassiuni 
hydroxide  in  40  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol,  the  solution  having  been  boiled  for 
one  and  a  half  hours.  After  removal  of  the  methyl  alcohol  and  menthol, 
the  solution  of  potassium  salt  was  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  extracted  with  ether.  The  resulting  acid  was  converted  into 
barium  salt,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  was  decolorised  by  charcoal 
and  a  crop  withdrawn,  whilst  the  filtrate  (18  c.c.)  gave  /-I,  c  =  15"8, 
a,>  +  0-20°  The  acid  obtained  from  this  solution  of  barium  salt 
gradually  crystallised  in  the  form  of  silky  needles,  and*  a  portion,  whea 
sublimed,  had  the  properties  of  i-methylethylglycollic  acid  already 
described  by  E.  Frankland  and  Duppa  {Annaleny  1865,  136,  37) ;  it 
melted  at  67° 

Action  qf  Magnesium  Phenyl  Bromide  on  l-Menthyl  Pyruvate*, 

A  solution  of  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  (1 J  mols.)  in  30  c.c.  of  ether 
was  added  within  an  interval  of  thirty  minutes  to  a  solution  of  18  grams 
of  ^menthyl  pyruvate  (1  mol.)  in  50  c.c.  of  ether.  After  eighteen 
hours,  the  product  was  decomposed  as  usual  and  the  ester  mixture 
saponified  by  being  boiled  for  one  hour  with  a  solution  of  6  2  grams  of 
potassium  hydroxide  in  100  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol.  Attempts  to 
decolorise  the  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  salt,  which  had  been 
freed  from  menthol,  were  unsuccessful.  The  free  acid,  however,  was 
decolorised  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution  with  charcoal.     A  crop  of 
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an  optically  inactive  acid  was  removed,  which  analysis  and  melting 
point  determinations  showed  to  be  i-atrolactinic  acid.  The  filtrate 
(30  c.c.)  proved  to  be  dextrorotatory,  28  c.c.  in  a  4-dcm.  tube  giving 
aD  +  2'14^.  The  concentration  of  the  solution,  as  determined  by 
titrating  an  aliquot  portion  of  it  with  standard  alkali,  was  c»  2*9784, 
whence  [a]i,  + 180°. 

A  second  experiment  was  performed  in  order  to  confirm  this 
dextrorotation.  A  solution  of  the  Grignard  reagent  {1\  mols.)  in 
25  c.c.  of  ether  was  added  within  an  interval  of  thirty-five  minutes  to  a 
solution  of  10  grams  of  ester  (1  mol.)  in  25  c.c.  of  ether.  The  ester 
mixture,  obtained  as  usual,  was  in  this  case  saponified  by  dissolving  it 
in  50  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol,  adding  3*6  grams  of  solid  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  then  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  overnight,  and 
finally  boiling  for  one  hour  after  the  addition  of  a  few  c.c.  of  water. 
The  ethereal  solution  of  the  acid^  decolorised  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  previous  experiment,  measured  24  cc,  of  which  14  c.c.  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube  gave  ajf  +  1*6^;  its  concentration,  as  determined  by 
titration  against  standard  baryta,  was  c  =3 14*7,  whence  [a]if +  5  4°. 
The  whole  of  the  acid  obtained  was  converted  into  barium  salt 
(50  cc),  28  c.c.  of  the  aqueous  solution  giving  a^  +  1-89°  in  a  4-dcm. 
tube.  The  concentration,  as  determined  by  withdrawing  an  aliquot 
portion  and  drying  it  at  130°  until  constant  in  weight,  was  c  =  5*034, 
whence  [a]}r  + 9*4°. 

The  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide 
(1^  mols.)  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  ether  on  5  grams  of  Z-menthyl 
pyruvate  (1  mol.)  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  ether  was  optically  inactive, 
a  result  which  was  expected,  as  no  asymmetric  synthesis  was  possible 
under  these  conditions. 


Action  of  Afagnesium  Alhyl  Halides  on  l-Menthyl  Acetoacetate. 

Mtfenthyl  acetoacetate  has  already  been  described  by  Cohn 
(MonaUKy  1900,  21,  200),  Cohn  and  Tauss  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  731),  and 
Lapworth  and  Hann  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1499).  The  method  of  pre- 
paration described  by  those  authors  was  slightly  modified.  A  mixture 
of  ^menthol  (1|  mols.)  and  ethyl  acetoacetate  (1  mol.)  was  heated  in 
a  parafiin-bath  at  140 — 150°  for  six  hours.  The  bulk  of  residual  menthol 
was  then  removed  by  distillation  in  steam,  and  the  product  remaining 
in  the  flask  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  dried,  the 
ether  removed,  and  the  product  fractionated  under  diminished  pressure. 
^Menthyl  acetoacetate,  obtained  in  this  manner,  boiled  at  146 — 147° 
under  9  mm.  pressure  (Cohn  gives  145°  under  9  mm.  pressure),  readily 
solidified,  and  had  the  following  rotation  in  ethyl -alcoholic  solution  : 
?=2,  c  =  5*24,  a?- -7*35°,  [a]jr-701°. 
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Lapworth  and  Hann  give  [ajD-SS'S**  for  c=l"5  (temperature  not 
qnoted).     No  mtiltirotation  in  ethyl-alooholic  solution  was  obsenred. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  (1^  mols.)  in  20  c.c.  of 
ether  was  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  10  grams  of  ^menthyl 
acetoacetate  (1  mol.).  The  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  salt, 
obtained  by  the  methods  previously  indicated,  was  decolorised  and 
proved  to  be  inactive. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  ethyl  bromide  (1^  mols.)  in  33  c.c.  of 
ether  was  gradually  added  within  an  interval  of  forty  minutes  to  a 
solution  of  8*7  grams  of  menthyl  acetoacetate  (1  mol.)  in  21  c.c.  of  ether. 
The  action  was  vigorous,  the  white  precipitate  at  first  formed  gradually 
disappearing.  After  eighteen  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
ice  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  were  successively  added,  the  ethereal 
solution  removed,  and  the  aqueous  solution  extracted  twice  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  extracts  were  united,  washed  once  with  a  little  water, 
and  dried  over  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  ether,  an  oil  was  obtained  which  quickly  crystallised  to  a  solid 
mass  when  nucleated  with  menthyl  acetoacetate.  A  determination  of 
the  specific  rotation  of  the  product  (7 '6  grams)  in  ethyl-alooholic 
solution  proved  it  to  be  ^menthyl  acetoacetate:  1^2,  c^ 5*333,  aj^ 


AeUan  of  Magnesium  Ethyl  Bromide  on  hMenthyl  EthylacetoacetaU. 

I'MwUhyl  ethylaoetoaeetate  was  prepared  as  follows:  equimolecular 
weights  of  ethyl  ethylacetoacetate  and  ^menthol  were  heated  for  five 
hours  in  an  oil-bath  at  145 — 155°.  The  bulk  of  the  menthol  was 
removed  by  distillation  of  the  product  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  the 
remaining  aqueous  liquid,  which  was  neutral  to  litmus,  extracted  with 
ether  together  with  the  oil.  The  ethereal  extract  was  dried  by 
calcium  chloride,  the  ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residual  menthol 
readily  separated  by  fractionation  under  diminished  pressure. 
^-Menthyl  ethylacetoacetate  was  obtained  as  a  colourless  oil,  which 
did  not  solidify  when  immersed  for  several  hours  in  a  freezing 
mixture;  it  boils  skt  159 — 161°  under  9 — 10  mm.  pressure. 

0-3244  gave  0-8482  COj  and  0-3109  HjO.     C-71'3  ;  H  =  10-7. 
CigHjgOj  requires  0  =  71*6  ;  H=  10*5  per  cent. 

The  following  polarimetric  results  were  obtained :  I «  0*5,  a^  ~  30*40^, 
d20°/4°  0-9653,  [a]?  -630°. 

In'^thyl-alcoholic  solution:  ^  =  2,  c- 4-442,  a?* -6-03°  [a]g*- 
67-9°  \ 

Whei^  a  few  drops  of   an   anhydrous  ethereal  solution  of  ferric 
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chloride  were  added  to  a  solution  of  the  ester  in  anhydrous  ether, 
a  ooloration  was  not  observed  until  the  mixture  had  remained  for 
about  an  hour  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  it  then  gradually 
intensified,  but  was  never  very  marked.  Under  the  same  conditions, 
the  ethyl  ethylacetoacetate  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  menthyl 
eeter  gave  a  pronounced  violet  coloration  at  once. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  ethyl  bromide  (1^  mols.)  in  20  c.c.  of 
ether  was  added  to  a  solution  of  10  grams  of  the  ester  (1  mol.)  in 
20  cc.  of  ether.  No  perceptible  action  took  place  until  about  tvro- 
thirds  of  the  Grignard  reagent  had  been  added,  when  the  ether  boiled 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  addition  was  complete.  After 
remaining  overnight,  ice  and  mineral  acid  were  added  and  the 
ethereal  solution  dried  -with  sodium  sulphate.  The  residue,  after 
evaporation  of  the  ether  and  drying  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  partial 
vacuum,  was  polarimetrically  examined  in  a  5  per  cent,  ethyl-alcoholic 
solution,  when  the  value  [ajp  -  64*6°  was  obtained.  This  result 
indicates  that  menthyl  ethylacetoacetate  had  not  acted  towards  the 
Grignard  reagent  exclusively  in  accordance  with  the  structure 

CH3-C(OH):CEt-COj-CioHi9, 
since  the  variation  of  the  value  —64*6°  from  that  of  menthyl  ethyl- 
acetoacetate itself  is  beyond  the  limit  of  experimental  error. 

The  product  (8*6  grams)  was  saponified  by  heating  it  with  a  solution 
of  2*2  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  50  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol  for  one 
and  a  half  hours,  and  the  solution  of  potassium  salt,  obtained  in  the 
usual  manner,  was  practically  inactive. 

Actum  qf  Mctgnesivm  Alhyl  Haltdes  on  l-AienAyl  DiethylacetoaoetaU. 

^Menthyl  diethylacetoacetate  is  not  formed  in  any  appreciable 
amount  when  ethyl  diethylacetoacetate  is  heated  with  an  excess  of 
^menthol  even  at  190°,  nor  can  it  be  conveniently  obtained  from  the 
latter  substances  by  heating  them  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  chloride 
according  to  the  method  which  Patterson  and  Dickinson  (Trans.,  1901, 
79,  280)  have  successfully  devised  for  the  interconversion  of  methyl 
and  ethyl  tartrates.  The  following  method  was  employed :  a  solution 
of  sodium  ethoxide,  prepared  from  sodium  (2^  grams)  and.  ethyl  alcohol 
(35  grama),  was  added  to  a  mixture  of  ^menthyl  ethylacetoacetate 
(33  grams)  and  ethyl  iodide  (20  grams).  After  having  been  gently 
boiled  for  two  hours,  the  liquid  was  neutral  to  litmus.  The  alcohol 
was  expelled,  water  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  whole  extracted 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  with  calcium  chloride, 
the  ether  distilled  off,  and  the  resulting  oil  submitted  to  fractional 
distiUation  under  diminished  pressure. 

\'Jliimthyldietkylaeetoacelate,CH^'CO'CEt^'CO^*C^^Bj^,  was  obtained 
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fis  a  colourless  oil  boiling  at  180 — 182*5°  under  13  mm.  pressure,  the 
yield  being  15  grams. 

01926  gave  05150  CO,  and  01926  HgO.     0  =  72-9  ;  H-11-2. 
CjgHjjOg  requires  C  =  72*9  ;  H  « 10-9  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  the  specific  rotation  of  the  freshly-pre- 
pared  ester  gave  the  result:  Z  =  0-5,  (£2074°  0-9605,  aj*  -26-30°, 
[a]^  -54-8°. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  ethyl  bromide  (1^  mols.)  in  20  c.c.  of 
ether  was  added  within  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes  to  a  solution  of 
5*5  grams  of  Z-menthyl  diethylacetoacetate  (1  mol.)  in  20  c.c.  of  ether. 
A  reaction,  evidenced  by  the  boiling  of  the  ether,  took  place.  The 
usual  treatment  was  followed,  but  the  potassium  salt  obtained  proved 
to  be  practically  inactive. 

In  a  similar  manner,  when  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  was  sub- 
stituted for  magnesium  ethyl  bromide,  the  generation  of  an  additional 
asymmetric  carbon  atom  was  not  accompanied  by  an  asymmetric 
synthesis,  since  the  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  salt,  prepared  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  usually  employed,  was  optically  inactive. 

Action  of  Mctgnesium  Alkyl  Halidea  on  l-Menthyl  LcRVnIate, 

For  the  preparation  of  Z-menthyl  Isevulate,  a  mixture  of  laevulic 
acid  (50  grams)  and  Z-menthol  (160  grams)  was  heated  for  eighteen 
hours  in  an  oil-bath  at  95 — 105°,  whilst  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
chloride  was  passed  occasionally  through  the  liquid ;  the  pi-oduct  was 
dissolved  in  about  its  own  volume  of  ether,  and  the  solution  washed 
first  with  water  and  then  with  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution 
until  it  no  longer  gave  an  acid  reaction.  The  ether  was  distilled  off 
and  the  residual  oil  submitted  to  distillation  in  steam  in  order  to 
remove  the  bulk  of  the  menthol,  after  which  process  the  ester  was 
extracted  with  ether  from  the  liquid  in  the  distilling  flask.  The 
ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  potassium  carbonate,  the  ether 
expelled,  and  the  residue  fractionated  under  diminished  pressure. 

I'Menthyl  IcRvulate,  CHg-CO'CHj-CHj-COa-OioHi^,  was  obtained  as  a 
colourless  oil  which  boiled  at  169°  under  12  mm.  pressure,  the  yield 
being  80  grams. 

0-1679  gave  0-4377  00^  and  01620  HgO.     0  =  71-1 ;  H=  108. 
Oi^HjgOg  requires  0  =  708 ;  H  =  103  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  its  specific  rotation  gave  the  following  result : 
Z  =  0-5,  (il9-8°/4°  0  9773,  aJJ»'  -29-59°,  [a]^  -60-6°. 

No"'  asymmetric  synthesis  was  detected  when  magnesium  ethyl 
bromide  interacted  with  /-menthyl  laevulate,  but  the  solution  of  pota 
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ium  Salt,  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  was  so  highly  coloured,  as 
also  was  the  acid  (or  lactone)  derived  from  it,  that  much  reliance  could 
not  be  placed  on  this  result.  A  similar  difficulty  was  also  encountered 
when  magnesium  a-naphthyl  bromide  was  substituted  for  magnesium 
ethyl  bromide ;  attempts  to  decolorise  the  aqueous  solution  of  potass- 
ium salt  and  of  the  free  acid  respectively  failed  to  give  solutiobs 
sufficiently  colourless  for  accurate  polarimetric  observations,  whilst 
even  the  barium  salt  was  unsuitable,  as  it  was  found  to  be  practically 
insoluble  in  water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  positive  result  was  ob- 
tained when  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  was  used.  A  solution  of 
magnesium  phenyl  bromide  (1^  mols.)  in  20  c.c.  of  ether  was 
added  within  an  interval  of  thirty  minutes  to  a  solution  of  9 '5  grams 
(1  mol.)  of  /-menthyl  IsBVulate  in  20  c.c.  of  ether.  After  twenty-four 
hours,  the  product  was  treated  as  usual,  the  saponification  being  con- 
ducted by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  4  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide 
in  methyl  alcohol.  All  attempts  to  decolorise  the  potassium  salt  and 
the  free  acid  having  failed,  the  latter  was  converted  into  barium  salt, 
the  aqueous  solution  of  which  was  decolorised  and  found  to  be  distinctly 
Iffivorotatory. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  R.  V.  Stanford,  B.Sc,  for  able  assistance 
rendered  in  the  experiments  with  menthyl  acetoacetate  and  its  mono- 
and  diethyl  derivatives.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  Research  Fund 
Oomoiittee  of  the  Society  for  a  grant  which  has  defrayed  most  of  the 
expense  of  this  work. 

Thb  Universitt, 

BiRUINOHAM. 


XLIL— The  Resolution  of  2  :  Z-Dihydro-Z-methylindene' 
2'Carhoxylic  Acid  into  its  Optically  Active  Isomerides. 

By  Allen  Neville,  B.Sc. 

Bt  the  action  of  concentrated  {fulphuric  acid  on  ethyl  benzylaceto- 
acetate,  v.  Pechmann  obtained  a  crystalline  acid,  which  from  various 
reactions  he  concluded  was  identical  with  the  dibydronaphthoic  acid 
prepared  by  Berthelot.  However,  Roser  {Ber.,  1887,  20,  1574; 
Annalen^  1888,  247, 165)  prepared  the  same  substance  and  showed  it 

to  be  3-methylindene-2-Cixrboxylic  acid,  O^K^K^^^^O'CO^H..    Th:s 

acid  is  readily   reduced   by   sodium   amalgam   in   alkaline  solution, 
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giving  a  dihydro-derivative,  C^H^<l^g^f^>CH*00,H,  whidi  con- 

tain«  two  asymmetrio  carbon  atoms. 

The  preparation  of  {f-dihydronaphthoic  acid  by  Pickard  and  Neville 
(Tran&y  1905,  87,  1763)  led  to  the  anticipation  that  probably  this 
2 : 3-dihydrO'3-methylindene-2-carbozylic  acid  could  be  resolved  in 
a  similar  manner  and  that  a  determination  of  its  molecular  rotation 
might  be  of  some  interest.  This  has  been  done  by  the  fractional 
crystallisation  of  the  ^menthylamine  salt.  Since  the  dihydromethyl- 
indenecarbozylic  acid  contains  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  with 
different  groups  attached  to  each,  four  optically  active  isomerides  are 
theoretically  possible,  but  from  the  yield  obtained  of  a  pure  dextro- 
rotatory acid  it  would  seem  that  only  two  of  these  are  formed  in  any 
quantity  during  the  reduction  of  the  methylindenecarbozylic  acid. 
The  fact  that  acids  of  this  type  give  one  pair  of  isomerides  in  much 
larger  quantity  than  the  other  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  case 
of  phenylparaconio  acid,  details  of  the  resolution  of  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  published  shortly.  The  molecular  rotation  [M]i>  118-41^  might 
belong  to  either  of  the  theoretically  possible  dextrorotatory  isomeridee, 
but  since  only  one  was  separated  it  cannot  be  said  to  which  it  should 
be  ascribed. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  only  in  one  or  two  cases  has  an  optically 
active  primary  amine  proved' of  service  for  the  resolution  of  inactive 
acids.  ^Menthylamine,  however,  appears  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  paper  on 
dihydronaphthoio  acid  (Pickard  and  Neville,  loe,  ciL)  and  the  present 
communication.  Experiments  directed  towards  the  resolution  of  other 
analogous  adds  are  in  progress  in  which  this  base  is  used  as  the 
resolving  agent. 

2 : 3-Dihf/dr<>-3-methylind0ne'2-earhoxylic  Add. 

Ethyl  benzylacetoacetate  is  mixed  with  eight  to  ten  times  its  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  mixture  warmed  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  After  a  few  hours,  the  mixture  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  then  treated  with  a  large  volume 
of  water  and  filtered  off.  The  acid  so  obtained  is  dissolved  in  sodium 
carbonate  solution  and  reduced  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam.  The 
reduction  takes  place  easily  and  a  good  yield  of  dihydro-acid  is 
obtained,  which,  aiter  crystallisation  from  water,  melts  at  82^ 
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l-I£eihylanUne  2 : 3'l)ihydr<h3'TMihylinden«'2-c€Hrboxyl<Ue^ 

Ethereal  solations  of  the  foregoing  dihydro-acid  and  /-menthylamine 
are  mixed  and  the*  mixture  heated  for  some  time  on  a  water-bath. 
The  ether  is  then  distilled  off  and  the  viscous  mass  desiccated,  when  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  it  sets  to  a  hard,  dark  mass.  The  salt 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  all  the  common  organic 
media  except  ethyl  acetate,  from  which  it  can  be  crystallised.  Owing 
to  the  dark  colour  of  the  substance  and  the  readiness  with  which 
resolution  takes  place  when  it  is  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate, 
no  polarimetric  observations  of  the  racemic  salt  were  obtained.  After 
one  crystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate,  it  melted  at  152^ 

0-2513  gave  94  moist  nitrogen  at  IG""  and  752  mm.     N  =  4*32. 
OaiHggOjN  requires  N«4-22  per  cent. 

I'Ifenthylamine  d-2 : 3'I)ihi^O'Z'methylind0ne'2'earboxi/late. 

When  the  racemic  salt  described  above  is  crystallised  five  or  six 
times  from  ethyl  acetate,  the  IBdA-salt  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  as 
is  shown  by  consecutive  crystallisations  giving  fractions  with  a 
constant  rotation.  The  pure  salt  crystallises  in  long,  white  needles 
which  melt  at  170°;  it  is  soluble  in  most  of  the  ordinary  organic 
media,  sparingly  so  in  ethyl  acetate  and  ether,  and  insoluble  in 
water.    The  crystals  do  not  lose  weight  at  100°. 

0-2116  gave  05931  COj,  and  0-2500  H^O.     C- 76-47  ;  H » 1313. 
0-2083     „     7-6  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  758  mm.     N  =  428. 
CjiHgjO^  requires  C- 76-13  ;  H«  13-09  ;  N  =  4-23  per  cent. 

The  following  polarimetric  observations*  on  successive  fractions 
were  made : 

0*3802,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol,  gave  a  +1*04°, 
whence  [a]j,  +27*35°  and  [M]^  +90-52°. 

0*2511,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol,  gave  a  +0*68°, 
whence  [o]©  +27*08°  and  [M]^  +89*63°. 

d-2 : 3'DihydrO'3'inethylindene'2-carhoxylic  Add, 

When  the  pure  IBdA-aaAt  is  shaken  with  ether  and  caustic  soda  and 
the  alkaline  solution  separated  and  acidified,  the  pure  dextrorotatory 
acid  gradually  crystaUises  out  in  the  form  of  long,  flat  needles  which 

*  All  these  obseryations  were  made  in  decimetre  tubes. 
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melt  at  86°.     The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  the 
ordinary  organic  media.     It  does  not  lose  weight  when  dried  at  100^ 

0  2968  gave  08146  COj  and  01767  Bfi.     C«  74-85  ;  H  =  6-61. 
C^iHjjOj  requires  C  =  7500  ;  H  =  6-8,1  per  cent. 

The  following  determinations  of  rotatory  power  were  made  : 

0  3760,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol,  gave  a  +2-53% 
whence  [a]^  +67  28°  and  [M]^  +118-41°. 

0*2010,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol,  gave  a  +1-36®, 
whence  [a]i>  +67  66°  and  [M]i>  +119-08°. 

0'2472,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  benzene,  gave  a  +1*90°,  whence 
[a]D  +76-86°  and  [MJ^  +135-27°. 

0-1959,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  toluene,  gave  a  +1  75°,  whence 
[a]^  +89-33°  and  [M]d  +157*22°. 

Boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  caustic  soda  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
for  four  hours,  practically  no  racemisation  took  place,  a  i^mall  alteration 
in  rotatory  power  being  probably  due  to  some  slight  decomposition, 
as  the  solution  deepened  considerably  in  colour. 

The  sodium,  potassium^  and  barium  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  the 
silver  and  lead  salts  insoluble.  The  barium  salt  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  needles  and  gave  the  following  rotation  : 

0  4121,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  water,  gave  a  +0-99°,  whence 
[a]D  +  2402°  and  [M]d  +125*62°. 

The  methyl  ester,  prepared  by  saturating  a  methyl-alcoholic  solution 
of  the  acid  with  hydrogen  chloride,  was  obtained  as  a  crystalline  solid 
melting  at  68°,  which  gave  the  following  analytical  and  polarimetric 
results. 

01527  gave  0*4248  COj  and  0-1016  H,0.     0  =  75*86  ;  H  =  7-39. 

^12^1  A  requires  0  =  75-78;  H  =  7-36  per  cent. 
0-2151,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  alcohol,  gave  a   +1*36°  whence 
[a]^  63-22°  and  [M]^  +120*11°. 

1-2 :  3-Dihydro-3-7nethylindene-2-carbaxylic  Acid, 

When  the  mother  liquors  obtained  in  the  crystallisation  of  the  dextro- 
rotatory acid  were  worked  up,  they  gave,  as  the  most  soluble  fraction  of 
the  menthylamine  salt,  a  viscid,  brown  syrup,  which,  even  after 
prolonged  desiccating,  would  not  solidify.  The  salt  was  therefore 
treated  with  ether  and  caustic  soda  solution,  and  the  acid  precipitated 
from  the  alkaline  solution.  The  acid  thus  obtained  has  [a]^  -46*0°  in 
alcoholic  solution.  On  crystallising  several  times  from  aqueous 
alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  pure  ^-acid  was  obtained. 
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The  acid  crystallises  in  long,  flat  needles  and  melts  at  86°.  In 
general  properties,  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  corresponding  d-&cid, 

01817  gave  04990  CO^  and  01120  H^O.     0  =  74  89  ;  H  =  6-84. 
^11^12^2  requires  C  =  7500 ;  H  =  681  per  cent. 

The  following  polarimetric  observations  were  made  : 

0'2565,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol,  gave  a  -l'7[°, 
whence  [a]^  -  66-66°  and  [M]p  -117-32° 

0-1641,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  benzene,  gave  a  —1*24°,  whence 
[a]x>  -  75-56°  aDd[M]i>  -132-98°. 

A  mixture  made  by  dissolving  equal  quantities  of  the  pure  d- 
and  ^acids  in  alcoholic  solution  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness  gave,  after  crystallisation,  the  racemic  acid  melting  at  the 
same  temperature,  namely,  82°. 

Although  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  other  theoretically 
possible  isomerides  were  obtained,  sufficient  material  was  not  available 
for  their  isolation. 

County  Laboratories, 
Chelmsford. 


XLIII. — The  Condensation  of  DimHhyldihydroresorcin 
and  of  Chloivketodimethyltetraht/drohenzene  with 
Primary  Amines.  Part  IL  Diamines. — m-  and 
ip'Phenylenediamine. 

By  Paul  Haas,   D.Sc,   Ph.D. 

In  a  previous  communication  (this  vol.,  p.  187),  the  condensation  of 
dimethyldihydroresorcin  and  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene 
with  primary  monamines  was  described,  and  it  was  there  shown  that 
these  two  substances  condensed  directly  with  1  and  2  molecules 
respectively  of  a  monamine.  When  molecular  proportions  of  the 
resorcin  and  a  primary  diamine  are  heated  together  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion they  interact  to  give  an  80  per  cent,  yield  of  the  simple 
condensation  product  (I)  formed  from  1  molecule  of  each  constituent. 

CMog  CMej  CMcj 

fJH     CH,  CH     CH,  CH,    (JH 

HO-C        C-NHCflH.-NH^    HO-C        C-NH-0-H.-NH-C        C-OH 

\^  \^  %/ 

CH  CH  CH 

I.  II. 
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In  addition  to  this  there  is,  however,  also  formed  a  small  amount  of 
the  compound  II,  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  2  molecules  of 
the  resorcin  with  1  of  the  diamine.  The  compounds  of  the  formula 
I,  which  will  be  referred  to  as  the  monometa-  or  monopara-compounds, 
are,  unlike  the  original  diamines,  quite  stable  substances ;  they  are 
both  colourless  when  pure,  but  the  para-compound  slowly  assumes  a 
reddish-yellow  tint  on  exposure  to  daylight ;  they  function  as  di-acid 
bases,  giving  rise  to  dihydrochlorides  which  react  with  one  molecular 
proportion  of  platinic  chloride  to  form  platinum  salts.  The  latter 
tenaciously  retain  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  even  when  dried  in 
a  vacuum,  and  only  part  with  it  completely  when  heated  to  120°.  The 
bases  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  alcohol  to  form  neutral 
solutions  which  produce  with  ferric  chloride  a  reddish-brown  colora- 
tion; on  acetylation  by  means  of  acetic  anhydride,  they  yield  monoacetyl 
derivatives  only,  which  still  give  a  colour  reaction  with  ferric  chloride. 
In  the  previous  communication,  it  was  shown  that  the  introduction  of 
an  acetyl  group  into  a  monoamino-derivative  destroyed  the  ferric 
chloride  colour  reaction  of  the  free  base  by  causing  the  originally 
hydroxylic  oxygen  atom  in  the  compound  to  become  ketonic ;  in  the 
case  of  these  substances,  however,  the  acetyl  group  is  not  able  to  exert 
the  same  influence  on  the  oxygen  atom,  since  it  is  the  free  amino-nitrogen 
which  is  acetylated  and  not  the  nitrogen  atom  directly  attached  to  the 
resorcin  complex ;  this  fact  was  proved  in  the  case  of  the  monopara-com- 
pound  by  showing  that  its  acetyl  derivative  could  also  be  prepared  by 
the  condensation  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  with  jE^^uninoacetanilide. 

When  either  the  monometa-  or  the  monopara-compound  is  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  hydrolysed,  giving  rise  to  the  hydrochloride 
of  the  corresponding  m-  or  jtT-phenylenediamine  and  s-bisresorcyl- 
m-  or  -p-phenylenediamine  (II) ;  the  latter  substance  may  also 
be  prepared  by  the  condensation  of  the  mono-derivative  with  a 
second  molecule  of  the  resorcin.  These  di-substituted  phenylene- 
diamines  are  also  di-acid  bases  having  a  neutral  reaction;  they 
are  not  acetylated  by  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride  and  may  be 
recrystallised  without  change  f ropi  glacial  acetic  acid ;  in  alcoholic 
solution  they  give  with  ferric  chloride  a  reddish-yellow  colour. 

Chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  condenses  at  once  with  2 
molecules  of  m-phenylenediamine  to  give  the  hydrochloride  of  a  base 
having  the  formula  III. 

CMoa 

CH,   CH, 

\^ 
CH 

III. 
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This  hydrochloride  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
giving  a  neatnJ  solution  from  which  the  free  base  is  precipitated  in 
a  crystalline  form  on  the  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide ;  the  base, 
which  may  be  referred  to  as  the  dimeta-compound,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  forming  a  strongly  alkaline  solution. 
On  mixing  the  latter  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dimethyldihydro- 
resorcin,  a  buff-coloured  precipitate  is  at  once  formed  which  is  a 
molecular  combination  of  the  base  with  the  resorcin ;  it  has  the  same 
percentage  composition,  but  twice  the  molecular  weight  of  the  mono- 
meta-compound ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  on 
treatment  with  potassium  hydroxide  gives  a  precipitate  of  the  dimeta- 
base,  thus  showing  that  it  is  a  salt;  it  is  insoluble  in  ordinary 
organic  solvents  except  boiling  methyl  alcohol,  and  even  in  this  case 
the  process  of  solution  is  accompanied  by  decomposition.  It  was  not 
found  possible  to  convert  this  salt  into  a  true  condensation  product  by 
elimination  of  the  elements  of  water. 

EXPEBIHENTAL. 

Action  of  ZHmetfiyldihydroresorcin  an  m-Fhsnylefiediamine, 

A  solution  of  14  grams  of  dimetbyldihydroresorcin  (1  mol.)  and 
10  grams  of  freshly  distilled  m-phenylenediamine  (1  mol.)  in  absolute 
alcohol  was  boiled,  for  two  hours  on  the  water-bath  ;  a  portion  of  the 
alcohol  was  then  distilled  off  and  the  brown  solution  A  set  aside  to 
crystallise;  16*5  grams  of  a  yellowish-pink  solid  separated,  which, 
after  washing  with  cold  alcohol  and  powdering  in  a  mortar,  were 
recrystallised  from  alcohol. 

01249  gave  0-3348  CO,  and  00954  Kfi.    C « 73-10  :  H  =  8-48. 
0-1302     „     14-1  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18-5° and  747  mm.  N«  12-28. 
Ci^HjgON,  requires  C  =  73-05;  H  =  7'83;  N=  12-18  per  cent. 

^'Hydraxy'd-m-aminophenylamino  -1:1  'dimethyl- ^l  ' '  ^-dihydrobenzene, 

CMe,<^]^^^^'^^^^^^^|>CH  (monometa-compound),  prepared 

as  above,  is  a  pink  substance  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
flattened  needles,  or  more  commonly  in  hard,  dome-shaped  aggregates, 
and  melts  at  234 — 234-5°;  it  dissolves  only  with  difficulty  in  hot 
methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  although  the  solubility  is  somewhat  increased 
by  first  powdering  the  crystals ;  when,  however,  it  is  dissolved,  it  does 
not  separate  out  again  without  considerably  concentrating  the  solution ; 
it  dissolves  also  in  boiling  acetone  or  pyridine,  but  is  insoluble  in  ethyl 
acetate,  chloroform,  ether,  or  benzene.  The  crystals  after  prolonged 
boiling  in  alcoholic  solution  with  animal  charcoal  lose  their  pink  colour, 
but  still  retain  a  faint  yellow  coloration,  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
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dissolving  the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  it  from  solu- 
tion by  the  addition  of  potassium  hydro  nde.  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  base,  which  is  neutral  to  litmus,  gives  a  reddish-brown 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ewins  very  kindly  undertook  the  determination  of  the 
molecular  weight  of  this  substance  according  to  the  method  recently 
described  by  Barger  and  Ewins  (Trans.,  1906,  88,  1756);  using 
pyridine  as  the  solvent  and  benzil  as  the  standard,  he  obtained  the 
value  217  j  Cj^HigONj  requires  M.W.  =  230. 

The  brown  alcoholic  mother  liquors  and  washings  from  the  pink 
crystals  after  boiling  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtering  became  some- 
what lighter  in  colour ;  on  precipitation  with  water,  they  yielded 
5*5  grams  of  a  yellow  solid  melting  at  210 — 220°,  wh'ch  proved  to  be 
a  mixture  of  the  above-mentioned  pink  crystals  with  a  small  amount 
of  the  tf-bisresorcyl-m-phenylenediamine  (m.  p.  268 — 269*5°)  described 
on  p.  392. 

The  hydrochloride^  Q^fi^^Ol^^y^^CXy  was  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
base  in  the  least  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  and  saturating  in  the 
cold  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride.  Oa  addition  of  ether,  a  pinkish- 
white  solid  was  deposited  which  gave  the  following  numbers  on. 
titration  of  its  aqueous  solution. 

0*1251  required  826  c.c.  NjiO  NaOH.     HCl  =  2406. 
0*1206  gave  0*1145  AgCl.     HCl  =  24*17. 

Ci^Hj^^ONgCl^  requires  HCl  =  24  09  per  cent. 

The  platinichloride,  Cj^HjgONgjHgPtCl^,  obtained  by  adding  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride  to  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  hydrochloride,  separates  from  the  solution  on  cooling  in  needles. 
The  substance  tenaciously  retains  alcohol,  as  shown  by  the  low  values 
26  03  and  26  43  obtained  on  estimating  the  platinum  in  the  substance 
when  dried  in  a  vacuum.  On  heating  to  constant  weight  at  120°,  the 
following  numbers  were  obtained : 

0*2822  gave  00856  Pt.     Pt  =  30*33. 

Ci4H2o02N2ClgPt  requires  Pc*  30*66  per  cent. 

The  acetyl  derivative,  CgHijO'NH'C^H^'NHAc,  was  obtained  by 
heating  1  gram  of  the  base  for  ten  minutes  over  a  water-bath  with 
3  grams  of  acetic  anhydride  and  2  grams  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  On 
pouring  the  mixture  into  water,  an  oily  substance  separated ;  the  latter, 
on  solidifying,  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ethyl 
acetate,  from  which  it  separated  in  faintly  yellow  plates  melting  at 
210*5 -211-5°. 

01202  gave  10*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  758  mm.    N- 10*27. 
C^gHj^jOjNj  requires  N  =»  10*29  per  cent. 
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The  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  ethyl  alcohol,  but  is 
insoluble  in  ethjl  acetate,  chloroform,  ether,  light  petroleum,  or 
benzene.  In  alcoholic  solution,  it  gires  with  ferric  chloride  a  reddish- 
brown  coloration. 

Adicn  0/  Hydroehlorie  Acid  on  the  Mononieia-compound, 

(a)  Under  Atmospheric  Pressure, — Four  grams  of  the  pink  monometa- 
compound  were  boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  twenty  minutes  with 
7  grams  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  3  c.c«  of  water;  the 
solution  was  then  largely  diluted  with  water  and  neutralised  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  yellowish-brown  precipitate  thus 
obtained  was  fdtered  off  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  hot  water 
xintil  the  washings  were  practically  colourless.  The  residue  A,  which 
weighed  2*6  grams  and  did  not  give  a  sharp  melting  point,  was  purified 
by  boiling  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallising  several  times 
from  aqueous  alcohol,  when  it  melted  at  268 — 269^  and  was  found  by 
means  of  a  mixed  melting  point  to  be  identical  with  the  «-diresorcyl- 
nir-phenylenediamine  described  on  p.  392. 

The  aqueous  filtrate  from  A  was  made  alkaline  and  extracted  with 
ether;  the  residue  from  the  ethereal  extract  was  found  to  distil 
without  decomposition,  giving  a  light  yellow  oil,  which  solidified  on 
sowing  with  a  crystal  of  m-phenylenediamine,  and  then  melted  at 
60 — 63° ;  this  substance  was  further  identified  as  m-phenylenediamine 
by  condensing  it  in  alcoholic  solution  with  chloroketodimethyltetra- 
hydrobenzene,  when  it  gave  the  hydrochloride  described  on  p.  393  ; 
the  latter  was  further  converted  into  the  corresponding  base  (m.  p.  118°, 
with  evolution  of  gas),  as  described  on  p.  393. 

(b)  Uruier  Increased  Pressure. -^Thxee  grams  of  the  base  were  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  12  grams  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for 
three  hours  at  180° ;  the  contents  of  the  tube,  consisting  of  a  brown 
liquid  and  some  prismatic  crystals,  were  dissolved  in  water  and  made 
alkaline  with  solid  sodium  carbonate  ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  oil 
separated,  which  was  filtered  off  and  rejected.  The  filtrate  was  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  extracted 
with  ether;  the  ethereal  extract  on  evaporation  yielded  0  5  gram  of  a 
yellowish-brown  oil  which  slowly  solidified,  and  was  identified  as 
j9/3-dimethylglutaric  acid  by  the  fact  that  when  mixed  with  a  pure 
specimen  of  this  acid  it  did  not  depress  its  melting  point. 

CondensaUon  of  Dimethyldihydroresorcin  vnth  the  Monometti-compound, 

Five  grams  of  the  monometa-compound  (p.  389)  and  4  grams  of 
dimethyldihydroresorcin  were  heated  together  in  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  for  twelve  hours ;  on  evaporating  off  the  major  portion  of  the 
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alcohol,  the  solution  deposited  7  grams  of  a  yellow,  crystalline  solid 
which,  after  being  decolorised  by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  was 
recrystallised  from  aqueous  alcohol. 

0-113  gave  0-3104  COj  and  0-0871  H,0.     C- 74-91 ;  H  =  8-56. 
0-1126  gave  7-7  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  775  mm.     N  =  8-02. 
CgjHjgOaN,  requires  C  =  7500 ;  H-  7-95  ;  N  =  7-95  per  cent. 

s-BudiTnethyldihydroresorcyl-m-phenyleriediaminef 

.CH, C;r-NH-C-H.-NH-xC OH,. 

CMeZ  ^CH  CHf^  >CMe^ 

\ch:c(oh)/  N::j(oh):ch^ 

separates  from  aqueous  alcohol  in  colourless  plates  which  melt  at 
268 — 269-5°;  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold  glacial  acetic  or  formic  acid, 
but  is  insoluble  in  all  other  organic  solvents ;  its  alcoholic  solution, 
which  is  neutral  to  litmus,  gives  a  marked  reddish- brown  colour  with 
ferric  chloride.  The  substance  was  recovered  unchanged  after  boiling 
for  three  hours  in  alcoholic  solution  with  one  molecular  proportion 
of  m-phenylenediamine,  showing  that  it  would  not  condense  any 
further. 

The  hydrochloridey  Q^^^O^^fiKQly  was  prepared  by  suspending 
the  base  in  alcohol  and  saturating  the  solution  in  the  cold  with  dry 
hydrogen  chloride;  on  evaporating  the  clear  yellow  solution  so 
obtained  to  dryness  in  a  vacuum,  a  white  solid  remained  which  could 
not  be  recrystallised  without  undergoing  decomposition;  it  was 
therefore  analysed  without  further  purification. 

01256  gave  00856  AgCl.     HCl  =  17-32. 

CjjHjoOgNjOl,  requires  HCl  =  17*17  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  when  this  solution 
is  diluted  with  water,  the  free  base  is  precipitated,  whilst  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  quantitatively  liberated  and  may  be  estimated  by 
titration. 

0-1303  required  6-08  c.c.  iT/lO  NaOH.     HCl  =  17-09. 
0128        „        5-94  c.c.  iV^/10  NaOH.     HCl  =  16-93. 

Action  of  Chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzerie  on  m-Phenylenediamine, 
Seven  grams  (1  mol.)  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  and 
^«9  grams  (2  mols.)  of  m-phenylenediamine  dissolved  in  alcohol  were 
lH^eated  over  a  water-bath;  a  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate  of  the 
hyv'drochloride  (p.  393)  began  to  separate  almost  immediately;  after 
hei^ting  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  the  precipitate  was  filtered  off, 
wasH^ed  with  alcohol,  and  dried  on  a  porous  tile ;  its  weight  was 
12-7  ferrams.  When  dissolved  in  a  large  volume  of  boiling  water  and 
poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  a  dilate  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
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a  boff-coloared,  crystalline  precipitate  was  produced,  which,  after  wash- 
ing free  from  alkali  and  drying  on  a  porous  tile,  was  recrystallised 
from  aqueous  alcohol.  The  following  numbers  were  obtained  on  analysis 
of  the  substance  heated  to  constant  weight  at  105 — 110°. 

0138 gave  0-378  COj  and  01012  H,0.     C  =  7470 ;  H  =  814. 
O'l  122  ,,     17  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18""  and  748  mm.     N  » 1719. 
CjeHj^N^  requires  C  =  76*00  ;  H  =  7-50 ;  N  =  17-60  per  cent. 

5'm'AfmnaphenyliminO'3-m'aminopkenylamino-l  :  l-dimethyl'/^^-tetra* 
hydrob&nzene  (dimeta-compound), 

^^e2S)H,  •C(  :N  -CeH,  -NHj)^^^' 
is  an  extremely  hygroscopic  substance,  which  crystallises  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  bufi-coloured,  flat  needles  which  melt  at  118 — 120°  with 
evolution  of  gas.  The  substance  when  dried  in  a  vacuum  still  retained 
a  considerable  amount  of  moisture;  for  analysis  it  was  weighed  in 
a  boat  contained  in  a  weighing  bottle  and  heated  to  constant  weight 
at  105°;  when  thus  dried,  the  residue  melts  at  148 — 150°,  but  on 
exposure  to  air  it  recovers  its  original  melting  point  of  118°;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  cold  ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  or  ethyl  acetate, 
sparingly  so  in  hot  ether,  chloroform,  or  benzene,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water ;  in  alcoholic  solution,  the  substance  has  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction ;  it  yields  an  oily  picrate  and  an  amorphous  platinum  salt, 
neither  of  which  was  analysed. 

The  hydrochloride^  CjoHg^N^jHGl,  obtained  by  the  condensation  of 
chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  with  m-phenylenediamine  as 
above  described,  was  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

01306  gave  0-0604  AgCl.     CI  =  9-49. 

CjoHj^N^Cl  requires  CI  =  9-95  per  cent. 

The  salt  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  a  large  volume  of  boiling  alcohol 
and  separates  from  this  solution  in  oblong  plates ;  it  dissolves  with 
dLfficulty  in  a  large  volume  of  boiling  water  to  give  a  neutral  solution. 

ReacHon  qf  the  Dimela-eampound  mth  Dimethyldihydroresorcin. 

On  mixing  together  alcoholic  solutions  containing  equal  weights  of 
the  dimeta-compound  and  dimethyldihydroresorcin,  a  yellow,  crystal- 
line precipitate  was  at  once  formed ;  this  substance,  when  washed  with 
alcohol,  was  dried  in  a  vacuum. 

0-1164  gave  0-3119  CO,  and  00895  B^O.     C«7308;  H«:8-54. 
0*1324     „     13-9  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  769  mm.  N  =  1233. 
CjgHg^O^^  requires  C  «  7305 ;  H  =  783  ;  N  =  12-18  per  cent. 

^m'AminophenylitninO'Z'm'CMninophenylamiTiO'l :  I -dimethyl- A^-tetra- 
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.CH,-C(NH-CeH,-NH,).C8Hi502 
hydrohenzene     resorcylate,   CMgo^  ^OH  , 

\CH2-C(:N-C<jH,-NH,)''^ 
prepared  as  above,  forms  fine,  yellow  needles,  which  darken  at  258° 
and  melt  with  evolution  of  gas  at  260 — 261°;  it  is  insoluble  in  ethyl 
acetate,  acetone,  chloroform,  light  petroleum,  or  benzene,  is  slightly 
soluble  with  decomposition  in  boiling  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
readily  dissolves  in  cold  glacial  acetic  or  formic  acid.  A  solution  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  on  making  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide,  gave  , 
a  precipitate  of  the  dimeta-compound,  which  was  characterised  by  its 
melting  point  (118°)  and  by  the  fact  that  when  mixed  with  a  sample 
of  the  pure  substance  it  did  not  depress  its  melting  point. 

Action  of  Dimetkyldihydroresorcin  on  ]^'Phenylenediamin$. 

Ten  grams  of  dimethj^ldihydroresorcin  and  7  grams  of  j>-phenylene- 
diamine  were  boiled  together  in  alcoholic  solution  for  three  hours; 
after  distilling  off  some  of  the  alcohol,  the  solution  was  allowed  to 
cool,  when  it  deposited  a  mass  of  light  yellow  crystals,  which,  when 
filtered  off  and  dried,  weighed  13  grams ;  these  crystals  were  boiled 
with  alcohol  and  filtered  from  about  1  gram  of  a  yellow,  insoluble 
solid  A  ;  the  filtrate,  on  addition  of  light  petroleum,  deposited  a  mass 
of  faintly  yellow,  flat  needles. 

0-1253  gave  0  3358  COj  and  0-0904  H^O.     C  =  7309 ;  H  =  801. 
01096     „     11-5  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  758  mm.  N  =  12-03. 
Cj^H^gONj  requires  C=  7305  ;  H  =  783  ;  N  =  1218  per  cent. 

6'ffydroxy-3-p^mtnophenylamino-l  :  1-dimethyl-^^  '^-dihydrohenzene, 

CMe2<^gL^^^^'^g^^^^2J>CH    (monopara-compound),   crystal- 

lises  from  aqueous  alcohol  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ligroin  in 
colourless  needles  and  melts  at  209 — 210° ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold 
alcohol,  is  fairly  soluble  in  hot  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  or  chloroform, 
and  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water;  its  solution  in  alcohol  is 
neutral  and  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  reddish-brown  colour.  Al- 
though colourless  when  quite  pure,  the  substance  slowly  assumes  a 
reddish-yellow  colour  on  exposure  to  light. 

A  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  freezing  point 
method,  using  diphenylamine  as  solvent,  gave  the  following  resulb  : 

0-304,  in  26-3596  diphenylamine,  gave  A<  -  0-41.    M.W.  -  247. 
Ci^HigONj  requires  M.W.  ^  230. 

The  yellow,  insoluble  substance  A,  mentioned  above,  proved  to  be 
identical  with  the  s-bisresorcyl-^-phenylenediamine  described  on 
p.  396. 
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The  hydroehhridef  Oi^H|gON2,2HCl,  obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline 
precipitate  on  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  with  dry 
hydrogen  chloride,  gave  the  following  numbers  on  titration  in  aqueous 
solution : 

0-1258  required  81  c.c.  iV710  NaOH.     HCl  =  23-50. 

Ci^HjoONgCIj  requires  HC1  =  2409  per  cent. 

The  piatinichloride,  Ci^HjgONgjHjPtCl^,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
golden-yellow,  glisteniug  plates  on  mixing  warm  alcoholic  solutions  of 
the  foregoing  hydrochloride  and  platinic  chloride.  The  crystals  were 
analysed  after  heating  to  constant  weight  at  110°. 

0-1751  gave  0-0524  Pt.     Pt  =  2992. 

Cj^Hj^^ONjClgPt  requires  Pt  =  30-66  per  cent. 

The  (teetyl  derivative,  CgHj^O-NH-CgH^'NHAc,  wa6  4)repared  by 
heating  2  grams  of  the  base  with  6  grams  of  acetic  anhydride  and 
4  grams  of  glacial  acetic  acid  for  ten  minutes  over  a  water-bath.  On 
pouring  into  water,  a  light  yellow  solid  was  precipitated,  which  crys- 
tallised from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetone  in  oblong  plates  melting 
at  255—256° 

0-1219  gave  lOS  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  767  mm.  N«il015. 
CjgHj^OjNj  requires  N  =  10*29  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  fairly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  acetone,  or  chloro- 
form, and  is  insoluble  in  ethyl  acetate,  benzene,  or  ether ;  it  gives 
a  reddish-yellow  colour  with  ferric  chloride  in  alcoholic  solution.  The 
same  substance  was  also  obtained  by  condensing  dimethyldihydro- 
resordn  in  alcoholic  solution  with  j9-aminoacetanilide,  showing  that  in 
the  monopara-compound  it  was  the  nitrogen  in  the  para-position  to  the 
resorcin  complex  which  had  been  acetylated. 

The  monopara-compound  did  not  yield  a  diacetyl  derivative  even  on 
boiling  with  acetic  anhydride  and  acetic  acid. 

Action  qf  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  the  Monopara-compound. 

A  solution  of  4  grams  of  the  monopara-compound  in  9  grams  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  and  10  c.c.  of  water  was  boiled  in  a  reflux* 
apparatus  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  on  diluting  the  solution  and 
making  it  faintly  alkaline,  a  yellow  solid  was  precipitated ;  this 
substance,  after  extraction  with  boiling  water  and  drying,  weighed 
2  grams;  it  was  identified  as  the  ^-bisresorcyl-j^-phenylenediamine 
described  on  p.  396  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  melt  at  300°  and  by  its 
insolubility  in  all  ordinary  organic  solvents. 

The  alkaline  filtrate  from  this  substance  slowly  deposited  0*8  gram 
of  unchapged   monopara-base ;  the   mother  liquors  were  thereupon 
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made  strongly  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  extracted  with 
ether ;  the  ethereal  extract  on  evaporation  yielded  0*3  gram  of  a  solid 
which  melted  between  130^  and  140^  and  was  proved  to  be  j>-phenyl- 
enediamine  by  the  following  tests  for  this  substance  :  (a)  it  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  to  give  a  brown  solution,  which  was  turned  violet 
by  ferric  chloride,  and  (6)  on  heating  with  potassium  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid  it  gave  jE^benzoquinone. 

CondenscUion  of  Dimethyldihydroreforcin  faith  the  ManoparchcampauruL 

A  solution  of  2  grams  of  the  monopara-base  and  1*5  grains  of 
dimethyldihydroresorcin  in  alcohol  was  boiled  over  a  water-bath  for 
twelve  hours  ;  the  solution  was  then  filtered  from  a  yellow,  crystalline 
precipitate,  which  on  drying  weighed  only  0*6  gram ;  on  further 
heating,  the  solution  deposited  more  of  this  precipitate,  but  the  reaction 
was  very  slow.  The  substance,  which  was  insoluble  in  nearly  all 
ordinary  organic  solvents,  was  purified  by  dissolving  in  a  large  volume 
of  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  and  precipitating  it  by  means  of  water. 

0-1100  gave  0-3005  CO,  and  0-0833  HjO.     C  =  74-50;  H  =  8-41. 
01112     „     7-6  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  761  mm.     N  =  7-94. 
C^HjgOgNj  requires  0  -  75  00 ;  H  «  7*95  ;  N  -  7*95  per  cent. 

B-Bisdimethyldihydraresof^l'^phenylenediamiTie  (for  formula,  com- 
pare the  corresponding  meta-compound  described  on  p.  392),  prepared 
as  above,  forms  light  yellow  needles  which  do  not  melt  below  300^ ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  organic  solvents. 

The  hydroehlarid«f  0„H2g02Ng,2HCl,  was  obtained  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  one  employed  in  preparing  the  corresponding  meta- 
derivative  described  on  p.  392 ;  it  cannot  be  recrjrstallised  without 
undergoing  hydrolysis  and  yielding  the  free  base.  Dissolved  in 
aqueous  alcohol  and  titrated  by  means  of  sodium  hydroxide,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  it  gave  the  following  numbers  : 

01274  required  602  c.c.  iV^/10  NaOH.     HCl-  17-26. 
0-1303        „        6-18  C.C.  iyr/lO  NaOH.    HC1  =  17-32. 
OjjHjoOjNjCla  requires  HCl  - 17-17  per  cent. 

Chbmical  Laboratory, 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 
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XLIV. — Silicon    Researches.     Part    X.     Silicon     Thio- 
cyanate,  its  Properties  and  Constitution. 

Bj  J.  Ehbbson  Bbvnolds. 

SiLiooN  thiocjanate  was  obtained  by  Miqael  in  1877  {Ann,  Chim, 
Phy8.y  [v]»  II,  343)  by  heating  to  about  350°  a  mixture  of  lead  thio- 
oyanate  and  silicon  tetraohloridey  when  a  brown,  oily  liquid  distilled 
oyer  which  quickly  solidified  to  a  crystalline  mass.  In  this  process, 
charring  occurs  even  when  small  quantities  of  10  or  12  grams  are 
distilled,  and  an  impure  product  results. 

As  I  desired  to  attempt  to  settle  the  constitution  of  this  substance,  it 
was  advisable  to  avoid  a  high  temperature  in  its  preparation,  and,  find- 
ing that  silicon  thiocyanate  is  soluble  in  perfectly  dry  benzene,  it 
seemed  probable  that  interaction  between  the  materials  could  be  effected 
in  presence  of  that  solvent  and  the  compound  be  thus  obtained  at  once 
in  a  pure  state.  This  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  but  it  was  also  found 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  lead  salt  must  be  used  than  is 
required  by  the  equation  : 

SiCl^  +  2Pb(SCN)2  =  2PbClj  +  Si(SCN)^. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  lead  salt  is  not  converted  into  the 
simple  chloride  in  the  fi.rst  instance,  but  that  there  is  the  intermediate 
production  of  the  compound  Pb(SCN)Cl,*  which  latter  is  then  converted 
very  slowly  and  partially  into  the  chloride  by  prolonged  treatment ; 
hence  it  is  better  to  begin  with  a  considerable  excess  of  lead  thiocyan- 
ate as  in  the  following  case. 

One  hundred  grams  of  dehydrated  and  very  finely-divided  lead  thio- 
cyanate were  diffused  through  about  400  c.c.  of  benzene  contained  in  a 
fiask  provided  with  a  reflux  condenser;  17  grams  of  silicon  chloride 
were  then  added  and  after  brisk  agitation  for  some  time  the  mixture 
was  heated  on  a  water-bath.  As  the  interaction  proceeded,  the  lead 
salt  assumed  a  pale  yellow  colour  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  chlorothiocyanate.  The  treatment  was  continued  until  the 
whole  of  the  silicon  chloride  had  interacted,  as  evidenced  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  fuming.  The  hot  liquid  was  rapidly  filtered  into  a  distilling 
flask  and  much  of  the  benzene  thence  removed  by  distillation ;  when 
the  residual  solution  cooled,  a  fine  crop  of  small,  colourless  crystals  of 
pore  silicon  thiocyanate  separated. 

During  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  carefully  any  moisture 

*  A  similar  compound  is  easily  produced  by  digesting  lead  thiocyanate  with  an 
alkaline  chloride. 
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as  the  thiocyanate  is  easily  decomposed  and  speedily  becomes  yellow 
owing  to  the  separation  of  perthiocyanic  acid,  hence  all  the  benzene  is 
best  removed  by  gentle  heating  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen.  Once 
free  from  benzene,  however^  the  thiocyanate  changes  very  slowly  in 
nearly  dry  air. 

Silicon  thiocyanate  prepared  as  above  from  its  benzene  solution  forms 
small,  apparently  trimetric,  prisms ;  it  melts  at  143*8^  (corr.)  and  a 
cl,ear,  pale  yellow-coloured  liquid  results.  This  liquid  when  further 
heated  deepens  in  colour,  becoming  somewhat  brown,  and  then  distils, 
giving  a  distillate  which  quickly  crystallises  in  the  receiver.  Miquel 
states  {loe.  cit.)  that  the  thiocyanate  boils  ''  vers  300°  degr^s,"  but  I 
find  that  the  corrected  boiling  point  is  314*2°,  and  this  result  was 
checked  by  comparison  with  pure  diphenylamine  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions.  The  crystals  obtained  by  distillation  were  identical  in  com- 
position with  those  from  the  benzene  solution,  as  they  afforded 
respectively  10"68  and  10'65  per  cent,  of  silicon :  Si(SCN)4  requires 
Si  =10-76. 

In  the  absence  of  moisture  and  oxygen,  silicon  thiocyanate  is  not  so 
easily  decomposed  by  heat  as  Miquel  supposed.  I  passed  the  vapour 
from  about  2  grams  of  substance  very  slowly  through  a  long  and 
narrow  Jena  glass  tube  which  was  heated  to  redness  in  a  combustion 
furnace ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  substance  passed  through  the  tube 
unchanged  and  condensed  at  the  cool  end  outside  the  furnace,  a  little 
carbon  disulphide  was  given  off,  and  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  tube 
*  some  white  silicon  nitride  was  left.  Very  little  further  decomposition 
occurred  even  after  passing  the  compound  four  times  through  the 
visibly  red-hot  tube.  At  the  end  of  the  treatment,  the  white  crystals 
obtained  on  cooling  the  condensed  liquid  were  compared  with  the 
original  specimen  of  thiocyanate,  and  found  to  be  identical  in  general 
properties  and  to  melt  at  the  same  temperature. 

As  the  thiocyanate  was  thus  proved  to  be  able  to  withstand  a  tempera- 
ture far  beyond  its  boiling  point  without  suffering  material  decomposi- 
tion, it  appeared  probable  that  its  vapour  density  could  be  obtained 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  serve  as  a  control  of  the  molecular  weight. 

A  Victor  Meyer  tube  of  Jena  glass  was  filled  with  dry  nitrogen  and 
heated  to  413°  in  a  constant  temperature  air-bath  provided  with 
Callendar's  excellent  electrical  thermometer ;  the  substance  used  in  the 
determination  was  that  which  had  been  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour 
through  a  strongly  heated  tube  as  described  above.  The  following  are 
the  data  obtained  : 

Weight  taken,  0-1671  gram.  Gas  expelled,  16-2  c.c.  T.  185°.  Bar. 
763  mm.  The  vapour  density  is  therefore  129*6  (H  =  l),  consequently 
the  molecular  weight  is  269.     Theory  for  Si(SCN)^=  260. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  good  an  agreement  with  theory  could  not  hav^ 
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been  obtained  if  any  decomposition  occurred  at  413°,  some  99°  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  compound. 

Silicon  thiocyanate  is  stated  by  Miquel  to  be  insoluble  in  ether,  carbon 
disulphide,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  petroleum,  and  that  its  best 
solvent  is  '*  Faeide  sulphocyanique  en  solution  benz^nique "  ;  in  my 
experience,  benzene  alone  is  a  sufficiently  good  solvent,  even  in  the 
absence  of  thiocyanic  acid,  to  render  the  preparation  of  silicon  thio- 
cyanate  described  above  quite  easy  and  satisfactory. 

Ten  C.C.  of  a  cold  saturated  benzene  solution  from  which  a  crop  of 
crystals  of  the  thiocyanate  had  separated  gave,  after  decomposition  with 
water,  oxidation  by  nitric  acid,  and  ignition  of  the  residue,  0*288  gram 
of  silica ;  100  o.c.  of  this  benzene  solution  therefore  contained  12*6  grams 
of  silicon  thiocyanate. 

Again,  I  find  that  carbon  disulphide,  chloroform,  and  even  light 
petroleum  dissolve  the  compound  in  small  but  sensible  proportions,  con- 
trary to  Miquel's  experience.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  not  accustomed 
to  work  with  silicon  compounds  to  realise  the  care  necessary  in  the  re- 
moval of  all  traces  of  moisture  from  all  solvents  used  with  them  ;  a  very 
slight  hydration  leads  to  superficial  decomposition  of  H^e  solid  and  the 
formation  of  a  slight  layer  of  a' silicic  acid,  which  much  impedes  the 
action  of  a  solvent. .  In  this  consideration  is  probably  to  be  found  the 
explanation  of  the  differei^ces  between  the  two  sets  of  observations,  as 
all  my  solvents  had  been  specially  dehydrated.  Ether,  free  from 
alcohol  as  well  as  moisture,  does  not  dissolve  the  thiocyanate,  but 
gradually  decomposes  it,  and  alcohol  acts  rapidly.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  acids  and  alkalis  readily  break  up  the  compound. 

The  constitution  of  silicon  thiocyanate  is  the  question  of  chief 
interest  connected  with  this  very  curious  substance,  as  Augustus  E. 
Dixon  has  shown  (Trans.,  1901, 79,  541)  that  the  somewhat  analogous 
phosphorus  *'  trithiocyanate  "  acts  as  if  it  were  a  tautomeric  compound. 
Dixon's  admirable  and  extensive  work  in  the  difficult  department  of 
organic  chemistry  which  he  has  studied  so  successfully  entitles  his 
opinion  to  great  weight,  and  I  therefore  readily  accept  his  view  that 
phosphorus  trithiocyanate  exhibits  a  marked  tendency  to  act  not  only 
as  P(SCN)g,  but  in  certain  cases  as  P(NCS)g.  It  was  therefore 
a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  ascertain  whether  silicon  thio- 
cyanate acts  under  favourable  conditions  as  Si(NCS)4  rather  than  as 
Si(SCNV 

The  elements  silicon  and  phosphorus,  although  near  to  each  other  in 
atomic  weight,  belong  to  two  very  distinct  periodic  groups,  and  their 
compounds  even  when  of  the  same  general  class  do  not  necessarily  undergo 
similar  changes;  therefore,  silicon  tetrathiocyanate  and  phosphorus 
trithiocyanate  are  not  so  closely  related  that  the.tautomerism  which 
the  latter  substance  exhibits   is  to  be   presumed  to  exist  in  the 
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case  of  the  silicon  compound.  On  the  contrary,  the  following  oon- 
siderations  leave  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  silicon  and  sulphur  are 
directly  united  in  silicon  thiocyanate,  and  that  it  does  not  afford  any 
real  evidence  of  thiocarbimide  structure  under  the  coi^ditions  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected. 

The  fact  that  silicon  thiocyanate  which  has  been  prepared  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  80^  can  be  vaporised  and  heated  in  that 
state  to  quite  500^  without  undergoing  isomeric  change,  and  without 
decomposition,  is  good  evidence  that  nitrogen  is  not  directly  united  to 
silicon  as  in  Si(NCS)4;  for  all  other  silicon  compounds  which  are 
known  to  include  four  atoms  of  nitrogen  lose  two  atoms  of  it  at 
temperatures  below  200^ 

The  action  of  aniline  on  phosphorus  thiocyanate  is,  however,  that 
which  has  afforded  Dixon  the  chief  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  compound  is  tautomeric ;  consequently  I  have  examined  the 
action  of  the  same  substance  on  silicon  thiocyanate  with  care  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  base  it  would 
act  as  Si(NCS)4.     The  test  was  carried  out  in  the  following  manner. 

Ten  grams  of  pure  silicon  thiocyanate  dissolved  in  85  c.c  of  benzene 
were  mixed  with  28  grams  (8  mols.)  of  pure  aniline;  the  mixture 
became  warm, indicating  that  chemical  action  had  .taken  place,  but  no 
solid  matter  separated,  as  aniline  thiocyanate  is  freely  soluble  in 
benzene.  No  external  heat  was  applied,  and  the  solution  was  allowed 
to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  ten  days  in  order  that  the 
action  might  be  completed ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  liquid  was 
still  perfectly  clear,  and  a  drop  of  it  when  shaken  up  with  ferric 
chloride  gave  the  red  thiocyanate  reaction  very  strongly.  The 
solution  was  now  diluted  with  about  three  volumes  of  benzene  and 
boiled  in  a  reflux  apparatus  ;  after  a  short  time,  a  little  of  the  liquid 
was  removed  and  cooled,  but  nothing  separated.  If  any  material  quan- 
tity of  a  phenylthiourea  had  been  formed,  it  must  have  separated  at 
this  stage  owing  to  its  low  solubility  in  cold  benzene.  The  boiling 
was  continued  and  a  white  substance  began  to  form  ;  the  process  was 
prolonged  until  no  further  separation  of  the  white  substance  took 
place;  the  latter  was  then  quickly  Altered  off,  thoroughly  washed 
with  boiling  benzene,  and  dried.  The  filtered  solution  gave  a  good 
crop  of  crystals  on  cooling;  much  of  the  benzene  was  distilled  off 
and  two  more  crops  of  similar  crystals  were  obtained.  The  mother 
liquor  from  the  last  crop  contained  some  free  aniline.  The  crystals, 
which  were  mixed  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol  and  ultimately  from 
boiling  water,  presented  all  the  characters  of  monophenylthiourea ; 
they  gave  the  lead  reaction  strongly  ;  when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  they 
gave  much  ammonia  and  a  thiocarbamine,  and  the  melting  point 
was  153— 154*^. 
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0-3994  gave  0-6036  BaSO^.    S  =  2M7. 

0S(NH:*CgB[5)-NH^  requires  S-21-5  per  cent. 

The  white  substance  which  separated  on  prolonged  heating  included 
all  the  silicon  and  gave  a  very  strong  thiocyanic  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride ;  it  slowly  dissolved  in  caustic  alkali  with  separation  of  aniline. 

0-4478  gave  0-748  SiO^     Si  =  7-78. 

0-5404    „     00905  SiO,  and  0-38  BaSO^.     Si  =  7-78 ;  S  =  9-65. 
Si(N-CgH5)j,NH2-C^H5,H8CN  requires  Si  =  7-73 ;  S  =  8-83  per  cent. 

The  sulphur  is  high,  as  usual,  in  these  cases  owing  to  the  imidothio- 
cyanate  precipitate  carrying  down  with  it  a  little  of  the  perthiocyanic 
acid  which  is  inevitably  formed  in  small  quantity  on  long-continued 
beating  of  the  benzene  solution. 

The  interpretation  of  these  facts  presents  but  little  difficulty  in  view 
of  the  known  habits  of  certain  of  the  silicon  compounds  described  in 
former  papers  of  this  series.  Silicon  thiocyanate  evidently  interacts 
with  excess  of  aniline  very  much  as  the  chloride  does,  although  not 
quite  so  energetically,  and  the  following  equation  doubtless  represents 
the  first  stage : 

Si(SCN),  +  8NH2-CeH5  =  SiCNH-OeHs)^  +  4NH2-CeH5,HSCN. 

Prior  to  dilfiting  and  boiling  the  solution,  no  phenylated  thiourea 
was  detected,  but  further  changes  proceeded  pari  passu  on  heating  the 
dilated  liquid.  Probably  the  first  to  begin  is  the  gradual  molecular 
rearrangement  of  aniline  thiocyanate  *  into  the  more  stable  isomeric 
form  of  monophenylthiourea,  which  most  of  it  ultimately  assumes. 
Under  the  same  conditions,  the  silicophenylamide  parts  with  two  mole- 
cules of  aniline  and  is  reduced  to  the  di-imide,  a  change  which  has 
been  shown  in  previous  papers  to  take  place  easily,  and  the  imide 
carries  down  with  it  a  molecule  of  aniline  thiocyanate,  with  which  it 
appears  to  form  an  additive  compound  similar  to  those  obtained 
in  other  cases. 

Under  all  the  conditions  specified,  there  is  therefore  no  doubt  that 
silicon  thiocyanate  is  correctly  represented  by  the  expression  Si(SCN)4. 

Thb  Davt-Faradat  Laboratobt, 

Albbmarlv  Stbb^t,  London. 

*  This  change  takes  plaoe  much  more  easily  than  is  commonly  sapposed.  Strong 
alcoholic  solutions  of  aniline  hydrochloride  and  ammonium  thiocyanate,  if  mixed  in 
the  cold,  precipitate  anmionium  chloride,  and  aniline  thiocyanate  is  retained  in 
solution  and  remains  unchanged  for  a  considerable  time.  When  the  solution  is 
boiled  and  then  poured  into  cold  water,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  monophenyl- 
thiourea can  be  obtained,  so  that  boiling  in  alcoholic  or  even  aqueous  solution  de- 
termines the  molecular  change : 
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XLV. — Studies  in  the  Camphane  Series.     Part  XXII. 
Nitrogen  Halides  from  Camphoryl-yft-carbamide. 

By  Martin  Onslow  Fobstbe  and  Hans  Gbossmann,  Ph.D. 

The  de&cription  of  camphoryl-i^-carbaniide  (Forster  and  Fierz,  Trans., 
1905,  87,  110)  made  it  clear  that  the  substance  is  one  of  an  unusual 
type,  and  although  the  constitutional  formula  ascribed  to  it  agrees 
with  subsequent  observations,  it  is  desirable  to  gain  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  changes  which  it  undergoes.  We  have  therefore 
studied  the  behaviour  of  the  compound  towards  potassium  hypobromite 
and  hypochlorite,  the  investigations  of  Chattaway  and  Orton  having 
shown  that  anilides  of  various  types  readily  yield  nitrogen  halides 
with  those  agents.  Up  to  the  present  time,  these  authors  have  dealt 
with  anilides,  both  substituted  and  unsubstituted,  and  also  with 
symmetrical  diphenylcarbamide  {Ber.,  1901,  .34,  1073  and  1078); 
Chattaway  has  investigated  diacylammonias  and  sulphonamides,  and 
in  association  with  Wadmore  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  191)  has  studied 
cyanuric  acid  from  this  point  of  view.  Quite  recently,  Chattaway  and 
Lewis  have  prepared  halogen  derivatives  of  substituted  ozamides  (this 
vol.,  p.  155). 

As  in  the  case  of  diphenylcarbamide  and  the  substituted  ozamides, 
camphoryl-^-carbamide  presents  two  points  of  attack  for  the  halogen 
atom,  whilst  the  corresponding  derivative  prepared  from  methylami no- 
camphor  affords  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of  one  atom  only : 

Camphoryl-^-caibamide.  Camphorylmethyl-+-carbamlde. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  when  treated  with  potassium  hypobromite 
these  amides  yield  the  compounds  : 

respectively,  and  the  corresponding  nitrogen  chlorides  are  obtained 
when  sodium  hypochlorite  is  used.  The  chemical  behaviour  of  these 
substances  places  them  unquestionably  in  the  same  category  as  the 
nitrogen  halides  described  by  previous  workers.  They  oxidise  alcohol 
to  aldehyde  and  sulphites  to  sulphates,  liberating  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide,  nitrogen  from  ammonia,  sulphur  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  from  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  pseudoctLvhsaaide  being 
regenerated  in  each  case.     The  action  with  potassium  iodide  can  be 
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utilised,  as  Ohattaway  and  Orton  have  shown,  for  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  the  halogen,  and  the  agreement  of  results  obtained  in  this 
way  with  those  furnished  by  the  Carius  method  proves  that  none  of 
the  halogen  enters  the  camphor  nucleus. 

In  one  of  their  later  communications  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  461), 
Ohattaway  and  Orton  showed  that  when  nitrogen  halides  act  on  excess 
of  phenylhydrazine  the  latter  is  converted  into  phenylazoimide,  which 
they  suggest  is  due  to  the  intermediate  formation  of  a  hydrazino- 
halogen  compound : 

2CeH5-NH-NHCl  =  OgHj-Ng  +  CgHj-NH,  +  2H01. 

The  dibromide  from  camphoryl-^-carbamide  behaves  in  the  same 
manner,  and  when  acting  on  less  than  one  molecular  proportion  of 
phenylhydrazine  it  converts  the  base  into  bromobenzene,  correspond- 
ing to  the  cMorobenzene  formed  when  phenylhydrazine  acts  on  excess 
of  acetylchloroamino-2  : 4-dichlorobenzene  {loc.  cU,,  p..  468).  There  is 
thus  complete  agreement  between  our  compounds  and  those  described 
by  Ohattaway  and  Orton. 

Hi^ving  established  this  point,  it  became  of  interest  to  compare  the 
behaviour  of  the  normal  carbamide  and  methylcarbamide, 

^„     XH-NH-00-NH-         J     ^„     XH-NMe-00-NHj 

towards  hypobromite  with  that  of  the  jM^iM^o-compounds.  We  find 
that  action  takes  place  readily  in  each  case ;  as  might  be  expected, 
however,  from  the  readiness  with  which  alkalis  convert  the  normal 
type  into  the  jMetM^modification,  the  product  is  always  identical 
with  the  hydrogen  halide  obtained  from  the  corresponding  pseiido' 
carbamide. 

The  production  of  these  halogen  derivatives  from  camphorylcarb-' 
amide  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  great  stability  conferred 
on  its  derivatives  by  the  camphor  nucleus.  The  decomposition  of 
carbamide  itself  by  alkali  hypobromite  and  hypochlorite  has  long  been 
known  to  be  rapid  and  complete ;  experiments  with  phenylcarbamide 
and  bomylcarbamide  have  shown  us  that  although  potassium  hypo- 
bromite acts  vigorously  on  these  substances,  it  is  not  possible  under 
ordinary  conditions  to  isolate  a  definite  compound  of  the  class  under 
consideration. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
compounds  obtained  by  previous  workers,  the  stability  of  the  nitrogen 
chlorides  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  nitrogen  bromides^  The 
latter  compounds  rapidly  become  yellow,  which  is  deep  in  the  case  of 
the  dibromide,  whilst  the  chlorides  remain  snow-white ;  moreover, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  benzenoid  nucleus  into  which  the  halogen 
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might  wander,  these  deriyatives  can   be*  recrystallised   from   warm 
glacial  acetic  acid. 

Experimental. 

CB[— """N  Br 
Camphoryldibramo-\lf-carbamide,  ^8^i4<CX/nTT\.'VTtr^^' 

Preliminary  experiments  on  the  behaviour  of  camphoryl-^r-carbamide 
towards  potassium  hypobromite  showed  that  varying  concentration  of 
the  alkaline  liquid  gave  widely  different  results  and  furnished  products 
of  indefinite  composition.  For  example,  when  hypobromite  of  maximum 
coQcentration  was  employed,  the  carbamide  formed  a  clear  solution 
which  became  warm  spontaneously,  then  evolved  gas,  and  precipitated 
a  tarry  product.  On  using  a  dilute  solution,  however,  a  crystalline 
substance  separated  from  the  clear  liquid,  and  after  precipitation  from 
chloroform  by  petroleum  melted  at  1 1 1°,  the  analytical  data  indicating 
a  mixture.  We  accordingly  adopted  the  use  of  an  alkaline  bicarbonate^ 
as  recommended  by  Chattaway  and  Orton,  a  modification  which  led  to 
satisfactory  results. 

Forty  grams  of  bromine  were  added  slowly  to  40  grams  of  potassium 
hydroxide  in  50  c.c.  of  water  mixed  with  200  grams  of  crushed  ice ; 
20  grams  of  camphoryl-^-carbamide  were  suspended  in  100  cc.  of 
water  and  added  to  the  hypobromite,  which  was  cooled  externally  with 
ice.  The  amide  rapidly  dissolved,  forming  a  clear,  pale  yellow  solu- 
tion, and  to  this  was  immediately  added  an  ice-cold,  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  which  yielded  a  bulky,  colourless  pre- 
cipitate. This  was  washed  thoroughly,  drained  on  porous  earthen- 
ware, and  dissolved  in  ice-cold,  absolute  alcohol,  which  was  then 
diluted  with  water;  colourless  needles  separated  rapidly,  and  were 
filtered  immediately,  as  the  substance  quickly  decomposes  when  left  in 
contact  with  the  mother  liquor.  When  heated  in  a  capillary  tube, 
the  freshly  crystallised  dibromide  becomes  yellow  at  about  100°,  and 
detonates  with  great  violence  at  120%  leaving  a  charred  mass ;  on  a 
platinum  spatula,  it  merely  chars  suddenly  with  a  slight  hissing  noise. 
Specimens  which  have  remained  a  few  days  in  the  desiccator  are 
found  to  have  become  deep  yellow,  and  detonate  at  temperatures 
between  110°  and  115°.     The  yield  is  theoretical. 

00934  gave  00949  AgBr.     Br  =  43-23. 

0-1244  liberated  00865  I,  from  KI.     Br  =  43-81. 

CiiHjgOjNjBr,  requires  Br  =»  43*48  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0-2428  gram  in  25  cc.  of  chlorof(»rm  gave 
as,  0°36'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [ajo  309°;  the  solution  darkened 
rapidly  on  exposure  to  sunlight.  The  substance  is  insoluble  in  hot 
petroleum,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  benzene,  from  which  it  crystaUifles 
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on  cooling  in  lustrous,  transparent,  hexagonal  plates ;  it  is  moderately 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates  in  snow-white 
leaflets  on  dilution  with  water,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
chloroform,  ethyl  acetate,  and  ether. 

The  dibromo-derivative  obtained  from  the  normal  camphoryl- 
carbamide  is  identical  with  the  substance  just  described.  Employing 
the  same  proportions  as  before,  it  was  noticed  that  before  the  carbamide 
dissolved  completely  in  the  hypobromite  a  colourless  precipitate  began 
to  separate ;  on  adding  a  further  quantity  of  ice- water,  however,  a 
clear,  yellow  solution  was  obtained,  yieldiog  immediately  a  bulky, 
colourless  precipitate  with  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  The  product 
was  dissolved  in  ice-cold,  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated 
in  minute,  lustrous  needles  on  dilution  with  water ;  it  detonated  at  120^ 
and  gave  [a]©  31 '8°  in  chloroform. 

The  production  of  the  dibromide  in  alkaline  solution  is  presumptive 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  derivation  from  the  paeudocsahaxrdde  rather 
than  the  normal  isomeride  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  latter  is 
changed  by  alkalis  into  the  former  with  great  facility.  Any  doubt  on 
this  point  is  removed  by  the  fact  that  the  carbamide  regenerated  by 
potassium  iodide,  ammonia,  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
hydrogen  peroxide,  with  all  of  which  the  dibromide  acts  readily,  is 
the  peeudthcom^und,  not  the  normal. 

Although  camphoryl-^-carbamide  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
capable  of  undergoing  replacement  by  halogens,  and  situated 
unsymmetrically  ae  regards  the  complete  molecule,  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  displace  one  at  a  time ;  an  experiment  in  which  only 
half  the  above  proportion  of  hypobromite  was  employed  led  to  the 
dibromo-derivative,  the  remaining  j^^tM^ocarbamide  escaping  attack. 

Action  of  Fhenylhf/driMine, — In  the  first  experiment,  the  base  was  in 
excess,  as  required  by  the  equation : 

CiiH^gO^Nj  +  CeHg-NH-NHj^HBr. 

Eighteen  grams  of  the  dibromide  dissolved  in  dry  chloroform  were 
treated  with  21  grams  of  phenylhydrazine  (4  mols.)  in  the  same 
solvent,  the  action  being  moderate  and  accompanied  by  precipitation  of 
the  crystalline  hydrobromides ;  the  filtered  liquid  was  extracted  with 
ililute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chloroform  being  then  distilled  and  the 
residue  submitted  to  a  current  of  steam.  The  pale  yellow  oil  obtained 
in  this  way  boiled  at  160 — 170^  under  760  mm.  pressure,  163^  being 
the  boiling  point  of  phenylazoimide,  and  furnished  a  nitro-derivative 
which  melted  at  71^  when  crystallised  from  petroleum,  and  did  not 
depress  the  melting  point  of  j9-nitrophenylazoimide  when  mixed  with 
that  substance. 
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In  the  second  experiment,  which  was  expected  to  proceed  according 
to  the  equation : 

C^Hg-NH-NHj  +  CiiHigOjNjBr,  =  CflHgBr  +  G^^B^^O^^  +  N^  +  HBr, 

5*4  grams  of  the  base  were  added  to  32  grams  of  the  dibromide,  both 
materials  being  dissolved  in  chloroform ;  a  vigorous  action  ensued  and 
gas  was  evolved,  but  no  precipitation  occurred.  On  removing  the 
chloroform  and  passing  a  current  of  steam  through  the  residue,  bromo- 
benzene  was  obtained,  and  was  identified  by  conversion  into  j^-nitro- 
bromobeozene,  which  melted  at  123°  and  did  not  depress  the  melting 
point  of  the  pure  substance. 

CIl       NCI 
CampharyldichlarO'ilf-carbamtde,  ^s^u'^X/r\TT\  xrm^^' 

C'^0H.)*!N01 

Twenty  grams  of  the  pseudoc&rh&mide  were  suspended  in  400  c.c.  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  cooled  with  ice;  the 
substance  gradually  dissolved,  forming  a  pale  yellow  solution,  and 
when  this  process  was  complete  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate  was  added,  yielding  a  bulky,  colourless  precipitate 
of  the  dichloro-derivative.  The  product  was  dissolved  in  ice-cold 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separated  in  minute,  snow-white  needles  on 
dilution  with  water;  it  decomposed  quite  suddenly  at  140°  without 
detonation.  . 

0-1588  liberated  01449  I^  from  KI.     CI  =  25-50. 
0-3120         „        0-280112     „     KI.     CI  =  2509. 

CiiHjgOjNgClg  requires  CI  =  25*45  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0-2987  gram  in  50  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave  ao 
0°19'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [ajo  26*5°.  The  superior  stability  of 
the  substance  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  higher  melting  point,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  chloroform  solution  may  be  exposed  to  direct 
sunlight  during  several  hours  without  developing  colour;  moreover, 
the  compound  may  be  recrystallised  from  warm  glacial  acetic  acid^ 
which  deposits  beautiful,  lustrous  prisms  on  coollDg.  The  dichloro- 
compound  is  insoluble  in  petroleum,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
benzene,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  lustrous,  silky  needles  on 
cooling  :  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  warm  ether  and  freely  soluble  in 
cold  pyridine  and  ethyl  acetate. 

The  same  dichloro-derivative  was  obtained  on  treating  Kupe's 
normal  camphorylcarbamide  with  an  ice-cold  solution  of  sodium 
hypochlorite. 
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Camphorylmethylbramo-ilf-carbamide,  ^'8^i4'^X/nM\  at-rJ^^^' 

On  treating  the  methyl  pseudoc&Th&mide  with  a  quantity  of  hypo- 
bromite  corresponding  to  one-half  that  employed  in  preparing  the 
dibromo-derivative,  the  monobromo-com pound  began  to  separate 
before  the  carbamide  had  dissolved  completely;  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  was  added,vand  the  granular  precipitate  was  washed,  dried, 
and  dissolved  in  ice-cold,  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated 
in  lustrous,  silky  needles  on  dilution  with  water.  The  freshly- 
prepared  substance  is  white  and  decomposes  suddenly  at  lOP  with 
a  faint  hissing  noise,  leaving  a  dark  brown  mass. 

0-1173  gave  00721  AgBr.     Br  =  26-15. 
01163     „     0-0711  AgBr.     Br»2601. 

CijHjgOaNgBr  requires  Br  «  26*37  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0*3275  gram  in  25  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave  a^ 
0^15'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [aji,  9*5^.  The  compound  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiliog  petroleum  and  in  ether,  more  readily  in 
hot  benzene,  from  which  it  separates  in  silky  needles ;  it  is  moderately 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  ethyl  acetate,  dissolving  freely  in 
pyridine  and  chloroform. 

On  treating  the  normal  camphorylmethylcarbamide  originally 
described  by  Duden  and  Pritzkow  with  an  ice-cold  solution  of 
potassium  hypobromite,  a  monobromo-derivative  was  obtained  identical 
in  all  points  with  the  substance  just  described. 

Camphorylmethylchlarthilfcarbamiide,  ^8^i4'^A/rkiT\.  l^OV^^^' 

Twenty  grams  of  the  methyl- ^-carbamide  were  finely  powdered  and 
suspended  in  50  c.a  of  the  sodium  hypochlorite  solution,  in  which  the 
substance  partly  dissolved ;  the  chloro-derivative  began  to  separate 
before  dissolution  was  complete,  however,  and  after  half  an  hour  at 
the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate  was  added,  precipitating  the  remainder  in  granular 
form.  The  substance  was  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but 
dissolved  on  warmiog  gently,  and  crystallised  in  minute,  lustrous, 
snow-white  needles  which  decompose  suddenly  at  147° 

01746  gave  00954  AgCl.     01  =  13-52. 

CigHigOgNjCl  requires  01 «  13-71  per  cent. 

The  chloro-derivative  is  optically  inactive,  or  so  feebly  rotatory  that 
«  1  per  cent,  solution  in  chloroform  has  no  action  on  polarised  light. 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  E  E 
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The  Hubstance  is  insoluble  in  boiling  petroleum^  but  dissolves  modeiatelj 
in  boiling  benzene,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  minute,  silky  needles ; 
it  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  warm  ether,  more  readily  in  boiling 
ethyl  acetate  and  warm  glacial  acetic  acid,  crystallising  from  both 
these  solvents  in  long,  lustrous,  transparent  prisms,  whilst  pyridine 
dissolves  it  freely. 

On  attempting  to  prepare  an  isomeric  chloro-derivative  from  normal 
camphorylmethylcarbamide  and  sodium  hypochlorite,  there  was 
obtained  a  compound  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  derived  from 
the  pMtufocarbamide. 

ROTIL  COLLSOE  OF  SCIENCE,  LONDON, 
SOITTH  Kbnsimotok,  S.W. 


XLVI. — Note  on  the  Application  oj  the  Electrolytic 
Method  to  the  Estimation  of  Arsenic  in  Wall- 
papers, Fahncs,  &c. 

By  Thomas  Edward  Thorpe. 

One  of  the  questions  to  be  considered  at  the  forthcoming  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  to  be  held  at  Kome  during  the  spring 
of  this  year,  relates  to  the  methods  which  should  be  employed  in  the 
detection  and  determination  of  arsenic  in  a  variety  of  manufactured 
articles,  more  especially  in  paper  and  woollen  fabrics,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  certain  countries  impose  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  goods  containing  arsenic. 

As  the  electrolytic  method  which  I  described  to  the  Society  in  1903 
(Trans.,  1903,  83,  974),  and  which  has  been  in  constant  use  in  this 
laboratory  during  the  last  three  yeara  in  testing  various  brewing 
materials  for  arsenic,  appeared  to  lend  itself  to  the  estimation  of  arsenic 
in  paper  and  fabrics,  I  have  caused  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  made 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  larger  amounts  of  arsenic  which  are 
known  to  be  occasionally  present  in  such  articles  can  be  accurately  and 
expeditiously  determined  by  means  of  it.  The  results  have  shown 
that  the  method  is  readily  applicable  to  the  matter  in  question. 

Where  a  dyed  material  with  a  design  composed  of  more  than  one 
colour  is  to  be  tested,  it  is  advisable  to  take  such  a  portion  that  all  the 
colours  are  represented.  The  selected  portion  may  then  be  measured, 
or  preferably  weighed.  So  far  as  the  amount  of  material  actually 
taken  is  concerned,  this  must  depend  on  the  material  itself  and  the 
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design  and  colours  it  contains,  but  for  fabrics  in  general,  such  as 
woollen  goods  and  wallpapers,  2  grams  is  a  suitable  quantity. 

The  weighed  portion  of  the  sample,  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient 
size,  is  placed  in  a  platinum  dish,  about  7*5  cm.  in  diameter,  and 
moistened  with  hot  water.  When  the  water  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
fabric,  20  c.c.  of  arsenic-free  lime-water  and  0-5  gram  of  calcined 
magnesia  are  added,  the  latter  being  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  among 
the  pieces  of  the  fabric.  The  platinum  dish  is  then  placed  on  a  hot 
plate  or  over  a  small  Bunsen  flame  and  the  liquid  evaporated.  The 
dried  material  is  then  thoroughly  charred  and  heated  in  a  muffle 
furnace  until  practically  all  the  carbon  is  burnt  off.  When  cold,  the 
ash  is  moistened  with  water  and  20  c.c.  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (loc. 
cii,,  p.  978)  added.  The  dish  is  warmed  and  the  contents  transferred  to 
a  flask  of  about  120  c.c.  capacity.  Half  a  gram  of  potassium  meta- 
bisulphite  is  added  and  the  solution  boiled  until  free  from  sulphurous 
acid.  The  liquid  is  cooled  and  diluted  to  a  bulk  of  50  c.c.  in  a  calibrated 
flask  or  measuring  tube.  An  aliquot  portion  may  then  be  taken  for 
the  test. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  density  of  deposit  most  suitable  for 
purposes  of  comparison  is  equivalent  to  a  quantity  of  arsenic  falling 
between  0*005  milligram  and  0'0125  milligram  of  arsenious  oxide 
(As^Oq).  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  deposit  coming  within  this 
range,  5  c.a  of  the  solution  are  added  to  the  apparatus.  If  at  the  end 
of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  a  deposit  is  being  produced  which  may  be 
expected  to  be  of  a  density  suitable  for  comparison  with  the  stan- 
dard deposit,  the  experiment  is  continued  for  the  thirty  minutes 
required  for  the  test.  Should,  however,  the  deposit  be  unsuitable  for 
purposes  of  comparison  by  being  too  dense,  a  further  test  is  carried  out 
on  such  smaller  aliquot  portion  as  may  be  considered  suitable.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  at  the  expiration  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  only  a  faint 
appearance  of  arsenic  is  produced  or  none  at  all,  a  further  20  or  25  c.c. 
of  the  solution  may  be  at  once  added  to  the  same  apparatus  and  the 
electrolysis  continued  for  thirty  minutes,  when  the  deposit  produced 
will  be  that  from  the  sum  of  the  aliquot  portions  added. 

In  this  way  a  single  incineration  of  the  material  suffices  for  several 
tests.  Where  a  larger  amount  of  material  than  2  grams  is  taken,  and 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  may  therefore  be  expected  to  be  considerable, 
the  solution  after  red uctioix  is  made  up  to  a  larger  volume,  say  100  c.c. 
or  200  c.c,  and  the  test  carried  out  on  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  liquid. 
The  amounts  of  lime-water  and  magnesia  given  above  have  been  proved 
by  direct  experiment  to  retain  amounts  of  arsenic  ranging  from  0*0025 
to  5  milligrams  when  contained  in  2  grams  of  wool  or  paper. 

The  reduction  of  the  solution  with  sulphurous  acid  before  addition 
to  the  apparatus  is  necessary,  since,   under  the  conditions  of  the 
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experiment,  arsenic  in  the  form  of  an  arsenate  or  arsenic  acid  does 
not  yield  hydrogen  arsenide. 

The  amount  of  arsenic  deposited  by  beating  the  hydrogen  arsenide  is 
determined  by  comparison  with  deposits  obtained  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  from  wool  and  paper  containing  known  quantities  of  arsenic. 

Ope  gram  of  arsenic-free  wool,  or  paper,  is  placed  in  a  platinum 
dish  and  warmed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  so  that  the  fabric 
is  wetted  through  without  leaving  an  excess  of  water  in  the  dish ; 
1  c.c.  of  standard  arsenic  solution  containing  0*01  milligram  of 
arsenious  oxide  is  then  added  from  a  narrow  burette.  The  whole  is 
treated  in  the  manner  described,  and  the  deposit  of  arsenic  obtained  is 
suitably  preserved  for  purposes  of  comparison  as  the  standard  deposit 
from  O'Ol  milligram  of  As^O^.  Other  deposits  are  obtained  similarly 
for  0*0025,  0005,  00075,  and  0*0125  milligram  respectively. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  electrolytic  method  for  the  special  purpose 
of  this  investigation,  a  number  of  experiments  have  been  carried  out 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  a  known  amount  of  arsenic 
added  to  an  arsenic-free  material  would  be  recovered,  and  what  were 
approximately  the  limits  within  which  the  method  as  described  could 
be  employed. 

In  the  first  place,  difficulty  arose  as  to  obtaining  a  woollen  material 
free  from  arsenic.  Undyed  natural  wool  flannels  and  wools,  even 
after  repeated  washing  and  after  long  use  as  wearing  apparel,  were 
found  to  contain  arsenic.  Specimens  of  wool  were  then  secured  from 
young  lambs  and  sheep  which  had  not  been  treated  with  an  arsenical 
dip.  This  raw  wool  was  examined  for  arsenic  as  follows :  first  the 
clean  white  ends  of  the  wool  next  the  body  of  the  sheep  were 
tested  without  washing  or  treatment  of  any  kind,  then  the  other 
portions  of  the  wool,  generally  containing  much  dirt,  were  washed 
with  cold  and  warm  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia, 
dried,  and  taken  for  the  test.     These  results  were  obtained  : 

(1)  Wool  from  lamb  six  weeks  old;  the  mother  had  been  treated 
with  arsenical  dip  six  months  before  lamb  was  born.  Wool  entirely 
free  from  arsenic. 

(2)  Wool  from  lamb;  the  mother  had  probably  been  dipped  six 
months  earlier.  The  white  ends  of  wool  were  free  from  arsenic,  the 
remainder  of  wool  showed  a  trace — about  0*001  milligram  in  4  grams 
of  wool. 

(3)  Wool  from  lamb ;  the  mother  had  been  treated  with  arsenical 
dip  six  months  before  lamb  was  born.  White  ends  of  wool  next  the 
body  were  free  from  arsenic ;  the  remainder  of  wool  contained  a  small 
quantity — about  0*001  milligram  in  2  grams  of  wool. 

(4)  Wool  from  Iamb  four  weeks  old  ;  the  mother  had  been  treated 
with  arsenical  dip.     Wool  free  from  arsenic. 
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(5)  Wool  from  eheep  six  months  old  ;  the  mother  was  treated  with 
arsenical  dip  during  the  same  month  in  which  the  lamb  was  born ; 
lamb  had  not  been  dipped,  but  had  been  treated  with  fly  powder. 

The  white  ends  of  wool  next  the  body  contained  arsenic  equal  to 
0*004  milligram  of  arsenions  oxide  in  1  gram  of  wool ;  the  remaining 
portions  of  wool,  washed,  contained  arsenic,  equal  to  0*019  milligram 
of  arsenious  oxide  in  1  gram  of  wool. 

(6)  Wool  from  sheep  nine  months  old,  never  dipped.  The  un- 
washed wool  contained  a  trace  of  arsenic,  about  0*001  milligram  in 
4  grams. 

(7)  Wool  from  sheep  twenty  months  old,  once  clipped,  and  since 
treated — three  months  ago — with  carbolic  dip.  Ends  of  wool  next  the 
body  contained  arsenic  equal  to  0*047  milligram  of  arsenious  oxide  in 
1  gram  of  wool. 

(8)  Wool  from  ewe;  treated  with  carbolic  dip  in  October  1904 
(fifteen  months  ago),  clipped  July  1905  (six  months  ago),  not  since 
dipped.  Ends  of  wool  next  the  body,  washed,  contained  arsenic  equal 
to  0*025  milligram  in  1  gram  of  wool. 

Confirmatory  results  were  obtained  on  all  the  above  specimens  of 
wool  with  one  exception,  where  the  total  amount  of  wool  available 
was  insufficient  for  more  than  one  experiment.  Wool  No.  1  on  the 
above  list  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  standard  arsenic 
deposits  for  wool,  and  also  for  the  various  experiments  carried  out 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  arsenic  could  be  recovered 
from  woollen  materials.  The  preparation  of  the  standard  deposits  had 
shown  that  a  notable  deposit  of  arsenic  was  obtained  from  amounts  of 
arsenic  so  low  as  0*0025  milligram  in  1  gram  of  wool,  and  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  to  carry  the  test  to  smaller  quantities  than 
0*0025  milligram!  The  arsenic  so  obtained  is  commensurate  with 
the  deposit  from  the  same  quantity  of  arsenic  added  directly  to  the 
apparatus  without  incineration  with  wool  in  the  prescribed  manner. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  loss  of  arsenic  where  small  quantities  are 
concerned,  and  the  gradation  of  the  tubes  for  the  standard  deposits 
proceeds  in  proper  order  up  to  the  deposit  equal  to  0*015  milligram  of 
arsenious  oxide,  beyond  which  amount  the  deposits  are  too  dense  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

Experiments  with  wool  containing  larger  amounts  of  arsenic  were 
then  carried  out. 

(1)  Two  grams  of  arsenic-free  wool  were  soaked  with  water  in  a 
platinum  dish  and  3  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  0*03  milligram  of 
arsenious  oxide  added.  The  whole  was  treated  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  the  solution  of  the  ash  after  reduction  being  made  up  to 
50  c.c.  Thiee  separate  quantities  of  this  were  electrolysed,  namely, 
20  c.c.  equal  to  0*012  milligram  of  As^O^,  15  c.c.  equal  to  0009  milli- 
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gram  of  As^O^,  and  10  c.c.  equal  to  0006  milligram  of  Asfi^.  The 
deposit  obtained  in  each  case  was  equal  to  the  proportionate  amount 
of  arsenic  added. 

(2)  A  solution  of  arsenic  containing  0*1  milligram  of  As^O^  for 
each  C.C.  was  employed  for  this  test.  One  gram  of  wool  was  taken, 
and  5  c.c  of  the  arsenic  solution  equal  to  0*5  mUligram  were  added. 
The  whole  was  then  treated  in  the  prescribed  manner,  the  solution  of 
the  ash  after  reduction  being  made  up  to  100  c.c.  Four  separate 
quantities,  each  2  c.c.  equal  to  0*01  milligram  of  the  arsenic  added, 
were  electrolysed.  All  the  deposits  were  equal  to  the  standard 
0*01  milligram  deposit.  ' 

(3)  A  similar  experiment  was  carried  out,  using,  however,  2  grams 
of  wool  and  10  c.c.  of  the  arsenic  solution,  equal  to  1*0  milligram  of 
arsenious  oxide.  The  solution  of  the  ash,  after  reduction,  was  made 
up  to  200  c.c,  and  2  c.c.  representing  0*01  milligram  of  arsenic  were 
used  for  testing.  Six  experiments  were  carried  out  and  all  the 
deposits  were  of  the  proper  amount  compared  with  the  standard  0  01 
milligram  deposit. 

(4)  Lastly,  two  experiments  were  made,  using  for  each  2  grams  of 
wool  and  50  c.c«  of  the  arsenic  solution,  equal  to  5  milligrams  of 
As^O^.  To  neutralise  the  acidity  of  the  standard  arsenic  solution,  the 
wool  was  first  treated  in  the  dish  with  the  requisite  amount  of 
caustic  soda  solution  and  the  arsenic  solution  added  at  intervals, 
evaporating  to  dryness  between  each  addition  of  the  arsenic  solution. 
The  whole  was  then  treated  in  the  prescribed  manner,  using  the  same 
quantities. of  materials  as  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  solutions, 
after  reduction,  were  made  up  in  each  case  to  a  litre,  and  2  cc.  equal  to 
0*01  milligram  of  As^O^  were  used  for  the  test.  The  deposits  show 
conclusively  that  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  recovered  by  the  process 
when  present  to  the  extent  of  5  milligrams  of  As^O^. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  experiments  with  wool  are  concerned,  the 
method  gives  rapidly  and  accurately  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  when 
present  to  so  great  an  amount  as  5  milligrams. 

Paper. — Experiments  with  paper  were  carried  out  in  a  similar 
manner.  Of  papers  tested,  the  only  class  of  paper  found  to  •  be  free 
from  arsenic  was  filter  paper. 

A  series  of  standard  deposits  was  prepared  using  1  gram  of 
arsenic-free  filter  paper  to  which  definite  amounts  of  arsenic  were 
added  in  the  manner  described  in  connection  with  wool. 

The  series  so  formed  shows  that  with  quantities  of  arsenic  varying 
from  0*0025  milligram  to  0*015  milligram  there  is  no  loss  of  arsenic 
when  these  deposits  are  compared  with  the  deposits  obtained  from  the 
corresponding  amounts  of  arsenic  added  directly  to  the  apparatus. 

Experiments  with  paper  containing  higher  amounts  of  ars^ip  w^re 
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carried  oufc  on  similar  lines  to  those  already  def^cribed  in  connection 
with  wool,  and  in  every  case  the  amount  of  arsenic  added  was  re« 
covered  by  the  process  described. 

In  addition  to  the  raw  wools,  of  which  particulars  have  been  given, 
various  specimens  of  materials  have  been  examined  by  the  electrolytic 
method  as  to  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present  in  them,  and  a  table  is 
annexed  giving  the  results  in  those  cases  where  an  estimate  was  made 
as  to  the  amount. 

Table    Bhowing   the   Amaunta  of  Arsenie  found   by   the    Electrolytic 
Method  in  Various  Fabriee  and  Fapere, 

Mgm.  of  j  Mgm.  of 

AS4OC  for  !  As^Oj  for 

1  gram  of  1  1  gram  of 

Uateiials.                materia).  I  Materials.                 material. 

1.  Flannel  No.  2  (natural  wool)    0*006     i  10.  Vest  wool  (undyed)  0*011 


2.  „  3  „  0  009 

3.  „  3  ,, 

after  2  washings  0*009 

4.  Flannel  No.  3  (natural  wool) 


11.  Blotting  paper  (white) O'OOl 

12.  Writing  paper  (azure-blue)..  0  024 

13.  Foolscap  (white,  blue-lined)  0  028 

14.  Wrapping  paper  (white)  ...  0  024 


after  4  washings  0*01      j   15.  Paper  (for  sugar)    0003 

Flannel  No.  3  (natural  wool)                    16.  „      (for    butter,    grease- 
after  6  washings 0009                proof)    0001 

6.  Old  worn  flannel  (undyed)...    0*004    |   17.  Japanese  paper Free 

18.  Wall    paper     (white,     for 
lining)  0*018 

19.  Linen  (white) Free 

20.  Silk  (undyed) 0001 


7.  White  Berlin  wool  0*037 

8.  Cream  flannel  0*004 

9.  Welsh  flannel  0*015 


I  have  to  thank  Mr.  George  Stubbs  and  Mr.  S.  Bell  for  the 
assistance  they  have  afforded  me  in  carrying  out  the  experiments 
described  in  this  communication. 

GOYIRKMKKT  LABOBATOBT, 

London. 


XLVII. — The  Refractive  Indices  of  Ci^stallising 
Solutions,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Passa^ge 
from  the  Metastahle  to  the  Labile  Condition. 

By  Henry  Alezandeb  Miebs,  D.Sc.,  F.E.S.,  and  Florence  Isaac. 

During  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the  properties,  especially 
the  refractive  indices,  of  solutions  in  contact  with  a  growing  crystal  of 
the  solute,  it  became  necessary  to  investigate  the  refractive  indices  of 
known  solutions  of  sodium  nitrate  of  various  strengths  at  different 
temperatures.  The  method  pursued  was  that  adopted  by  one  of  us  id 
the  experiments  described  in  Phil,  Trane,^  1903,  Series  J,  202,  459, 
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and  the  apparatus  used  is  the  same.  This  method  renders  it  possible 
to  trace  the  changes  in  the  refractive  index  of  a  solution  while  its 
temperature  or  its  concentration^  or  both,  are  changing.  A  trough, 
the  front  surface  of  which  is  a  parallel-faced  plate  of  glass,  contains 
the  solution,  and  is  placed  below  the  inverted  goniometer  described 
on  pp.  464 — 466  of  the  memoir  just  quoted  (Figs.  1  and  16, 
Plate  13). 

In  the  solution  is  immersed  a  glass  prism  of  known  refractive  index 
mounted  on  the  crystal  holder  of  the  goniometer,  and  the  refractive 
index  of  the  solution  is  determined  by  the  method  of  total  reflection 
within  the  prism,  as  described  on  pp.  491 — 516  of  the  same  memoir. 


Preliminary  Experiments  on  Sodium  Nitrate, 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  solution  taken  contained  a  large  quantity 

of  crystals  at  about  15°,  and  was  heated  above  40°  until  all  the  crystals 

had  disappeared;  the  trough  was  then  filled  with  the   warm,  clear 

solution  and  the  prism  immersed.    The  sodium  flame  was  adjusted  and 

the   prism   rotated   until '  the   edge   of   the  shadow   indicating   total 

reflection  was  visible   in   the   field.     The  telescope   having  been  set 

perpendicular  to  the  front  face  of  the  trough,  the  edge  of  the  shadow 

was  adjusted  on   the  vertical   cross- wire  of   the   eyepiece,   and  was 

watched  while  the  solution  cooled  from  45*5°  to  15-3°.     The  refractive 

u, 
index  (n)  of  the  solution  was  calculated  from  the  formula  -   »   Cosp, 


2Sin(45  +  ^^Sin(45-^J') 


where  tan  p  = ^—  — :  where  A  =  angle   of 

the  prism,  /a  =  refractive  index  of  prism,  d- angle  of  emergence  of  the 
totally  reflected  light. 

At  41 '5°,  the  angle  of  emergence  of  the  totally  reflected  light  was 
-  l°33f',  but  as  the  solution  cooled,  the  edge  of  the  shadow  gradually 
moved  from  right  to  left  in  the  field,  and  the  angle  of  emergence 
became  -  PI  If  at  the  temperature  19 '4°.  The  refractive  index  of  the 
solution  at  41 -5°  was  1*388010,  and  as  the  solution  cooled  to  19*4°  the 
index  was  found  to  increase  gradually  until  it  became  1*392537  at  this 
temperature.  As  the  solution  cooled  below  19*4°,  the  edge  of  the 
shadow  remained  stationary  for  some  time,  and  then  slowly  moved 
back  again  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  from  left  to  right  in  the 
field.  The  angle  of  emergence  of  the  reflected  light  changed  from 
-rilf'at  18-35°  to  -l°15f'  at  15-3°,  and  the  refractive  index  of 
the  solution  as  calculated  from  these  values  decreased  from  1  '392537 
at  18-35°  to  1-391714  at  15-3° 
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The  solation  having  now  attained  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
farther  cooling  Was  not  possible. 

At  27^y  crystals  were  seen  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  these  continued  to  grow  steadily  until 
at  15*3^  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  crystals  in  the  trough.  At  the 
end  of  the  experiment,  a  curve  was  plotted  to  show  the  variation  of  the 
refractive  index  of  the  solution  with  temperature,  the  values  of  index 
being  taken  as  ordinates  and  the  corresponding  temperatures  as 
abscissse.  From  41*5°  to  27^,  the  resulting  curve  is  almost  a  straight 
line  inclined  at  about  45^  to  the  axes.  At  27°,  crystals  are  first  seen 
in  the  trough,  and  a  depression  appears  in  the  curve  at  this  tempera- 
ture, followed  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  curve  from 
27°  to  19-4°.  From  194°  to  18-35°,  the  curve  is  flat  and  parallel  to 
the  temperature  axis,  after  which  it  begins  to  fall  gradually  until  the 
lowest  temperature  is  reached.  From  18*35°  to  15*3°,  the  direction  of 
the  curve  is  somewhat  steeper  than  it  was  before  the  maximum  point 
was  reached.  This  curve  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  several  experi- 
ments next  to  be  described  in  which  a  supersaturated  solution  is 
allowed  to  cool  at  rest.  The  general  form  of  the  curves  obtained  is 
that  of  the  upper  curve  in  Fig.  1  (p.  416),  which  relates  to  experiment 
13,  and  has  a  maximum  at  23°  and  a  depression  at  37°. 

Another  similar  sodium  nitrate  solution  was  next  taken  and  heated 
until  all  the  crystals  had  disappeared.  Headings  for  refractive  index 
were  taken  as  the  solution  cooled  from  37°  to^l4  5°,  and  a  similar  curve 
was  plotted  having  values  of  refractive  index  for  ordinates  and  corre- 
sponding temperatures  for  abscissae. 

From  37°  to  22°,  the  index  rose  steadily  as  in  the  previous  experi- 
ment. At  22°,  crystals  are  first  seen,  and  a  depression  occurs  in  the 
curve.  The  index  continues  to  rise  until  the  temperature  is  18°,  with, 
however,  a  slight  change  in  the  direction  of  the  curve;  after  18°, 
the  index  begins  to  fall  again  until  the  temperature  of  the  room 
is  attained.  The  curve  obtained  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  that 
obtained  in  the  first  experiment,  except  that  the  temperature  at  which 
crystals  are  first  seen  in  the  solution,  and  the  temperature  at  which 
the  maximum  point  takes  place,  are  both  lower  in  this  experiment  than 
in  the  previous  one. 

In  these  first  two  preliminary  experiments,  the  initial  strength  of 
the  solution  was  not  known,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  what  bearing 
this  might  have  on  the  maximum  value  of  the  index  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  attained,  several  experiments  were  next  made  with 
sodium  nitrate  solutions  of  known  strength.  In  all  the  following 
experiments,  the  solutions  were  of  approximately  known  concentration, 
a  known  weight  of  salt  being  dissolved  in  a  known  weight  of  water. 
The  concentrations   given   below  are  always  estimated  as  parts  by 
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weight  of  salt  to  100  parts  of  solution.  The  salt  was  always  carefully 
dried  before  weighing,  but  since,  in  spite  of  the  usual  precautions,  a 
certain  small  amount  of  water  is  lost  while  the  solution  is  being  heated 
to  dissolve  the  crystals  and  during  its  transference  to  the  trough, 
the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  solution  can  only  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately known. 

First  Series  of  ExperimerUs.     Solutions  Crystallising  <U  Rest, 

Expt.  1. — Concentration:    NaNOg«43'23    per    cent.      Refractive 
index  rose  steadily  from  1-378206  at  38-5°  to  1-382236  at  21-5°.     No 


Fio.  1. 


JSxperinunt  13. 

crystals  appeared  in  the  trough  between  these  temiperatures,  and  no 
sudden  change  or  maximum  value  of  refractive  index.  Solution  cooled 
in  two  hours. 

Expt.  2,— Concentration  :  NaNOj^  53-10  per  cent.  Crystals  ap- 
peared in  1  rough  at  once  before  any  readings  were  taken.  Index  rose 
from  1-39341  at  45-5*=^  to  1-394332  at  39-5°.  Index  then  fell  gradually 
from  1-394332  at  39-5''  to  1-309430  at  16°. 

Expt.  3.— Concentration:  NaN03  =  46-62  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1-387188  at  345°  to  1-391263  at  16-8°,  and  remained  stationary 
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as  solution  cook^  further  to  14*5^.  Crystals  appeared  at  18*8^,  and 
there  is  a  corre^nding  depression  in  the  curve  just  below  this  tem- 
perature^ 

Ezpt.  4. — Concentration:  NaNOg^ 49*48  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1-388062  at  47-5°  to  1-393004  at  24'5°  and  then  fell  from  this 
value  to  1-391253  at  20*8^.  Crystals  appeared  at  30*5^  and  there  is 
a  corresponding  depression  in  the  curve  at  this  temperature. 

Expt.  5. — Concentration:  NaN03a48'68  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1-387391  at  44-5°  to  1392328  at  214°,  and  then  fell  from  this 
value  to  1-390889  at  17-8°.  Crystals  appeared  in  the  trough  at  29-5°, 
and  there  is  a  depression  in  the  curve  below  this  temperature. 

Expt.  6. — Concentration:  NaNOjj  =  47*85  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1*386572  at  44*5°  to  1392073  at  19-4°.  Crystals  appeared  in 
trough  at  24*5°  and  there  is  a  corresponding  depression  in  the  curve, 
which  shows  no  maximum  point  between  the  temperatures  taken. 

Expt.  7. — Concentration:  NaN03=«45*76  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1-381876  at  49°  to  1-389811  at  15*8°.  Crystals  and  a  depression 
in  the  curve  appeared  at  23*5°  and  no  maximum  point  is  reached. 

Expt.  8. — Concentration:  NaNOg^ 47*45  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1-386054  at  41-5°  to  1-391351  at  17-6°,  and  then  fell  from  this 
value  to  1*390481  at  16*7°.  Crystals  and  a  depression  in  the  curve 
appeared  at  25*5°. 

Expt.  9. — Concentration:  NaNOg^ 48*67  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1*387495  at  45*5°  to  1*392020  at  23-45°.  A  depression  appears 
in  curve  at  30*5°.  •  Index  fell  from  1-392020  at  23*45°  to  1-390787  at 
19-9°.     Crystals  appeared  in  the  trough  at  36-5°. 

In  some  of  the  preliminary  experiments,  a  cleavage  rhombohedron  of 
oalcite  had  been  employed  as  the  totally  reflecting  prism,  and  it  had 
been  noticed  that  the  refractive  index  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  nitrate  appears  to  be  slighly  higher  when  in  contact  with 
glass  than  when  in  contact  with  calcite.  It  appeared  that  this  might 
be  due  to  some  specific  action  of  calcite  on  a  solution  of  the  nitrate, 
with  which  it  is  isomorphous.  To  inquire  further  into  this  point,  a 
compound  prism  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Hilger,  formed  of  two 
small  prisms  cemented  together  by  their  bases,  so  that  one  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  other.  The  upper  half  was  of  glass,  and  the  lower  half 
of  calcite  cut  with  the  refracting  edge  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  angle 
of  both  parts  of  the  compound  prism  was  60°0Vi  so  that  the  faces  of 
the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  compound  prism  were  in  the  same 
planes.  The  compound  prism  was  immersed  in  the  nitrate  solution  in 
the  trough  exactly  as  the  glass  prism  had  been  in  the  preceding 
experiments.  The  refractive  index  of  the  glass  part  of  the  prism 
was  1-650888,  and  that  of  the  calcite  1*658553  at  19°.  When 
the  compound  prism  is  immersed  ip  the  solution,  the  shadows  indi- 
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eating  total  reflection  from  both  parts  of  the  prism  atb  visible  in  the 
field  at  the  same  time,  the  angle  of  emergence  or  the  internally 
reflected  light  from  both  parts  of  the  prism  only  dilEering  by  about 
30'.  Only  the  ordinary  ray  in  the  calcite  is  totally  reflected  so  as  to 
emerge  from  the  prism,  and  no  account  need  therefore  be  taken  of  the 
extraordinary  index  of  the  calcite. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained  for  the  refractive 
index  of  sodium  nitrate  solutions  by  total  reflection  froni  the  compound 
prism.  ^ 

Expt.  10. — Concentration:  NaNOg==  49*53  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1-387964  at  44^  with  calcite,  and  1*388623  at  41*6''  with  glass, 
to  1*392047  at  23*46°.  with  calcite,  and  1*392234  at  24*46°  with  glass, 
and  then  fell  from  these  values  to  1*389810  at  16*8°  with  calcite, 
1*389904  at  16*8°  with  glass.  Crystals  appeared  in  the  trough  at  31°, 
and  there  were  corresponding  depressions  in  both  curves. 

Expt.  11. — Concentration:  NaN08  =  48*594  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1-386672  at  44  5°  with  calcite,  1*387520  at  43°  with  glass, 
to  1*391567  at  224°  with  calcite,  1*391916  at  22*95°  with  glass, 
and  then  fell  to  1*390774  at  19*9°  with  calcite,  1*390803  at  19*9° 
with  glass.     Crystals  appeared  in  the  trough  at  32*5°. 

Expt.  12. — Concentration:  NaN03  =  49*414  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1*388000  at  44*5°  with  calcite,  1*389109  at  42*5°  with  glass, 
to  1*392267  at  26°  with  calcite,  1*392444  at  25-7°  with  glass,  and 
then  fell  to  1*390160  at  17*8°  with  calcite,  1*390220  at  17  8°  with 
glass.  Crystals  appeared  at  30 '5°,  a  depression  occurring  in  the 
curves  at  about  35°. 

Expt.  13. — Concentration:  NaN03  =  49*25  per  cent.  Index  rose 
from  1*388215  at  43*5°  with  calcite,  1*388897  at  42*5°  with  glass, 
to  1-392470  at  23*45°  with  calcite,  1-392602  at  24-45°  with  glass, 
and  then  fell  to  1*389441  at  16*8°  with  calcite,  1*389691  at  15-8° 
with  glass.     Crystals  appeared  at  37°. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  shown  in  Fig.  I,  in  which  the 
lower  curve  relates  to  the  calcite  prism. 

In  these  thirteen  experiments  we  may  now  compare  the  highest 
values  reached  by  the  refractive  indices  of  the  solutions,  the  amount 
of  salt  contained  in  each  solution,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
maximum  value  of  the  refractive  index  is  reached,  corresponding  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  curve. 
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Parts  of  salt  contained  in        Maximum  valao  of 


100  parts  of  solution. 

refractive 

Temperature  at 

Approx. 

index  reached. 

highest  point. 

58*10  pel 

•  cent. 

1*894332 

89-5' 

49*53 

1*892284 

24*5 

49-48 

1*898004 

24-5 

49*414 

** 

1*392444 

26*7 

49-25 

1*892602 

24*6 

48*68 

1*892328 

21*4 

48*67 

1*892020 

«      23-45 

48-694 

1*891916 

23*0 

47-85 

1*892073 

19*4 

47-46 

1*891361 

17*6 

46*62 

1*391263 

16*8 

45*76 

1*389811 

16-8 

DedtuUions/rom  the  foregoing  Experimentg, 

(1)  In  a  cooling  solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  the  refractive  index 
generally  continues  to  increase  long  after  crystals  have  made  their 
appearance,  attains  a  maximum  value,  and  then  diminishes. 

(2)  It  appears  that  the  higher  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  solution 
the  higher  is  the  value  of  the  refractive  index  at  the  maximum  point. 

(3)  The  higher  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  solution,  the  higher  is 
the  temperature  at  which  the  maximum  point  of  the  curve  is  reached. 

(4)  The  appearance  of  crystals  in  the  trough  causes  an  abrupt  de- 
pression in  the  temperature-index  curve. 

(5)  When  the  compound  pnsm  is  used,  the  value  of  the  refractive 
index  of  the  solution  obtained  by  total  reflection  from  the  glass  part 
of  the  prism  is  slightly  greater  than  the  value  of  the  refractive  index 
of  the  solution  obtained  by  total  reflection  from  the  calcite  part  of  the 
prism. 

This  result  agrees  with  that  obtained  in  the  preliminary  experi- 
ments with  cleavage  pieces  of  calcite. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  refractive  index  of  distilled  water  as 
determined  with  this  prism  was  the  same  whether  the  glass  part  or 
the  calcite  part  of  the  prism  was  used. 

"We  propose  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  calcite  on  a 
solution  of  sodium  nitrate  in  contact  with  it  at  some  future  time,  and 
for  the  present  confine  our  attention  to  the  refractive  indices  as  deter- 
mined by  glass  prisms. 

Second  Series  of  JSxperimenta.     SoliUiona  Cryetallising  in  Motion, 

A  new  set  of  experiments  was  now  started  in  which  the  solution  was 
kept  continually  stirred  during  cooling.  The  stirrer  employed  was 
a  vane  of  platinum  immersed  in  the  solution  and  driven  by  means 
of  a  small  water  motor. 

Expt.    14. — ^A   solution  of   approximately  equal  parts  by  weight 
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of  water  and  sodium  nitrate  was  heated  above  40^  to  dissolve  all 
the  crystals,  the  trough  was  filled  with  the  solution,  and  the  prism 
immersed  as  in  the  previous  eicperiments.  The  changes  in  the  refractive 
index  of  the  solution  as  it  cooled  were  observed,  as  before,  by  means  of 
the  shadow  denoting  total  reflection,  and  a  curve  was  plotted  with 
refractive  indices  as  ordinates  and  corresponding  temperatures  as 
abscissse. 

At  the  higher  temperatures,  the  curve  res?mbled  those  obtained 
from  the  unstirred  solutions.  The  index  at  38*5°  was  1*390273. 
Crystals  appeared  in  the  trough  at  35°  and  continued  to  grow 
steadily  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  trough  and  on  the  vanes  of  the 
stirrer,  while  the  index  continued  to  rise  to  its  maximum  value, 
1*392867,  at  27°.  At  27°,  the  refractive  index  began  to  decrease 
rapidly  and  fell  from  1*392867  to  1*390433,  while  the  temperature 
changed  from  27°  to  25*5°,  a  range  of  only  1|°.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  at  38*5°  down  to  26*25°,  the  solution 
appeared  quite  clear  except  for  the  crystals  growing  to  a  considerable 
size  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  trough  and  on  the  vanes,  but  at 
26*25°  a  shower  of  crystals  appeared  suddenly  throughout  the  whole 
solution  and  gradually  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  where 
they  lay  like  a  white  snow.  The  crystals  of  this  shower  were  very 
much  smaller  than  the  crystals  which  had  been  growing  steadily  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  trough  during  the  experiment.  The  solution 
became  almost  clear  again  at  25*5°,  and  from  this  point  down  to  17° 
the  refractive  index  decreased  much  more  slowly  with  the  temperature, 
the  resulting  curve  being  much  less  steep. 

This  experiment  dilEers  from  those  in  which  no  stirrer  was  used  in 
the  following  respects : 

(1)  A  shower  of  crystals  appeared  throughout  the  whole  solu* 
tion  soon  after  the  maximum  value  for  the  refractive  index  was 
reached,  whereas  no  shower  was  observed  in  the  experiments  when  the 
solution  was  kept  at  rest  as  it  cooled. 

(2)  The  fall  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  solution  during  the 
shower  was  much  more  sudden  than  the  fall  in  the  unstirred 
solutions. 

(3)  After  the  shower  of  crystals  had  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  and  the  solution  had  become  clear  again,  the  refractive  index 
continued  to  decrease  slowly  as  the  temperature  decreased. 

Other  experiments  were  made  with  the  compound  glass-calcite  prism 
immersed  in  sodium  nitrate  solutions  of  varying  concentration,  the 
solutions  being  kept  continually  stirred.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  results  obtained. 

Expt.  15. — Concentration:  NaNO^" 49*81  per  cent.  Index  of 
solution  increased  from  1*389810  at  40*5°  from  calcite,  1*390273  at 
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38-5°  from  glass,  up  to  1-392572  at  27'5°  from  calcite,  1-392867  at 
27°  from  glass.  Index  then  dropped  suddenly  from  these  values  to 
1-390664  at  25-95°  from  calcite,  1*390433  at  2545°  from  glass.  From 
this  point,  index  decreased  slowly  with  temperature  to  1*388923  at 
17-3°  from  calcite,  1-389003  at  17*3°  from  glass.  Crystals  began  to 
grow  steadily  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  trough  and  on  the  stirrer 
vanes  at  36°.  At  26*25°,  a  shower  of  small  crystals  appeared 
throughout  the  whole  solution. 

Expt  16. — Concentration:  NaNOj* 49*02  per  cent.  Index  of 
solution  increased  from  1-388444  at  39*5°  from  calcite,  1-389215  at 
37-5°  from  glass,  up  to  1-391943  at  22*75°  from  calcite,  1-392287  at 
22*75°  from  glass.  Index  then  dropped  suddenly  from  these  values  to 
1-389927  at  21*9°  from  calcite,  1-389956  at  21-7°  from  glass,  and  then 
continued  to  decrease  slowly  with  temperature  to  1*389388  at  19° 
from  calcite,  1*389479  at  18*85°  from  glass.  Crystals  began  to  grow  on 
vanes  of  stirrer  and  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  trough  at  31°.  At 
22*75°,  a  shower  of  crystals  appeared  throughout  the  solution  in  the 
trough. 

Expt.  17. — Concentration  :  NaNOg^  48*67  per  cent.  Index  of  solu- 
tion increased  from  1  *386764  at  44°  from  calcite,  1  387724  at  425°  from 
glass,  up  to  1*391452  at  23*95°  from  calcite,  1*391588  at  23*45°  from 
glass.  The  index  then  dropped  suddenly  from  these  values  to 
1-389743  at  22*95°  from  calcite,  1*389788  at  22*45°  from  glass,  and  then 
continued  to  decrease  slowly  with  temperature  to  1-389374  at  20*4^ 
from  calcite,  1*389426  at  20*4°  from  glass.  Crystals  appeared  at 
33°  and  a  shower  took  place  at  23*5°. 

Expt.  18. — Concentration:  NaNOg^ 46*95  per  cent.  Index  in- 
creased from  1*385590  at  45*5°  from  calcite,  1*386505  at  43°  from 
glass,  up  to  1*390871  at  22*4°  from  calcite,  1*391007  at  224°  from 
glass.  Then  fell  suddenly  from  these  values  to  1*389850  at  21*9° 
from  calcite,  1*389733  at  21*9°  from  glass,  and  continued  to  decrease 
with  temperature  to  l*3888b6  at  18*3°  from  calcite,  1*388941  at  18*3° 
from  glass.  Crystals  began  to  grow  in  trough  at  28°.  A  shower  of 
small  crystals  fell  at  21*9°. 

Expt.  19. — Concentration:  NaNOg  — 53*1  per  cent.  The  refractive 
index  increased  from- 1 -389709  at  58*5°  up  to  1-393712  at  365°,  then 
fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*391404  at  35 '5°  and  continued  to 
decrease  slowly  with  temperature  to  1*389503  at  19*4°.  Crystals 
appeared  in  the  trough  at  54°.  A  cloud  of  crystals  fell  at  36*5°. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  are  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

The  general  results  of  these  experiments  (14 — 19)  are  the  same  as 
those  obtained  from  experiments  with  unstirred  solutions,  namely  : 

(1)  The  greater  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  solution,  the  greater  is 
the  maximum  value  of  refractive  index  reached. 
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(2)  With  one  exception^  the  greater  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the 
solution,  the  higher  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  maximum  point 
occurs. 

(3)  The  maximum  value  for  the  refractive  index  of  the  solution 
obtained  hj  total  reflection  from  the  glass  part  of  the  prism  is  greater 
than  the  maximum  index  obtained  from  the  calcite  part. 

At  the  end  of  each  experiment,  the  crystals  which  grew  on  the  vanes 
of  the  stirrer  were  found  to  be  far  larger  than  the  crystals  in  any 
other  part  of  the  trough,  and  they  were  seen  on  both  upper  and  under 
sides  of  the  vanes. 

At  the  end  of  experiment  18,  after  the  index  of  the  solution 

Fio.  2. 


40- 

Experiment  19. 

had  become  constant  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  (19^)  for  over 
half  an  hour,  a  large  quantity  of  sodium  nitrate  crystals  was  added  to 
the  solution  in  the  trough  and  the  stirring  continued.  This  did  not 
affect  the  last  reading  for  the  refractive  index  in  any  way. 

Expt.  20. — ^The  trough  was  next  filled  with  a  solution  containing 
48-19  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate  at  50°,  so  that  at  this  temperature 
the  solution  was  quite  clear  and  contained  no  crystals.  A  glass  prism 
was  immersed  and  the  solution  was  stirred  continuously.  As  it  cooled 
the  changes  of  refractive  index  were  watched  by  noting  the  motion  of 
the  shadow  for  total  reflection.     At  34°,  crystals  began  to  appear  in 
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the  trough,  the  refractive  index  of  the  solution  iocreaaing   from 
1-387461  at  435°  to  1-390001  at  33°. 

At  32°  a  large  excess  of  sodium  nitrate  crystals  heated  up  to  32* 
was  added  to  the  solution  in  the  trough.  The  temperature  continued 
to  fall  steadily  and  the  value  of  the  refractive  index  to  rise,  just  as  if 
no  crystals  had  been  added.  At  29°,  the  refractive  index  reached  its 
maximum  value,  1-390529.  From  this  point,  the  index  decreased 
slowly  with  the  temperature  until  it  reached  1*388512  at  14*5°. 

The  crystals  grew  steadily  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  trough  and 
on  the  vanes  of  the  stirrer.  There  was  no  shower  of  crystals  seen  at 
any  time,  the  solution  appearing  clear  throughout.  There  was  no 
sudden  drop  in  the  index,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  stirred  solutions 
to  which  no  crystals  were  added.  The  maximum  value  for  the 
refractive  index  was  1*390529,  whereas  the  maximum  value  for  a 
stirred  solution  of  equal  strength  when  no  crystals  were  added  would 
be  about  1 -39 1300.  Hence  the  effect  of  adding  crystals  at  32°  is 
to  lower  the  maximum  point  reached  by  the  index.  Also  the  fall  of 
index  after  reaching  the  maximum  point  is  far  more  gradual  than 
in  any  of  the  preceding  experiments,  whether  the  solution  was  stirred 
or  not. 

A  curve  was  dmwn  with  values  of  refractive  index  as  ordinates  and 
temperatures  as  abscissas.  At  the  maximum  point,  this  curve  is  very 
blunt,  the  index  varying  very  little,  whilst  the  solution  cooled  through 
a  considerable  range  of  temperature  (see  Fig.  7). 

Expt.  21. — ^Another  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  containing  approxi- 
mately 49-5  per  cent,  of  the  salt  was  placed  in  the  trough  and  stiiTed 
as  before,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  sudden  drop  in 
refractive  index  and  to  prevent  the  shower  of  crystals  which  usually 
takes  place  after  the  solution  has  reached  its  maximum  refractive 
index.  A  large  plate  of  copper  was  therefore  inserted  just  imder  the 
glass  trough  containing  the  solution  and  was  heated  by  means  of 
a  spirit  lamp.  In  this  way,  the  solution  was  kept  between  32°  and 
31°  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  its  refractive  index  was  watched.  The 
index  increased  quite  regularly  from  1-386210  at  54°  to  1*391630 
at  32°.  Crystals  were  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at  41  '5°,  and 
there  is  a  slight  depression  in  the  curve  at  this  temperature. 

After  reaching  1*391630  at  32°,  the  index  remained  constant  for 
half  an  hour,  while  the  temperature  fell  to  30*5°,  Up  to  this  point, 
the  solution  was  quite  clear,  with  crystals  growing  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  trough. 

After  falling  to  30*5°,  the  heated  copper  plate  under  the  trough 
kept  the  solution  at  this  constant  temperature  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  the  refractive  index  of  the  solution  began  to  fall  directly 
this  temperature  was  attained.    The  index  decreased  from  1*391630  to 
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1-391054  in  this  time,  the  temperatare  being  30*5°  throughout. 
During  this  fall  in  index,  a  verj  fine,  but  not  sudden,  shower  of 
crystals  appeared  throughout  the  solution.  This  fine  shower  did  not 
compare  in  density  with  the  sudden  showers  obtained  when  a  solution 
of  equal  strength  was  stirred  and  cooled  uniformly,  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  solid  material  was  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 
When  the  index  reached  the  value  1*391054,  the  solution  was  nearly 
clear  again.  The  temperature  having  been  kept  constant  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  the  spirit  lamp  was  removed,  and  from  the  temperature 
30*5°  the  solution  was  allowed  to  cool  regularly.  As  the  solution 
cooled  from  30*5^  to  28'5°,  the  refractive  index  remained  constant,  its 
value  being  1*391054.  On  cooling  below  28*5^,  another  fine  shower 
appeared  in  the  solution,  similar  to  the  one  which  formed  at  30*5°,  and 
the  refractive  index  fell  from  1*391054  at  28*5°  to  1*390222  at  26''. 
The  solution  was  not  cooled  below  this  temperature  (see  Fig.  7). 

Expt.  22. — Another  experiment  was  tried  with  a  sodium  nitrate 
solution  containing  approximately  49*75  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  In  the 
preceding  experiment,  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  temperatare 
of  the  solution  constant  at  the  point  where  the  refractive  index  was  a 
maximum.  In  experiment  22,  the  temperature  was  kept  constant 
at  an  earlier  phase,  so  that  the  solution  was  at  a  constant^  temperature 
of  37*5°  for  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  temperature  was  then 
allowed  to  fall,  and  the  index  rose  to  a  maximum.  As  in  the 
preceding  experiment,  the  solution  was  kept  at  the  constant  tempera- 
ture required  by  means  of  a  heated  copper  plate  under  the  glass 
trough.  In  this  experimeut,  two  spirit  lamps  were  used  to  heat  the 
copper  plate.  The  refractive  index  of  the  solution  rose  from  1*386158 
at  54*5°  to  1  *390787  at  37*5°,  crystals  appearing  in  the  trough  at  46-5° 

The  solution  remained  at  the  temperature  37*5°  for  one  hour  and  a 
quarter,  during  which  time  the  refractive  index  rose  from  1  *390787  to 
1*391490.  The  solution  was  quite  clear,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
crystals  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  trough.  Up  to  this  point,  the 
solution  was  at  rest,  the  stirrer  not  being  used.  After  keeping  the 
temperature  constant  for  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  solution  was 
stirred  and  the  lamps  heating  the  copper  plate  were  removed.  The 
temperature  then  fell,  and  the  refractive  index  rose  from  1*391490  at 
37*5°  to  1-391917  at  33*5°.  At  this  point,  a  very  fine  shower  appeared 
throughout  the  solution  and  the  refractive  index  fell  very  slightly,  its 
value  being  1*391814  at  3P.  The  shower  of  crystals  then  became 
rather  thicker,  and  the  fall  in  index  greater,  until  it  reached  1  390787 
at  28*5°.  ■  At  this  point,  the  solution  was  almost  clear  again,  and  the 
index  remained  constant  at  1*390787  until  the  temperature  reached 
26 '5°.  On  cooling  below  this  temperature,  the  index  fell  again,  and 
another  fine  shower  of  crystals  appeared  in  the  solution.     At  20*4°, 
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the  value  of  the  index  was  1*389657.  In  this  experiment,  as  in  the 
preceding  one,  the  showers  were  very  thin  and  quite  unlike  the  thick 
showers  obtained  when  a  stirred  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  regularly. 

The  general  effects  of  arresting  the  cooling  of  the  solution  seem 
to  be : 

(1)  A  lowering  of  the  maximum  value  of  the  refractive  index.  In 
the  8olutions  cooling  regularly,  a  solution  containing  49*4  per  cent,  of 
sodium  nitrate  reached  a  maximum  refractive  index  of  1*892444, 
whereas  in  the  two  preceding  experiments  the  maximum  values  for  the 
index  are  1*391630  and  1'391917,  the  solutions  containing  49*5  and 
49*75  percent,  of  the  salt  respectively. 

(2)  The  solid  material  is  deposited  in  the  trough  in  a  series  of  very 
fine  showers  of  crystals  instead  of  in  one  thick  shower,  as  in  the 
regularly  cooled  solutions. 

(3)  After  the  maximum  point  is  reached,  the  fall  in  refractive  index 
is  very  irregular,  and  not  nearly  so  sudden  as  in  the  regularly  cooled 
solutions. 

In  experiments  2,  7>  8,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  crystals  appeared 
to  form  in  the  solution  ut  a  temperature  higher  than  that  corresponding 
to  saturation,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  numbers  with 
the  solubility  curve  S  in  Fig.  3. 

It  is  possible  that  in  these  experiments  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  was  suddenly  and  temporarily  lowered  during  its  transference 
to  the  trough. 

In  experiment  21,  crystals  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at 
about  41^^  instead  of  at  S2^° ;  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  this 
experiment  the  stirring  was  very  irregular,  so  that  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  layer  may  possibly  have  fallen  to  32^°,  a  temperature  at 
which  germs  falling  into  the  liquid  would  continue  to  grow. 

In  experiment  22,  in  which  the  solution  was  not  stirred  until  38°, 
the  crystals  appeared  at  45^°  instead  of  at  33^°. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in  all  these  experiments,  except 
with  very  rapid  stirring,  the  temperature  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
solution  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  lower  part ;  in  general, 
both  temperature  and  refractive  index  were  measured  somewhat  below 
the  middle  of  the  trough. 

Criticism  of  the  Preceding  BeatUts. 

The  foregoing  experiments  prove  that  during  the  cooling  of  a  super* 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  even  while  crystallisation  is  pro- 
ceeding, a  more  or  less  sudden  change  in  the  refractive  index  occurs^ 
corresponding  apparently  to  a  piore  or  less  sudden  weakening  of  the 
solution.     This  is  accompanied  or  closely  followed  by  a  more  or  less 
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BUdden  separation  of  crystals.  If  the  solution  is  crystallising  at  rest^ 
the  change  is  gradual ;  if  the  solution  is  stirred,  the  change  is  quite 
sudden,  and  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  dense  shower  of  crystals. 

We  may  add  at  once  that  experiments  made  with  other  substances, 
such  as  sodium  chlorate,  alum,  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  ammonium 
oxalate,  showed  that  these  substances  behave  in  the  same  way;  the 
experiments  are  described  below. 

The  change  of  index  might  indicate  a  physical  change  in  the  liquid 
corresponding  perhaps  either  (a)  to  a  transition  from  one  modification 
of  the  solute  to  a  difEerent  modification,  that  is,  to  a  polymorphous 
change,  or  (Jb)  to  a  formation  of  difEerent  hydr&tes  in  the  solution. 
These  were  the  explanations  which  suggested  themselves  to  us  when 
operating  with  solutions  at  rest. 

An  argument,  however,  against  (a)  is  that  similar  results  are 
afforded  by  two  substances  so  different  as  sodium  nitrate  and  sodium 
chlorate.  The  first  of  them  both  at  high  and  low  temperatures,  and 
alike  from  fusion  and  from  solution,  crystallises  only  in  one  rhombo- 
hedral  modification  and  shows  no  sign  of  polymorphism.  The  sodium 
chlorate,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly  crystallises  in  at  least  two 
modifications :  when  fused  and  allowed  to  cool  it  solidifies  in  ^  hire- 
fringent  modification  which  soon  becomes  transformed  into  the  usual 
isotropic  crystals.  A  drqp  of  supersaturated  solution  of  sodium 
chlorate  allowed  to  crystallise  on  a  microscope  slide  deposits  the  same 
birefringent  crystals,  possessing  strong  double  refraction  and  having 
the  form  of  rhombic  plates;  these  subsequently  become  transformed 
into  the  isotropic  modification  and  continue  to  grow  as  cubes.  The 
two  modifications  may  even  grow  side  by  side  in  the  same  drop ;  some- 
times,  indeed,  cubes  make  their  appearance  before  the  birefringent 
plates;  when  the  two  come  into  contact,  the  latter  rapidly  become 
isotropic.  Now  sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  chlorate  behave  alike  as 
regards  the  change  of  refractive  index  in  the  cooling  solution,  so  that 
any  variation  due  to  the  polymorphous  change  must  be  too  slight  to  be 
detibted  in  the  curves,  and  the  cause  for  the  great  change  of  index 
must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

Against  both  suggestions  (a)  and  (5)  it  may  be  urged  that  similar 
curves  are  obtained  with  all  the  subst^ances  examined,  whether 
hydrated  or  anhydrous,  and  that  with  each  of  them  crystals  of  one 
and  the  same  form  are  being  actually  deposited  in  the  solution  while 
the  change  is  taking  place  :  the  ordinary  rhombohedra  from  the  sodium 
nitrate  solutions,  the  ordinary  octahedra  from  the  alum  solutions,  &c. 
We  are  therefore  led  to  regard  the  change  in  index  as  simply  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  crystallisation,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  solutions  when  they  are  kept  stirred  during  the 
observations. 
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Shortly  after  the  maximum  value  of  the  refractive  index  has  been 
reached  during  the  descent  of  the  curve,  a  copious  shower  of  crystals 
is  produced  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough  like  a  white  snow. 
This  sudden  separation  of  material  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the 
sudden  change  of  index.  In  the  case  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  heat 
evolved  during  this  copious  crystallisation  is  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  cooling  solution  considerably,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  backward  slope  of  the  descending  branch  of  the  curve  in  Fig.  10. 

When  small  crystals,  few  in  number,  first  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  cooling,  a  small  change  of  index  is 
produced,  and  is  indicated  by  a  slight  indentation  on  the  upward  branch 
of  the  curve. 

The  whole  series  of  observations  then  goes  to  show  that  there 
are  two  stages  in  the  process  of  crystallisation.  As  the  supersaturated 
solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  small  crystals  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  surface  of  the  solution  ;  some  of  these  drop  to  the  bottom  ; 
owing  to  fall  of  temperature,  the  index  of  refraction  rises,  and  the 
diminution  of  index  owing  to  the  separation  of  crystals  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  the  effect  due  to  cooling  ;  this  is 
the  stage  of  slow  growth. 

Suddenly  a  copious  crystallisation  takes  place  not  only  at  the 
surface  and  bottom  of  the  solution,  but  as  a  cloud  of  small  crystals 
throughout  the  liquid ;  the  effect  is  to  weaken  the  solution  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  fall  of  index  due  to  this  cause  is  far  greater  than 
the  rise  due  to  cooling,  and  the  latter  is  also  partially  counteracted  by 
the  liberation  of  heat.  This  is  the  stage  of  rapid  growth ;  the  minute 
crystals  increase  quickly  in  size  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
solution  clear  again,  and  it  soon  tends  towards  saturation  and  a 
constant  index  at  a  lower  temperature.  During  the  period  of  slow 
growth,  the  crystals  are  few  in  number  and  appear  to  start  at  the 
surface  of  the  solutions;  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth,  they 
increase  enormously  in  number  throughout  the  liquid,  and  correspond 
to  what  is  understood  by  the  spontaneous  crystallisation  'of  a 
supersaturated  solution. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  these  two  stages  as  Ostwald's 
metastable  and  labile  conditions  {Zeit,  physikal.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  302) 
This  interpretation  was  first  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hartley,  of 
Balliol  College,  from  whom  we  have  received  much  helpful  advice  and 
criticism  during  the  course  of  these  experiments. 

During  the  metastable  stage,  the  solution  is  not  so  highly  super* 
saturated,  and  can  only  crystallise  when  in  contact  with  the  solid 
crystals,  which  consequently  grow  singly ;  on  entering  the  labile  stage, 
the  temperature  has  been  lowered  so  far  that  the  solution  is  highly 
supersaturated,    and     spontaneous    crystallisation   is   set  up   by   the 
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stirring,  although  the  solution  already  contains  rapidly  growing 
crystals. 

In  a  cooling  solution  at  rest,  the  change  takes  place  so  gradually  that 
it  escapes  ordinary  observation,  and  it  is  clear  that  crystallisation  may 
proceed  in  an  unstirred  metastable  solution  for  a  very  long  time  before 
either  the  labile  state  or  a  condition  of  mere  saturation  is  attained. 
That  a  solution  in  which  crystals  are  growing  may  remain  super- 
saturated for  quite  a  long  time  may  easily  be  proved  by  experiments 
on  a  metastable  solution  of  sodium  nitrate^  or  sodium  chlorate. 
A  drop  of  either  solution  taken  at  any  time  during  several  hours 
while  crystals  are  growing  in  it  and  placed  on  a  microscope  slide 
behaves  exactly  like  the  supersaturated  solution  before  the  crystals 
have  begun  to  separate. 

As  has  been  found  by  many  observers,  it  is  necessary  to  stir  a 
solution  vigorously  and  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  reduce  it  from  a 
supersaturated  to  a  saturated  condition. 

Interpretation  of  the  Resutts  in  Terms  of  Concentration. 
The  SuperaoluhUity  Curve. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
solvent  has  been  lost  at  any  given  moment  by  evaporation  and 
how  much  solute  by  crystallisation  ;  the  composition  is  only  approxi- 
mately given  by  the  original  strength  of  the  solution,  and  in  order  to 
interpret  the  results  in  terms  of  concentration  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  independent  series  of  determinations  of  refractive  index  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  on  solutions  of  known  strength  before  crystals 
begin  to  separata;  these  will  enable  us  to  ascertain :  (1)  the  change 
of  index  due  to  fall  of  temperature  for  solutions  of  different  degrees 
of  concentration,  and  hence  (2)  the  refractive  index  of  any  given 
solution  at  any  desired  temperature. 

Solutions  of  various  concentrations  were  therefore  made  up  in  a 
small  flask ;  they  were  warmed  to  about  60^  to  dissolve  the  crystals, 
the  flask  being  loosely  corked  throughout,  so  that  little  evaporation 
takes  place.  The  solution  was  then  poured  into  the  trough  and 
covered  immediately  with  a  thin  layer  of  olive  oil  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  the  solution,  so  that  evaporation  did  not  occur  to  any 
appreciable  extent  as  the  solution  cooled.  It  was  found  that  the 
presence  of  the  layer  of  oil  prevented  the  solution  from  crystallising 
until  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  in  previous  experiments. 

Solutions  of  various  concentrations  were  taken,  and  the  refractive 
index  of  each  observed  as  the  solution  cooled  down  from  about  50^ 
until  crystals  appeared  in  the  trough.  The  results  of  all  these 
experiments   taken   together  were  then  expressed  by  curves  drawn 
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with  concentrations  as  ordinates  and  temperatures  as  abscisssa,  the 
refractive  index  being  constant  for  oach  curve. 

Such  curves  were  drawn  for  the  following  values  of  refractive 
index:  1-3820,  l-38tO,  1-3860,  13880,  1-3900,  1-3910,  and  13920. 
On  examining  these  concentration-temperature  curvas  for  different 
values  of  index,  it  is  seen  that  between  20^  and  50°,  and  concen- 

Fig.  3. 


The  nuTTiber  attached  to  each  curve  is  thai  of  the  corresponding  experiment, 
JSxperivieTUs  A,  B,  2,  8,  10,  12,  13,  16,  16,  19. 

trations  of  47  and  61  per  cent.,  the  curves  are  approximately  straight 
lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  tan." ^"68  to 
the  temperature  axis :  the  scales  being  such  that  a  length  representing 
one  degree  on  the  temperature  axis  represents  0  2  per  cent,  on  the 
concentration  axis.  Two  of  these  experiments  are  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
and  are  denoted  by  the  letters  A  and  B  respectively. 
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Also  the  perpendicular  distance  between  any  two  of  these  curves  is 
approximately  proportional  to  the  difference  in  their  refractive 
indices,  and  also,  therefore,  to  the  difference  in  thdir  concentrations. 
Hence  if  a  line  be  drawn  in  the  temperature-concentration  diagram 
inclined  to  the  temperature  axis  at  an  angle  cot.  ~^  68,  the  refractive 
index  of  any  sodium  nitrate  solution  as  it  cools  may  be  measured 
along  this  line  in  the  same  way  as  the  temperature  is  measured  along 
the  horizontal  axis.  Any  point  on  the  diagram  will  now  give  not 
only  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  a  solution  by  its 
co-ordinates,  as  measured  along  the  horizontal  and  vertical  axes,  but 
also  the  refractive  index  by  its  co-ordinate  measured  along  the  line  so 
constructed. 

If  now  the  previous  index-temperature  observations  for  any  solution 
are  transferred  to  the  new  diagram,  measuring  indices  along  this  new 
line  and  temperatures  along  the  horizontal  axis,  the  conccDtration  of 
the  solution  at  any  point  is  given  directly  by  the  corresponding 
ordinate  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  (Fig.  3). 

8  in  this  diagram  is  the  solubility  curve ;  in  the  case  of  sodium 
nitrate,  as  constructed  from  the  observations  of  Lord  Berkeley,  i& 
appears  to  be  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  various  curves  in  the 
diagram  are  plotted  from  the  refractive  indices  obtained  at  different 
temperatures  from  the  various  sodium  nitrate  solutions  as  they  cooled. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  poirUa  on  these  curves  corresponding  to  the 
maximum  refractive  index  attained  by  each  solution  lie  approximately 
on  a  straight  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  solubility  curve.  This  line,  T, 
which  may  be  called  the  *' superaolubility  curve,"  represents  the 
temperature  and  concentration  of  each  solution  when  it  passes  from 
the  metastable  to  the  labile  state.  The  curves  for  uniformly  cooling 
solutions,  stirred  or  unstirred,  first  cross  the  line  Sy  at  or  about 
which  point  crystals  begin  to  appear  in  the  solutions,  and  the  curves 
drop  slightly,  showing  a  decrease  in  concentration  from  this  point 
until  they  touch  the  line  T.  After  this,  the  curves  drop  much  more 
rapidly  owing  to  the  sudden  formation  of  a  quantity  of  crystals  in 
the  solution,  and  gradually  approximate  to  the  solubility  line  S.  The 
line  aS'  divides  the  unsaturated  from  the  metastable  region. 

The  line  T  separates  the  metastable  from  the  labile  region.  On 
reaching  the  labile  state,  the  solutions  usually  crystallise  out  in  a 
shower,  and  the  concentrations  then  fall  suddenly,  and  continue  to 
fall  gradually  until  the  solutions  reach  the  saturated  condition.  It 
may,  however,  be  possible  by  keeping  a  solution  at  rest  to  take  it  into 
the  labile  region,  and  reduce  it  to  a  temperature  at  which  the 
supersaturation  far  exceeds  that  corresponding  to  the  curve  T,  and  yet 
to  prevent  crystals  from  forming. 

In  considering  the '  crystallisation  of  a  supersaturated  solution,  we 
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have  then  to  take  account  not  only  of  the  solubility  curve  S,  but  also 
of  the  supersolubility  curve  T  in  the  accompanying  diagrams. 
,  The  following  cases  may  occur : 
(1)  Let  a  8upei*8aturated  solution  made  by  adding  the  salt  to  hot 
water  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly  while  being  stirred.    The  whole  process 
is  represented  by  the  line  ABC D  (Fig.  4). 

The  solution  cools  from  il  to  ^,  and,  unless  they  can  be  kept  out, 
the  first  crystals  (forming  from  germs  introdaced  from  without)  make 
their  appearance  at  B.  From  B  to  C,  the  liquid  is  cooling  and  crystals 
are  growing  slowly.  At  C,  it  passes  into  the  labile  condition,  a  cloud 
of  crystals  is  deposited,  and  the  concentration  rapidly  falls  to  D  on 
the  solubility  curve,  generally  with  a  slight  rise  of  temperature.  This 
is  the  case  of  most  of  the  stirring  experiments  described  above,  except 


Fio.  4. 


Fio.  6. 


Temptraturv 


Temperature 


that  the  rise  of  temperature  is  not  perceptible  in  the  case  of  sodium 
nitrate.  If  crystals  can  be  kept  out  of  the  solution  until  the  labile 
condition  is  reached,  the  process  is  represented  by  Fig.  5. 

(2)  Let  a  supersaturated  solution  in  the  metastable  condition  have 
crystals  introduced  into  it,  and  let  the  crystals  be  allowed  to  grow  at 
nearly  constant  or  slightly  diminishing  temperature :  this  is  the 
ordinary  case  of  a  not  too  strong  solution  crystallising  at  rest,  and 
is  represented  by  Fig.  6.  The  supersaturated  solution  cools  from  A  to 
J5;  the  crystal  is  then  introduced  ;  from  that  point,  the  concentration 
gradually  diminishes  by  withdrawal  of  material  from  the  solution,  and 
if  the  change  of  temperature  be  sufficiently  slow  the  labile  condition 
is  never  reached,  and  the  cloud  of  crystals  is  not  produced.  If  the 
fall  of  temperature  be  sufficiently  rapid,  a  cloud,  or  a  sudden  increase 
of  crystallisation,  is  produced  at  C  as  before  (compare  Fig.  4). 
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It  may  be  objected  that  as  soon  as  the  labile  condition  has  been 
reached  the  sudden  separation  of  material  at  once  restores  the  solution 
to  the  metas table  condition,  in  which  the  growth  of  crystals  should 
again  be  gradual,  and  a  repetition  of  these  changes  would  make  the 
process  of  crystallisation  an  oscillatory  one.  This  may  actually  be  the 
case,  and  is  suggested  by  some  of  the  curves  which  we  have  obtained. 
In  general,  however,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  immediate  effeco  of 
entering  the  labile  state  is  to  produce  so  many  nuclei  of  crystallisation 
throughout  the  solution  that  they  all  continue  to  grow  steadily  in  the 
now  metastable  liquid  until  thd  saturation  point  is  attained,  without 
any  return  to  the  labile  state.     In  fact,  the  curves  show  clearly  that, 

FiQ.  6. 


TrntpcrttUcre 


in  general,  after  the  shower  has  been  precipitated,  the  solution  goes 
on  diminishing  in  concentration  until  the  state  of  saturation,  and 
therefore  of  equilibrium,  is  reached. 


Effect  of  Rapid  Stirring, 

Up  to  the  present  the  solutions  were  stirred  regularly,  but  not  very 
rapidly,  by  means  of  a  water  motor. 

Expts.  23  and  24. — Experiments  were  next  made  on  sodium  nitrate 
solutions  with  more  rapid  stirring.  The  solutions  used  contained 
approximately  49*87  and  47*616  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  respectively, 
and  were  stirred  very  rapidly  by  means  of  an  electric  motor.  The 
variations  of  refracUve  index  with  temperature  were  plotted  i^ 
before.  The  general  form  of  the  curves  obtained  is  the  same  as 
when  the  solutions  were  only  moderately  stirred,  but  they  differed 
from  the  other  curves  in  the  following  respects  : 
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(1)  The  maximum  values  reached  by  the  refractive  index  are  not  so 
great  as  the  maximum  values  for  solutions  of  equal  strength  when  the 
stirring  was  only  moderate. 

(2)  The  temperatures  at  which  the  maximum  values  of  refractive 
index  are  reached  are  higher  thaii  the  temperatures  for  the  maximum 
points  of  similar  solutions  which,  are  only  moderately  stirred. 


Fio.  7. 


30*  40' 

Ttmpcrenun 

The  number  ailached  to  each  curve  is  that  of  the  corresponding  experiment, 
Experimmte  20,  21,  23,  24. 

The  variations  of  refractive  index  with  temperature  for  these  rapidly 
stirred  solutions  are  plotted  in  curves  23  and  24  of  Fig.  7,  which  also 
shows  the  concentrations.  The  concentration  rises  slightly  at  first 
owing  to  evaporation.  After  the  refractive  index  has  attained  its 
maximum  value,  the  curve  falls  agam  somewhat  siiddenly. 

Curve  23  shows  that  above  37^  this  solution  is  unsaturated.      At 
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this  temperature,  it  crosses  the  solubility  curve  and  is  saturated.  As 
it  cools  further,  it  passes  into  the  metastable  region  between  the 
curves  S  and  T  of  Fig.  7.  The  curve,  however,  never  reaches  the 
labile  region,  and  begins  to  fall  in  the  direction  of  the  solubility  curve 
without  having  touched  the  supersolubility  curve  T.  The  behaviour 
of  the  weaker  rapidly  stirred  solution  is  shown  in  curve  24,  Fig.  7, 
and  is  similar  to  the  previous  one,  since  it  also  never  reached  the 
labile  condition. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  rapid  stirring  of  a  solution  which 
already  contains  growing  crystals  has  the  effect  of  promoting  the 
crystallisation  by  bringing  the  whirling  crystals  more  rapidly  into 
contact  with  the  supersaturated  solution,  so  that  the  strength  of  the 
solution  always  remains  below  that  of  transition  to  the  labile  condi- 
tion; unle.^s,  therefore,  crystals  can  be  kept  out  of  the  liquid,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  such  solutions  do  not  reach  the  transition  point. 
The  crystals  which  make  their  appearance  when  the  curve  crosses  the 
line  S  are  almost  certainly  introduced  from  without. 

Expt.  25. — An  experiment  in  the  case  of  sodium  chlorate  in  which 
the  solution  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
poured  into  the  trough  was  suggestive.  The  paper  covered  the  entire 
trough  except  for  a  small  slit  surrounding  the  prism  holder  and  t^e 
stem  of  the  stirrer.  The  first  crystals  which  appeared  in  the  trough 
were  seen  to  form  exactly  under  this  slit  in  the  paper  cover.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  crystallisation  was  in  this  case  first 
started  in  the  solution  by  crystal  germs  falling  into  the  trough  from 
the  air  outside,  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  and  then 
falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  where  they  continued  to  grow  3 
it  is  also  possible  that  crystals  may  sometimes  originate  by  evapora- 
tion of  drops  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at  its  margin. 

27ie  Crystallisation  of  Supersaturated  Solutions  of  Sodium  Nitrate  in 

Sealed  Tubes, 

Our  next  experiments  were  therefore  designed  to  keep  out  ex- 
traneous germs  and  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  so  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  any  crystallisation  until  the  labile  condition  is  reached.  In 
the^e  experiments,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  "super- 
solubility"  curve  T  by  an  independent  method.  Sodium  nitrate 
solutions  of  accurately  known  concentrations  were  enclosed  in  sealed 
glass  tubes.  The  solutions  varied  in  concentration  from  52*76 
to  47*58  per  cent,  of  the  salt  in  100  parts  of  solution.  These  tubes 
were  boiled  in  a  beaker  of  amyl  alcohol  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
and  shaken  at  intervals  to  ensure  the  complete  solution  of  the  salt. 
The  tubes  were  then  taken  out  of  the  alcohol  and  immediately  im- 
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mersed  completely  in  a  water-bath  at  about  80^  and  allowed  to 
cool. 

Ab  they  cooled  in  the  water,  the  tubes  were  kept  continually  in 
motion,  being  fixed  on  a  board  which  was  rocked  by  means  of  an 
electric  motor;  and  as  the  water  cooled  the  temperature  at  which 
crystals  first  made  their  appearance  in  each  tube  was  noted. 

It  uxu  found  that  in  all  ecuea  where  the  cooling  was  alow  the  solution 
in  the  tubes  crystallised  in  a  shower  at  the  exact  temperature  at  which 
they  reocA  the  supersoluhility  curve  T  {establis/ie  1  above),  and  not  before. 

The  following  table  shows  the  concentration  of  the  solutions  in  the 
tubes  and  the  corresponding  temperatures  at  which  crystals  first 
appeared  in  them  when  they  were  cooled  and  shaken  in  the  water- 
bath.     £ach  experiment  was  in  general  repeated  several  times. 


PeTcenta|;e  of 

''./'. 

'    Temperature  of 

Experiment. 

sodium  nitrate. 

ciystallisatioD. 

26 

52-76 

/  •- 

38»,  87r,  38* 

27 

51-67 

/    '. 

32^  33",  SSJ** 

28 

50-917 

' 

30',  29** 

29 

49-57 

x^  .  • 

21 -9* 

30 

47-58 

- 

13•5^  18-5',  12°,  12^ 

81 

49-226 

>  .     2. 

22* 

32 

50-69 

*>"•  • 

28i» 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  with  continuous  shaking  and  regular 
cooHng  crystals  appear  in  solutions  in  sealed  tubes  exactly  when  the 
labile  state  is  reached,  and  the  curve  plotted  with  concentrations  as 
ordinates  and  temperatui-es  of  crystallisation  as  abscisssB  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  the  supersoluhility  curve  T  obtained  by  the 
totally  different  and  more  complicated  method  already  described. 

The  part  of  the  diagram  above  the  curve  T  represents  conditions 
under  which  spontaneous  crystallisation  may  take  place,  whereas  in 
the  area  below  T  spontaneous  crystallisation  cannot  occur :  if,  however, 
the  solution  be  either  kept  at  rest  or  insufficiently  stirred  or  shaken 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  remain  uncrystallised  at  tem- 
peratures below  thoso  corresponding  to  the  curve  T, 

Expt.  33.  Effect  of  Rapid  Cooling, — An  experiment  was  made  in 
which  the  sealed  tubes  were  cooled  very  rapidly  while  being  shaken 
continually,  and  the  temperature  at  which  crystals  first  appeared  in 
the  tubes  was  again  noted.  The  rapid  cooling  was  effected  by 
immersing  a  beaker  of  boiling  water  containing  the  sodium  nitrate 
tubes  in  another  vessel  through  which  cold  water  was  circulating. 

It  was  found  that  the  solutions  could  be  cooled  in  this  manner 
without  crystallisation  until  the  temperature  was  far  below  that  at 
which  they  passed  into  the  labile  state.  Thus  a  tube  containing 
52-76  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  was  cooled  to  27-5°  before  crystallisation 
took  place.     The  same  solution  passes  from  tho  metastable  into  the 
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labile  state  at  38°,  and  with  regular  cooliDg  and  continuous  shaking 
crystals  had  previously  always  appeared  in  the  tube  at  the  latter 
temperature. 

Similarly,  tubes  containing  49*226  and  47*58  per  cent,  of  nitrate 
respectively,  which  pass  into  the  labile  state  at  22°  and  13*5°,  were 
cooled  down  t6  16*5°  and  7*5°  respectively  before  cryBtallisation  took 
place. 

Expt.  34.  Effect  of  Slow  Cooling, — An  experiment  was  also  tried  in 
which  the  tubes  containing  the  sodium  nitrate  solutions  were  cooled  very 
slowly  j  they  were  immersed  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  water  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  gradually  for  a  whole  day  until  they  reached  49°.  They 
were  then  kept  at  this  temperature  for  about  eighteen  hours,  being 
shaken  from  time  to  lime,  and  it  was  found  that  in  no  case  did 
the  solutions  crystallise  out  while  the  temperature  was  a  few  degrees 
above  that  at  which  they  pass  from  the  metastable  to  the  labile 
state.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  was  allowed  to  fall  below  49°, 
the  various  tubes  crystallised  out  in  turn  at  the  temperatures 
already  observed  in  the  previous  experiments  with  sealed  tubes  :  that 
is,  the  temperatures  at  which  they  cross  the  supersolubility  curve  T 
and  pass  from  the  metastable  to  the  labile  state. 

The  preceding  experiments  indicate  that  sodium  nitrate  solutions  in 
sealed  tubes  can  in  no  way  be  induced  to  crystallise  until  the  labile 
state  is  reached ;  with  continuous  shaking  and  regular  cooling,  crystals 
always  appear  in  the  tubes  at  this  point,  but  by  means  of  rapid  cooling 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  solutions  to  a  temperature  far  within  the 
labile  region  without  crystallisation  taking  place. 

Experimenta  with  Sodium  Cldorate, 

The  position  of  the  supersolubility  curve  T  for  sodium  nitrate 
separating  the  labile  and  metastable  regions  being  thus  fixed  on  the 
concentration-temperatui  e-index  diagram  by  means  of  the  foregoing 
experiments,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  similar  curve  for 
sodium  chlorate.  The  method  adopted  was  the  same  as  with  sodium 
nitrate.  Preliminary  experiments  were  first  made  upon  solutions  of 
known  strength  before  the  crystals  began  to  separate.  These  experi- 
ments give  :  (1)  the  change  of  index  due  to  the  fall  of  temperature  for 
solutions  of  different  concentrations,  and  hence  (2)  the  refractive 
index  of  any  given  solution  at  any  desired  temperature.  Solutions  of 
six  different  concentrations  were  then  made  up  containing  from  51 
to  56  per  cent,  of  sodium  chlorate. 

Each  solution  was  heated  in  a  closed  flask  to  dissolve  the  crystals 
and  poured  into  the  trough  of  the  goniometer  and  covered  immediately 
with  a  layer  of  warm  olive  oil  to  prevent  evaporation  as  the  solution 
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cooled.  The  solution  was  stirred  slowly  in  order  to  avoid  inequalities  of 
temperature  due  to  convection.  The  refractive  index  was  observed  as 
the  solution  cooled  down  from  about  55^  until  crystals  first  appeared 
in  the  trough.  Curves  were  then  drawn  (as  previously  for  sodium 
nitrate)  with  concentrations  as  ordinates  and  temperatures  as  abscissae, 
the  refractive  index  being  constant  for  each  curve.  Such  curves  were 
drawn  for  the  following  values  of  refractive  index  :  1*388, 1-389, 1*390, 
1-391,  1-392,  1  393,  1394,  1395.  Between  50°  and  20°,  these  curves, 
though  not  actually  straight  lines,  are  approximately  equidistant  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  diagram  are 
regarded  as  straight  lines  inclined  at  an  angle  38^°  to  the  temperature 
axis  on  the  scale  employed  in  Fig.  3. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  these  constant  index  curves  on  the 
concentration-temperature  diagram  are  more  irregular  than  the 
similar  curves  obtained  for  sodium  nitrate,  and  the  direction  of  the 
line  along  which  we  propose  to  measure  refractive  indices  can  there- 
fore only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation. 

This  irregularity  of  the  constant  index  curves  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  the  polymorphism  of  sodium  chlorate  already  referred  to  in  this 
paper. 

The  preliminary  experiments  being  finished,  another  series  of, 
experiments  was  made  with  solutions  of  sodium  chlorate  of  various 
concentrations.  The  solutions  were  uncovered  and  stirred  moderately 
by  means  of  the  water  motor ;  they  were  introduced  into  the  trough 
at  about  50°,  and  the  variations  in  their  refractive  indices  were 
traced  by  means  of  the  glass  prism  which  was  used  in  the  sodium 
nitrate  experiments. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  : 

Expt.  35. — Approximate  concentration:  NaC103  =  54*835  per  cent. 
The  refractive  index  rose  from  1-391253  at  50*55°  to  1-394846  at  34*5°, 
and  fell  from  this  value  to  1*389606  at  21*5°.  Crystals  appeared  at 
44*5°,  and  a  shower  occurred  at  33*5°. 

Expt.  36. — Approximate  concentration:  NaC10g  =  54  054  per  cent. 
Index  rose  from  1-391814  at  48-55°  to  1-395003  at  33*5°,  and  then  fell 
suddenly  to  1*391148  at  31*5°,  after  which  it  fell  slowly  to  1*389370  at 
20*2°.  Crystals  were  in  the  trough  throughout  the  experiment,  and  a 
dense  shower  occurred  at  33°. 

Expt.  37. — Approximate  concentration :  NaC103==51'736  per  cent. 
The  refractive  index  rose  from  1*390430  at  35°  to  1*392742  at  24*5°, 
and  then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*390481  at  24°,  after  which 
it  decreased  slowly  to  1*388988  at  19*7°.  Crystals  appeared  in  the 
trough  at  29°,  and  a  shower  occurred  at  24-5°.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  are  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

Expt.  38.— Approximate  concentration:  NaClO3  =  51035  per  cent. 
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The  refractive  index  rose  from  1-387083  at  436°  to  1-392020  at  22-45^ 
and  fell  from  this  value  to  1*389709  at  20*7''.  Crystals  appeared  in 
the  trough  at  26°,  and  a  slight  shower  at  22*5°. 

Expt.  39. — Approximate  concentration:  NaClOj^ 52*397  per  cent. 
The  refractive  index  rose  from  1*385488  at  55°  to  1*392690  at  25°  and 
then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*389657  at  24°.  CrysUls 
appeared  in  the  trough  at  27°,  and  a  copious  shower  occurred  at 
24'9° 

Expt.  40. — Approximate  concentration:  NaCiOj|  =  56*004  per  cent. 

Fio.  8. 


f'3i3b 

X 

r39?s 

1     1-3915 

I 

%,    1  390S 

/ 

/^ 

/\ 

I3S8S 

^ 

35'  ^0'  25'  20' 

7htnp«ur€Uttr» 

JSxpertinent  37. 

The  index  rose  from  1*392874  at  54°  to  1*396381  at  35°,  and  fell  from 
this  value  to  1*391455  at  24*2°  Crystals  appeared  in  the  trough  at 
44°,  and  a  dense  shower  occurred  at  33°. 

Expt.  41. — Approximate  concentration:  NaClOj** 54*46  per  cent. 
The  refractive  index  rose  fi-om  1*387495  at  57°  to  1*394229  at  28*5°, 
and  then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  with  rise  of  temperature  to 
1-390430  at  29°.  Crystals  appeared  at  34°,  and  a  dense  shower 
occurred  at  285°  and  29°. 

Expt.   42. — Approximate  concentration:  NaClOj^ 55*77   per   cent 
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The  index  rose  from  I '39 1250  at  53*5''  to  1 '395054  at  35^  then  fell 
suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*391043  at  32^^  after  which  it  decreased 
slowly  with  temperature  to  1*389195  at  22*2^.  Crystals  appeared  in 
the  trough  at  49^  and  a  dense  shower  occurred  from  34^  to  32^. 

Expt.  43. — Approximate  concentration:  NaClOj^ 55037  per  cent. 
The  index  rose  from  1  388577  at  57-5''  to  1*394434  at  32^^,  and  then 
fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*391455  at  28*8''.  Crystals  appeared 
in  the  trough  at  45^^,  and  a  shower  occurred  at  29^^. 

All  the  above  ohservations  are  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  curves  obtained  from  the  experiments  with  sodium  chlorate  hy 
plotting  refractive  indices  as  ordinates  and  the  corresponding  tempera- 
tures as  abscissse  do  not  differ  at  all  in  their  general  character  from 
the  similar  curves  obtained  from  the  experiments  with  stirred  sodium 
nitrate  solutions.  After  reaching  .the  maximum,  the  fall  in  refractive 
index  is  perhaps  rather  more  sudden  than  in  the  sodium  nitrate 
solutions,  and  the  shower  appears  also  to  he  somewhat  more  dense. 
A  depression  usually  appears  in  the  curves  at  the  temperature  at 
which  crystals  were  first  observed,  as  with  the  sodium  nitrate 
curves. 

One  of  these  index-temperature  curves  obtained  from  Expt.  37  is 
shown  in  Fig.  8. 

The  index-temperature  curves  are  now  transferred  to  a  new  diagram, 
measuring  indices  along  a  line  obtained  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  51f''  to  the  temperature  axis, 
Fig.  9.  The  ordinates  on  this  diagram  then  give  the  concentrations  of 
the  solutions  at  the  various  temperatures.  S  is  the  solubility  curve 
and  is  obtained  from  Comey's  Dictionary  of  Soltibilities,  The  points  on 
the  index-temperature  curves  corresponding  to  the  highest  refractive 
index  attained  by  each  solution  are  seen  to  be  approximately  on  a 
straight  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  solubility  curve  S.  This  is  the 
supersolubility  curve  T,  which  separates  the  metastable  and  labile 
regions  for  sodium  chlorate  solutions. 

This  new  diagram  (Fig.  9)  for  sodium  chlorate  solutions  corresponds 
closely  to  the  similar  diagram,  Fig.  i,  obtained  for  sodium  nitrate 
solutions.  It  will  be  seen  that,  after  the  maximum  values  for  the 
refractive  indices  of  sodium  chlorate  solutions  hare  been  reached,  the 
fall  in  concentration  is  somewhat  more  rapid  than  was  the  case  for  the 
sodium  nitrate  solutions.  After  this  rapid  fall  in  concentration  and 
index,  most  of  the  curves  on  Fig.  9  coincide  almost  exactly  with  the 
solubility  curve  ^S"  for  a  considerable  range  of  temperature.  For  this 
reason,  the  curves  have  not  been  carried  on  to  the  region  in  whicK  they 
nearly  coincide  with  the  solubility  curve,  but  the  complete  curves  may 
be  traced  by  means  of  the  tables  on  pp.  447 — 452. 

The  supersolubility  curve  T  may  be   regarded    as  approximately 
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established  by  the  above  experiments  on  the  refractive  indices  of  the 
cooling  sodium  chlorate  solutions. 

Experlmenta  with  Sodium  Chlorate  in  Sealed  Tubes.* 

The  following  experiments  were  carried  out  in  order  to  make  an 
independent  determination  of  the  supersolubility  curve  T  by  enclosing 

Fio.  9. 


The  number  attached  to  each  curve  is  that  of  the  corresponding  experiment. 
Krperivicnts  35  to  43. 

sodium  chlorate  solutions  of  known  concentrations  in  sealed  tubes  and 
notiog  the  temperatures  at  which  crystals  first  appear  when  the  tubes 
are  shaken,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  sodium  nitrate, 

*  These  experiments  were  made  with  the  object  of  illustrating  the  necejsity  of 
friction. 
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Solutions  containing  51-55  and  53  578  per  cent,  of  the  chlorate 
were  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes.  They  were  then  boiled  in  water  for 
two  dajs  and  nights  and  shaken  at  intervals.  The  tubes  were  then 
immediately  immersed  in  a  water-bath  at  89^  and  allowed  to  cooL 
The  tubes  were  kept  continually  in  motion  during  cooling  by  means  of 
the  same  apparatus  which  was  used  for  the  experiments  with  the 
sealed  sodium  nitrate  tubes  (experiments  26—32).  The  temperature 
of  the  water-bath  was  observed  as  the  tubes  cooled.  The  water-bath 
cooled  finally  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  without  crystals  appear- 
ing in  either  of  the  sodium  chlorate  tubes,  although  the  temperature 
attained  was  far  below  that  at  which  the  solutions  passed  into  the 
labile  state^  as  determined  by  the  experiments  relating  to  the  refractive 
index. 

Since,  therefore,  cooling  and  continual  motion  fail  to  bring  down 
crystals  in  the  sealed  sodium  chlorate  tubes,  other  tubes  were  made  up 
containing  known  sodium  chlorate  solutions  and  also  a  fragment  of 
some  insoluble  substance,  such  as  mica,  galena,  or  fluorspar,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  friction  combined  with  continual  motion  will  bring 
crystals  down  in  the  tubes  at  the  labile  temperature.  The  cubic 
substances  were  chosen  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  one  or  other 
may  be  structarally  related  to  sodium  chlorate.  It  was  found  that  a 
tube  containing  sodium  chlorate  solution  together  with  a  fragment  of 
one  of  these  cubic  substances,  when  cooled  down  slowly  in  the  water* 
bath  and  shaken  continually,  crystallised  in  a  shower  at  almost  exactly 
the  temperature  at  which  the  solution  reached  the  supersolubility  curve 
T,  The  same  result  was  obtained  with  garnet,  magnetite  or  zinc'blende» 
A  tube  containing  a  fragment  of  glass  also  crystallised  in  a  shower  on 
the  supersolubility  curve.  In  all  these  experiments,  it  is  most  important 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  solid  sodium  chlorate  in  the  tube  is  dissolved 
before  beginning  any  experiment.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  boil 
the  tubes  for  at  least  two  days  and  nights  in  water,  or  for  one  day 
and  night  in  amyl  alcohol,  shaking  them  at  intervals.  If  the  tubes 
were  boiled  for  less  than  this  time,  crystals  almost  invariably  appeared^ 
in  them  in  the  metastable  state,  showing  that  the  solid  material  in  the 
tubes  could  not  have  been  completely  dissolved. 

The  following  table  gives  the  concentrations  of  the  solutions  in  the 
tubes,  the  substances  contained  in  the  tube  together  with  the 
solution,  the  temperature  at  which  the  labile  state  is  reached  for  each 
solution  taken  from  the  diagram,  and  the  observed  temperatures  at 
which  crystals  appeared  in  the  various  tubes. 
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No. 

of 
expt. 

44 


45 

46 


47 

48 

49 

50 
51 


Percentage 

of  NaClOj, 

Id  tube. 

51-55 


52-668 
53-578 


54*108 
54-27 

55-142 

66-772 
56-212 


Substance 
in  the 

tube  with 
the  solution. 
Solution  only 

in  tube 

Galena 
Solution  only 
in  tube 

(iarnet 
Fluorspar 

Galena,  mica, 

&  zinc-blende 
Fluorspar 
Glass 


Labile 
tempera- 
ture taken 
from 
Fig.  9. 
19-5*' 


Observed  temperatures  at  which 
crystallisation  took  .place. 


Tubes  boiled  Tubes  boiled 

two  days  and  nights  in   one  day  and 


28-5 
26-0 


28-0 
28-5 

31-5 

83 -6 
84-8 


water  or  24  hours 
in  amyl  alcohol. 
No  crystals  appeared 
in  tube  which  was 
cooled  to  16** 
24^  23-6° 
No  crystals  appeared 
in  tube  which  was 
cooled  to  16'' 

28-8" 
28•5^  28-5^  28-2° 

32^  31-6%  81-5'' 

83',  84-3',  33-2'' 
84-7° 


night  only 
in  water. 


23-r,  24° 
19" 


27* 


30* 

28-6*,  28 -5% 

28•5^  28-2'' 

36-8%  34-7% 

82",  39* 

38-2%  32" 

34-8" 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  with  moderate  shaking  and  friction 
within  the  tubes,  and  regular  cooling,  crystals  appear  as  a  cloud 
almost  exactly  when  the  labile  state  (indicated  by  the  experiments  on 
refractivity)  is  reached;  the  curve  plotted  with  concentrations  as 
ordinates  and  temperatures  of  crystallisation  as  abscissae  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  the  supersolubility  curve  Ty  Fig.  9,  obtained  by 
the  observations  on  the  refractive  indices  of  sodium  chlorate  solutions 
already  described.  It  also  appears  from  these  experiments  that  a 
fragment  of  glass  is  quite  as  effective  in  bringing  down  a  shower  of 
crystals  at  the  labile  temperature  in  a  closed  tube  as  is  a  fragment 
of  some  cubic  substance.  We  therefore  assume  that  it  is  the 
friction  within  the  tube  which  brings  down  the  shower  of  crystals,  and 
not  any  action  due  to  the  cubic  symmetry  of  the  mineral  substances 
employed. 

Experiments  with  other  Salts, 

Experiments  were  also  tried  with  solutions  of  the  following  sub- 
stances :  potassium  alum,  ammonium  alum,  sodium  thiosulphate,  ammo- 
nium oxalate,  potassium  sulphate,  and  sodium  chloride. 

As  in  the  first  experiments  described,  solutions  of  approximately 
known  concentrations  were  examined  in  the  trough  of  the  inverted 
goniometer.  With  the  exception  of  sodium  chloride,  all  the  salt 
solutions  treated  behaved  in  a  similar  manner  to  sodium  nitrate: 
that  is,  as  the  solutions  cooled,  crystals  appeared  in  the  trough,  where 
they  continued  to  grow,  while  the  refractive  index  first  rose  to  a 
maximum  and  then  began  to  fall  rapidly  as  the  temperature  decreased 
further.  In  the  case  of  moderately  stirred  solutions,  shortly  after 
the  index  reached  its  maximum  a  cloud  of  crystals  suddenly  appeared 
throughout  the  solution,  causing  a  very  sudden  drop  in  the  refractive 
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index,  while  in  unstirred  solutions  the  index  rose  to  a  maximum  and 
then  fell  more  gradually  than  in  the  stirred  solutioD«,  there  being  no 
sadden  liberation  of  crystals  in  the  trough,  but  only  a  quantity  of 
large  crystals  growing  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained  for  the  various  salts. 

Experiments  with  Potassium  Alum, 

Expt.  62.— Concentration :  lL^k\{^O^^M^f>  =  ^^'^^  per  cent. 
Stirred  solution.  Index  rose  from  1*354400  at  45""  to  1*355400  at 
39-5°  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1-348674  at  28°,  after  which  it 
decreased  more  gradually  with  temperature  until  it  reached  1 '344666 
at  17*3°.  Crystals  were  growing  in  the  trough  throughout  the  experi- 
ment. A  very  thick  cloud  of  crystals  appeared  throughout  the  solution 
at  33°  which  lasted  until  the  temperature  reached  28°. 

Expt.  53.— Concentration  :  K2Al2(S04)4,24H20  =  20-462  per  cent. 
Stirred  solution.  The  index  rose  from  1*350391  at  46-6°  to  1 '361121  at 
39-5°  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*346857  at  32°,  after  which  it 
decrease  more  gradually  until  it  reached  1*344617  at  19-4°.  Crystals 
appeared  in  the  trough  at  41*5°.  At  40°,  a  very  thick  cloud  appeared 
throughout  the  solution,  which  lasted  until  the  the  temperature 
reached  32°. 

Expt.  64.— Concentration  :  KjAl2(S04\,24H20=  16-375  per  cent. 
Stirred  solution.  The  index  rose  from  1*350766  at  42-5°  to  1*352422  at 
30*5°,  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*346909  at  24*2°,  after  which 
it  decreased  more  gradually  until  it  reached  1  '346 1 39  at  20  4°.  Crystals 
appeared  in  the  trough  at  30*5°,  and  there  is  a  depression  in  the  curve 
at  32*5°.  A  dense  cloud  of  crystals  appeared  throughout  the  solution 
at  26*5°,  which  lasted  until  the  temperature  reached  24°. 

Experiments  with  Ammonium  Alum, 

Expt.  55.— Concentration  :  (NH4)2A.l2(S04)4,24HjO  =  21-065  per 
cent.  Stirred  solution.  The  index  increased  from  1-353265  at  39-45° 
to  1*355178  at  24*45°,  and  then  dropped  suddenly  from  this  value  to 
1-343731  at  15*3°.  A  dense  cloud  of  crystals  appeared  throughout  the 
solution  between  20°  and  19°.  Crystals  first  appeared  in  the  trough 
at  36  5° 

Expt.  66.— Concentration  :  (NH^)2Al2(S04)^,24H20  =  23*0015  per 
cent.  Stirred  solution.  The  index  rose  from  1*363667  at  47-56°  to 
1*357311  at  26'45°.  It  then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1343214  at 
14*85°.  Crystals  first  appeared  in  the  trough  at  37-45°,  and  a  very 
thick  shower  of  crystals  appeared  at  22*4°. 

The  refractive-index  temperature  curves  obtained  from  the  potassium 
and  ammonium  alums  differ  from  those  of  sodium  nitrate  in  that  tho 
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fall  of  index  from  the  maximum  point  to  the  lowest  temperature 
attained  is  far  greater  for  the.  alums  than  for  sodium  nitrate.  Thus, 
for  the  potassium  alum  solution  of  experiment  52  we  have  a  fall  of 
index  from  1*356440  at  the  maximum  point  to  1*344565  at  17*3°,  or 
a  fall  of  0010875  in  refractive  index  ;  and  for  the  ammonium  alum  of 
experiment  56  a  fall  in  index  from  1*357311  at  the  maximum  point  to 
1-343214  at  14*85°,  or  a  fall  of  0*014097  in  refractive  index. 

The  greatest  fall  in  index  obtained  from  sodium  nitrate  solutions  was 
in  experiment  19,  when  the  index  fell  from  1*393712  at  the  maximum 
point  to  1*389503  at  19*4°,  or  a  fall^of  0*004209  in  refractive  index. 

The  cloud  of  crystals  which  forms  in  the  alum  solutions  after  the 
maximum  point  is  reached  is  usually  so  dense  as  to  make  the  liquid 
nearly  opaque,  and  stirring  had  to  be  stopped  before  a  reading  for  the 
refractive  index  of  the  solution  could  be  taken. 

The  maximum  values  of  refractive  index  yielded  by  the  solutions  of 
potassium  alum  do  not  appear  to  lie  on  a  single  definite  curve  T  like 
that  established  for  sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  chlorate,  but  on  two 
such  curves  separated  by  an  interval  of  about  5°.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  undoubted  fact  that  two  sorts  of  crystals  may  separate  from  an 
alum  solution,  one  isotropic  and  the  other  birefringent. 

We  propose  to  return  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  investigation. 

Experiments  with  Sodium  Thiosulphate,     - 

Expt.  67. — ^Approximate  concentration  unknown.  As  the  solution 
was  stirred,  the  index  rose  from  1  '436878  at  46*5°  to  1*441460  at  27*15°, 
and  then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*429778  at  22*85°  CrystaJs 
appeared  in  the  trough  at  32°.  The  resulting  temperature  refractive- 
index  curve  shows  two  maxima,  the  first  at  30°,  after  which  the  index 
falls  slightly  and  then  rises  again  to  the  final  maximum  value  at  27*15°. 
A  shower  of  crystals  appeared  throughout  the  solution  at  26*65°, 
causing  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature  from  26  65°  to  29*76°.  The 
index  then  continued  to  fall  more  slowly  with  temperature  in  a 
regular  manner. 

Expt.  58.— Concentration  :  NagSgOg, 5 HgO  «  71*965  per  cent. 
Stirred  solution.  The  index  rose  from  1*432069  at  39*45°  to  1  "4361 36 
at  21*9°,  and  then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*426484  at  18*85° 
Crystals  appeared  in  the  trough  at  30*5°.  The  resulting  curve  again 
shows  two  maxima,  the  first  at  32°  and  the  second  at  21*9°.  A  shower 
of  crystals  appeared  at  21*4°,  causing  a  rise  of  temperature  of  2°. 

Expt.   59. — Concentration  :  Na2SjOj,5H20  =  70   per   cent.     Stirred 

solution.    The  index  rose  from  1*434946  at  44*5°  to  1*439296  at  24*45°, 

and  then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*430773  at  21*9°.    Crystals 

.appeared  in  the  trough  at  36°.     The  resulting  curve  again  shows  two 

maxima,  the  first  at  38*45°  and  the  second  at  24*46°.     A  shower 
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of  crystals  appeared  at  24*45%  causing  a  rise  of  temperature  of  2% 
The  results  of  this  experiment  are  plotted  in  Fig.  10. 

JSxp&rimenti  with  Ammonium  Oxalate. 

Expt.  60.— Concentration  :  (NH^)^C,04 - 8576  per  cent.  Stirred 
solution.  The  index  rose  from  1*343266  at  4d'5b''  to  1*346282  at  30'. 
It  then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*343318  at  29*5%  after  which 

Fig.  10. 
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Experimeyit  69, 


it  decreased  more  gradually  to  1*340560  at  14*35°.  Crystals  appeared 
in  the  trough  at  33°,  and  a  depression  appears  in  the  resulting  curve 
at  this  temperature.  A  very  dense  shower  of  crystals  appeared 
throughout  the  solution  at  30°,  causing  the  solution  to  he  absolutely 
opaque. 

Expt.    61.— Concentration:    (NB[^)2C,04  =  8*2126   per  cent.      The 
index  rose  from  1*342949  at  48*55°  to  1*345866  at  28°.     It  then  fell 
from  this  value   to   1*342329  at   24*45°/ after  whi^h  it 
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decreased  more  gradually  with  temperature  to  1*340560  at  13*65^ 
Crystals  appeared  in  the  solution  at  31*5^,  and  there  is  a  slight 
depression  in  the  curve  at  this  point.  At  28°,  a  very  dense  cloud  of 
crystals  appeared  in  the  solution,  causing  it  to  appear  almost  solid. 

Sodium  Chloride, 

Expt.  62.— Concentration  :  NaCl  =  26-932  per  cent.  The  index  rose 
from  1-377484  at  4855°  to  1-381516  at  14-36°.  The  solution  had 
crystals  in  it  throughout  the  experiment.  The  curve  shown  is  almost 
a  straight  line,  the  index  increasing  regularly  as  the  temperature 
decreased  and  showing  no  maximum  point;  in  this  respect,  the  solution 
differs  from  all  the  other  solutions  examined,  but  sodium  chloride  does 
not  easily  form,  supersaturated  solutions. 

The  affect  of  Friction  on  Sodium  Nitrate  Solutions  in  Seeded  .Tubes. 

The  action  of  friction,  combined  with  shaking,  in  inducing  crystal- 
lisation within  the  sealed  tubes  containing  sodium  chlorate  solutions 
suggested  that  experiments  should  be  made  to  test  the  action  of 
friction  within  a  tube  containing  a  sodium  nitrate  solution.  Angular 
fragments  of  glass  were  therefore  inserted  in  tubes  containing  sodium 
nitrate  solutions  of  known  concentrations  and  the  tubes  were  sealed. 
They  were  boiled  in  water  to  dissolve  all  crystal  germs,  after  which 
they  were  placed  in  a  water-bath  at  80°  and  continually  shaken  as 
they  cooled  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  : 

Concentration  of    Labile  tern-  Tein|)orature  at 

NaNO,  perature  taken  which  crystals 

Ex|ieriment.       in  the  tube.  from  diagram  3.  appeared  in  tube. 

63  54-091  per  cent.  44-0**  45•5^  45%  44** 

64  48-357        „  17-3  18 '6%  18 -S* 

65  51-639        „  32-5  34** 

66  50-676        „  27-7  29" 

The  friction  caused  by  shaking  angular  glass  fragments  within  the 
sodium  nitrate  tubes  appears  to  cause  the  solutions  to  crystallise  at  a 
slightly  higher  temperature  than  that  indicated  by  the  supersolubility 
curve  T  on  diagram  3,  which  was  fixed  from  the  results  of  the  series 
of  experiments  1 — 19  on  the  refractive  index,  and  verified  by  the 
experiments  26 — 32  on  solutions  in  sealed  tubes  containing  nothing 
but  the  solution. 

These  new  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  position  of  the 
supersolubility -curve  T  may  have  been  fixed  about  1^  degrees  too  low 
on  the  diagram  3. 

Tf  by  different  methods  slightly  different  temperatures  are  obtained 
for  the  transition  from  the  metastable  to  the  labile  condition,  we  must 
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regard  the  highest  values  as  heing  nearest  to  the  true  temperature 
siuce,  as  was  indicated  hy  the  sodium  chlorate  experiments,  the 
solution  may  go  over  into  the  labile  state  without  crystallising  unless 
appropriate  mechanical  means  are  employed  to  make  it  crystallise. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  true  supersolubility  curve  for 
sodium  nitrate  is  a  line  approximately  parallel  to  T  in  diagram  3,  but 
slightly  to  the  right  of  it. 


SdfkMd  ea^perimentSy  most  of  which  we  represented  in  Figs.  3,  7,  and  9. 

Sodium  Nitrate, 


Experiment  1.- 

-Concentration 

Experiment  2.- 

-531 

per  cent, 

unknown. 

NaNOg 

Index  of  solation. 

Temperature. 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

1-388577 

36-95** 

1-393410 

45-5"" 

1-388936 

35-5 

1-394332 

39-45 

1-389607 

32-0 

1-394230 

36-45 

1-390015 

29-5 

1-393922 

32-5 

1-390634 

27-45 

1-398310 

29-5 

1-391105 

25-45 

1-393895 

27-45 

1-391544 

23-45 

1-392590 

25-45 

1-891969 

22-2      • 

1-392227 

23-45 

1-392378 

21-1 

1-391917 

22-4 

1-392484 

20-4 

1-390430 

16-05 

1-392643 

19-4 

I  -393004 

18-35 

1-393004 

17-3 

1-392914 

16-8 

1-392690. 

16-5 

1-391302 

14-55 

Experiment  A, — 49*325  per  cent. 


NaNO, 


Index  of  solution. 
1-384816 
1-385849 
1-386516 
1-387443 
1-388063 
1-388782 
1-389606 
1-390171 
1-390634 
1-391096 
1-391508 
1-391814 
1-392071 
1-392174 
1-392277 
1-392226 
1-392174 
1-391814 
1-391148 
1-390634 


8- 

Temperature. 
54-5* 
50-5 
47-55 
43-6 
40-45 
37-45 
83  5 
31-5 
29-5, 
27-45 
25-45 
24-45 
23-45 
22-4 
21-4 
20-4 
19-4 
17-8 
16-3 
16-3 


Experiment  B, — 48-7  per  cent. 
NaNO^ 


Index  of  solution. 
1-382545 
1-384455 
1-385385 
1-386158 
1-387391 
1-388267 
1-388936 
1-888555 
1-390171 
1-390634 
1-390888 
1-391045 
1-391251 
1-391457 
1-391560 
1- 


Tempcrature. 
59-5° 
51-5 
47  55 
44-6 
38-45 
34-5 
32-5 
29-5 
26-95 
24-45 
23-45 
22-4 
21-4 
19-9 
19-4 
14-85 
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xperiment  8. — 

Approximate  con- 

Experiment  10.- 

-49-53  per  cent 

ntration  47*45 

percent.  NaNOj. 

NaNOj. 

Index  of  solution.        Tempemture. 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

1-386054 

41-45' 

1-388623 

41-46'* 

1-386979 

38-45 

1-389162 

89-45 

1-887650 

35-5 

1-389688 

87-45 

1-388267 

32-5 

1-389957 

35-5 

1-388577 

31-5 

1-390380 

840 

1-388988 

29-5 

1-890803 

32-0 

1-389414 

27-45 

1-391121 

30  6 

1-389760 

25-45 

1-391755 

28-0 

1-390378 

23-45 

1-392022 

25-96    • 

1-390631 

22  45 

1-892234 

24-45 

1-390736 

21-4 

1-392234 

23-45 

1-391351 

17-6 

1-892022 

22-7 

1-390481 

16-7 

1-891916 

21-65 

1-391702 

21-4 

• 

1-390591 

17-0 

1-389904 

16-8 

Experiment  12. — 49-414  per  cent. 

Experiment  13.— 41 

^'25  per  c^n 

NaNOj 

NaNOg 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature, 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature, 

1-389109 

42-5' 

1-888897 

42-5'* 

1-389744 

88 -45 

1-889691 

38-45 

1-390327 

36-5 

1-390538 

85-45 

1-390909 

330 

1-391280 

81-5 

1-891121 

31-6 

1-391650 

29-5 

1-391650 

29-6 

1  891863 

28-5 

1-391863 

28-0 

1-8921-28 

27-45 

1-392234 

26-45 

1-392392 

26-45 

1-392444 

25-7 

1-892496 

25  46 

1-392444 

23-96 

1-392602 

24-45 

1-390220 

17-8 

1-392602 

22  0 

1-392444 

21-2 

1-892128 

20-4 

1-891765 

19-4 

1-889691 

15-8 

Experiment  15.— 

-49-81  per  cent. 

Experiment  16.— 41 

^02  per  ceni 

NaNOj. 

NaNOg 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

1-890278  ' 

38-45'' 

1-889215 

87  ^S*" 

1-391227 

35-0 

1-389860 

34*6 

1-891916 

32-6 

1-390327 

82-6 

1-392234 

80-76 

1-390909 

29-5 

1-392496 

29-5 

1-891386 

28  0 

1*392761 

28  0 

1-891702 

26-45 

1-392867 

26-96 

1-392022 

24-96 

1-392892 

26-25 

1-392128 

23-95 

1-390433 

26-45 

1-892234 

28  05 

1-390220 

24-85 

1-392287 

22-75 

1-390062 

24-25 

1-391386 

22-65 

1-389850     . 

22-45 

1-389956 

21-7 

1-389585 

21-4 

1--389904 

21-1 

1  •389582 

20-4 

1-889691 

20-4 

1-889109 

18-35 

1-389532 

19-4 

V389003 

17-3 

1-389479 

18-85 
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Sodium  Nitrate. 


Fisqperiment  19.- 

-63-1  per  cent. 

Experiment  20.— 

-48-19  per  cent. 

NaNOj. 

NaNOj.  . 

Index  of  solation. 

Temperature; 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

1-389709 

58-5'' 

1-387461 

43-5' 

1-391148 

64-0 

1-387985 

40-45 

1-892277 

50-5 

1-388728 

37-45 

1892430 

47-65 

1-389471 

34-5 

1  392690 

46-6 

1-890001 

33-0 

1-893204 

48-6 

1-390423 

31-0 

1-393459 

40-45 

1-390476 

29-5 

1-393712 

36-5 

1-890529 

29-0 

1-392690 

36-5 

1-390529 

28-5 

1-391663 

86  0 

1-390476 

28-25 

1-891404 

35-5 

1-390264 

27-45 

1-391045 

34-5 

1-390212 

26-45 

1-390634 

31-6 

1-390104 

25-45 

1-390328 

29  0 

1-389896 

24-45 

1-890120 

2m& 

1-389788 

23-25 

1-390015 

25-45 

1-389630 

21-7 

1-389709 

22-4 

1-389418 

20-9 

1-389503 

19-4 

1-389148 

1915 

1-888512 

14-5 

Experiment  21. — 49-5  per  cent. 
NaNO«. 


Index  of  solution. 
1-386210 
1-386877 
1-388062 
1-388525 
1-389194 
1-890222 
1-890681 
1-391106 
1-391630 
1-891630 
1-391531 
1-891054 
1-391054 
1-390889 
1-390531 
1-390222 


Temperature. 
63  ^'^ 
49-5 
46-65 
44-5 
41-45 
38-46 
36-5 
34-5 
32-0 
30-6 
80 -6 
29-5 
28-5 
28-0 
26-45 
25-45 


Experiment  23. — 49*87  per  cent. 
NaNOg. 


Index  of  solation. 
1-385022 
1-386726 
1-387443 
1-388370 
1-388988 
1-889761 
1-890480 
1-390837 
1-391251 
1-391508 
1-391713 
1-391970 
1-392123 
1-391457 
1-390736 
1-390428 
1-390120 
y  1*389913 
1-389709 
1-389301 
1-389092 


Temperature. 
59-5" 
52-5 
49-5 
46  0 
43-5 
40-45 
37-46 
35-5 
33-5 
82-5 
31-5 
30-5 
29-5 
29-0 
28-5 
28-0 
26-95 
25-45 
23-45 
20-4 
17-3 
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Experiment  24. — 47-616  per  cent.  NnNOg. 


Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature 

1-385281 

46-5° 

1-890325 

24-45'* 

1-885951 

43-5 

1-390685 

2315 

1-386826 

40-0 

1-390839 

22-4 

1-387650 

36-5 

1-390941 

21-4 

1-388164 

34-0 

1-390634 

20-8 

1-388885 

31-5 

1-390221 

20-4 

1-389370 

29-5 

1-389400 

19-9 

1-389811 

27-5 

1-889092 

18-3 

1-390015 

26-45 

1-388988 

17-3 

Sodium  Chlorate, 


Experiment  35. — 54*835  per  cent. 

Experiment  36.- 

-54*054  percent. 

NaClOg. 

NaClOj. 

Time. 

Index  of 

, 

Hours  Mins. 

solution. 

Temperature. 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

2 

33i 

1-391253 

50-55° 

1-391814 

48-55° 

2 

35 

1-391864 

47-55 

1-392484 

44*5 

2 

37 

1-392590 

44-5 

1-393265 

41-45 

2 

42 

1-893867 

39-45 

1-391023 

38  45 

2 

44 

1-394332 

37-45 

1-394743 

35-5 

2 

46 

1-394589 

36-5 

1-395003 

38*5 

2 

49i 

1-394846 

34-5 

1-393699 

32-7 

2 

62 

1-394795 

33-5 

1-391544 

32-3 

2 

54 

1*393643 

33  0 

1-891148 

31-5 

2 

57 

1-392378 

32-5 

1*390889 

30-5 

3 

0 

-1-391148 

32  0 

1-390531 

28-5 

3 

5 

1-390787 

30-5 

1-390377 

26-25 

3 

13 

1  -390481 

28-5 

1-390118 

24-45 

3 

22 

1-390221 

26-45 

1*389416 

21-1 

3 

30 

1-390015 

24-45 

1-389370 

20-2 

3 

45 

1-389709 

22-45 

3 

51 

1-389606 

21-5 

Experiment  37. — 51  736  per  cent. 
NaClOg. 


Index  of  solution. 
1*390430 
1-390941 
1-391200 
1-392020 
1-392277 
1-392690 
1-392742 
1-892020 
1  -391200 
1-390481 
1-390377 
1-390015 
1*389301 
1-388988 


Temperature. 
35-0° 
33-5 
31  0 
29  0 
27-45 
25-45 
24  45 
24*35 
24-25 
24-05 
23-65 
22-4 
20-9 
19-7 


Experiment  38. — 51*035  per  cent. 
NaClOa. 


Index 

1 
1 
•  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


of  solution. 

.    Temperature. 

•387083 

48*5° 

-388063 

40-45 

•388731 

37-45 

-389400 

35-0 

•389861 

82*5 

-390480 

29  5 

-391003 

27-45 

-891467 

25-95 

-391814 

24-45 

•391970 

23-45 

-392020 

22-45 

-391663 

21-4 

•391404 

21-2 

•391251 

21-1 

-390532 

20*4 

•389709 

20-7 
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Sodiuni  Chlorate. 


£zperiment  39. — 52397  per  cent. 
•     NaClOj. 


Index  of  solutioo. 

Temperature, 

1-385488 

55  0'' 

1-887340 

48  0 

1-388526 

43  0 

1-389246 

39-0 

1-390024 

36-0 

1-391045 

32  0 

1-391457 

30  0 

1-391970 

28  0 

1-392277 

27-0 

1-392639 

26-0 

1-392690 

25  0 

1-392590 

25  0 

1-392071 

24-9 

1-391258 

25-0 

1-389862 

25-0 

1-389657 

24-0 

Experiment  40. — 56-004  per  cent. 
NaClOg. 


Index 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


of  solution. 

Temperature 

•392174 

54  0" 

392690 

51-0 

•393816 

47-0 

394538 

44  0 

395054 

42-0  . 

■395613 

40-0 

396075 

38-0 

396075 

37  0 

396381 

35-0 

396330 

34-0 

395767 

33  0 

391455 

24-2 

Experiment  41. — 5446  per  cent.    |    Experiment  42. — 55*77  per  cent. 


NaClO, 


NdClO, 


Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature 

1-387496 

67  •0'' 

1-391250 

68-5° 

1-388782 

62-5 

1  •392175 

49-0 

1-389606 

49  0 

1  392996 

47  0 

1-390325 

46-0 

1-393559 

44-0 

1-391043 

43-0 

1-394229 

41-5 

1-391662 

40-0 

1-394743 

38-6 

1-392277 

37-0 

1-395054 

36  0 

1-393047 

34  0 

1-395054 

35-0 

1-393815 

31-0 

1-894952 

34-0 

1-394126 

29  0 

1-394640 

33  5 

1-394229 

28-6 

1-393308 

32-5 

1-393712 

280 

1-391509 

32-3 

1-390839 

29-0 

1-391043 

82  0 

1-390430 

29  0 

1-389195 

22-2 

Experiment  43.— 55*037  per  cent.  NaClO,. 


Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature 

1-388577 

57-5" 

1-393308 

38-0" 

1-390016 

52-0 

1-393661 

36-0 

1-391043 

48  0 

1  -394023 

34  0 

1-391611 

45  0 

1-394434 

32  0 

1-392484 

42  0 

1-393460 

29  0 

1-392944 

400 

1-391455 

28-8 
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Potassium  Alum, 
Experiment  52. — 24-48  per  cent.  alum. 


Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

Index  of  solution. 

Tempeiatorc. 

1-354400 

45-0" 

1-351902 

29-5* 

1-354762 

41-45 

1-349509 

28-5 

1-855440 

39-45 

1-348574 

28-0 

1  •365334 

37-46 

1-347481 

26-45 

1-354917 

34-5 

1-346857 

25-45 

1-354502 

33  0 

1-346387 

23-46 

1-353723 

31-5 

1-345347 

21-4 

1-363255 

30-5 

1-344565 

17-3 

Ammonium  Alum, 

Experiment  55. — 21-065  per  cent, 
alum. 


Sodium  ThiosuLphcbU, 

Experiment  59. — 70  per  cent, 
thiosulphate  (approximate). 


Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

1-353255 

39-45** 

1-434946 

44-6' 

1-353775 

36-5 

1-436234 

40-95 

1-364086 

34-5 

1-437420 

38-45 

1-364298 

32-6 

1-436927 

36-5 

1-364710 

30-5 

1-437124 

34-0 

1-354969 

28-6 

1-437864 

815 

1-356125 

26-45 

1-438310 

29-6 

1-356178 

24-45 

1-438468 

28-5 

1-866074 

23-45 

1-438606 

27-45 

1-864813 

22-4 

1-438853 

26-46 

1-364084 

21-4 

1-439197 

25-2 

1-363359 

20-9 

1-439296 

24-45 

1-352631 

20-4 

1-439098 

24  2 

1-351486 

19-9 

1-437716 

24*45 

1-350443 

19-4 

1-437272 

26-45 

1-348782 

19-4 

1-435987 

26-45 

1-847584 

19-4 

1-434748 

26-45 

1-346699 

19-1 

1  -434352 

25-96 

1-346075 

18-6 

1-433660 

25-46 

1  346461 

18-3 

1-431371 

24-45 

1-343731 

16-3 

1-430773 

21-9 

Ammonium 

Oxalate, 

Sodium  Chloride. 

Sxperiment  60.— 8-676  per  cent. 

Experiment  62.— 26  932  per  cei 

oxalate. 

NaCI. 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

Index  of  solution. 

Temperature. 

1-343266 

49-65* 

1-377484 

48-35'' 

1-344099 

44-6 

1-377949 

46-5 

1-344556 

41-45 

1-378363 

42  6 

1-346138 

38-45 

1-378777 

38-95 

1-345710 

36  6 

1-379083 

36-5 

1-346970 

33  0 

.1-379293 

84-5 

1-346282 

30-6 

1-379502 

82-5 

1-346282 

30-0 

1-379708 

30-0 

1-346452 

30-0 

1-379915 

28-6 

1-343996 

30-0 

1-380122 

26-45 

1-343318 

29-5 

1-380431 

24-45 

1-342846 

28-5 

1-880740 

22-4 

1-342635 

26-45 

1-380946 

20  4 

1-342226 

24-45 

1-881050 

18-85 

1-342019 

23-45 

1-381206 

17-3 

1-340560 

14-85 

1-381616 

14-35 
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Summary, 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that  the  facts  described  in  this  paper  have 
not  been  established  before,  but  on  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  supersolubility 
curve  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  the  refractive  indices. 
Crystallisation  in  sealed  tubes  would  not  be  sufficient,  for,  although 
spontaneous  crystallisation  (that  is,  growth  of  crystals  without 
inoculation)  cannot  take  place  until  the  solution  reaches  the  curve  7*, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  crystals  should  form  then.  In  a  still 
tube,  the  solution  may  pass  far  into  the  labile  state  without  crystal- 
lising, and  even  vigorous  shaking  is  not  enough  to  promote  crystal- 
lisation in  all  solutions.  The  behaviour  of  sodium  chlorate  shows  that 
some  other  mechanical  stimulus,  such  as  friction,  may  be  required. 

When,  however,  the  crystals  have  been  brought  down  by  appro- 
priate mechanical  means,  it  is  found  that  the  maximum  temperatures 
at  which  they  appear  lie  on  the  supersolubility  curve  which  was 
obtained  by  optical  measurements  in  an  open  trough.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  curve  T  from 
observations  in  the  open  trough  otherwise  than  by  measurements  of 
the  refractive  index.  In  a  still  solution,  crystals  are  growing  con- 
tinuously, the  change  is  gradual,  and  the  solution  may  pass  into  the 
labile  state  without  any  visible  alteration.  In  a  stirred  solution,  it  is 
true  that  a  cloud  comes  down  near  the  temperature  corresponding  to 
the  supersolubility  curve,  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  crystals  in  the 
solution  minor  clouds  may  appear  before  that  point  is  reached,  and  it 
is  in  any  case  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  temperature  at  which  the  more 
profuse  cloud  descends. 

Without  the  knowledge  (derived  from  the  refractive  index)  that 
a  real  change  takes  place  in  the  nature  of  the  solution,  one  would 
scarcely  expect  a  transition  from  the  metastable  to  the  labile  state  to 
be  possible  in  a  solution  in  which  crystals  are  forming  freely,  and 
even  the  production  of  a  profuse  cloud  would  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
such  a  change,  but  would  merely  seem  to  indicate  that  at  a  certain 
temperature  crystallisation  becomes  more  rapid.  But  when  observa- 
tions on  the  refractive  index  are  combined  with  experiments  with 
sealed  tubes,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions  from  the  facts 
established  for  the  salts  which  we  have  examined  (with  the  exception 
of  sodium  chloride,  which  does  not  readily  form  supersaturated 
solutions). 

(I)  For  a  cooling  supersaturated  aqueous  solution  of  certain 
strength,  there  is  a  temperature  t^  at  which  a  sudden  diminution  of 
refractive  index  occurs. 
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(2)  This  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  copious  separation  of 
crystals. 

(3)  The  same  solution  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  cannot  be  made  to 
crystallise  at  a  lower  temperature  except  by  inoculation  with  a  crystal 
of  the  solute  (or  of  an  isomorphous  substance). 

(4)  But,  in  geueral,  the  solution  in  a  sealed  tube  does  crystallise  at 
or  slightly  below  t^  when  shaken,  especially  if  friction  be  employed. 

(5)  The  increase  of  crystallisation  at  ^  is  therefore  due  to  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  new  crystals  in  addition  to  those  already 
growing ;  in  other  words,  at  i^  the  solution  passes  into  the  labile 
state. 

In  an  opjen  solution,  the  presence  of  growing  crystals  in  moderate 
quantities  while  the  solution  is  in  the  metastable  state,  so  far  from 
preventing,  actually  facilitates  the  spontaneous  growth  of  new  crystals 
at  1P,  If,  however,  they  are  present  in  excess  they  may  prevent  the 
latter,  since  their  growth  so  far  weakens  the  solution  as  to  prevent  it 
from  passing  into  the  labile  state.  In  sealed  tubes,  although 
spontaneous  growth  may  take  pl^U^e  at  t°,  it  by  no  means  necessarily 
does  so;  in  those  containing  sodium  thiosulphate,  we  have  been 
unable  to  produce  crystallisation  even  at  temperatures  far  below  t^. 

If  the  change  in  refractive  index  be  simply  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  velocity  of  crystallisation  on  passage  into  the  labile  state,  as  sug- 
gested above,  an  index-time  curve  constructed  with  refractive  indices 
as  ordi Dates  and  times  as  abscissae  should  exhibit  much  the  same  form 
as  the  index-temperature  curve.  A  number  of  experiments  have 
established  this  fact.  One  of  these  (Expt.  No.  35)  is  quoted  on 
p.  437. 

mineualooical  department, 
University  Museum, 

OXFOKD. 


XLVIIL — The  Relation  o/Fositioii  Isomerism  to  Optical 
Activity.  VI.  The  Rotation  of  the  Menthyl  Esters 
of  the  Isomeric  Chloronitrobenzoic  Acids. 

By  Julius  Berend  Cohen  and  Henbt  Pebcy  Armes. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  paper  on  this  subject  (Trans.,  1905, 
87,  1192)  that  whereas  chlorine  and  bromine  in  the  ortho-position  to 
the  active  group  lower  its  rotation,  the  nitro-group  hiS  the  opposite 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  it.  It  seemed,  therefore,  an  interesting 
problem  to  ascertain  the  combined  effect  of  halogen  and  nitro-group 
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on  the  rotation  of  a  series  of  menthyl  esters.  This  has  been  completed 
as  far  as  practicable.  We  found  ourselves  obliged  to  omit  two 
members  of  the  series  of  isomeric  chloronitrobenzoic  esters  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  3-chloro-2-nitroben2soic  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  HoUeman  (Abstr.,  1900,  1,  638),  a  small  quantity  can  be 
separated  from  the  products  of  nitration  of  m-chlorobenzoic  acid,  but 
this  method  did  not  appear  very  satisfactory.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  H.  Q.  Bennett  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  3-ch]oro-2-nitro- 
toluene,  which  gives  the  required  acid  on  oxidation,  but  the  method 
of  preparing  the  toluene  derivative  affords  too  small  a  yield  to  be 
practicable  for  the  present  purpose.  There  seemed  little  object  in 
preparing  the  2-chloro-3-nitro-ester  without  the  corresponding  3-chloro- 
2-nitro-isomeride,  and  we  therefore  decided  to  omit  both  from  the 
present  investigation. 

The  details  of  preparation  of  acids,  acid  chlorides,  and  esters  are 
fully  described  in  the  experimental  part.  Table  I  contains  a  list  of 
the  physical  constants  of  the  compounds  in  question. 


Substance,  M.  p.  of  acid, 
CI  :  NOj.      C.  and  A. 


2: 

:4 

140—142* 

4  ; 

:2 

140—143 

2: 

:6 

164 

5: 

:2 

132-136 

2: 

:6 

167—161 

3: 

:4 

180—182 

4  : 

;3 

177—179 

3: 

(5 

148—149 

Table  I. 

M.  p.  of  acid,  M.  p.  of  M.  p.  of 

preyious  obeervera.        acid  cnloride.        ester. 
136-187'  (Wachendorff)  —  — 

165         (HUbner)  60  55—57 

187—188  „  —  80—82 

161         (Green,  Lawson)     32—84  127—129 

185—186  (Clans,  Kurz)  —  64—66 

178—180  (HUbner)  61—62  112—113 

147  „  —  42—44 


The  relation  between  the  high  melting  point  of  the  2  : 6-ester  and 
the  low  melting  points  of  the  2  : 4-  and  3  : 5-esters  is  in  close  agreement 
with  that  of  the  dihalogen  esters,  but  the  correspondence  between  the 
high  melting  point  of  the  acid  and  the  low  melting  point  of  its  ester 
observed  among  the  dihalogen  compounds  does  not  hold  in  the  present 
case,  a  notable  exception  being  the  4 : 3-compound,  which  exhibits  a 
high  melting  point  both  of  the  acid  and  ester.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  least  fusible  acid  (3  : 4)  forms  a  very  fusible  ester. 

Table  II  gives  the  densities  and  specific  and  molecular  rotations  of 
the  esters  fused  at  100^,  at  which  temperature,  with  two  exceptions, 
they  are  all  fusible.  The  rotation  of  the  4 : 3-ester  (m.  p.  112—113'') 
was  determined  at  120^  and  that  of  the  2  : 6-ester  (m.  p.  127—129^), 
owing  to  its  high  melting  point,  was  examined  in  benzene  solution  at 
20^.  As  we  have  shown  that  a  range  of  even  80^  does  not  affect  the 
rotation  in  most  cases  by  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent.,  the  constants  for 
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the  above  two  substances  will  not  be  subject  to  any  serious  error 
arising  from  differences  of  temperature.  Moreover,  we  have  found 
that  the  solutions  of  the  esters  in  benzene  give  very  nearly  normal 
values. 

Table  II. 

Menthyl  ester^ 


31 

:NOa. 

Density  at  100*. 

wr- 

[Mir. 

2 

:4 

1-119 

-61-68** 

-176-39'* 

4 

2 

1-117 

109-30 

-371-80 

2 

5 

1-118 

6817 

-214-60 

6 

2 

1-116 

113-46 

-886-40 

2 

'6 

In  benzene  solution  69*77 

-237-00 

8 

:4 

1112 

61-06 

-207-39 

4 

58 

1-091 

67-58 

-229  30 

8 

5 

1-109 

73-01 

-248-00 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  way  of  viewing  the  above  rotations  is 
to  calculate  them  on  the  supposition  that  the  mononitro-  and  mono* 
chloro-benzoic  esters  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1192)  retain  their  values 
unaltered  in  the  chloronitro^sters.  The  difference  produced  by  an 
orthonitro>group  would  then  be  to  increase  the  negative  rotation  by 
145°,  that  of  the  metanitro-group  by  16**.  The  effect  of  the  ortho- 
chlorine  atom  would  be  to  decrease  the  negative  rotation  by  41°.  We 
may  regard  the  paranitro-group  and  the  meta-  and  para-chlorine  atoms 
as  having  roughly  no  rotational  effect.  Calculated  in  this  way,  we 
obtain  the  following  values  (Table  III)  : 


Table  III. 


CI :  NOs.  Observed.  Calculated. 
2:4                176  196 

4:2  371  340 

2:5  214  210 

5:2  885  881 


CI :  NO,.  Observed.  Calcnlated. 

2:6  237               840 

8:4  207               236 

4:3  229                261 

3:6  248               261 


Anything  like  an  exact  agreement  could  scarcely  be  expected,  seeing 
that  the  rotations  of  each  group  of  esters  has  been  determined  at  a 
different  temperature ;  but,  taking  this  fact  into  account,  there  is  a 
remarkably  close  correspondence  between  the  observed  and  calculated 
values  for  the  2:5-,  5 : 2-,  and  3  : Sesters  and  a  rough  agreement 
between  the  remaining  members  of  the  series  with  the  striking  excep- 
tion of  the  2 :  G-ester,  which  falls  far  below  the  calculated  number. 
Its  low  rotation  recalls  the  abnormally  low  values  of  the  dihalogen 
esters  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  48).  It  will  be  instructive  to  see  now 
whether  the  combined  effect  of  two  nitrogroups  in  the  2  : G-positions 
will  enhance  or  depress  the  rotation  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
presence  of  a  single  nitro-group.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  are  at 
present  engaged  in  preparing  a  few  of  the  more  accessible  dinitro- 
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benzoic  esters,  including  the  2 : 6-compoand,  which  we  hope  to  report 
on  shortly. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  investigation,  we  have  determined  the 
rotations  of  some  of  the  esters  not  only  in  the  fused  state,  but  also  in 
benzene  and  chloroform  solution,  with  the  result  that  the  chloroform 
values  are  abnormally  high.  We  propose  to  investigate  this  matter  in 
greater  detail  in  order  to  find  whether  the  difference  in  the  action  of 
the  solvents  can  be  traced  to  any  specific  group. 

Experimental. 

Menthyl  2-Chlaro^-nitrobenzoate, — The  acid  was  obtained  according 
to  Wachendorff's  method  {Annalen,  1877,  186,  275),  namely,  by 
oxidising  2-chloro-4-nitrotoluene  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  We  obtained 
the  best  result  by  heating  with  4  to  5  volumes  of  nitric  acid  (1  vol.  of 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*4  to  2  vols,  of  water)  at  125°  for  five  hours.  Two 
tubes  containing  7  grams  each  gave  9*5  grams  of  crude  acid  (m.  p. 
139°).  The  acid  is  easily  purified  by  recrystallising  from  benzene,  and 
separates  in  large,  shining  prisms  containing  benzene  of  crystallisation, 
which  they  gradually  part  with  in  the  air  and  lose  their  lustre.  The 
purified  crystals  free  from  benzene  melted  sharply  at  140 — 142°.  The 
acid  was  heated  with  rather  more  than  its  own  weight  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  the  water-bath  for  an  hour.  The  acid  chloride  could 
not  be  frozen  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Qrohmann  {Ber.,  1891,  24, 
3812)  states  that  it  gradually  solidifies  and  melts  at  115°.  It  was  freed 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  phosphorus  oxychloride  by  heating  under 
diminished  pressure,  the  remainder  being  removed  bv  shaking  with 
small  quantities  of  light  petroleum,  in  which  the  acid  chloride  is  only 
slightly  soluble.  A  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  was 
then  separated  by  dissolving  the  acid  chloride  in  benzene  and  filtering. 

The  product  freed  from  benzene  and  weighing  9  grams  was  heated 
in  the  oil-bath  with  an  equal  weight  of  menthol.  The  reaction  began 
at  105 — 110°  and  was  completed  by  heating  to  130°  for  an  hour,  when 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride  had  nearly  ceased.  The  product, 
after  being  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  was  distilled  in 
steam  until  the  smell  of  menthol  could  no  longer  be  detected  in  tl^e 
distillate.  The  ester  was  extracted  with  ether,  dehydrated,  and  the 
ether  removed.  The  ester  obtained  in  this  way  is  a  light  brown,  viscid 
liquid  which  showed  no  signs  of  crystallisation  when  kept  for  nearly  a 
year.  A  second  preparation  made  in  the  same  manner  gave  a  similar 
product 

The  following  are  the  polarimetric  readings,  densities,  and  specific 
and  molecular  rotations  of  the  two  specimens  I  and  II  (^^  0*302  dcm.): 
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Menthyl  ^-Chloro-i-nUrohmzoate. 

Beading.  [« ;.  [M];. 


Temperature. 

^I. 

II. 

Density. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

ii: 

100' 

-17-44' 

-17-45" 

1119 

-51-62** 

-61-64' 

-175-36' 

-175-42' 

80 

17-62 

17-61 

1185 

51-40 

51-37 

174-61 

174-51 

70 

17-80 

17-79 

1-141 

51-65 

51-68 

175-46 

175-89 

65 

17-85 

17-85 

1-145 

51-62 

51-62 

175-36 

175-86 

40 
on 

17-89 
17 -on 

17-88 
17'Qn 

1-164 

1  -1  «9 

50-89 

50-87 

172-88 
i7n'5ia 

172-81 
i7n«<ift 

The  analyses  of  this  and  the  other  esters  are  given  in  Table  lY  at 
the  end  of  the  paper. 

Menihyl  i-ChIorO'2-nitrobenzoaU. — ^The  acid  was  prepared  by  oxidising 
4-chloro-2-nitrotolaene,  according  to  Varnholt  (J,  pr.  Chem.,  1887, 
[ii],  86,  30),  the  best  results  being  obtained  by  using  25  c.c.  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  (1  vol.  HNO3,  sp.  gr.  1*4,  to  2  vols,  of  water)  and  5  grams 
of  the  mononitrotoluene  and  heating  for  twelve  hoars  at  120°. 

The  yield  of  crude  acid  amounted  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
original  material  and  melted  at  130 — 139°.  After  crystallising 
repeatedly  from  water  and  finally  from  benzene,  a  colourless  product 
was  obtained  (m.  p.  140—143°).  The  acid  chloride  (m.  p.  31—34°), 
prepared  in  the  usual  way,  was  heated  with  the  calculated  quantity 
of  menthol  in  the  oil-bath.  The  reaction  started  at  110 — 120°  and 
was  completed  at  this  temperature  after  an  hour.  The  ester,  which 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles,  melted  at  63 — 66°. 

MerUhyl  i'ChlorO'2-nitrobenzocUe. 

Temperature.  Reading.  Density.  [o)J.  [M]J. 

100'  -36-87'  1-117  -109-8'*  -871-30' 

80  36-91  1-129  108-2  867-56 

70  87-01  1-138  107-6  365-52 

Menthyl  2'ChlorO'5'nitrobenzo€Ue, — ^The  acid  (m.  p.  164°)  was  obtained 
in  two  ways :  (1)  by  nitrating  o-chlorobenzoic  acid  as  described  by 
Hiibner  (Annalen,  1883,  222,  195)  and  (2)  by  oxidising  2<chloro-5. 
nitrotoluene  (m.  p.  43—44°)  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  125—130°.  The 
products  obtained  by  the  two  methods  were  identical.  The  acid 
chloride,  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  was  a  solid,  and  after  crystallisation 
from  ligroin  melted  at  60°.  On  heating  with  menthol,  the  reaction 
began  at  120°  and  was  completed  in  an  hour  at  130 — 140°.  The  ester 
was  recrystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated  in 
colourless  needles  (m.  p.  55 — 57°).  Fourteen  grams  of  o-chlorobenzoic 
acid  gave  9  grams  of  ester  by  the  first  method,  and  16  grams  of  chloro- 
nitrotoluene  gave  4-5  grams   of  ester  by  the  second   method.     The 
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rotations  of  the  two  preparations  (I  and  II)  are  given  in  the  following 
Uble. 

MmUhyl  2'ChlorO'6-nUrob&nzoeUe. 

Kaading.  [<.  [MlJ. 


Tempentare. 

I. 

II. 

Density. 

I. 

II. 

L 

II. 

10  )• 

-21-30'* 

-21-84'* 

1118 

-63-11- 

-68-23' 

-214-39' 

-214-80' 

80 

21-76 

2177 

1-186 

63-43 

63-46 

215-48 

215-68 

70 

21-96 

21-98 

1-144 

63-56 

68-62  • 

215-92 

216-12 

65 

22-10 

2212 

1-148 

63-75 

63-81 

216-66 

216-77 

AferUhyl  B-CUaro-^-niirobenzocUe, — ^The  acid  was  obtained  bjHUbner's 
method  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  m-chlorobenzoic  acid 
{Annalen^  1883,  222,  95).  Ten  grams  of  chlorobensoic  acid  mixed  with 
30  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  were  heated  on  the  water -bath  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  product  was  poured  into  10  volumes  of  water,  concen- 
trated, and  the  acid  which  separated  extracted  with  small  quantities  of 
water  until  it  no  longer  melted  under  water.  It  still  contained  an 
impurity  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  was  removed  by  repeated 
cr3rstallisation  from  water  and  from  benzene.  The  melting  point 
(132 — 136^)  remained  unchanged  on  further  crystallisation.  A  second 
preparation  of  the  acid  was  made  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  the  modi- 
fication that  after  dihiting  the  nitration  product  with  water  and  con- 
centrating to  about  50  C.C.  the  acid  which  then  separated  was  recrjstal- 
lised  from  benzene  only,  in  which  the  chief  impurities  are  insoluble,  and 
the  yellow  compouud  remains  in  solution.  In  this  way,  a  much  better 
yield  (8  grams  in  the  present  case)  was  obtained,  although  the  melting 
poiot  of  the  acid  was  the  same  as  that  prepared  by  the  previous 
method. 

Each  preparation  was  converted  separately  into  acid  chloride  and 
ester.  The  acid  chloride  did  not  crystallise,  but  the  meothyl  ester 
forms  colourless  prisms  from  alcohol  (m.  p.  80—82°). 

Menthyl  5-ChlorO'2'nitrobenzoate. 
Reading.  [<.  [MJJ. 


Temperature.      I.  II.      Density.       J.  II.  I.  II. 

100**  -38-23**     -38-25'    1116     -113-4''     -1135'*     -385-23"     -385-57* 

Menthyl  2- ChlorO'6'nilrohenzoate, — The  acid  was  obtained  by  oxidising 
2-chloro-6-nitrotoluene  according  to  the  method  of  Green  and  Lawson 
(Trans.,  1891,  60,  1019),  but  in  place  of  permanganate  the  substance 
was  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  120—130°.  The 
reaction  proceeds  very  slowly,  5  grams  requiring  about  twenty  hours 
for  complete  oxidation.  The  product  was  very  impure  and  after  re- 
peated crystallisation  from  benzene  melted  at  157 — 161°.     The  acid 
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chloride,  which  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum, 
melted  »t  32 — 34°.  The  reaction  with  menthol  does  not  begin  until 
the  temperature  reaches  150°  and  then  proceeds  very  slowly  at 
150 — 160°.  This  high  temperature  causes  the  substance  to  darken  and 
yields  a  product  which  requires  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol 
and  animal  charcoal  before  becoming  colourless.  The  purified  ester 
melts  at  127 — 129°.  The  rotation  in  benzene  solution  gave  the 
following  readings  (1^2  dcm.). 

Menthyl  2'ChiorO'Q'nUrobenzofUe, 

Concentration 
percent.  Rotation.  WJ*".  [M]f. 

16-288  -22-64  -  69-52'  -28616' 

8  144  .11-37  69-81  287  15 

4-072  5-70  70-00  237-80 

Menthyl  Z-CMaro-i-nitrobenzoate. — The  acid  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  ester  was  obtained  by  nitrating  m-chloroacetanilide,  which  yields 
the  twoi8omerides,the  3-chloro-4-nitro- and  S-chloro-fi-nitro-derivatives* 
The  product  was  hydrolysed  and  distilled  in  steam,  whereby  the  more 
volatile  3-chloro-6-nitroaniline  is  removed  and  the  3-chloro>4-nitro- 
aniline  remains  in  the  form  of  yellow  needles  (m.  p.  155 — 156°).  The 
latter  was  converted  into  the  cyanide  by  Sandmeyer's  reaction  and 
separated  and  purified  by  distillation  in  steam.  The  cyanide  (m.  p. 
87°)  was  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  water  until  the  originally  fused  substance 
was  transformed  into  a  solid  mass  of  crystals.  The  crude  acid  (m.  p. 
170 — 177°)  obtained  in  this  way  was  crystallised  from  hot  water  and 
melted  at  180 — 182°.  It  was  converted  into  the  acid  chloride,  which 
is  a  viscid  liquid,  and  then  into  the  menthyl  ester  in  the  usual  way. 
The  ester  when  recrystallised  from  alcohol  forms  colourless  needles 
melting  at  54 — 56°.  Seventy-eight  grams  of  m-chloroacetanilide  gave 
13*5  grams  of  menthyl  ester. 

Menthyl  S-Cfdoro-^'nitrobenzocUe. 


Temperature. 

Reading. 

Density. 

[<' 

[MK- 

100- 

-20-60° 

1-112 

-61-05° 

-207-39' 

80 

20-86 

1-130 

61-13 

207-66 

70 

21-00 

1-137 

61-16 

207-66 

60 

21-14 

1-142 

61-80 

208-24 

Menthyl  i-Chlaro-S-nitrobenzoaie, — The  acid  was  prepared  by  nitrating 
jo-chlorobenzoic  acid  with  fuming  nitric  acid  (Hiibner,  Zeit,  Chem.,  1866, 
615)  and  melted  at  177 — 179°.  It  was  converted  into  the  acid  chloride 
(m.  p.  51 — 52°)  and  into  the  ester  (m.  p.  112 — 113°)  in  the  usual  way. 
The  rotation  was  determined  by  fusing  the  substance  in  the  vapour  of 
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boiling  amyl  alcohol  (132'')  and  of  ethyl  butjrate  (120'^)  and  also  in 
benzene  solution  at  20^. 

MerUhyl  i-Chloro-Z-nitrobenzoate, 


fempdrature. 

Reading. 

Density. 

[* 

[MIJ. 

182*  . 

-22-0'* 

1-078 

-67-57' 

-229  •4* 

120 

22-25 

1-091 
In  Benzene  SoltUian. 

67-53 

229-3 

Concentration 

Temperature, 

per  cent. 

Reading. 

[«]f. 

[Mlf. 

20" 

9-765 

-18-69* 

-70-ir 

-238-17'* 

7-324 

10-88 

70-86 

240-72 

8-662 

5-20 

71-01 

241-23 

Menthyl  S'Chlaro'5-n'Urobemoate, — The  acid  in  this  case  was  ob- 
tained by  reducing  the  methyl  ester  of  3  : 5-dinitrobenzoic  acid  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  a  little  ammonia  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 
1267).  The  amino-group  was  then  replaced  by  chlorine  according  tp 
Sandmeyer's  method.  The  diazotisation  does  not  go  smoothly,  and  al- 
though the  conditions  were  varied  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  more 
than  half  the  theoretical  yield.  This  result  was  owing  to  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  a  yellow,  insoluble  by-product  which  was 
not  further  investigated.  The  ester  was  hydrolysed  with  sulphuric 
acid  (1  vol.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  2  vols,  of  water)  and  crystallised 
repeatedly  from  hot  water  with  the  addition  of  a  little  animal  charcoal. 
The  pure  and  colourless  acid  melted  at  148 — 149^;  it  was  converted 
into  the  acid  chloride,  which  is  a  viscid  liquid,  and  into  the  menthyl 
ester,  which  gradually  solidified,  forming  colourless  prisms  which 
melted  at  42 — 44°.  The  reaction  between  the  acid  chloride  and 
aienthol  began  at  a  temperature  of  95 — 100°,  which  is  rather  lower 
than  that  observed  in  the  other  cases.  From  75  grams  of  acid,  7 
grams  of  acid  chloride  and  11  grams  of  ester  were  obtained. 

A  second  preparation  was  made  in  the  same  manner  with  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Menthyl  Z-OhlorO'5-nitrobenzoate, 


Firet  preparation. 

perature. 

Reading. 

Density.               [o]J. 

[M]J. 

100' 

-24-44" 

1-109                -73-00" 

-247-99' 

80 

24-95 

1127                   78-83 

249-11 

70 

26-25 

1-134                   78-74 

250-60 

66 

25-40 

1-138                    73-91 

251-08 

40 

26-00 

1-161                    74-15 

251-89 

^0 

26-63 

1-179                   74-49 

258-05 

100 


24-45 


Second  preparation, 

1-109  73  08 


248*09 
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Table  lY  contains  the  analytical  data  obtained  bj  esthnating  the 
chlorine  in  the  aeries  of  esters. 


Table  IV. 

Anadytet  qf  ike  ChlonmUrobemoic  JSsten, 

HflnthTl  ester, 
CI:  NO,. 

SnbBtaiioe  taken. 

AgCL                    Per  otnL 

2:4 

01972 

0-0828                       10-89 

4  :2 

01782 

0-0575                       10-84 

2:5 

0*2102 

0-0821                        10-84 

5:2 

01770 

0-0726                       1015 

8:4 

0-1944 

0-0885                        10-68 

4:8 

0-19S0 

0-0851                        10-74 

2:6 

01920 

0-0804                        10-86 

3:5 

0-2089 

0-0870                       10-55 

HjjO^ClN  requires  a=  1039 

percent 

We  desire  in  oondodon  to  thank  Mr.  L  H.  Zortman  for  preparing 
the  3 : 4-  and  4 : 3-esters  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Chadwick  for  famishing 
the  2 : 5-ester. 

The  UsiyusiTT, 

LSBDS. 


XLIX. — The  Action  of  Light   on  BertzaldehydephenyU 

hydrazone. 

By  Fredkbick  Daniel  Chattawat. 

Although  light  has  been  observed  in  many  cases  to  cause  profound 
alteration  of  the  properties  of  both  inorganic  and  oiganic  substances, 
in  comparatively  few  have  the  changes  been  at  all  fully  investigated  or 
any  adequate  explanations  of  the  phenomena  been  put  forward. 
Boloff  (ZeU.  physical.  Chem.,  1898,  26,  335)  distinguishes  between 
chemical  and  physical  actions  of  light,  including  among  the  former  only 
those  in  which  difiEerent  molecules  interact ;  known  instances  of  isomeric 
change,  however,  and  others  probably  due  to  this  which  he  includes  in 
the  latter  group  are  more  properly  considered  as  strictly  chemical. 

Marckwald  (Zeil.  physikal,  Chem,,  1899,  30,  140)  uses  the  term 
« phototropy '^  to  designate  a  type  of  change  which  he  regards  as 
purely  of  a  physical  nature,  where  a  colour  which  appears  on  exposing 
a  compound  to  the  light  disappears  on  heating  or  on  placing  the 
substance  again  in  the  dark. 

Among  organic  substances  which  behave  thus,  benzaldehydephenyl- 
hydrazone  is  perhaps  :the  one  most  easily  obtained.     Fischer,  who  first 
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prepared  the  ordinary  stable  a-modification  of  this  compound,  noted 
(Annalen,  1878,  190,  135)  that  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  reddened. 
He  appears  to  have  regarded  this  reddening  as  due  to  slight  oxidation 
similar  to  that  which  so  many  amino- compounds  undergo  in  contact 
with  oxygen  and  dismisses  the  phenoiaenon  without  further  comment. 

BHtz  {Annalen,  1899,  305,  171,  and  ZeU.  phynkal.  Oh&m.,  1899,  30, 
527)  recalls  this  observation  and  states  that  the  foregoing  hydrazone 
and  a  number  of  osazones  are  sensitive  to  light  in  the  same  way  as 
two  compounds  mentioned  by  Marckwald  {loc,  dt.).  He  states  that  in 
all  these  cases  the  substances  which  are  greyish-white  or  yellow  become 
red  on  exposure  to  light,  and  that  in  the  dark  or  on  heating  the 
original  colour  returns,  and  also  that  the  red  colour  shows  signs  of 
fading  if  the  exposure  to  light  lasts  a  week  or  thereabouts.  Reutt  and 
Pawlewski  (Btdl.  Aead,  Set.  Crcusow,  1903,  503)  record  the  same  facts 
with  regard  to  this  hydrazone;  they  appear  to  have  regarded  the 
reddened  product^as  a  third  modification  of  the  substance,  but  beyond 
noting  the  changes  of  colour  made  no  further  observations. 

Benzaldehydephenjlhydrazone  does  not  redden  at  all,  even  on  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  air,  if  light  is  excluded ;  a  specimen  freely 
exposed  on  a  watch-glass  for  a  year  in  a  wooden  box,  and  thus  screened 
from  light,  showed  no  trace  of  red  colour  or  of  decomposition  and  its 
melting  point  remained  unaltered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light,  its  colour  alters  in  a  remarkable  way ;  in  diffused 
light,  reddening  takes  place  slowly  and  is  only  perceptible  after  some 
hours,  but  in  sunlight  the  change  becomes  very  noticeable  in  a  few 
minutes  and  the  colour  quickly  deepens  until  after  a  few  hours  a 
maximum  intensity  is  reached,  when  the  crystals  have  a  brilliant 
scarlet  colour  resembling  that  of  azobenzene. 

The  presence  of  air  is  not  essential,  as  the  change  takes  place  equally 
well  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrogen.  Only  those  parts  ditectly 
exposed  to  light  are  affected,  whilst  subjacent  layers  or  any  portions 
screened  by  black  paper,  pheet  copper,  or  yellow  glass  remain  un- 
ooloured.  Seen  under  the  microscope  the  crystals  appear  not  to  have 
undergone  any  change  in  shape  or  brilliancy ;  the  surfaces  reflect  Ught 
exactly  as  before  and  the  colour  only  is  altered. 

The  light  from  an  electric  arc  playing  between  iron  poles,  which  is 
extremely  rich  in  ultra-violet  rays,  also  brings  about  the  change,  the 
velocity  of  which  falls  off  in  the  ordinary  way  as  the  distance  from  the 
arc  is  increased ;  exposed  in  a  quartz  tube  at  a  distance  of  five  centi- 
metres, the  change  was  about  as  rapid  as  in  direct  winter  sunlight.  The 
transformation,  however,  appears  not  to  be  due  to  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
as  its  rate  is  not  affected  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  ordinary  crown 
glass  two  millimetres,  or  a  sheet  of  lead  glass  two  centimetres,  in  thick- 
ness, or  by  both  together. 
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The  light  from  an  incandesonnt  mantle,  giving  a  continuous 
spectrum  but  deficient  in  violet  rays,  also  brings  about  the  coloration 
very  slowly.  Placed  at  a  distance  of  about  five  centimetres  from  the 
glass  of  the  vacuum  tube  and  exposed  for  over  an  hour  to  a  power- 
ful stream  of  x  rays,  benzald^hydephenylhydraaone  undergoes  no 
change  whatever.  Exposed  to  light  under  various  coloured  glasses 
which  absorb  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  found  that  only  the 
violet,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  blue,  portions  are  active,  the  other 
portions  of  the  spectrum  causing  no  appreciable  colour  change. 

If  a  solution  of  the  compound  in  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  is  exposed  to 
light,  no  change  of  colour  occurs ;  if,  however,  crystals  separate,  these  are 
slightly  reddened  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  light.  If,  when  the 
colour  change  has  reached  its  maximum,  the  scarlet  crystals  are  dis- 
solved in  warm  alcohol,  a  pale  yellow  solution  results  from  which 
ordinary  benzaldehydephenylhydrazone  separates  on  cooling,  no 
appreciable  amount  of  any  other  substance  being  produced. 

On  allowing  the  scarlet  crystals  to  remain  for  a  long  period 
screened  from  light  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  colour  slowly 
fades  ;  this  fading  is  more  rapid  if  the  temperature  is  increased  and 
takes  place  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  coloured  product  is  heated  at  100^ 
The  pale  yellow  product  thus  regenerated  is  ordinary  benzaldehyde- 
phenylhydrazone and  is  indistinguishable  from  the  original  pure  sub- 
stance. On  rapidly  heating  the  coloured  product,  fading  takes  place  as 
the  temperature  rises,  and  when  about  150°  is  reached  the  red  colour 
completely  disappears ;  the  product  is  then  indistinguishable  from  the 
original  material,  both  substances  melting  at  exactly  the  same  tempera- 
ture (158— -160^).  On  exposing  the  faded  product  again  to  light  or  on 
powdering  and  exposing  the  melted  product,  reddening  again  occurs  as 
before.  On  powdering  benzaldehydephenylhydrazone  which  has  been 
melted,  a  smell  resembling  that  of  benzaldehyde  is  noticed ;  this  is  also 
observed  on  powdering  the  coloured  product  after  transformation  and 
melting  have  taken  place ;  it  is  not  noticed  on  powdering  the  coloured 
product  which  has  lost  its  colour  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
100%  and  consequently  appears  not  to  be  connected  with  the  trans- 
formation of  coloured  to  colourless  material,  but  to  be  due  to  some 
decomposition  of  ordinary  benzaldehydephenylhydrazone  itself  at  this 
temperature. 

The  colour  also  disappears  in  a  curious  way  on  long  exposure  to  sunlight. 
Quantities  of  benzaldehydephenylhydrazone  contained  in  sealed  tubes 
of  thin  glass  filled  with  air  or  hydrogen  were  exposed  in  the  open  to 
direct  sunlight ;  when  the  colour  had  deepened  to  a  maximum,  it  began 
slowly  to  fade.  After  several  days  of  bright  sunshine,  the  loss  of 
colour  was  unmistakable,  and  after  several  weeks  all  red  tint  had 
completely  disappeared.     Continued  exposure  during  the  whole  of  a 
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smnmer  caused  apparently  no  further  change.  The  crystals  exposed 
in  hydrogen,  after  this  treatment,  stuck  to  the  sides  of  the  tube 
somewhat  more  than  at  first,  but  did  not  seem  otherwise  altered  or 
decomposed,  and  melted  within  2  degrees  of  the  original  melting 
point.  The  crystals  exposed  in  air,  on  the  other  hand,  had  evidently 
undergone  slight  decomposition,  as  those  sticking  to  the  inner  sides  of 
the  tube  had  lost  their  sharp  edges  and  had  a  faint  brown  tint. 
On  opening  the  tubes,  a  slight  smell  of  benzaldehyde  was  noticed  in 
both.  On  dissolving  the  contents  in  warm  alcohol,  a  pale  yellow 
solution  was  obtained  from  the  product  exposed  in  hydrogen  and  a 
slightly  brown  solution  from  that  exposed  in  air,  but  from  each 
solution  pure  benzaldehydephenylhydrazone  crystallised  on  cooling, 
only  a  very  slight  amount  of  brown  residue  being  left,  apparently 
not  more  than  is  obtained  on  recrystallistng  the  pure  hydrazone  from 
alcohol  and  evaporating  the  mother  liquor  to  dryness. 

Several  of  the  tubes  exposed  during  the  whole  summer  out-of-doors 
became  cracked,  so  that  air  had  entered  freely.  In  these,  considerable 
decomposition  had  taken  place  under  the  combined  influence  of  light, 
air,  and  moisture,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tubes  had  become  coated 
with  a  soft,  adhering,  sticky,  brown  film,  but  even  from  this  decom< 
posed  residue  benzaldehydephenylhydrazone  was  obtained  pure  in 
considerable  quantity  by  a  few  crystallisations  from  alcohol. 

The  colour  only  appears  to  give  any  clue  as  to  what  takes  place 
under  the  influence  of  light,  and  supplies  a  possible  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  change,  even  if  we  do  not  accept  in  its  entirety 
Armstrong  and  Robertson's  recent  contention  (Trans.,  1905, 87,  1285) 
that  arguments  based  on  colour  are  already  among  the  most  absolute 
at  our  command. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  these  transformations  of  benzaldehyde- 
phenylhydrazone we  have  a  definite  reversible  intramolecular  re- 
arrangement brought  about  by  the  action  of  light,  and  if  we  accept 
colour  as  our  guide  in  interpreting  it,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  a  change  from  the  hydrazine-  to  the  azo-configuration,  thus : 

CeH^-CHIN-NH-CeH,    :;±    O^H.-CH^-NrN-CeH,. 

Benzaldehydephenylhydrazone  is  not  colourless  as  generally  de- 
scribed, but  has  a  distinct  although  very  pale  yellow  colour  which  is 
quite  marked  in  alcoholic  solution,  the  grouping  *CHIN~  being  only 
slightly  colour-producing ;  the  grouping  -NIN-,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  rise  to  strongly  coloured  compounds,  and  it  is  worth  again 
noting  that  the  colour  developed  by  light  in  benzaldehydephenyl- 
hydrazone is  almost  identical  with  that  of  azobenzene  itself.  The 
hydrazone  configuration  of  the  compound  under  consideration  is  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  more  stable,  and  the  coloured  product  having 
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the  azo-configoratioD,  or  consisting  of  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  both 
forms,  passes  readily  and  completely  again  into  the  former  on  stand- 
ing or  heating  or  dissolving  in  alcohoL 

This  explanation  of  the  colour  change  as  being  due  to  a  reversible 
intramolecular  rearrangement  is  supported  by  the  behaviour  of 
benzaldehydediphenylhydrazone,  C^Hg*CHIN*N(C0H5)2,  of  benzalde- 
hydephenylbenzylhydrazone,  C«H5-CH:N-N(C^H5)-CH2'CgH5,  and  of 
benzaldehydeacetylphenylhydrazone,  CaH5«CH:N-N(CO-CHj)*OaH5, 
which  resemble  benzaldehydephenylhydrazone  in  structure,  but  in 
place  of  the  labile  hydrogen  atom  have  the  groups  C^H^,  C^H^'CH^ 
and  CO'CHj,  which  are  not  labile  and  consequently  would  not  be  likely 
to  pass  from  the  Aitrogen  to  the  carbon  under  the  disturbing  influence 
of  light.  As  might  be  expected,  none  of  these  compounds  under- 
goes a  colour  change  on  exposure  to  sunlight. 

Further  investigation  is  needed  to  decide  what  causes  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  colour  on  prolonged  exposure  to  light,  but  as  some 
slight  decomposition  undoubtedly  takes  place,  the  reverse  transforma- 
tion may  be  brought  about  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
decomposition  products,  or  may  be  due  to  slight  superficial  decom- 
position leading  to  the  formation  of  a  slightly  orange-coloured  film 
which  absorbs  the  blue  and  violet  rays  and  so  allows  the  normal 
reverse  change  leading  to  fading  to  go  on.  The  latter  seems  the 
more  probable  reason,  as  on  powdering  the  faded  crystals  the  powder 
was  readily  coloured  by  light,  showing  that  only  the  surface  is 
involved. 

As  showing  that  a  group  linked  to  nitrogen  in  the  hydrazone  con- 
figuration exhibits  a  marked  tendency  to  pass  to  the  carbon,  the  easy 
transformation  of  diphenyldibenzylidenehydrotetrazone  into  )9-benzil- 
osazone,  observed  by  Ingle  and  Mann  (Trans.,  1895,  67,  606),  may  be 
cited. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  benzophenonephenylhydrazone,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected,  is  not  at  all  affected  by  light ;  the  presence  of 
the  two  phenyl  groups  attached  to  the  carbon  atom  may,  however, 
offer  steric  hindrance  to  the  transference  of  the  hydrogen  from  the 
nitrogen  to  the  carbon  atom  and  so  prevent  change  occurring. 

The  consideration  of  this  intramolecular  rearrangement  caused  by 
light  and  accompanied  by  marked  colour-change  leads  one  to  put 
forward  the  suggestion  that  the  fading  of  organic  colouring  matters 
in  sunlight  may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  due  to  a  similar  reversible 
isomeric  change.  Light,  as  is  well  known,  can  cause  definite  intra- 
molecular rearrangement  or  can  cause  such  vibration  or  oscillation 
within  the  molecular  structure  as  makes  such  rearrangement  possible. 
In  the  case  described  in  this  paper,  the  change  under  Hhe  influence  of 
light  is  from  the  colourless  to  the  strongly  coloured  configuration ;  ii^ 
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othtos  it  may  be  from  coloured  to  colourless.  In  this  connectioDy  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  any  faded  dyed  material  has 
ever  been  observed  to  recover  after  being  kept  screened  from  light  for 
a  long  period. 

Chkmical  Laboratory, 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 


L. — Studies  on  Optically  Active  Carbimides.  III. 
The  Resolution  of  a-^Phenyl-a'-i-hydroxyphenyU 
ethane  hy  means  of  l-Menthylcarbimide. 

By  RoBEBT  HowsoN  Pickaed  and  William  Oswald  Littlebuby,  A.I.C. 

In  Part  I  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  685),  one  of  us  in  conjunction  with 
A.  Neville  suggested  the  use  of  an  optically  active  carbimide  as  a  suit- 
able reagent  to  effect  the  resolution  of  hydroxyl  compounds  containing 
an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  into  its  optical  isomerides.  Of  the  carb- 
imides there  described,  one  of  them,  bornylcarbimide,  was  shown  by 
Forster  and  Attwell  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  1188)  to  react  very  sluggishly 
with  alcohols,  and  this  led  Pope  (Ann,  Reports,  1904, 1,  136)  to  assume 
that  the  other  carbimide  described  by  us,  namely,  ^menthylcarbimide, 
would  also  be  of  little  use  for  the  purpose.  We  have,  however,  shown 
that  ^-menthylcarbimide  reacts  readily  with  various  types  of  alcohols 
(Part  II,  this  vol.,  p.  93),  and  we  hope  shortly  to  communicate  to  the 
Society  a  paper  describing  the  phenolic  esters  of  2-menthylcarbamic 
acid.  Therefore,  since  this  carbimide  reacts  in  general  with  all 
hydroxyl  groups,  we  have  worked  out  a  method  for  the  resolution  of 
racemic  hydroxy-compounds.  This  consists  (1)  in  the  fractional 
ciystallisation  of  a  mixture  of  the  dextro-  and  Isevo-rotatory  esters  of  /- 
menthylcarbamic  acid  and  (2)  in  the  hydrolysis  of  the  dextrorotatory 
(or  lasvorotatory)  ester  to  obtain  the  optically  active  hydroxyl  com- 
pound. These  carbamates  in  several  cases  under  investigation  vary  con- 
siderably in  solubility  and  can  be  easily  separated.  In  most  cases  they 
crystallise  very  readily  and  are  quite  stable,  although  we  have  been 
unable  to  apply  the  method  to  sec.-octjl  alcohol,  as  its  Z-menthylcarbamic 
ester,  like  the  phenylcarbamic  ester  (Bloch,  BtUL  Soc,  chim.,  1904,  [iii], 
81,  50),  is  an  oil. 

The  carbamates  can  be  prepared  in  two  ways  :  (1)  by  direct  combina- 
tion of  the  hydroxyl  compound  with  /-menthylcarbimide  and  (2)  by 
conversion  of  the  hydroxyl  compound  into  an  ester  of  chlorocarbonic 
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acid  by  treatment  with  phosgene  and  subsequent  conversion  of  the 
chlorocarbonate  into  the  ^menthylcarbamate' by  treatment  with  l- 
menthylamine  and  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  choice  of  either  method 
depends  on  the  relative  cost  of  the  hydroxyl  compound  and  ^-menthyl- 
carbimide ;  in  (1),  a  quantitative  yield  of  the  carbamate  is  usually 
obtained,  but  the  preparation  of  the  carbimide  is  somewhat  costly  and 
tedious ;  in  (2),  the  preparation  of  the  chlorocarbonate  generally  entails 
some  loss  of  the  hydroxyl  compound,  but  the  yield  of  the  menthyl- 
carbamate  is  quantitative. 

The  limitations  of  the  process  are  twofold.  First,  alcohols  of  the 
type,  for  example,  CgH5'CH(OH)-CH8  are  often  dehydrated  by  a  carb- 
imide giving  an  unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  and,  secondly,  the  hydrolysis 
of  the  carbamates  tends  in  some  cases  to  racemise  the  active  hydroxyl 
compound.  So  far,  we  have  been  unable  to  hydrolyse  the  carbamates 
with  any  milder  reagent  than  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide. 

Prq)ar(Uion  of  the  d-a-Pkenyl-a-i-hydroxyphenyleihane  Eater  of 
I'Menthylcarbamic  Acid,  C^qK^q^^K'OO^^CqK^' OK{Qli^y C^B^. 

a-Phenyl-a-4-hydroxyphenylethane  was  prepared  according  to  the 
method  of  Koenigs  {Ber.,  1890,  23,  3145)  by  the  condensation  of 
styrene  and  phenol.  We  found  it  advantageous  in  the  purification  of 
the  compound  to  replace  the  distillation  in  superheated  steam  by 
fractional  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  of  that  portion  of  the 
mixture  which  is  soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide.  In  this  manner,  a 
colourless,  refractive  oil  is  obtained  which  boils  at  200^/20  mm.  and 
slowly  crystallises.  It  is  readily  recrystallised  from  light  petroleum 
and  melts  at  58^ 

For  the  preparation  of  the  (d  + 1)  esters  of  ^-menthylcarbamic  add, 
the  racemic  a-phenyl-a -4-hydroxyphenylethane  (7  grams)  was  mixed 
in  molecular  proportion  with  ^menthylcarbimide  (6*4  grams),  heated  on 
the  water-bath  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  in  the  oil -bath  kept  at 
1 30^  for  ten  hours.  The  very  viscous  mass  was  then  crystallised  from 
light  petroleum  and  yielded  5*6  grams  of  colourless  crystals  melting  at 
109°.  These  had  [a]^  -4316''  in  chloroform.  After  a  second 
crystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  3*8  grams  were  obtained  in  the 
form  of  lustrous,  prismatic  needles  melting  at  117°. 

A  polarimetric  observation^  on  1*0060  grams  made  up  to  20  c.c 
with  chloroform  gave  a  rotation  of  -4 '21°  whence  [a]]>  -41*8°  and 
[Mt  -158*4° 

0*1594  gave  5*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  756  mm.     N"i4*l. 
CjfiHggOjN  requires  N  =  3*7  per  cent. 

*  All  ohserTations  recorded  in  this  paper  were  made  in  a  2-dem.  tube. 
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The  dextrorotatory  eater  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  bensene,  chloro- 
form, and  warm  petroleum,  but  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
petroleum.  Repeated  crystallisations  of  similar  preparations  did  not 
alter  this  melting  point  or  specific  rotation. 


d-a-Phenyl-a'i'hifdroxyphenyhthane. 

To  effect  the  hydrolysis  of  the  carbamate,  it  was  heated  with  alcoholic 
sodium  hydroxide  (3A72)  for  ten  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  the  alcohol 
and  the  resulting  menthylamine  being  then  removed  by  distillation  in 
steam.  The  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  phenol  was  concentrated 
over  the  free  flame  until  the  concentration  of  the  free  sodium  hydroxide 
in  excess  was  about  15  per  cent.  On  cooling,  the  sodium  salt  crystal- 
lised in  small,  white  leaflets ;  these  were  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
phenol  liberated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Precipitated  as  an  oil, 
it  rapidly  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  condition  and  melts  at  56°.  1*2442 
grams  of  this  crude  product  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  chloroform  gave  a 
rotation  of  +0-70°  whence  [a ]»  +5-62°. 

When  recrystallised  from  light  petroleum,  it  was  obtained  in  a  well- 
defined  crystalline  condition  ;  deposited  from  an  undisturbed  solution, 
it  crystallises  in  fan-shaped  feathers,  four  radiating  from  a  point ; 
otherwise  lustrous,  prismatic  needles  are  obtained.  Both  forms  melt 
very  sharply  at  64°,  that  is,  six  degrees  higher  than  the  inactive  com- 
pound. 

Polarimetric  observations  gave  the  following  results  : 

11 162  grams  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  chloroform  gave  a  rotation  of 
+  0-73°,  whence  [a]j,  +6*54°. 

0*9897  gram  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  benzene  gave  a  rotation  of 
+  0*77°,  whence  [a]i>  +7*78°. 

Another  preparation  made  from  different  materials  throughout  gave 
[a]]>  +6'65°  in  chloroform  and  [a]o  +  7*86°  in  benzene.  The  rotation 
of  the  compound  is  unaffected  by  prolonged  boiling  with  sodium 
hydroxide. 

The  active  phenol,  when  treated  with  /-menthylcarbimide  in 
the  manner  described  above,  yields  the  carbamate  melting  at 
117°. 

Benzoyl  Derivative. — This  compound  was  prepared  by  shaking  a 
dilute  solution  of  the  phenol  in  sodium  hydroxide  with  benzoyl  chloride. 
After  repeated  washing  with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  it  was  obtained 
after  one  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum  in  colourless,  lustrous, 
silky  needles  which  melted  at  80°.  The  melting  point  of  the  inactive 
benzoyl  compound  is  83°  (KoenigSi  loe.  cit.). 
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0'5763  gram  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  chloroform  gave  a  rotation 
of  +0*20°,  whence  [a]o  +3'47°.  Another  preparation  gave 
[a]i>  +4-17°. 

l'<[L-F?ierM/l-a'i-hydr(xct/phenyl«thcme. 

The  mother  liquors  from  the  crystallisation  of  the  dextrorotatory 
carbamate  from  light  petroleum,  when  allowed  to  evaporate,  left  a 
viscous  oil  from  which,  after  some  months,  a  few  crystals  separated  ; 
these  were  isolated  and  proved  to  be  the  nearly  pure  {dl)  carbamate  melt- 
ing at  117°.  The  remaining  oil  containing  the  {11)  carbamate  was  not 
crystallised,  but  was  hydrolysed  in  the  manner  described  above  with 
sodium  hydroxide  and  yielded  crystals  of  the  phenol  which,  after  one 
crystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  melted  at  58^  As  was  only  to  be 
expected,  this  product  was  not  the  pure  lasvorotatory  phenol,  as  the 
following  polarimetric  observation  shows : 

1*1130  grams  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  chloroform  gave  a  rotation  of 
-0-25°,  whence  [a ]d  -2-24° 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of 
the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  defraying  much  of  the  cost  of  this 
work. 

Municipal  Technical  School, 
Blackburn. 


LI. — A  Modification  of  the  Volumetric  Estimation   of 
Free  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Iron  Salts. 

By  C.  Chester  Ahlum, 

An  accurate  estimation  of  free  acid  in  chalybeate  waters  by  means  of 
standard  sodium  hydroxide  is  found  to  be  impossible  because  of  the 
inapplicability  of  indicators  under  these  conditions.  Phenolphthalein  is 
destroyed  by  ferrous  salts,  whilst  in  the  case  of  ferric  salts  the  red 
colour  appears  after  the  iron  has  been  entirely  precipitated  as  hydr- 
oxide and  when  the  sodium  hydroxide  is  in  excess.  Methyl-orange  is 
also  worthless,  as  the  colour  change  is  gradual  and  obscured  by  the 
precipitate. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  titrate  the 
free  acid,  that  is,  in  presence  of  iron  salts,  by  means  of  standard  alkali, 
one  must  remove  the  metallic  base  from  solution.  The  following  facts 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  a  suitable  method. 
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Ftirr<»ja  Salts. — ^These  salts  are  neutral  to  methyl-orange. 

Sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate  gives  no  precipitate  and  does  not 
alter  the  neutrality. 

Disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  gives  a  light  green  precipitate  of 
ferrous  hydrogen  phosphate,  becoming  dark  green  on  exposure  to  air. 

Trieodium  phosphate  gives  a  mixed  precipitate  of  ferrous  phosphate 
and  hydroxide,  rapidly  oxidising^  and  assuming  first  a  dark  green  and 
finally  a  brown  tint. 

Ferric  Salts. — ^These  salts  are  acid  to  methyl-orange. 

Sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate  gives  a  cream-coloured  precipitate  of 
ferric  phosphate,  the  solution  becoming  strongly  acid. 

Di9odiam  hydrogen  phosphate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ferric 
phosphate  with  traces  of  hydroxide. 

Trisodium  phosphate  gives  a  brownish-red  precipitate  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  ferric  phosphate  and  hydroxide. 

If  a  weighed  quantity  of  ferric  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  water 
containing  a  few  drops  of  methyl-orange,  a  I^  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate  then  added  in  excess,  the  precipitate 
of  ferric  phosphate  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  titrated  with  standard 
sodium  hydroxide,  the  acidity  is  found  to  be  equivalent  to  two  mole- 
cules of  sulphuric  acid. 

Fej(S04)8  +  2NaH2P04  =  2FeP0^  +  Na^SO^  -|-  2HJSO4. 
Fe2Cle  +  2NaH2PO^  =  2FeP04  +  2NaCl  -H4H01. 

If  the  above  principles  are  applied  to  the  estimation  of  free  acid  in 
the  precionce  of  ferric  salts,  a  correction  would  become  necessary. 
The  acid  in  combination  in  the  ferric  salts  which  has  been  liberated  in 
the  reaction  of  the  latter  with  the  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate 
raises  the  acidiiy  above  its  true  value. 

Eeferring  to  the  above  equations,  it  will  be  noticed  that  56  parts  of 
ferric  iron  are  equivalent  to  98  parts  of  liberated  sulphuric  acid 
or  73  parts  of  liberated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  amount  of  acid  in 
combination  which  is  capable  of  being  liberated  is  obtained  from  these 
proportions,  the  iron  being  previously  estimated.  The  true  amount  of 
free  acid  is  obtained  by  deducting  the  amount  of  acid  liberated  from 
the  ferric  salts  from  the  total  amount  obtained  from  the  titration. 

The  method  of  estimating  free  acid  in  water  based  on  the  foregoing 
principles  is  as  follows.  To  100  c.c.  of  water  is  added  *  in  excess  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate.  The  precipitate 
is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  titrated  with  ^/lO  sodium  hydroxide, 
using  methyl-orange  as  indicator.     The  amount  of  acid  liberated  from 

*  An  idea  of  the  amount  may  be  obtained  from  the  amounts  of  Iron,  calcium, 
and  maguesium  found  in  the  regular  analysis  of  the  water  which  should  precede 
this  estlmatioQ. 
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the  ferrlo  salts  is  obtained  from  the  deteradaatioQ  of  the  ferric  iron 
in  the  regular  analysis,  nsing  the  following  factor :  Fe :  H^SO^  » 1*7500. 

Preparation  of  the  Sodium  DUiydrogen  PhospfMU, — One  hundred 
grams  of  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  are  dissolved  in  1000  c.c.  of 
water  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  methyl-orange  to  colour  it 
yellow.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  until  a  yellowish-red  colour  is 
obtained.  A  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  then  added  drop 
by  drop  until  the  red  colour  is  discharged  and  the  solution  becomes 
yellow. 

Example :  100  c.c.  of  water  treated  in  the  above  manner  were 
titrated  with  iT/lO  sodium  hydroxide  requiring  21*7  c.c.  of  the  same. 
The  amount  of  iron  in  the  ferric  state  was  found  to  be  0*0215  gram  in 
100  c.c.  of  water. 

21-7  X  0-0049  -  0-1063  gram  H^SO^  from  titration. 
0-0215  X  1-7500  «  00376      ,,     H,S04  liberated  from  the  ferric  salts. 

Difference     0  0687      „     free  sulphuric  acid. 

If  chlorine  is  present  in  the  water,  the  free  acid  may  be  stated  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  this  is  discretional,  as  are  the  other  statements 
of  combinations  of  bases  and  acids. 

A  number  of  mixtures  of  known  quantities  of  ferric  sulphate  and 
sulphuric  acid  were  prepared  and  the  free  acid  determined  with  the 
following  results  : 


Grams  of  ILjSO. 

Grams  of  H,S04 

Grams  of  YeJ^^O^)^, 

added. 

found. 

Error. 

0  1 

0-0201 

0-0197 

-00004 

0-2 

0-0402 

0-0409 

+  0-0007 

0-8 

0  0603 

0-0585 

-00018 

0-4 

0-0804 

0-0781 

-0-0023 

0-6 

01215 

0  1201 

-0-0014 

0-7 

0-1614. 

0-1632 

+  0-0018 

0-9 

0-1876 

01847 

-0  0029 

1-2 

0-2142 

0-2109 

^0  0088 

1-8 

0-2667 

0-2578 

+  0-0006 

2-6 

0-2867 

0-2864 

-0-0016 

Calcium,  magnesium,  and  ferrous  salts  do  not  interfere  with  the 
estimatioDS. 

The  following  is  an  aoalysis  of  a  chalybeate  water  heavily  <;harged 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Waters  of  this  character  are  particullu>ly 
abundant  in  the  mining  regions  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  in 
West  Virginia,  and  are  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  operators. 
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Graingper 
gallon. 

Sodiam  sulphate  83*369 

Qftldinii      „        85788 

Magnesinin  sulphate 17  *889 

Ferrous  „        408-121 

Ferric  ,,        traces 


Grains  per 
gallon. 

Silica  6'210 

Organic  and  undetermined .     1 5  *060 


Total  solids    565-837 

Free  sulphuric  acid  86  '67 1 


The  foregoing  sample  was  taken  in  the  bituminous  coal  region  of 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Laboratobies  of  Geo.  W.  Lord  Company, 
Philadblphia,  U.S.A. 


LII. — Slow  Oxidations  in  the  Presence  of  Moisture. 
By  Norman  Smith. 

I.     The  Oxidation  qf  Ammonia. 

The  oxidation  of  ammonia  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  of  great  interest 
not  only  from  a  scientific,  but  also  from  an  economic,  standpoint.  The 
formation  of  nitrates  both  in  the  air  and  soil  is  a  question  of  great 
importance  to  the  agriculturist.  Ammonia  does  not  oxidise  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  when  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen,  but  several 
investigators  (Traube  and  Biltz,  Ber.,  1904,  37,  3130;  Miiller  and 
Spitzer,  Ber.,  1905,  38,  778 ;  Traube  and  Schonewald,  Ber,,  1905,  38, 
828)  have  recently  shown  that  ammonia  may  be  readily  oxidised  to 
nitrite  electrolytically.  Matignon  and  Desplantes  (Campt  rend,,  1905, 
140,  853)  have  also  shown  that  the  oxidation  not  only  of  copper  but  of 
many  other  metals  is  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  ammonia.  In  this 
section  are  described  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  with  the 
object  of  determining  whether  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  catalysts  or  by  induced  oxidation. 

Catalytic  Oxidation. — The  experiments  consisted  in  exposing  certain 
catalysts  to  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  air,  the  catalysts  selected  being 
ferric  oxide,  stannic  oxide,  manganese  dioxide,  platinum,  and  lead 
peroxide. 

The  substance  carefully  freed  from  any  nitrite  or  nitrate  was  placed 
in  a  platinum  dish  and  then  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute 
nmmonia  solution  prepared  by  bubbling  anunonia  gas  into  distilled 
water  contained  in  a  platinum  vessel.  A  desiccator  was  filled 
with  air  which  had  been  passed  through  caustic  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  platinum  dish  containing  the  substance  was  then 
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put  into  the  desiccator,  and  finally  the  whole  was  covered  by  a  glass 
bell  jar  standing  in  water.  After  remaining  about  fourteen  days 
(temperature  13 — 17°),  the  substance  was  treated  with  a  little  distilled 
water,  filtered  through  a  filter  paper  which  had  been  washed  free  from 
nitrogen  compounds,  and  carefully  tested  for  nitrite  and  nitrate.  For 
the  nitrite,  the  very  delicate  sulphanilic  acid — a-naphthylamine  test 
was  used.*  To  test  for  nitrate,  part  of  the  filtrate  was  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  a  water-bath  and  tested  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid 
(Wiley,  Agricrdtural  AncUyses,  I,  554).  This  reaction  is  characteristic, 
and  in  this  respect  is  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  brucine  or  diphenyl- 
amine  test. 

Stannic  oxide  and  manganese  dioxide  gave  both  nitrite  and  nitrate ; 
ferric  oxide  and  lead  peroxide  gave  small  quantities  of  nitrite  and 
nitrate,  whilst  negative  results  were  obtained  with  platinum. 

The  experiments  were  now  made  quantitative,  the  amount  of  nitrate 
being  determined  by  comparison  with  a  standard  solution.  The  results 
obtained  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

Five  grams  of  ferric  oxide  gave  0*01  milligram  of  nitrate. 

„  stannic  oxide  „     0*05  „  „ 

„  manganese  dioxide     „     0*05  „  „ 

„  lead  peroxide  „     0*01  „  „ 

„  platinum  „     nil  „  „ 

At  higher  temperatures,  the  amount  of  oxidation  is  of  course  greater. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature,  platinum  has  no  action,  but  if  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia  is  evaporated  by  dropping  into  a  heated  platinum 
crucible  and  the  steam  condensed  and  tested,  nitrite  is  always  found. 
This  experiment  is  best  carried  out  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  3 
and  described  later  in  the  paper  (Section  III,  p.  479). 

Induced  Oxidation, — The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  just  described  under  "  catalytic  oxidation."  Ferrous 
hydroxide,  manganous  hydroxide,  and  the  metals  copper,  zinc,  and  tin 
in  the  form  of  pure  foil  were  tried.     The  results  are  tabulated  below : 

Ferrous  hydroxide    No  nitrite  and  only  a  trace  of  nitrate. 

Manganous  hydroxide  ...     Trace  of  nitrite,  no  nitrate. 

Copper  Large  amount  of  nitrite  and  nitrate  (0*3 

gram). 

Zinc  No  nitrite  and  no   nitrate,   but  in  some 

experiments  performed  in  glass  dishes 
positive  results  were  obtained. 

Tin    Some  nitrite  and  nitrate  (about  1  milligram). 

*  It  has  been  found  that  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  ammonia  inter- 
feres with  this  test  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  remove  any  lai^e  excess  of 
ammonia. 
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The  comparatively  large  amount  of  oxidation  which  takes  place  in 
the  case  of  copper  is  noteworthy.  So  much  nitrite  and  nitrate  are 
produced,  that  on  treatment  of  the  product  with  sulphuric  acid  there 
is  a  brisk  evolution  of  brown  fumes.  The  formation  of  a  cupram* 
monium  compound  may  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  action  in  the 
case  of  copper. 

In  the  preceding  experiments,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  oxidation 
of  ammonia  can  be  brought  about  both  by  catalytic  action  and  by 
induced  oxidation.  The  amounts  transformed  in  the  former  case  are 
only  small,  but  in  the  latter,  where  positive  results  are  obtained,  the 
amount  of  oxidation  is  much  greater. 

II.     The  Oxidation  of  Nitrogen, 

It  was  now  thought  to  be  of  interest  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  oxidation  of  nitrogen  would  take  place  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  ammonia. 

(a)  Catalytic  Oxidation. — The  experiments  were  performed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  with  the 
following  modifications.  The  catalysts  were  moistened  with  freshly 
distilled  water  instead  of  a  solution  of  ammonia,  whilst  the  bell  jars 
covering  the  desiccators  stood  in  sulphuric  acid  to  prevent  leakage  of 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

ReauUs. 

Ferric  oxide    No  evidence  of  the  formation  of  nitrite  or  nitrate. 

Stannic  oxide „  „ 

Manganese  dioxide  „  „ 

Lead  peroxide „  „ 

Platinum „  „ 

The  results  obtained  with  platinum  at  a  higher  temperature  will  be 
discussed  later  (Section  III,  p.  479). 

(b)  Induced  OxidcUion. — In  some  of  the  experiments,  dishes  com- 
posed of  the  metal  under  investigation  and  partly  filled  with  water 
were  used,  whilst  in  others  the  substance  was  placed  in  platinum  dishes 
with  the  distilled  water.  In  the  cases  of  potassium  and  sodium,  a 
stream  of  purified  air  was  passed  through  distilled  water  and  then  over 
the  metal  contained  in  a  dry  U-tube,  the  gases  then  passing  through 
a  small  wash-bottle  containing  distilled  water.  The  solid  remaining 
was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  both  this  solution  and  the  water  from  the 
wash-bottle  tested  for  nitrite  and  nitrate. 
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RbsuUs, 

Ferrous  hydroxide    No  indications  of  nitrite  or  nitrate. 

Manganous  hydroxide ...  „  ,, 

Tin     

Zinc  One  or  more  of  the  substances,  ammonia, 

nitrite,  or  nitrate,  usually  found,  but  in  a 
few  experiments  negative  results  were 
obtained. 

Iron   „  „ 

Magnesium  One  or  more  of  the  substances  always  ob- 
tained. 

Cuprous  oxide Usually  a  trace  of  nitrite  or  nitrate  (never 

more  than  0-005  milligram  for  5  grams  of 
substance  oxidised). 

Cuprous  chloride  „  „ 

Potassium „  „ 

Sodium „  „ 

The  action  of  zinc,  iron,  and  magnesium  can  be  further  tested  in 
another  way.     The  litre  flask,  A  (Fig.  1),  contains  distilled  water,  and 


Fig.  1. 


the  metal,  zinc  or  magnesium  foil  or  fine  iron  wire,  is  placed  in  another 
flask,  £,  both  flasks  being  connected  with  an  ordinary  condenser,  ff. 

By  closing  taps  D  and  £  and  leaving  C  open,  water  can  be  distilled 
from  flask  A  to  wash  out  the  apparatus  thoroughly.  After  some  time, 
D  and  £  are  opened  and  C  closed.  The  steam  now  passes  through  the 
flask  By  which  is  kept  hot  by  boiling  water,  and  distillation  is  continued 
until  50  c.c.  of  the  distillate  gives  no  colour  with  Nessler  reagent. 
J)  is  now  closed  and  some  of  the  water  which  has  collected  in  the 
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flask  3  is  distilled  over.  This  distillate  should  i^so  be  free  from 
ammonia.  The  open  end  of  the  condenser  is  then  connected  with  a 
glass-worm  oontfuning  sulphuric  acid  and  the  distillation  stopped. 
In  this  way,  all  the  air  entering  the  apparatus  is  freed  from  any  ammonia 
by  passing  through  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  apparatus  is  now 
left  for  ten  days,  the  flask  B  being  shaken  at  intervals;  50  c.c.  of 
water  are  then  first  distilled  from  flask  A  by  opening  C  and  closing  D 
and  B,  This  distillate  will  contain  any  ammonia  which  might 
possibly  have  leaked  in,  and  is  kept  for  comparison.  G  is  now  closed 
and  E  opened,  and  50  o.o.  of  water  distilled  from  flask  B.  ^Nessler 
solution  is  added   to  each  distillate  and  the  colours  compared  with 

standard  solutions. 

Ammonia  in 

Ammonia  in  50  c.c.  of  50  c.c.  of  water 
Metals  used.                                water  from  flask  A.  from  flask  B. 

2*5  grams  of  pure  iron  wire Much  less  than  O'OOl  milligram  0*002  milligram 

5  „        zinc  foil    Slight  trace  0'005        „ 

5  ,,        magnesium  ribbon.  mm  0'025        ,, 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the  experiments  the  metals  giving 
positive  results  are  those  which  form  nitrides  fairly  readily.  These, 
with  t^e  water  pi'esent,  would  form  ammonia,  which  might  be 
converted  by  oxidation  into  nitrite  and  nitrate.  To  decide  whether 
the  nitrogen  compounds  were  produced  during  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal  or  were  due  to  small  quantities  of  nitride  originally  present  in 
the  metal,  the  following  experiment  was  carried  out. 

Two  flasks,  B  B  (Fig.  2),  of  about  400  c.c.  capacity  and  fitted  with 
ground  glass  joints,  C  C,  were  sealed  on  to  an  ordinary  distillation 
flask,  A,  On  the  other  side  they  were  connected  through  a  sulphuric 
acid  wash-bottle  with  a  pump.  The  whole  apparatus  was  first  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  and  washed 
out  with  hot  distilled  water.  Equal  quantities  of  the  metal  under 
investigation  were  placed  in  each  of  the  flasks  B  B  and  a  mixture  of 
"ammonia  free"  water  in  which  potassium  permanganate  had  been 
dissolved  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  drawn  into  the  flask  A , 
which  was  then  sealed  off  at  D.  The  apparatus  was  now  exhausted 
and  the  flask  A  surrounded  by  hot  water.  The  first  portions  of  water 
which  distilled  over  were  allowed  to  pass  into  the  sulphuric  acid  wash- 
bottle.  After  some  time,  the  flasks  B  B  were  cooled  in  a  mixtui'e  of 
ice  and  salt  and,  after  about  10  c.c.  oi  liquid  had  condensed  in  each, 
the  taps  E  E  were  closed  and  the  flasks  were  sealed  off  at  F  F,  One 
flask  was  filled  with  purified  air  and  the  other  with  oxygen  prepared 
from  potassium  permanganate.  Both  gases  had  been  kept  for  some  time 
over  sulphuric  acid.  After  about  ten  day%  the  water  was  carefully 
tested  for  ammonia  and  nitrite.  With  the  three  metals,  iroh,  zinc, 
and  ma^esium^  both  substances  were  found  to  be  present  and  no 
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difference  could  be  observed  in  the  quantities  produced  in  the  flasks 
containing  air  and  oxygen  respectively. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  nitrogen  must  come  from 
the  slight  impurities  in  the  metal.  This  reaction  may  explain  some  of 
the  results  obtained  in  the  much  debated  question :  '*  Is  ammonium 
nitrite  formed  in  the  evaporation  of  water  ? " 

Schbnbein  (/. /w.  Chem.,  1861,  84,  215;  1862,  86,  131)  described 
experiments  showing  the  formation  of  ammonium  nitrite  in  the 
evaporation  of  water.  These  results  were  called  in  question  by  Bohlig. 
(Annaleriy  1863,  126,  21),  who  thought  that  the  nitrite  obtained  was 


•A->* 


Fio.  2. 


already  present  in  the  air.  Liebig  (AnncUm,  1863,  125,  33),  however, 
pointed  out  that  Bohlig's  experiments  were  carried  out  under  different 
conditions.  Carius  (Annalm,  1874,  174^  31)  and,  later,  Leeds 
(Chem.  News,  1879,  40,  70)  and  Warington  (Trans.,  1881,  30, 
229)  pointed  out  that  Schbnbein's  resiilts  might  be  explained  by  the 
presence  of  nitrite  in  the  air  and  in  the  products  of  combustion  from 
flames.  A.  v.  Loesecke  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1879,  [iii],  14^  54)  and  Scheurer- 
Kestner  {Buil.  Soc.  chim.y  1883,  [u],  30,  289),  however,  appear  to 
have  obtained  evidence  of  the  formation  of  nitrite  in  the  evaporation 
of  water,  and  although  Baumann  {Landw.  Verauehs-Siat,^  1888,  217, 
or  Abstr.,  1889,  66,^183)  in  a  series  of  very  careful  experiments  has 
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obtained  exactly  the  opposite  results,  further  experimental  evidence 
was  thought  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  decision  of 
this  question. 


III.    Experiments    on    the 
Evaporaiion  qf  WcUer. 
(a)  Schbnbein  found  that 
if  water    was    evaporated 
drop  by  drop  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature  just   below   that 
necessary     to     give      the 
spheroidal  state,   and   the 
steam    condensed,    nitrite 
was  always  present  in  the 
collected  water.     This  ex- 
periment, when  repeated  by 
me,   always    gave    nitrite, 
and  as  this  salt  may  come 
from  the  air,  or  probably 
from  the  flame  used  to  heat 
the    crucible,   the    experi- 
ment was  modified  so  as  to 
avoid  these  sources  of  error. 
A  platinum  crucible,  A, 
was  carefully  fastened  with 
asbestos    packing    into    a 
glass  vessel,  B,  of  the  form 
shown    in    Fig.    3.      The 
crucible   was  heated  on  a 
large  asbestos    sheet   and 
a  current  of  air,  purified 
by    passing  through    acid 
potassium     permanganate, 
caustic    potash,    and    sul- 
phuric acid,  sent  through 
the   apparatus,    and    then 
through    a   little  distilled 
water   contained    in    test- 
tube  C.     After  about  fifty 
minutes,  the  apparatus  was 


^ 


Fig.  3. 


washed   out   with  the  water  in   C   and  tested  for  nitrite.      If  this 
experiment  gave  no*  result,   water   was  then   allowed   to  fall  drop 
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by  drop  frcmi  the  funnel  Z)  on  to  the  hot  crucible,  each  drop 
being  evaporated  before  the  next  was  run  in.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  steam  was  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  collected  in  the 
receiver  E^  whilst  any  not  condensing  was  caught  by  the  water  in  (7. 
After  about  10  c.c.  of  water  had  been  evaporated  in  this  way,  the 
liquid  in  G  and  E  was  tested  for  nitrite  by  the  sulphanilic  acid — 
a-naphthylamine  solution.  In  the  earlier  experiments,  traces  of  nitrite 
were  always  found,  but  when  special  care  was  taken  to  free  the  water 
from  ammonia  and  albuminoid  matter  no  nitrite  was  formed.  If  a 
trace  of  ammonium  salt  or  albuminoid  matter  was  added  to  the  water 
before  evaporation,  nitrite  was  always  obtained. 

(6)  Water  when  sealed  up  with  air  in  tubes  of  vwrious  kinds  of  glass 
and  heated  for  some  time  at  ITO*'  invariably  yielded  nitrite^  but  in 
all  cases  the  glass  was  attacked  and  was  probably  the  source  of  the 
nitrite. 

(c)  A  fine  stream  of  purified  air  was  forced  through  water  at 
temperatures  varying  from  15°  to  80°  for  periods  of  about  100  hours, 
when  no  trace  of  nitrite  could  be  detected.  This  result  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  Carius's  experiments. 

{d)  Steam  from  a  boiler  indicating  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch  was  allowed  to  escape  through  a  nozzle  into  a  long  wide  glass  tube. 
No  nitrite  was  present  in  the  water  which  condensed  on  the  sides  of 
the  tube. 

{e)  Schonbein  exposed  to  the  air  a  strip  of  moistened  filter  paper  and 
a  similar  strip  of  dry  paper.  After  a  time,  he  found  that  the  former 
contained  a  nitrite,  whilst  the  latter  did  not.  Scheurer-Kestner  con- 
firms this  result  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  contradicted. 
On  repeating  the  experiment  in  purified  air  in  a  desiccator,  no  nitrite 
was  found  in  either  strip.  The  diflPerence  observed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  chemists  was  probably  due  to  the  moistened  paper  retaining 
more  dust  from  the  ordinary  air. 

(/)  Water  and  air  were  sealed  in  a  glass  tube  and  shaken  violently 
for  ninety  hours.     No  nitrite  was  formed. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  previous 
experimenters  who  obtained  positive  results  fell  into  one  or  more  of  the 
following  errors.  (1)  The  traces  of  nitrite  in  tiie  air  were  not 
removed.  (2)  Nitrite  was  produced  in  the  flames  used.  (3)  Ammonium 
compounds  were  present  in  the  water  or  leaked  in  from  the  air,  and 
yielded  nitrite  by  oxidation.  Ammonia  being  lighter  than  air  will  of 
course  difiuse  more  readily.  The  experience  gained  while  working  on 
this  subject  shows  that  ammonia  will  leak  in  rapidly  through  the 
minutest  aperture.  (4)  In  the  cases  where  metal  dishes  were  used, 
traces  of  nitride  as  impurity  form  ammonia  by  interaction  with  the 
water. 
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IV.  The  Formation  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide. 
The  question  of  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  evapowr 
tion  of  water  has  also  received  attention  during  the  progress  of  the 
above  investigation.     H.  B.  Dixon  (Trans.,  1886,  49,  108)  obtained 
evidence   which   led   him   to    believe  that  under   certain   conditions 
hydrogen  peroxide  was  formed  in  the  evaporation  of  water,*  and  in  the 
same  year  Ramsay  {Proc,,  1886,  2,  225)  examined  water  which  was 
evaporating  in  air  and  found  a  substance  capable  of    decomposing 
potassium  permanganate.     The  experiments  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  those  described  in  section 
III.     A  solution  of  titanium  dioxide  in  sulphuric  acid  was  found  to  be 
the  best  test  for  hydrogen  peroxide  and  was  used  in  all  the  experiments. 
It  is  a  delicate  test,  and  is  not  affected  by  ozone  or  other  substances, 
nor  is  there  any  danger  of  oxidation  as  in  the  potassium  dichromate  and 
ether  test.     In  many  of  the  experiments,  the  action  of    hydrogen 
peroxide  on  a  photographic  plate  (see  W.  J.  Russell,  Proc,  Roy.  Soc., 
1899,  64,  409)  was  also  used  as  an  additional  test. 
The  results  obtained  are  given  in  the  follovdng  table  : 

(a)  Evaporation  of  water  in  a  platinum 

crucible  at  a    temperature   just 

below  that  necessary  to  give  the 

spheroidal  state  No  hydrogen  peroxide  formed. 

(6)  Water  and  air  heated  to  170°  in 

glass  tubes   )>  n 

(c)  Air  forced  through  water  in  a  fine 

stream  at   various  temperatures 

froml5°to80°   »>  » 

(d)  Steam  under  high  pressure  allowed 

to  escape  into  the  air  and  con- 
densed   »  » 

(e)  Water  and  air  violently  shaken 

together  for  ninety  hours   >>  »> 

(/)  A  sample  of  water  taken  from  the 

base  of  a  waterfall  and  tested   ...  »  >' 

(g)  Evaporation  of  water  contained  in 
metal  dishes  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature : 

Zinc    Hydrogen  peroxide  always  found. 

Iron    Generally  no  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Tin No  hydrogen  peroxide  formed. 

Platinum    »>  » 

•   Professor  Dixon  infonns  me  that  he  has  several  times  repeated  the  experiment 
wilbont  finding  hydrogen  peroxide. 
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In  a  paper  on  "  The  Rusting  of  Iron,"  recently  published  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  1559),  Dunstan,  Jowett,  and  Goulding  have  shown  that  many 
metals  give  hydrogen  peroxide  in  presence  of  water  containing  a  trace 
of  acid.  Iron  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  This  is  explained  by  these 
investigators  by  the  assumption  that  hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed  but 
immediately  decomposes.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  two  of  my  experiments  with  iron,  indications  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  were  obtained,  but  on  further  standing  the  liquid  no  longer 
gave  positive  results,  nor  in  other  experiments  could  any  hydrogen 
peroxide  be  detected. 

The  preceding  results  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  hydrogen  peroxide 
is  not  produced  in  the  evaporation  of  water  in  air.  If,  however,  a 
metal  such  as  zinc  is  present,  some  hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed  and 
the  metal  is  largely  oxidised  at  the  same  time. 

The  Univrrsity  of  MANonssTEB. 


lilll. — Studies  in  the  Acridine  Series.     Part  III.     The 
Methylation    of  Chrysaniline   (2--4m?no-5-p-amwO' 
phenylcLcridine). 
By  Albert  Ernest  Dunstan  and  John  Theodore  Hewitt. 

In  two  previous  papers,  Hewitt  and  Fox  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  529,  and 
1905, 87,  1058)  have  described  the  formation  of  paraquinonoid  anhydro- 
bases  resulting  from  the  hydrolysis  of  the  methiodides  of  S-acetylamino- 
3  :  7-dimethylacridine  and  2  : 8-diacetylamino-5-phenyl-3  : 7-dimethyl- 
acridine  (diacetylbenzoflavine)  respectively,  and  subsequent  precipitation 
by  an  alkali.  In  the  former  case,  a  carbinol  base  was  isolated,  which 
lost  the  elements  of  water  at  2£)0°  ]  in  the  latter  case,  no  such  inter- 
mediate compound  was  observed ;  the  changes  occurring  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following  schemes  : 

CH  CH 


Hs 


NHji 
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/\ 
CH,   A 


OH, 


CH, 


CH 
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The  fact  that  the  carbinol  base  cannot  be  isolated  in  the  second 
instance  is  indicated  by  the  inclusion  of  the  hypothetical  formula  of 
such  a  substance  in  brackets. 

As  a  further  instance  of  the  elimination  of  water  which  occurs 
between  the  carbinol  group  and  a  p-amino-group,  the  behaviour  of 
chrysaniline  in  similar  circumstances  may  be  cited;  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel  that  no  carbinol  base  has  been  isolated  in  this  case,  but 
simply  the  product  of  its  dehydratioa. 

Chrysaniline  (2-amino-5-/7-aminophenylacridine)  was  the  subject  of  an 
extended  investigation  by  Hofmann  {Ber,,  1869,  2,  379),  O.  Fischer 
and  G.  Komer  (£er,,  1884,  17,  203 ;  AnrutUn,  1886,  226,  175),  and 
Anschiitz  {Ber,y  1884,  17,  434).  This  colouring  matter  occurs  com- 
mercially as  an  impure  nitrate  or  hydrochloride  under  the  name  of 
phosphine,  and  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  basic  dye  for  leather 
and  silk.  The  chrysaniline  used  in  this  investigation  was  obtained  in 
the  following  manner.  The  commercial  phosphine  was  added  to  hot 
water  in  small  portions  at  a  time  to  avoid  clotting,  constant  stifring 
being  employed.  After  cooling,  precipitation  of  the  fine  yellow  colour 
base  was  effected  by  addition  of  caustic  soda,  the  precipitate  being 
collected  at  the  pump  and  well  washed,  then  dried  and  dissolved  in 
boiling  benzene.  After  boiling  some  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  the 
solution  was  decanted,  the  solid  matter  in  the  flask  being  worked  up 
with  a  fresh  batch  of  material.  Crystalline  crusts  separate  from  the 
cooling  solution,  and  these,  as  observed  by  Fischer  and  Korrier,  contain 
benzene  of  crystallisation.  By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
benzene  is  driven  off^  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  the  base  yielding 
purified  chrysaniline  on  decomposition  with  caustic  soda.  Becrystal- 
lisation  from  50  per  cent,  alcohol  furnishes  a  product  containing  two 
molecules  of  water ;  after  drying,  the  base  was  found  to  melt  at  265^ 
(uncorr.).     Fischer  and  Korner  give  the  melting  point  as  267 — 270^. 

A  solution  of  the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid  furnishes  a  chromate  by 
precipitation. 
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00821  gave  00123  CrjOj.     Cr  =  12-5. 

CigHijNgjHjCrO^  requires  Cr«  128  per  cent* 


Acetyl(Uion  of  ChrymnUine, 

Anschiitz  {loc,  di,)  acetylated  chrysaniline  by  heating  it  with  excess 
of  acetic  anhydride  in  sealed  tubes  at  140^;  Fischer  and  Komer  found 
that  acetylation  might  be  effected  under  the  ordinary  pressure.  The 
diacetylchrysaniline  required  in  this  investigation  was  obtained  by 
boiling  equal  weights  of  the .  base  and  fused  sodium  acetate  with  five 
parts  by  weight  of  acetic  anhydride  for  four  hours  in  a  reflux  apparatus. 
The  chrysaniline  at  first  dissolves  with  a  deep  red  colour,  but  this 
gradually  changes  to  an  orange  shade  as  acetylation  proceeds  (compare 
Hewitt  and  Fox,  Trans.,  1 905, 87, 1058).  The  fused  mass  was  poured  into 
dilute  alcohol  to  destroy  excess  of  the  anhydride ;  after  standing  over- 
night, a  brown  residue  was  left  which  separated  on  recrystallisation  from 
acetic  anhydride  in  yellowish-brewn  needles.  This  substance  proved 
to  be  the  tetra-acetyl  derivative. 

0-1853  gave  04840  CO,  and  00824  HjO.     0  =  71-25  ;  H  =  4-88. 
01491     „     0-3875  CO,   „    00757  HjO.    0  =  70-9;    H-5-63. 
CjyHjjO^Ng  requires  0  =  71-5;  H  =  507  per  cent. 

On  pouring  the  filtrate  from  the  tetra-acetyl  derivative  into  dilute 
ammonia  solution,  the  diacetylchrysaniline,  described  by  Anschiitz,  was 
obtained  as  a  pale  yellow  precipitate ;  it  was  recrystallised  by  solution 
in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  water  was  then  added  until  a  faint  turbidity 
was  noticed,  this  was  removed  by  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  Minute  crystals  separated 
which  melted  at  200°  with  decomposition. 

Diacetylchrysaniline  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  behaves 
as  a  monacid  base,  whereas  the  parent  substance  forms  salts  with  2 
molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid.  The  chromate,  which  was  prepared  by 
precipitation  from  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  the  following 
result  on  analysis : 

0-1893  gave  00168  Gvfi^.     Or  =  5-96. 

2C„H5i0^8,H20r04  requires  Or -6-07  per  cent. 

This  result  is  in  agreement  with  the  observations  6t  Anschiitz,  who 
found  that  diacetylchrysaniline  furnishes  a  mononitrate  and  mono- 
hydrochloride.  It  is  not  merely  acridine  which  may  be  characterised 
and  purified  by  means  of  its  chromate,  but  very  many  ctf  its  derivatives 
also  give  characteristic  chromates. 
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Action  of  Methyl  Iodide  on  DiacetylchryBoniline. 

Diacetylohrysaniliney  one  equivalent  of  methyl  iodide,  and  an  excess 
of  methyl  alcohol  were  heated  for  four  hours  at  120^  under  pressure. 
The  magnificent  crimson  liquid  thus  obtained  deposited  small,  dark 
needles,  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  dyeing  cotton  directly  to  a 
deep  brown  shade.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  is  poured  into  ammonia,  a 
red  precipitate  is  obtained  which  darkens  considerably  on  drying. 
When  the  base  thus  produced  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dis- 
solves with  a  deep  red  colour,  the  solution  on  cooling  depositing  a 
hydrochloride  in-  the  form  of  dark-coloured  needles  having  a  green 
reflex.  The  percentage  of  chlorine  showed  that  the  base  was  monacid 
and  that  the  acetyl  groups  had  been  completely  hydrolysed. 

0-0915  gave  0-0396  AgCl.     CI  - 10-7. 

CggHjgNgCl  requires  CI  =  10-6  per  cent. 

By  precipitation  of  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  with  ammonia 
and  recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol,  the  anhydro-base  was 
obtained. 

0-1193  gave  0-34625  CO^  and  0-0647  H^O.  C  =  79-9  ;  H  =  603. 
01515  „  0-4421  COj  „  0-0903  HgO.  C  -  79-6 ;  H  =  662. 
0-2586  „  0-7580  COg  „  01604  H,0.  C-79-9 ;  H  =  6-88. 
0-0773    „     8-5  o.c.  N  at  15^  and  770  mm.     N  =  13-3. 

C20H17N3  requires  C  => 8025 ;  H « 5-69  ;  N « 14-04  per  cent. 

The  low  numbers  for  carbon  and  nitrogen  and  the  high  results  for 
hydrogen  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  substance  being  very 
difficult  to  bum  completely,  the  combustions  were  necessarily 
protracted  ;  we  may  point  out,  however,  that  the  percentages  obtained 
for  carbon  quite  exclude  the  carbinol  formula,  CgoH^gONj,  which 
requires  C  -  75  7  per  cent. 

The  two  following  formulae  are  possible  for  the  anhydro-base : 

9H,  CH, 

N  NH  N 

OCT    -    ceo-' 


Of  these  we  prefer  the  first  from  analogy  with  benzoflavine,  allhoogh 
no  definite  proof  can  be  assigned. 
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The  methylation  of  diaoetjlchrysaniline  may  also  be  effected  by 
means  of  methyl  sulphate.  Equal  weights  of  the  two  substances  were 
made  into  a  paste  and  heated  for  half  an  hour  at  120°.  The  clear  red 
product  of  fusion  was  readily  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  solution  having 
a  colour  comparable  with  that  of  the  methiodide  previously  described  ; 
to  obtain  the  anhydix>-base,  boiling  for  one  hour  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  precipitation  with  ammonia  were  adopted.  The  base  obtained 
resembled  in  all  respects  that  produced  by  means  of  methyl  iodide ;  a 
portion  was  converted  into  a  platinichloride  by  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  precipitation  with  hydrogen  platinichloride.  The  brown, 
amorphous  salt  obtained  was  washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  dried,  and 
analysed. 

0-0712  gave  00138  Pt.     Pt  =  19-63. 

(C2^jHj8N3)3jPtCl4  requires  Pt  =  19-34  per  cent. 

The  solution  of  the  methylsulphate  readily  furnishes  other  salts  (for 
example,  chromate,  nitrate,  &c.),  which  will  be  described  in  another 
communication,  together  with  further  derivatives  of  chrysaniline. 

In  his  classical  research  on  the  acridines,  Bemthsen  (AnncUen,  1885, 
224,  13)  described  a  dinitnxlerivative  of  phenylacridine  which  he 
considered  might  yield  chrysaniline  or  an  isomeride  on  reduction. 
This  base  has  been  examined  during  the  past  year,  and  corresponding 
derivatives  (chromate,  platinichloride,  acetyl  derivative,  and  quaternary 
methiodide)  certainly  exhibit  a  striking  resemblance  to  compounds 
derived  from  chrysaniline.  Since,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  two 
nitro-groups  enter  into  the  molecule  unsystematically  we  consider  it 
not  improbable  that  the  positions  2  and  8  are  those  which  are 
substituted. 

Colour  and  Fluorescence  qf  Acridine  Derivatives. 

The  colours  exhibited  by  acridine,  me^ophenylacridine,  chrysaniline, 
benzoflavine,  and  various  derivatives  of  the  two  latter  substances  call 
for  some  comment.  Acridine  and  its  phenyl  derivative  both  exhibit  a 
somewhat  pale  yellow  colour,  whilst  the  introduction  of  the  two  amino- 
groups  in  para-positions  to  the  me80-ca.rhon  atom,  whether  as  in  benzo- 
flavine  the  2-  and  8-positions  be  occupied  or  the  2-  and  5-/^positions  be 
replaced  as  in  chrysaniline,  results  in  the  production  of  deep  yellow 
colouring  matters,  the  substances  in  the  solid  condition  exhibiting  a 
deep  orange  shade.  If,  now,  the  amino-group  is  acetylated,  light 
yellow  compounds  are  formed,  the  colour  of  which  is  strictly  comparable 
with  that  of  the  parent  phenylacridine. 

This  behaviour  has  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  colour  bases- 
may  possess  a  paraquinonoid  structure,  and  it  is  certainly  wortb 
mentioning  that  the  undoubted  paraquinonoid  methyl  derivatives  ii^ 
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which  the  chance  of  tautomerifim  is  excluded  are  intensely-coloured 
compounds.  The  intermediate  shade  exhibited  by  the  non-methylated 
bases  (chrysaniline  and  benzoflavine)  suggests  the  possibility  that  both 
the  quinonoid  and  non-quinonoid  forms  may  be  represented,  but  specula- 
tion on  this  point  would  be  vain  without  a  careful  spectrographic  in- 
vestigation. 

The  fluorescent  phenomena  of  these  substances  call  for  some  remark  : 
the  fluorescence  exhibited  by  acridine,  phenylacridine,  and  the  diacetyl 
derivatives  of  benzoflavine  and  chrysaniline  is  blue  in  shade  and 
somewhat  resembles  that  exhibited  by  anthracene.  The  diamino- 
compounds,  however,  exhibit  a  strong  green  fluorescence  if  the  free 
bases  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  this  fluorescence  being  very  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  acids :  the  fluorescence  is  probably  a 
property  of  the  free  bases.  As  one  of  the  present  authors  has  already 
pointed  out,  the  more  symmetrical  benzoflavine  shows  a  much  more 
marked  fluorescence  than  the  less  symmetrical  chrysaniline  (Zeit. 
phynkal.  Chem.,  1900,  34^  14).  In  the  case  of  the  non-tautomeiic 
paraquinonoid  methyl  derivatives  the  observed  fluorescence  of  the  free 
bases  is  so  faint  as  to  be  perhaps  attributable  to  a  small  amount  of 
admixed  non-methylated  base. 

The  connection  between  fluorescence  and  constitution  of  organic 
compounds  has  engaged  the  attention  of  several  chemists.  R.  Meyer 
{Zeit.  pkysikal.  Chem.,  1897,  24,  468)  attributes  fluorescence  to  the 
occurrence  of  certain  "  fluorophore  "  groups  in  the  molecules  of  substances 
exhibiting  the  property.  These  groups  are  mostly  six-membered  rings, 
for  example,  the  pyrone  ring  and  its  congeners,  the  middle  6-carbon 
ring  in  anthracene,  the  pyridine  ring  in  acridine  compounds,  and  the 
paradiazine  ring  in  safranines. 

J.  T.  Hewitt  {Zeit.  physikal,  Ch&n.,  1900,  34,  1)  attributes  fluores- 
cence to  internal  vibrations  in  the  molecule  conditioned  by  symmetrical 
double  tautomerism ;  the  molecules  of  acridine  and  benzoflavine,  for 
example,  swinging  between  the  extreme  positions  indicated  schematic- 
ally as  follows : 


GH 
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Finally,  H.  Kauffmann  (Ber,,  1900,  33, 1731 ;  1904,  37,  294 ;  1905, 
38,  789;  Annalen,  1906,  344,  30),  as  a  result  of  his  extensive 
investigations,  has  propounded  the  theory  that  the  molecules  of  a 
fluorescent  suhstance  contain  at  least  two  groups.  The  first  of  these 
groups  is  the  one  from  which  the  radiant  energy  is  emitted  when  the 
molecules  are  excited  either  by  light  of  suitable  wave-length,  Tesla 
currents,  or  exposure  to  the  action  of  radium.  This  group  Kauffinann 
terms  the  luminophore. 

The  second  group,  the  "  fluorogen,"  has  a  specific  action.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  anthranilic  acid,  the  aniline  grouping  is  considered  as  the 
luminophore.  Aniline  is  not  a  fluorescent  substance,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  fluorogen  (in  this  case,  carboxyl)  results  in  the  production  of 
fluorescent  anthranilic  acid.  The  precise  action  of  the  fluorogen  is  at 
present  left  unsolved,  but  it  is  apparently  an  unsaturated  group 
in  all  cases. 

Whilst  the  theories  of  Meyer  and  Hewitt  have  not  been  applied 
hitherto  to  an  explanation  of  the  fluorescence  of  such  compounds  as 
anthranilic  acid,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  theory  connecting 
double  tautomerism  with  fluorescence  agrees  very  well  with  the 
observed  facts  in  the  case  of  acridine,  phenylacridine,  and  its  diamino- 
derivatives.  Where  only  shifting  of  linkings  is  possible,  as  with 
acridine  and  the  diacetyl  derivatives  of  benzoflavine  and  chrysaniline, 
the  character  of  the  fluorescence  is  very  similar.  But  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  two  amino-groups  the  fluorescence  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  that  exhibited  by  fluorescein,  and  the  possible  mechanism  of 
the  tautomerism  is  not  unlike  that  with  alkaline  solutions  of  fluorescein. 
Finally,  if  the  tautomerism  is  inhibited  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^ 
either  by  salt  formation  or  by  methylation  of  the  fneso-nitrogen  atom, 
the  fluorescence  is  strikingly  diminished. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  O'F.  Oakley 
for  much  valuable  assistance. 

East  Ham  Tbchnioal  Collxox.  East  London  CoLLsax. 
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LIV. — The  Relation  between  Absorption  Spectra  and 
Chemical  Constitution.  Part  I.  The  Chemical 
Reactivity  of  the  Carbonyl  Group. 

By  Alfred  Walteb  Stewart  (Carnegie  Research  Fellow) 
and  Edward  Charles  Ctril  Balt. 

It  has  been  shown  by  many  different  workers  that  certain  reactions 
which  can  be  carried  out  easily  with  parent  substances  are  much  more 
difficult  to  bring  about  when  derivatives  of  these  compounds  are  used. 
The  work  of  Menschutkin  on  the  esterification  of  aliphatic  acids  and 
the  analogous  researches  of  Victor  Meyer  and  Sudborough  on  the 
aromatic  acids  are  examples  of  what  is  meant. 

From  the  standpoint  of  stereochemistry,  it  has  been  usual  to  attri- 
bute the  effects  in  question  to  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  free  space 
around  the  reactive  groups  of  the  molecule,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
the  substitution  of  a  larger  for  a  smaller  radicle  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
reactive  part  of  the  molecule  will  decrease  the  possibility  of  new 
reagents  coming  in  contact  with  the  active  radicle.  It  may  be  granted 
that,  if  atoms  have  any  volume  at  all,  these  premises  are  correct ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  effects  attributable  to  this  cause  play  any 
very  considerable  part  in  the  reactions  in  question.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  free  paths  of  the  atoms  in  their  intramolecular 
vibrations  are  so  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  atoms  them^ 
selves  that  this  heaping  up  of  substituents  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
reactive  group  will  have  no  very  marked  effect.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  •  hypothesis  of  steric  hindrance  forms  a  convenient 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  non-reactivity  of  certain  compounds. 

Stewart  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  185  ;  Proc.,  21,  78)  has  shown  that 
when  a  hydrogen  atom  near  the  carbonyl  group  of  a  ketone  is  replaced 
by  a  methyl  radicle,  the  result  is  a  decrease  in  the  additive  capacity  of 
the  carbonyl  group.  This  is  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  hypothesis  of  steric  hindrance,  since  the  volume  of  the  methyl 
radicle  must  be  greater  than  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  A  contradic- 
tion between  theory  and  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  where, 
instead  of  a  methyl  radicle,  a  -COjEt  group  is  introduced  into  the 
molecule.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  group,  it  is  found  that  instead  of 
decreasing  the  velocity  of  addition  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  as  its 
bulk  might  lead  one  to  predict,  it  has  the  contrary  effect,  for  some  of 
those  ketones  which  contain  a  carboxyl  group  are  much  more  reactive 
than  the  corresponding  simple  ketone,  and  consequently  still  more 
active  than  the  methyl-substituted  ketone.     The  numbers  found  for 
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acetone,    methyl   ethyl    ketone,   and    ethyl    acetoacetate   show   this 

clearly  : 

10  20  80  40  minittes. 

Ethyl  acetoacetate 37-4  47*0  66*0  60*0  per  cent  ]  bisulphite 

Acetone    28-6  397  470  68'6        „       Voompound 

Methyl  ethyl  ketone 14-5  22-6  25-1  29*1        „       J     formed 

It  is  thus  evident  that  some  new  influence  has  come  into  play  which 
tends  to  mask  or  modify  the  steric  hindrance  due  to  the  more 
voluminous  group. 

The  carboxyl  group,  however,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  produce 
this  increased  reactivity  of  the  carbonyl  radicle,  as  the  rate  of  addition 
of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  to  ethyl  Isevulate  was  found  to  be 
slightly  lower  than  that  found  in  the  case  of  methyl  propyl  ketone, 
which  contains  a  carbon  chain  of  the  same  length,  and  a  like  result 
was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  diketone,  acetonylacetone.  On  the 
other  hand,  ethyl  acetonedicarbozylate  has  an  additive  capacity  even 
greater  than  that  of  ethyl  acetoacetate.  Acetone  shows  very  little  sign 
of  tautomeric  change,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  ethyl  acetoacetate  and 
ethyl  acetonedicarbozylate  are  tautomeric  compounds.  Thus,  here 
again  theory  and  practice  appear  to  be  opposed  to  one  another :  the 
true  carbonyl  compound  having  much  less  reactive  power  than  the 
semi-enolised  substance.  It  occurred  to  us  that  in  this  fact  was  to  be 
found  the  key  of  the  problem,  and  the  exceptionally  great  reactivity 
of  the  carbonyl  group  in  tautomeric  compounds  was  due  to  the  actual 
process  of  tautomeric  change.  Ethyl  acetoacetate,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  exists  as  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  the  two  substances 
(I)  and  (II),  and  the  conversion  of  the  first  into  the  second  and  vice 
versd  is  going  on  continuously. 

CH3-(j:!:CH-C03Et  CHg-C'CHj-COjjEt 

OH  O 

I.  II. 

Now,  when  a  molecule  of  (I)  changes  into  a  molecule  of  (II),  the 
result  is  the  formation  of  a  carbonyl  group  from  a  hydroxyl  group. 
From  analogy  with  the  behaviour  of  atoms  in  the  nascent  state,  we 
must  suppose  that  this  ^'  nascent  carbonyl  group  "  is  endowed  with  a 
much  greater  reactivity  than  that  possessed  by  the  ordinary  non- 
nascent  carbonyl  radicle.  This  activity,  however,  need  not  be  occasioned 
purely  by  the  actual  wandering  of  the  hydrogen  atom  from  the  oxygen 
to  the  .carbon :  it  may  be  due  to  some  finer  play  of  forces  within 
the  molecule  which  manifests  itself  in  the  production  of  the  character- 
istic absorption  band  in  the  )8-diketone  spectrum.  The  condition  into 
which  the  hydrogen  atom  is  thrown  as  a  result  of  this  play  of  forces 
may  be  termed  a  condition  of  '*  potential  tautomerism/'  and  in  it  the 
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hydrogen  atom  will  possess  a  reactive  power  more  or  less  analogous  to 
that  acquired  by  an  atom  as  a  consequence  of  the  ionisation  process 
^  (Baly  and  Desch,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  766).  Evidence  of  the  probability 
of  this  hypothesis  will  be  adduced  later  ;  for  the  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  conception  of  the  ''  nascent  carbonyl 
group." 

If  we  now  apply  this  idea  to  several  cases  which  have  hitherto 
been  classed  under  the  head  of  sterio  hindrance,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  can  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Taking  the  cases  of  the  ketones 
which  have  already  been  dealt  with  by  one  of  us  (Stewart,  loc.  cU.),  a 
marked  decrease  in  reactivity  of  the  carbonyl  group  is  shown  when  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  acetone  are  successively  replaced  by  methyl 
radicles. 

In  the  course  of  their  investigations  of  the  spectra  of  derivatives  of 
ethyl  acetoacetate,  Baly  and  Desch  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1039)  proved 
that  the  change  from  the  enolic  into  the  ketonic  form  produced  an 
absorption  band  in  the  ultra-violet  region  of  the  spectrum,  and.  they 
also  showed  that  this  band  was  not  due  merely  to  the  shifting  of  a 
hydrogen  ittom,  but  was  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  some 
intra-atomic  change.  In  the  hope  of  finding  some  analogous  process 
in  the  simple  ketones,  we  examined  the  spectra  of  several,  and  we 
found  that  a  similar  absorption  band  exists  there  as  well.  We  further 
noticed  that  the  persistence  of  this  band  decreases  proportionately  to 
the  diminution  in  the  reactivity  of  the  carbonyl  group  in  the  ketone. 

For  instance,  the  following  numbers  show  the  percentages  of  oxime 
formed  by  various  ketones  in  twenty  minutes,  and  on  comparing  these 
amounts  with  the  curves  of  the  absorption  spectra  shown  in  Fig.  1 , 
the  relation  between  the  two  will  be  apparent. 


Oidme. 
Methyl  ifopropyl  ketone    81*5  per  cent 
Pinacolin  17-0        ,, 


Oxime. 

Acetone 49*7  per  cent. 

Methyl  ethyl  ketone    ...    39*2        „ 
„      propyl    „        ...     37*8        „ 

Lapworth  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  32)  showed  that  the  action  of  halogens 
on  acetone  was  preceded  by  the  production  of  the  enolic  form  of  the 
ketone,  and  he  found,  further,  that  the  presence  of  acids  hastened  the 
reaction.  Now,  he  had  already  shown  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1503, 
and  1903,  83,  1121)  that  the  presence  of  acids  brings  about  a  rapid 
attainment  of  equilibrium  between  the  tautomeric  forms  of  carbonyl 
compounds :  or,  in  other  words,  the  addition  of  acid  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  **  nascent  carbonyl  group."  Hence,  in  the  case  of  acetone 
itself,  not  only  is  there  direct  spectroscopic  evidence  in  favour  of 
tautomeric  change,  but  the  chemical  evidence  at  our  disposal  is  also 
favourable.  Instead  of  attributing  Lapworth' s  results  to  the  actual 
formation  of  the  enolic  form  apd  an  immediate  addition  of  halogen^ 
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we  prefer  to  look  at  them  from  another  point  of  view.  It  is  obvioiiB 
that  if  we  consider  the  change  of  the  group  -CB['.OH(OB[)-  into 
-OHH-CO-,   the    hydrogen    atom    marked   with   an    asterisk  must 


Fig.  1. 
Oscillation  freqxunci^-s. 
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become  *'  pseudo-nascent "  in  the  process  of  change.  It  would 
therefore  be  peculiarly  liable  to  chemical  action,  and  would  be 
easily  replaced  by  halogens.  The  very  great  ease  with  which  the 
methylene  hydrogen  atoms  in  acetylacetone  are  replaceable  by  halogens 
lends  further  support  to  our  hypothesis. 
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In  their  second  paper  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  760),  Baly  and  Desch 
stated  that  acetonylacetone  and  ethyl  Isovulate  were  pure  ketonic 
substances ;  but  on  examining  their  spectra  at  greater  concentrations 
than  were  previously  employed  we  have  been  able  to  detect  at  one 
point  a  rapid  extension  of  the  spectrum,  which  corresponds  to  a  very 


Fig.  2. 
Oscillation  frequencies, 
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shallow  absorption  band  (see  Fig.  2).  The  shallowness  of  the  band 
indicates  that  the  tautomerism  in  these  two  compounds  is  very  weak, 
which  agrees  well  with  what  has  been  found  with  regard  to  the 
reactivities  of  their  carbonyl  groups.  The  close  agreement  between 
theory  and^ractice  in  these  cases  is  very  noteworthy. 
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Now,  Petrenko-Kritschenko  has  shown  {J,  Rum,  Pkjft.  Ckem.  Soe^ 
1903,  35,  404)  that  the  speed  of  phenjlhydraione  formatioa  is  groaUy 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  solvent  in  which  the  zeaefcioii  is  earned 
out.  It  appeared  probable  to  us  that  this  might  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  solvent  on  the  tautomerism  process,  and  to  test  the  matter  we 
examined  the  spectra  of  acetone  and  ethyl  aoetoacetate  in  aqueous 
solution,  using  as  a  control  in  the  latter  case  the  spectrum  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  diethylacetoacetate,  which  is  much  less 
tautomeric  than  the  parent  substance.  From  the  curves  for  acetone 
in  alcoholic  and  in  aqueous  solution  (Fig.  1),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
influence  of  water  is  very  marked,  the  band  in  the  latter  case  bong  much 
shallower  than  in  the  former.  The  three  curves  shown  in  Fig.  2  give  the 
absorption  spectra  of  the  ethyl  aoetoacetate  series  and  it  is  obvious  from 
them  that  the  water  has  reduced  the  tautomerism  very  considerably.  It 
is  probable  that  the  greater  the  unsaturation  of  the  solvent,  the  less 
reactivity  will  be  shown  by  the  carbonyl  group  of  the  dissolved 
ketone. 

The  evidence  from  simple  ketones  being  so  far  favourable,  we  most 
now  examine  the  case  of  ketones  containing  a  carbethozyl  gronp. 
If  tautomeric  change  alone  were  the  catise  of  the  reactivity  of  the 
carbonyl  radicle,  compounds  containing  the  group  ~CO*CHj*G(>* 
should  be  more  reactive  than  those  which  do  not  contain  it,  and  the 
reactivity  of  the  carbonyl  group  in  ethyl  pyruvate  should  not  be  at  all 
abnormal,  since  the  grouping  in  question  does  not  occur  in  it;  if, 
however,  the  reactivity  were  found  to  be  great,  we  hoped  that  some 
light  might  be  thrown  on  the  problem  by  a  study  of  the  spectrum 
exhibited  by  the  compound. 

We  therefore  decided  to  compare  the  rates  of  addition  of  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphite  to  acetone,  ethyl  aoetoacetate,  ethyl  aoetonedicarb- 
oxylate  and  ethyl  pyruvate.  At  first,  experiments  were  made  to 
find  out  how  rapidly  the  "  bisulphite  compound  "  was  decomposed  by 
water,  aDd  it  was  observed  that  a  considerable  dissociation  occurred, 
even  at  zero.  Error  is  thus  introduced  into  the  problem,  and  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  reduce  this  error  to  a  minimunL  Since  the 
inverse  change  increases  in  the  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  **  bi- 
sulphite compound  "  formed,  it  is  evident  that  the  aim  of  the  experi- 
ments must  be  to  estimate  the  amounts  of  compound  formed  before 
equilibrium  is  established.  Secondly,  since  the  surplus  sulphite  is 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  estimation,  thus  bringing  about  a 
disturbance  in  the  state  of  equilibrium  of  the  solution,  it  is  advisable 
to  reduce  the  relative  quantity  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphite  as 
much  as  possible.  Thirdly,  no  harm  could  follow  from  keeping  down 
the  temperature,  as  this  would  act  as  a  retarding  agent  on  the  direct 
and  inverse  reactions,  while  facilitating  the  measurement  of  differences 
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in  the  rates  of  formation.  With  these  facts  in  view,  the  following 
method  of  estimation  was  devised.  Fifty  o.c.  of  a  M/20  solution  of 
potassium  hydrogen  sulphite  were  cooled  to  sero  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  a  50  per  cent,  alcoholic  M/\0  solution  of  the  ketone, 
which  had  also  been  cooled  to  sero.  The  liquid  was  immersed  in 
a  freezing  mixture  and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  - 10°. 
Ten  c.a  were  withdrawn  every  five  minutes  and  titrated  with  iodine. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  given  in  the  table  below  : 

5  10  15  minutes. 

Acetone    6  7             9    ^  Peccentage  of 

Ethyl  acetoacetate 12  18  24     I     bisulphite 

Ethyl  acetonedicarboxylate .        80  36  42     C    compound 

Ethyl  pyruTate  52  64  76    J     formed. 

In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken,  these  numbers  ai*e  probably  not 
quite  accurate,  owing  to  various  causes  which  cannot  be  controlled, 
but  the  differences  between  the  numbers  themselves  are  very  much 
larger  than  any  possible  experimental  error  under  the  conditions 
employed. 

An  examination  of  the  numbers  shows  that  the  introduction  of  a 
carbethoxyl  group  into  acetone  increases  the  additive  capacity  of  the 
carbonyl  group;  the  introduction  of  two  carbethoxyl  groups  still 
further  enhances  the  reactivity  of  the  carbonyl,  but  the  most  striking 
effect  is  produced  when,  as  in  the  case  of  ethyl  pyruvate,  the  carbonyl 
and  carboxyl  groups  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  the  chain. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  ethyl  pyruvate,  although  the  compound  sometimes 
reacts  in  the  enolic  form,  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  change  from 
the  enolic  to  the  ketonic  form  and  viee  versd  is  going  on  at  a  rate  at 
all  comparable  to  that  at  which  it  is  occurring  in  ethyl  acetoacetate  or 
ethyl  acetonedicarboxylate,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  exceptional 
additive  capacity  of  the  carbonyl  group  in  ethyl  pyruvate  is  due  to 
this  kind  of  tautomerism. 

We  thought  it  advisable  to  examine  the  spectrum  of  ethyl  pyruvate 
in  the  hope  that  some  light  might  thus  be  thrown  on  the  problem  of 
the  activity  of  the  carbonyl  group.  We  found  that  ethyl  pyruvate 
gives  an  absorption  band  which  lies  much  nearer  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  than  the  band  given  by  ethyl  acetoacetate  (Fig.  2).  The 
origin  of  the  band  in  the  ethyl  pyruvate  spectrum  might  be  looked 
for  in  two  phenomena :  either  in  the  keto-enol  change  of  the  group 
CHs*CO-  or  in  the  interaction  of  the  carbonyl  and  carboxyl  groups 
of  the  radicle  -CO'CO^Et.  The  first  explanation  is  impossible,  since 
if  the  band  were  produced  by  a  similar  state  of  intra-atomic  vibration 
in  both  instances,  it  would  occur  in  nearly  the  same  place  in  the 
spectrum,  whilst  actually  the  new  band  has  its  head  at  3100,  while 
that  of  the  tautomeric  )8-diketones  lies  at  3700  ;  and,  further,  since  the 
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molecule  of  ethyl  pyruvate  is  lighter  than  that  of  ethyl  acetoacetate, 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  band  in  the  latter  case  nearer  to  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum  than  in  the  former,  whilst  the  reverse  of  this  is 
observed. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  band  in  question  was  actually 
produced  by  the  proximity  of  the  two  true  carbonyl  groups  in  the 
chain,  that  is,  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  -C*OEt  residue  of  the 
carboxylate  radicle,  we  examined  the  spectra  of  several  diketones  and 
found  a  similar  absorption  band  in  all  of  them,  though  in  them  it  was 
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Camphorquinone, 

situated  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  camphorquinone  (see  Fig.  3)  it  will  be  seen  that  a  band  is 
shown  of  very  long  persistence,  with  its  head  at  2070.  The  results 
in  the  case  of  the  other  a-diketones  were  similar,  but  as  their  considera- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  next  paper  it  is  needless  to  discuss  them  here. 
It  was  thus  proved  that  the  band  in  question  was  due  to  the  two 
carbonyl  groups  in  the  a-position  to  one  another.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  Baly  and  Desch  concluded  that,  although  the  absorp- 
tion band  was  produced  by  intra-atomic  vibration,  it  was  caused  by  the 
change  of  linking  brought  about  by  the  oscillation  of  the  hydrogen 
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during  the  change  from  the  ketonic  to  the  enolic  form.  From 
analogy,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  things 
in  the  present  case.  Now  the  only  possible  way  in  which  such  a 
change  of  linking  can  be  supposed  to  occur  in  ethyl  pyruvate  is  by 
imagining  that,  like  ethyl  acetoacetate,  it  occurs  in  two  forms  : 

88      "^      U     • 

I  II. 

It  is  very  hard  to  indicate  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  aid  of  the 
usual  structural  formulae,  as  they  only  indicate  a  static  condition  of 
the  molecule,  whilst  what  we  wish  to  suggest  is  essentially  a  dynamic 
state.  We  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  do  not  suppose 
that  these  two  forms  actually  exist,  but,  owing  to  the  defect  of 
ordinary  structural  formulsB,  it  is  impossible  to  write  them  otherwise 
if  the  usual  symbols  be  employed.  We  would  prefer  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  "nascent  carbonyl  group"  by  printing  the  oxygen 
symbol  in  heavy  type,  thus : 

CH-'C-COoEt 

O 

Our  conception  can  best  be  comprehended  if  it  be  clearly  borne  in 
mind  that  the  two  formuls  are  not  intended  to  represent  actual  com- 
pounds, but  merely  two  phases  of  the  same  compound,  just  as  the 
two  f ormul» 

XX  XX 

\.=/  \^^ 

represent  the  same  substance  in  two  different  phases  of  vibration. 
This  idea  is  not  new,  having  been  first  suggested  by  Kekul^  in  1865, 
and  afterwards  extended  by  Collie  (Trans.,  1897,  71,  1013).  If  this 
conception  of  phases  be  understood,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  change 
of  linking  is  continually  going  on,  and  that  this  change  will  affect  the 
intra-atomic  relations  of  the  molecule  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
they  are  affected  by  the  phenomena  of  tautomerism. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  change  of  linking 
from  (II)  to  (I)  would  produce  what  we  have  already  defined  as  a 
^*  nascent  carbonyl  group,"  which  would  have  great  reactivity.  Thus 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  substances  which  show  these  peculiar 
absorption  bands  will  in  general  be  more  active  chemically  than  other 
compounds  which  do  not  exhibit  such  selective  absorption. 

The  idea  which  we  have  put  forward  cannot  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  theory  of  tautomerism,  as,  owing  to  its  associations,  the  name 
tautomerism  will  always  suggest  the  wandering  of  a  hydrogen  atom. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  tha  name  ^'  desmotropism  "  has  already  been 
employed  to  denote  tautomerism,  as  it  seems  well  fitted  to  describe  the 
phenomenon  with  which  we  have  dealt.  We  therefore  wish  to  propose 
the  word  laarropeiis  (hroppoirta  :  equipoise)  to  describe  the  process. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  theory  appeared  to  us  to  warrant 
.its  application  to  other  classes  of  compounds,  and  we  proceeded  to 
make  a  further  series  of  investigations,  some  of  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  later  paper.  For  the  present,  j9-benzoquinone  is  the  only 
compound  which  need  be  described.  The  known  close  relation  to  one 
another  in  which  the  two  para-positions  in  a  benzene  stand  seemed  to 
lend  probability  to  the  idea  that  a  band  somewhat  similar  to  those 
observed  in  compounds  containing  the  group  -CO*CO-  might  be 
found  in  the  spectra  of  the  para-quinones.  Our  anticipations  were 
again  justified,  as  the  j9-benzoquinone  spectrum  has  a  band  almost 
identical  with  that  of  camphorquinone,  its  head  being  at  2150  (see 
Fig.  5  in  following  paper).  Now  it  is  known  that  p-benzoquinone  can 
exist  in  two  forms,  for  both  of  which  chemical  evidence  has  been 
adduced : 


I 
I.  II. 


The  chief  points  in  favour  of  the  first  formula  are :  the  reduction 
of  p-benzoquinone  yields  quinol,  a  benzenoid  derivative  ;  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  produces  a  ^-dichlorobenzene ;  the  oxidising 
power  of  benzoquinone,  in  which  it  resembles  a  peroxide.  The  second 
formula  is  supported  by  the  following  facts  :  its  reactions  with  hydr- 
oxylamine  and  phenylhydrazine  prove  that  the  quinone  carbonyl  group 
resembles  that  in  an  aliphatic  ketone ;  quinone  takes  up  two  and  four 
atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine  as  if  it  were  a  tetrahydrobenzene 
derivative. 

Chemical  evidence  being  favourable  to  both  formuls,  it  appears  not 
unwarrantable  to  assume  that  in  this  case  also  the  absorption  band  is 
caused  by  the  <*  making  and  breaking  "  of  contact  between  the  two 
oxygen  atoms.  Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  actual  wandering 
of  a  hydrogen  atom  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  these 
absorption  bands.  Again,  since  the  result  of  this  ''making  and 
breaking  "  would  be  the  production  of  two  nascent  carbonyl  groups, 
an  explanation  is  thus  given  of  the  great  chemical  activity  of  the 
carbonyl  radicles  in  benzoquinone. 

It  appears  to  us  that  our  results  throw  much  light  on  those 
reactions  which  are  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  sterio  hindrance,  for 
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if  the  tautomerism  or  iflorropesis  of  any  carbonyl  group  can  be  influ- 
enced by  substitution,  all  the  results  will  be  produced  which  are  often 
attributed  to  purely  spacial  relations.  We  intend  to  investigate  the 
question  more  fully  later,  and  at  present  need  only  mention  one  or 
two  instances. 

The  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  ethyl  acetonedicarb- 
ozylate  produces  ethyl  monochloroglutaconate.  Now,  if  the  tauto- 
merism  of  the  carbonyl  group  be  reduced  by  substituting  alkyl  groups 
for  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  methylene  radicles,  the  reaction  should  be 
more  difficult  to  bring  about.  Petrenko-Kritschenko  (iln/toZsn,  1 896 , 
289,  52)  has  found  that  this  is  actually  the  case,  tri-alkylated 
derivatives  giving  very  small  yields,  and  no  reaction  at  all  being  found 
when  tetra-alkylated  substances  are  employed. 

Petrenko-Kritschenko  and  Ephrussi  {AnncUeUf  1896,  289,  59)  have 
shown  that  substitution  produces  an  analogous  effect  on  hydrazone 
formation,  neither  the  dimethyl  nor  diethyl  derivatives  of  ethyl 
aoetonedicarboxylate  giving  a  hydrazone,  although  the  parent  sub- 
stance easily  yields  one.  This  might  be  attributed  to  purely  steric 
causes,  but  Y.  Meyer  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  836)  has  shown  that  space 
relations  have  less  effect  than  purely  chemical  ones,  since,  although 
acetylmesitylene  gives  no  oxime,  yet  when  the  more  bulky  -CO^Et 
group  is  substituted  for  a  hydrogen  atom  an  oxime  is  easily  formed,  as 
in  the  case  of  ethyl  mesitylglyoxylate.  Somewhat  similar  effects  can 
be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  hydrazone  formation  in  the  case  of  the 
substituted  phloroglucinols  (Herzig  and  Zeisel,  Ber.^  1888, 21,  3493). 

We  have  not  yet  investigated  the  case  of  the  esterification 
of  substituted  acids,  although  here  also  the  evidence  points  to  the 
fact  that  when  tautomerism  is  reduced  the  esterification  constant  is 
lowered.  If  Y.  Meyer's  view  of  the  esterification  process  be  accepted, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  problem  is  the  additive 
capacity  of  the  carbonyl  group,  which,  according  to  our  view,  depends 
greatly  on  tautomerism  effects. 

</OEt  „  ^  /OEt 

+   EtOH      — >      -CA)H  Z^       -C^O 
H                                       \0H 
I.                                              II.  Ill, 

According  as  the  carbonyl  group  in  I  is  more  or  less  reactive,  the 
yield  of  11  will  be  greater  or  less,  and  hence  the  esterification  process 
will  be  more  or  less  rapid. 

The  question  of  the  bromination  or  chlorination  of  fatty  acids  also 
throws  some  light  on  the  point.  Here,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  a 
carbonyl  group,  the  hjdrogen  atoms  attached  to  the  a-carbon  atom 
will  be  in  the  condition  which  we  have  termed  "potential  tauto- 
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merism/'  and  will  therefore  be  muoh  more  reactive  than  the  other 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  compound.  The  halogen  therefore  attacks 
them  first. 

We  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  if  our  conclusions  are 
accepted  they  involve  the  rejection  of  the  deductions  drawn  by 
Petrenko-Kritschenko  {J,  pr.  Chem.,  1900,  [ii],  61,  431  ;  1900,  62, 
315;  Ber.,  1901,  34,  1699,  1702;  Annalen,  1905,  341,  150)  from 
his  measurements  of  the  reactivity  of  open  chain  and  cyclic  ketones 
He  assumed  that  if  open  chain  compounds  had  a  more  or  less  cyclic 
configuration  in  space,  their  carbon  atoms  would  exert  the  same 
degree  of  steric  hindrance  as  those  in  the  corresponding  closed  chain 
compound.  Hence,  if  the  steric  hindrance  were  different  in  open  and 
in  closed  chain  compounds,  the  two  substances  would  have  difEerent 
configurations. 

Petrenko-Kritschenko,  starting  from  the  above  assumption,  pro- 
ceeded to  measure  the  effect  of  allowing  certain  open  chain  and  cyclic 
ketones  to  react  for  one  hour  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphite, 
hydrozylamine,  and  phenylhydrazine,  and  he  found,  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted, that  the  quantities  of  product  formed  by  cyclic  ketones  in 
that  time  were  greater  than  those  formed  by  aliphatic  ketones.  His 
results  are  undoubtedly  correct  and  valuable,  although  it  would  have 
been  better  to  measure  the  rates  of  formation  of  the  product  rather 
than  merely  to  estimate  its  gross  amount  after  an  arbitrary  time  had 
elapsed ;  but  we  venture  to  point  out  that  the  deductions  which  he 
draws  from  his  results  are  not  so  trustworthy.  Tautomerism  is  much 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  cyclic  compounds  than  in  aliphatic  sub- 
stances, and  hence  the  cyclic  carbonyl  compound  is  much  more  reactive 
than  the  fatty  one.  Consequently,  a  cyclic  ketone  might  be  expected 
to  show  much  greater  activity  than  an  open  chain  one,  quite  apart 
from  any  purely  steric  considerations.  It  seems  to  us  that  too  much 
reliance  should  not  be  laid  on  deductions  from  ketonic  reactions  as  to 
the  space  formulae  of  carbon  chains.  Professor  Petrenko-Kritschenko 
has  approached  ^he  subject  from  other  less  debatable  standpoints. 

All  the  substances  employed  in  this  investigation  were  obtained  in 
the  greatest  possible  state  of  purity.  As  a  general  rule,  i^/10  solutions 
in  alcohol  were  made  up  and  the  iron  spectrum  photographed  through 
35,  30,  25,  20,  17,  15,  12,  10,  8,  6,  5,  and  4  mm.  This  was  repeated 
for  the  same  lengths  of  iVyiOO,  J^T/IOOO,  and,  if  necessary,  iV7 10,000 
solutions.  The  curves  shown  were  obtained  by  plotting  the  limits  of 
absorption  against  the  logarithms  of  the  relative  thicknesses  of  a 
iV/10,000  solution. 
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Condusians, 

(1)  The  reactivity  of  any  carbonyl  group  is  not  inherent  in  the 
group  itself,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of  neighbouring  atoms 
which  render  the  carbonyl  group  **  nascent." 

(2)  Such  action  may  take  the  form  of  tautomerism  or  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  tautomerism  which  does  not  require  the  actual  transfer  of  a 
hydrogen  atom  from  one  atom  to  another,  but  merely  some  intra-atomic 
disturbance  in  the  system  -CHg'CO-. 

(3)  The  action  may  also  take  the  form  of  the  process  which  we  have 
termed  isorropesis,  in  which  no  actual  wandering  of  atoms  occurs,  but 
in  which  a  finer  play  of  forces  between  two  carbonyl  groups  is  in- 
volved. 

(4)  Many  cases  which  are  at  present  accounted  for  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  steric  hindrances  can  be  better  accounted  for  either  by 
tautomerism  or  isorropesis,  and  some  cases  which  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  steric  theory  can  also  be  explained.  It  is  there- 
fore claimed  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  ''nascent  carbonyl  group" 
accounts  more  satisfactorily  for  the  facts,  and  is  preferable  to  explana- 
tions based  on  the  idea  of  steric  hindrance. 

(5)  When  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  nascent  carbonyl  is 
excluded,  the  usual  ketonic  reactions  are  not  observed.  The  carbonyl 
group  may  then  be  considered  an  **  inactive "  carbonyl  group  in 
contradistinction  to  a  ''  nascent "  one. 

« 
In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Chemical 
Society  for  a  grant  towards  the  expenses  of  this  research,  to  Professor 
Collie  and  Dr.  Smiles  for  the  great  interest  they  have  taken  in  the 
work,  and  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Tuck,  B.Sc,  for  assistance  during  the  course 
of  the  investigation. 
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LV. — The  Relation  between  Absorption  Spectra  and 
Chemical  Constitution.  Part  II.  The  a-Diketones 
and  Quinones. 

By  Edward  Charles    Cyril   Baly  and  Alfred  Walter  Stewart 
(Carnegie  Besearch  Fellow). 

In  the  preceding  paper,  the  absorption  spectrum  of  ethyl  pyruvate  was 
described,  and  it  was  shown  how  an  absorption  band  with  its  head  at 
an  oscillation  frequency  of  3100  is  developed  at  from  50  to  23  mm.  of 
a  iT/lO  solution.  The  position  of  this  band  and  the  concentration  at 
which  it  appears  are  entirely  different  from  those  occurring  with  the 
keto-enol  tautomeric  process  (Baly  and  Desch,  Trans.,  1904,  85, 
1039, and  1905,  87,  760),  audit  was  suspected  that  the  new  band  has 
its  origin  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  carbonyl  groups  because  of  the 
exceptional  activity  of  the  ketonic  group  in  this  compound.  That  this 
supposition  was  entirely  justified  we  proved  by  observing  the  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  camphorquinone,  in  which  there  are  two  true  ketonic 
groups  in  juxtaposition.  As  was  described  in  the  last  paper,  the  new 
band  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  this  substance,  showing  that 
the  presence  of  two  carbonyl  groups  adjacent  to  one  another  gives  rise 
to  a  new  type  of  oscillation  which  causes  the  absorption  of  light  of  a 
much  greater  wave-length  than  that  absorbed  by  the  process  of  keto- 
eool  tautomerism.  For  this  new  type  of  oscillation  we  have  proposed 
the  name  **  isorropesis,"  and  in  the  present  paper  we  propose  to  treat 
of  the  phenomenon  of  isorropesis  and  show  how  it  is  the  origin  of  the 
colour  of  the  a-diketones  and  quinones. 

Now  we  have  also  examined  the  absorption  spectrum  of  diacetyl,  the 
absorption  curve  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  it  will  be  seen  that  here, 
too,  is  present  the  same  absorption  band  as  in  the  case  of  camphor- 
quinone.  The  frequency  of  the  head  of  the  band  is  a  little  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  camphorquinone,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
molecular  weight  of  diacetyl  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  camphor- 
quinone. 

The  absorption  spectra  of  many  )3-diketones  have  already  been 
described  (Baly  and  Desch,  loc,  cit,),  and]  in  every  case  the  absorption 
bands  lie  in  the  extreme  ultra-violet,  and  their  origin  has  been  traced 
to  the  phenomenon  of  the  labile  hydrogen  or  metallic  atom.  The 
frequency  of  these  bands  is  of  a  mean  value  of  3800,  although  they 
naturally  tend  to  shift  towards  the  longer  wave-lengths  when  the  total 
mass  of  the  molecule  is  increased.  Since  the  position  of  this  band  is 
far  down  in  the  ultra-violet,  the  compounds  showing  a  simple  keto- 
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etLol  tautomeri&m  are  not  visibly  coloured  ;  in  the  compounds  such  as 
the  a-diketones  jost  described,  the  oscillation  or  isorropesis  between 
the  residual  affinities  on  the  oxygen  atoms  of  the  car  bony  1  groups 
reealts  in  the  absorption  of  light  of  a  mean  wave-length  of  4200 
Angstrom  units,  which  is  situated  in  the  blue  region  of  the  specvrum.^ 

Fio.  1. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
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Diaeelyl  (full  curve). 
Diaeelyldioxime  (dotted  curve). 


These  substances  are,  therefore,  strongly  yellow,  t/ieir  colour  being  dt  e 
to  the  isorropesis  between  the  carbonyl  oxygen  atoms  in  jujctaposition. 

We  have  extended  our  observations  to  include  other  compounds, 
eonta'ning  two  true  carbonyl  groups  in  juxtaposition.     For  example 
we  have  measured  the'absorpti*  n  of  acenaphthenequinone  and 
nnthraquinone ;    in  the  spectra  of.  both  these  substances  (Fig.  2jf, 
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new  absorption  band  is  exhibited,  so  that  here  again  the  isorropeais 
between  the  two  oxygen  atoms  is  the  origin  of  the  yellow  colour. 

Isatin  is  a  further  example  of  this  type  of  substance,  and,  as  shown* 
by  Hartley  and  Dobbie  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  640),  its  absorption  spectrum 
exhibits  a  similar  band  with  head  at  a  frequency  of  2400,  which  again 

flQ.    2. 

OadlUUion  frequent  ies, 
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shows  the  connection  between  the  two  adjacent  carbonyl  groups  and 
colour. 

Another  very  interesting  case  of  an  a-diketone  is  that  of  benzil,  the 
absorption  curve  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Now  it  was  shown  in  a 
pneviouB  paper,  dealing  with  the  absorption  spectra  of  certain  mono- 
substituted  derivatives  of  benzene  (Baly  and  Collie,  Trans.,  1905,  87| 
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1931),  that  the  residual  affinity  of  the  oxygen  atom  in  acetophenone 
modified  the  absorption  spectrum  of  benzene  in  a  very  marked  manner. 
All  the  absorption  bands  belonging  to  benzene  have  entirely  dis* 
appeared,  showing  that  the  ordinary  benzenoid  tautomerism  has  been 
stopped.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  attraction  between  the  residual 
affinity  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl  group  and  the  atoms  of  the  ring. 

Fio.  3. 
Oscillation  frequencm, 
22    2i    26    28  8000  82    84  36    88  4000  42    44 
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This  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  carbonyl  group  of  aceto* 
pbenone  is  unusually  inactive  towards  sodium  bisulphite,  &c.,  because 
the  residual  affinity  of  this  group  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  and 
^ed  by  the  residual  affinity  of  the  benzene  ring,  with  the  result  that 
the  group  does  not  easily  exist  in  the  nascent  state  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  additive  compounds.     It  might  be  expected,  therefore,  in 
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the  case  of  benzily  that  the  residual  affinities  of  the  two  carbonyl  groups 
would  each  he  oocnpied  and  fixed  by  the  adjacent  phenyl  group,  and 
that  therefore  no  isorropesis  between  the  residnai  affinities  would  occur. 
On  reference  to  the  absorption  curre  of  this  substance,  Fig.  3,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  region  of  least  ccmcentration  there  is  an  absorption 
band  with  head  at  a  frequency  of  3900.  This  band  occupies  the 
region  of  the  benzene  bands,  and  its  presence  in  the  spectrum  of 
benzil  supports  the  yiew  that  the  benxenoid  tautomerism  is  un- 
doubtedly present  to  a  certain  extents  For  this  reason,  therefore,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  residual  affinities  of  the  two  carbonyl  groups 
are  not  entirely  fixed,  and  that  a  small  amount  of  isorropesis  betwten 
these  groups  is  possible.  It  is  evident  that  this  conclusion  is  justified 
from  an  inspection  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  absorption  curye  of 
benzil,  where  a  shallow  band  with  head  at  a  frequency  of  2650  appears. 
The  existence  of  this  band  shows  that  isorrope^iis  is  taking  place,  and 
its  bhallowness  proyes  that  it  is  only  present  to  a  small  degree 
(compare  Baly  and  Desch,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  766).  It  may  be  noted 
tliat  the  yellow  colour  of  benzil  is  not  very  pronounced,  and  readily 
disappears  on  dilution.  The  measurements  of  the  additive  capacity  of 
the  benzil  carbonyl  groups  made  by  Petrenko-Kritschenko  agree  very 
closely  with  our  hypothesis. 

The  most  striking  application  of  this  principle  is  in  the  case  of 
quinones,  for  in  these  compounds  we  have  a  type  resembling  in  some 
respects  an  a-di ketone,  and  in  tbe&e  compounds,  too,  the  new  absorption 
band  is  exhibited  showing  the  undoubted  existence  of  the  process  of 
isorropesis  between  the  quinonoid  oxygen  atoms.  As  regards  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  /^-benzoquinone  itself,  this  was  observed  by 
Hartley,  Dobbie,  and  Lauder  {Brit.  Assoe.  RspaH,  1903,  126)  with 
an  aqueous  solution,  «hen  they  found  the  presence  of  two  bands  with 
heads  at  the  frequencies  of  3400  and  4050.  The  anthers  conclude  that 
the  yellow  colour  of  /^-benzoquinooe  is  only  due  to  the  presence  of 
general  absorption,  since  both  the  absorption  bands  are  in  the  ultra- 
violet. Now  it  is  evident  that  water  is  an  unsatisfactory  solvent  for 
organic  compounds  the  absorption  spectra  of  which  are  to  be  observed ; 
in  every  case,  we  are  investigating  the  influence  or  the  (Mroperties  of 
residual  affinity,  and  the  use  of  such  solvents  as  water,  which  possess 
strong  residual  affinity  of  their  own,  is  clearly  inadvisable  except 
in  special  circumstances  (compare  previous  paper,  p.  494).  The 
absorption  spectrum  of  j9-benzoquinone  in  alcoholic  solution  is  entirelj 
different  from  that  observed  by  Hartley,  Dobbie,  and  Lauder  for  the 
aqueous  solution.  The  absorption  curve  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  4  and 
shows  only  one  band,  with  its  head  at  a  frequency  of  2100.  This  band 
is  almost  identical  with  the  absorption  band  shown  by  camphorquinone, 
and,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paper,  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  th^ 
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isorropesiH  between  the  two  oxygen  atoms  in  the  para-position,  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  betneeen  thone  of  the  a-diketones.  Further,  it  is 
evident  that  the  new  absorption  band  of  p-benzoquinone  in  the  visible 
region  of  the  spectrum  (wave-length  480/ji/t)  is  the  true  origin  of  the 
eoloor  of  thi8  substance ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  colour  of  p-benzo- 
quinone  is  due  to  the  isorropesis  between  the  two  oxygens  in  the 
para-position. 

Fio.  4. 

Oadllatxon  frefueiicif's, 
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We  have  also  investigated  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  following 
qninones :  toluquinone,  />-xyloquinone,  thymoquinoDe,  a-naphtha- 
quinone,  and  anthraquinone,  and  find  that  the  same  band  is  present  in 
each  case.  The  absorption  curves  are  repro4pced  in  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  and 
8  respectively,  and,  as  can  be  seen,  show  the  presence  of  the  new 
band.     The  process  of  isorropesis  exists  in  the  case  of  these  quinoneis 
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just  as  in  quinone  itself,  and,  indeed,  is  the  origin  of  the  colooi  of 
these  compounds. 

The  importance  of  these  results  as  regards  Armstrong's  theory  of 
colour  is  manifest ;  they  would  seem  to  supply  the  key  to  his 
generalisations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  colours  of  many 

Fig.  5. 
Oscillation  frequencies, 
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eubstances  which  are  difficult  of  interpretation  by  Armstrong's 
quinonoid  linking  alone.  Armstrong,  in  stating  that  colour  was  due  to 
the  quinonoid  linking, 
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was,  of  course,  perfectly  correct,  but  this  formula  gives  us  no  reason  why 
colour  is  produced.  There  is  no  esoteric  value  in  any  of  the  Unkings 
of  the  formula  as  light-absorbing  centres  j  the  results  given  in  this 
paper,  however,  show  that  when  the  quinonoid  form  exists,  a  new  type 
of  oscillation  is  set  up  between  the  atoms  in  the  para-position,  the  period 
of  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  light  waves  in  the  visible  blue  region 


Fig.  6. 
Oscillation  freq\i$ncies» 
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of  the  spectrum ;  such  a  quinonoid  linking  therefore  produces  a  yellow 
colour. 

The  results  given  above  show  that  the  process  of  isorropesis  is  common 
to  a-diketones  and  quinones,  so  that  they  may  be  thus  generalised : 
when  two  ketonic  groups  are  adjacent  to  one  another  in  the  same 
molecule,  the  compound  will  be  coloured  owing  to  tho  exifii^tence  of  i^ 
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nev  type  of  oscillation  which  is  set  up  between  the  two  re-idual 
affinities  of  the  oxygen  atoms.  There  is  little  doubt  th  it  this  general^' sa- 
tion  can  be  extended  to  include  many  other  types  of  ^residual  affinity 
than  that  of  the  ketonic  ox  \' gen,  and  we  are  at  present  engaged  on  a 
series  of  investigations  in  this  direction  which  we  hope  to  communicate 
to  the  Society.     In  the  next  paper  we  deal  with  compounds  of  the 

Fig.  7. 
Oaeillatuni  frequencies. 
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qiiinone  type  with  one  or  both  atoms  of  oxygen  re])laced  by  nitrogen, 
and  it  is  shown  that  the  same  type  of  oscillation  occurs  in  these  com- 
pounds as  in  the  quinones  and  a-diketones. 

Tn  considering  the  whole  question  of  colour  of  compounds  which  may 
be  raised  at  this  point,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  principle  may 
be  extended  to  include  every  case ;  that  is  to  say  that  isorropesis  can 
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take  plaoe  between  any  atoms  posaesding  residual  affinity.  It  must  be 
remembered,  howe7er,  that  in  order  for  the  new  oscillation  to  take 
plaoe,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  some  exciting  or  disturbing  influence 
to  be  present.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  group  -CO* CO-  of  the 
a-diketones  ;  each  oxygen  atom  possesses  a  definite  amount  of  residual 
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affinity,  and  it  is  evident  that  no  oscillation  can  arise  between  the  atoms 
unless  one  or  both  residual  affinities  are  disturbed.  Now,  in  diace'yli 
CH3*CO*CO*CH3,  this  influence  is  furnished  by^the  hydrogens  of  the 
methyl  groups.  In  this  compound  there  is  an  attraction  exerted 
on  the  hydrogen  atoms  by  the  oxygen  atoms  with  the  result  that 
the  residual  affinities  on  the  two  oxygen   atoms  tend  to  be  altered. 
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This  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  preceding  paper.  Now  we 
have  direct  evidence  of  this  potential  tautomerism  in  the  absorp- 
tion curve  of  diacetyl  (see  Fig.  1),  for,  as  can  be  seen,  the  curve 
shows  a  sudden  extension  at  the  ordinate  38.  This  extension 
undoubtedly  means  the  incipient  formation  of  an  absorption  band 
which  occupies  the  position  of  the  band  due  to  the  tautomerism  of  a 
labile  hydrogen  (Baly  and  Desch,  loc.  cit.).  Clearly,  therefore,  the 
residual  affinities  of  the  two  oxygen  atoms  are  being  slightly  disturbed, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  disturbance  that  the  new  oscillation  or  iso- 
rropesis  takes  place.  We  may  now  understand  why  the  dioxime  of 
diacetyl  is  colourless,  for  in  this  compound  we  have  apparently  the 
condition  for  colour,  and  yet  only  general  absorption  is  indicated.  The 
residual  affinity  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  exerts  no  attraction  on  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  methyl  groups  and  therefore  is  not  disturbed  in 
any  way  ;  thus  no  isorropesis  is  set  up,  and  the  compound  is  colourless. 
The  absorption  curve  of  diacetyldioxime  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Perhaps 
the  process  may  be  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view  i  diacetyl  con- 
sists of  two  OHg'CO  groups,  both  of  which  are  potential  colour 
systems,  using  the  word  colour  in  its  broadest  sense  as  being  the  pro- 
perty of  any  compound  which  shows  an  absorption  band,  whether  in 
the  ultra-violet  or  the  visible  region.  When  two  or  more  of  these 
systems  are  present  and  mutually  dependent,  then  the  new  process  of 
oscillation  or  isorropesis  is  set  up  between  the  two  systems.  The  pro- 
viso of  mutual  dependence  is  inserted  of  necessity  to  account  for  the 
new  oscillation  being  started;  two  perfectly  independent  vibrating 
systems  will  not  combine  to  give  a  new  note,  they  must  be  connected 
or  interdependent  to  some  extent. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  these  results  show  that  a  difference 
of  colour  cannot  be  taken  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  necessary 
fundamental  difference  in  constitution.  Many  compounds  can  and  do 
exist  with  all  the  conditions  for  isorropesis,  and  yet  there  is  lacking  the 
influence  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  between  the  residual  affinities  and 
so  the  compounds  are  colourless.  Other  compouods  agreeing  in  every 
essential  detail  of  constitution  are  strongly  coloured  simply  owing  to 
their  having  the  disturbing  influence  present.  All  assumptions,  there- 
fore, that  two  compounds  must  have  essential  differences  in  constitution 
if  one  is  coloured  and  the  other  white  are  untrustworthy. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  wave-length  of  the  light  absorbed  by 
the  process  of  isorropesis  is  about  the  same  as  that  emitted  by  the 
simpler  fluorescent  substances  (X  =  4800  to  X  »  4000).  It  may  be  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  fluorescence  and  isorropesis, 
and  that  the  former  is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  latter.  The  exist* 
ence  of  an  absorption  band  in  the  spectrum  only  means  that  a  free  period 
exists  within  the  molecule  capable  of  being  excited  when  the  light  falls 
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upon  it.  This  is  true  ia  the  case  of  isorropesis,  the  free  period  heiog 
established  by  the  oscillation  between  the  residual  affinities.  If  now  the 
oscillation  between  the  residual  affinities  were  not  only  able  to  establish 
the  free  period,  but  also  to  excite  it,  then  we  should  have  the  phenomenon 
of  fluorescence.  There  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  this  idea.  In 
both  cases,  colour  and  fluorescence,  a  free  period  is  produced  by  the 
isorropesis ;  in  the  former  case,  the  free  period  is  excited  by  the  incident 
light,  and  we  have  absorption  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  free  period  is 
excited  by  the  isorropesis,  and  we  have  emission.  An  important  fact 
bearing  on  the  connection  between  isorropesis  and  fluorescence  has 
recently  been  recorded  by  Nichols  and  Merritt  {Physical  R^vieWy  1904, 
18,  447) ;  these  authors  have  observed  that,  when  the  fluorescence  of 
fluorescein  and  certain  other  substances  is  excited  by  a  beam  of  ultra- 
violet light,  a  distinct  absorption  occurs  of  light  of  the  same  wave- 
length as  that  emitted  by  the  substance  when  fluorescent. 

Every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to  obtain  the  substances  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  possible  purity,  and  the  absorption  curves  shown 
in  the  figures  were  drawn  by  plotting  the  limits  of  absorption  against 
the  logarithms  of  the  relative  thicknesses  of  a  i//l 0,000  solution. 

€onclvM(yii8, 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  our  experiments : 

(1)  When  two  true  ketonic  groups  are  in  juxtaposition  in  the  mole- 
cule, an  oscillation  orisorropesis  occurs  between  the  residual  affinities  of 
the  oxygen  atoms,  which  results  in  the  absorption  of  light  in  the  visible 
region  of  the  spectrum.     These  substances  are  therefore  coloured. 

(2)  This  isorropesis  also  xxscurs  between  the  residual  affinities  of  the 
oxygen  atoms  in  the  quinones,  and  is  the  origin  of  the  yellow  colour  of 
these  substances. 

(3)  In  order  to  start  the  oscillation,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
influence  should  be  present  to  disturb  the  residual  affinities  on  the 
oxygen  atoms. 

(4)  Subject  to  the  proviso  referred  to  in  (3),  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  principle  may  be  extended,  and  that  the  phenomenon  of  visible 
colour  is  due  to  the  oscillation  between  the  residual  affinities  on  atoms 
or  groups  of  atoms  in  juxtaposition. 

(5)  Any  assumption  that  two  compounds  must  be  fundamentally 
different  in  constitution  if  one  is  coloured  and  the  other  white  is  quite 
untrustworthy. 

(6)  It  is  possible  that  colour  and  fluorescence  are  evidences  of  the 
same  phenomenon — isorropesis.  In  the  former  case^  the  isorropesis 
provides  the  mechanism,  and  incident  li^^t  actuates  it ;  in  the  latter 
ease,  the  isorropesis  both  provides  and  actuates  the  mechanism. 
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LVI. — The  Relation  between  Absorption  Spectra  and 
Chemical.  Constitution.  Part  III.  The  Nitro- 
anilines  and  the  Nitrophenols. 

By  Edward  Charlvs  Ctril  Baly,  Walter  Henry  Edwards,  and 
Alfred  Walter  Stewart  (Carnegie  Research  Fellow). 

In  t'le  preceding  paper,  dealing  with  the  absorption  spectra  of  the 
quinone»  and  a  diketones,  it  was  shown  that  the  colour  of  these  com- 
pounds is  due  to  an  absorption  band  in  the  visible  blue  region  prod  iced 
by  a  new  type  of  oscillation  which  occurs  when  two  ketonic  groups 
are  in  juxtaposition  within  the  same  molecule.  To  this  process  we 
have  given  the  name  isorropesis,  and  we  have  shown  that  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  aromatic  quinones  is  also  due  to  this  process  taking 
place  between  oxygen  atoms  in  the  para-position.  lu  the  present 
paper,  the  nitroanilines  and  nitrophenols  are  discussed,  and  it  is  shown 
how  the  process  of  isorropesis  is  present  between  the  residual  affinities 
of  two  nitrogen  atoms  in  the  one  case  and  of  an  oxygen  and  a 
nitrogen  atom  in  the  other. 

The  spectra  of  the  nitroanilines  were  examined  originally  by 
Hartley  and  Huntington  ;  we,  however,  reproduce  the  curves  in  Fig.  1 
of  the  meta-  and  para- com  pounds  (from  measurements  of  our  own 
plates),  because  the  Hartley  and  Huntington  curves  are  inconvenient 
for  comparison  with  our  curves.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  persist- 
ence of  the  absorption  bands  is  much  less  in  the  meta-compound  than  in 
the  case  of  the  ortho-  and  para  compounds.  There  is,  however,  no 
possibility  of  doubt  th  it  the  absorption  band  is  due  to  the  meta-com- 
pound itself,  and  not  to  a  small  quantity  of  a  highly  coloured  impurity. 
Thi^  can  readily  be  understood  from  a  comparison  of  the  persistences 
of  the '  ortho-  and  meta-  and  the  para-compounds ;  the  persistence  of 
the  baod  with  the  meta-compound  is  roughly  one-third  what  it  is 
with  tw^  isomeridts;   that  in  tu  say,  if  the  colour  were  due  to  aki 
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imparity  present  to  the  amoant  of  1  per  cent.,  thin  imparity  would 
neceesarilj  haye  a  coloaring  power  and  an  absorption  band  with  a 
persistence  more  than  thirty  times  that  of  the  o-  and  /?-nitroatii]ines. 
This  is  manifestly  absord,  as  the  absorption  bands  given  by  the  moht 
intensely  coloured  substances  do  not  show  a  persistence  which  in  any 
way  approaches  this  amount.  Now  we  haye  examined  the  absorpt  ion 
spectra  of  solutions  of  the  nitroanilines  in  hydrochloric  acid.  These 
solutions  are  quite  colourless,  provided  that  the  concentration  of  the 

Fig.  1. 
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m'NUro€MU%n»  {paXL  curve). 
^'Nitroaniline  (dotted  curve). 

add  be  sufficient.  It  is  yery  important  in  yiew  of  what  follows  that 
whilst  the  ortho-  and  para-compounds  haye  to  be  dissolyed  in  con- 
centrated acid,  the  meta^^compound  requires  far  less  to  decolorise 
its  solution.  The  absorption  curye  of  p-nitroaniline  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  from  which  it  can  be  seen  that 
thai  e  is  no  absorption  band ;  the  curyes  of  the  ortho-  and  meta  isomerides 
are  yery  similar. 

From  a  comparidon  of  the  spectra  of  aniline  and  its  hydrocldoride 
and  the  monoalkylated  benzenes,  it  has  been  sho  wn  (Baly  and  CJoUiOi 
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Trans.,  1905,  87,  1S31)  that  in  the  hydrochloride  the  -NH^HCl  groop 
behaves  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  single  alkyl  group  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  very  striking  effect  of  the  residual  affinity  of  the  -^NH^ 
group  in  aniline  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  also  shown  in  the 
same  paper  that  the  effect  of  the  nitro-group  is  to  block  almost 
entirely  the  tautomerism  of  the  benzene  ring,  thereby  introducing  a 
fixed  state  of  strain,  with  the  result  that  strong  general  absorption  is 
evidenced.  Probably  this  effect  arises  from  the  attraction  exerted  by  the 
unsaturated  oxygen  atoms  on  the  atoms  in  the  ring.     Arguing  from 


Fio.  2. 
(keillcUum  frtquendei* 
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ji'NUroaniline  in  HCl. 

these  facts,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  structure  of  the  nitro- 
anilines  in  acid  solution  is  that  of  the  true  hydrochloride,  thus : 
C^H,(N02)NH2,HC1. 

When,  however,  the  free  substances  are  examined  in  alcoholic 
solution,  the  absorption  curves  (see  Fig.  1)  show  the  presence  of  a 
similar  absorption  band  to  that  present  in  the  cuinones  and  a-diketones. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  at  once  that  the  substances  have  changed 
into  the  quinonoid  form  and  that  the  process  of  isorropesis  is  taking 
place  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  quinones.  The  residual 
affinity  of  the  oxygen  atoms  of  the  nitro-group  exerts  an  attraction  on 
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the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amino-groupy  ao  that  the  compounds  pass  over 
to  the  quinonoid  form  : 

0      OH 


Y 


11 


The  two  nitrogen  atoms  then  occupy  the  position  of  the  oxygen  atoms 
of  jE>-benzoquinone  and  function  in  the  same  way.  As  in  the  case  of 
jE>-benzoquinone,  this  may  be  expressed  graphically  by  sayipg  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  molecule  to  exist  in  two  phases  : 

O      OH 


Just  as  in  the  case  of  diacetyl  and  ethyl  p3rruvate  quoted  in  the 
preceding  papers,  the  formula  (I)  represents  in  all  probability  only  an 
extreme  phase,  and  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in  attributing  this 
static  formula  to  the  nitroanilines.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
residual  affinities  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  as  expressed  by  the  formula 


*are  being  disturbed  by  the  motions  of  the  benzene  micleus,  and  that 
therefore  isorropesis  is  set  up  between  them.  Such  a  process  cannot, 
of  course,  be  represented  by  any  static  chemical  formula,  and  that 
given  above  (I)  is  only  intended  to  represent  a  condition  whieh  the 
isorropesis  may  tend  to  bring  about.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
poesibiHty  of  writing  both  types  of  formula  for  a  substance  may  be 
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used  as  a  test  of  the  possibility  of  isorropesis.  The  nitrophenols  and 
nitrosophenol  are  very  similar  to  the  nitroaniliDes.  The  absorption 
curves  of  o-  and  p-uitroanisoles  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  undoubtedly 
represent  the  molecular  vibration  curves  of  the  formulae 

O      0 


^ 


J 


r°-™'    .«d 


O-CH, 


respectively. 

Neither  of  these  curves  is  altered  in  any  way  by  the  addition  of 
( odium  ethoxide  to  the  solutions  of  the  nitroanisoleo.     The  al  sorption 
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O'NUroaniaoU  (full  curve). 

^NUroaniwU  (dotted  curve).  • 

curves  of  o-  and  j^-nitrophenols  have  already  been  described  by 
Hartley  and  Huntington  (Jioc,  cU.)  ;  we  have  reproduced  them  plotted 
on  logarithmic  sca;e  in  order  to  compare  them  with  the  curves  of  the 
analogous  substances.      The  absorption    curve    of   />-nitrophenol   in 
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neatral  alcoholic  solation  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  by  the  full  curve  and  is 
identical  with  that  of  ^nitroanisole ;  we  have  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  saying  that  p-nitrophenol  in  neutral  alcoholic  solution  has  the 
formula 

O      O 

\^ 

N 

r'v 

OH 

Fio.  4. 
Oscillation  frepisnc  'e  *. 
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On  the  addition  of  sodium  ethoxide  and  the  formation  of  the  sodium 
salt,  the  absorption  spectrum  entirely  alters,  and  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  curve  in  Fig.  6.  A  similar  band  has  now  appeared  in  the 
visible  region  to  that  in  the  nitroanilines,  and  therefore  we  may  cor* 
elude  that  the  lesidual  affinity  of  the  oxygen  atc»ms  of  the  nitro-gr^v 
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exerts  insufficient  attraction  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  free  nitrophenol 
to  cause  the  formation  of  the  quinonoid  form,  but  that  when  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  more*  electro-positive  sodium  atom,  then 
the  attraction  of  the  oxygen  atoms  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  sodium 
over,  with  the  formation  of  the  quinonoid  form  : 

O      ONa 


Very  much  the  same  is  the  case  of  o -nitrophenol,  the  absorption 
curves  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  4  in  neutral  (full  curve)  and  alkaline 
(dotted  curve)  solution  respectively. 

Fig.  5. 
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m-Kitrop?i€nol  in  neutral  solution  (full  curve). 
m-Nitrophenol  in  alkaline  solution  (dotted  curve). 

In  the  case  of  m-nitropbenol,  the  absorption  curves  of  which  in 
neutral  and  alkaline  solution  are  shown  in  Fig.  5  by  the  full  and  dotted 
curves  respectively,  the  free  substance  in  all  probability  exists  in  the 
ordinary  phenolic  form,  whilst  in  alkaline  solution  the  presence  of  the 
isorropesis  band  shows  that  the  quinonoid  form  is  undoubtedly  present. 
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As  the  band  is  shallow,  however,  it  is  evident  that  but  a  small 
quantity  of  this  form  is  possible.  That  this  band  is  due  to  the 
qninonoid  form  of  the  m-nitrophenol  itself  and  not  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  a  highly  coloured  impurity  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  the  persistence  of  the  band  with  those  of  the  ortho-  and 
para-isomerides  and  with  those  of  any  of  the  colouring  matters. 

We  have  also  studied  the  absorption  spectrum  of  p-nitrosophenol, 
and  the  absorption  curves  of  this  substance  are  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the 
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"p'NUrophenol  in  neutral  solution  (full  curve). 
-^•NUropkenol  in  alkaline  solution  (dotted  curve). 

full  curve  being  that  of  the  compound  in  neutral  alcoholic  solution 
and  the  dotted  curve  being  that  obtained  when  the  solution  is 
rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  ethozide.  The  absorption  of 
^-nitrosophenol  in  neutral  solution  has  already  been  observed  by 
Hartley,  Dobbie,  and  Lauder  {loc,  cit)  and  differs  considerably  from 
ours  ;  these  authors  find  two  bands  whilst  we  find  only  one.  The 
principal  band  observed  by  Hartley,  Dobbie,  and  Lauder  agrees  in 
position  with  ours.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  curve  is  sufficiently 
similar  to  that  of  nitrosobenzene  (Fig.  7,  dot  and  dash  curve)  to 
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jufltify  the  conclusion  that  the  free  substance  has  the  true  nitroso- 
phenol  formula.  The  c^ise  is  absolutely  different  when  alkali  has 
been  added  (Fig.  7,  dotted  cui-ve),  and  the  presence  of  the  band  in 
the  visible  region  is  evidence  of  isorropesis  and  the  necessary 
existence  of  the  quinonemonoxiine  form.  When  in  the  free  state,  the 
residual  affinity  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitroso-group  is  not  sufficient  to 
attract  the  hydrogen  atom  away  from  the  hydroxyl  group;  when, 
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\i-Nitrosoplienol  in  neutral  aohUion  (full  curve). 
'[>'Nitrosophcnol  in  alkaline  solution  (dotted  curve). 
Nitrosobenzem  (dot  and  dash  curve). 

however,    this   hydrogen   atom   has   been   replaced   by    sodium,  the 

attraction   of   the   nitroso-oxygen   is  powerful  enough  to  bring  the 

sodium  away  from  the  phenolic  oxygen,  with    the   result  that  the 
following  compound  is  produced  : 

N-ONa 
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From  these  results  we  may  conclude  that  the  three  nitroaniliDes  in 
neutral  solution  and  the  three  nitrophenols  and  nitrosophenol  in 
alkaline  solution  exist  in  the  quinonoid  form  and  that  a  process  of 
isorropesis  is  taking  place  between  the  residual  affinities  of  the  two 
nitrogen  atoms  in  the  nitroanilines  and  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  atoms  in 
the  nitrophenols  and  in  nitrosophenol,  with  the  result  that  an  absorption 
band  is  formed  in  the  visible  region  and  the  compounds  are  coloured. 

The  cases  of  m-nitroaniline  and  m-nitrophenol  require  separate 
consideration,  for  their  absorption  spectra  show  that  while  the 
absorption  bands  are  slightly  nearer  the  shorter  wave-lengths  than  in 
the  case  of  the  ortho-  and  para-compounds,  ye^  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  absorption  bands  are  due  to  the  meta -compounds  themselves,  and 
that  their  structure  and  the  resulting  isorropesis  must  be  quite 
analogous  to  that  occurring  in  the  ortho-  and  para-compounds.  It 
would  thus  appear  necessary  to  accept  the  existence  of  meta-quinones. 
Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  static  existence  of  a  meta- 
quinonoid  linking,  and,  indeed,  the  spectroscopic  evidence  is  against 
this,  because  in  both  m-nitroaniline  and  m-nitrophenol  the  per- 
sistence of  the  absorption  band  is  much  less  than  in  the  ortho-  and 
para-compounds,  and  therefore  there  is  not  so  much  of  the  quinonoid 
form  present  with  the  meta-compound.  No  doubt  in  the  ortho^  and 
para-compounds  the  whole  are  in  the  quinonoid  form  because,  ii^  the 
case  of  the  nitrophenols,  no  further  change  is  produced  after  the 
addition  of  one  equivalent  of  sodium  ethoxide.  An  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  ethoxide  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  quinonoid 
form  ;  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  quinonoid  and  phenolic  forms  are 
not  in  a  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
molecules  are  quinonoid  in  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meta- 
compound  is  not  wholly  quinonoid.  We  can  only  assume  therefore, 
that  as  no  change  is  produced  by  a  further  addition  of  sodium  ethoxide, 
there  is  some  restraining  influence  acting  against  the  formation  of  the 
quinonoid  form. 

The  space  formula  proposed  by  Collie  (Trans.,  1897,  71,  1013) 
had  the  advantage  of  representing  the  benzene  molecule  as  a  system  of 
atoms  in  a  state  of  continual  vibration,  and  by  this  means  it  was 
possible  to  express  all  the  various  formulae  which  had  then  been  put 
forward  as  phases  of  one  formula.  We  consider  that  this  idea  of  a 
system  in  motion  is  extremely  important,  and  we  wish  to  emphasise  its 
value  by  certain  considerations  which  will  now  be  dealt  with ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  vibrations  of  the  atoms  not  expressly 
described  in  Collie's  original  paper  must  be  introduced  in  order  to 
bring  the  theory  into  line  with  the  spectroscopic  and  chemical  evidence 
now  at  our  disposal.     These  new  motions  will  now  be  described. 

Now  it  has  been  shown    (Baly  and  Collie,  loc,  cit.)  that  benzene 
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fihows  seven  very  similar  and  closely-situated  absorption  bands,  and 
it  was  pointed  out  tbat  the  formation  of  these  can  be  accounted  for 
by  assuming  that  each  band  is  due  to  a  separate  making  and  breaking 
of  linking  between  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring.  There  are  seven 
such  makings  and  breakings  possible,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing  figures,  the  asterisks  being  attached  to  those  atoms  which  are 
changing  their  linking : 
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It  will  be  seeD  tbat  in  case  (2)  a  single  metalinking  is  being 
formed  or  broken ;  tbis  throws  some  light  on  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  meta-qui  nones. 

Now  in  order  to  bring  the  seven  phases  into  existence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  displacement  of  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  ring, 
and  we  can  do  this  in  the  simplest  way  possible,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  ordinary  vibration  as  is  accepted  by  any  elastic  ring.  Thus  we 
may  say  that  the  benzene  ring  is  pulsating  between  the  two  displaced 
forms  a  and  (. 
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Each  carban  has  residual  affinity,  and  consequently  in  the  condition 
represented  in  a,  when  the  atoms  2  and  6  and  the  atoms  3  and  5  are 
brought  close  together,  these  residual  affinities  will  produce  linkings 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  atoms  1  and  4^  however,  are  far 
removed  from  one  another  and  from  the  other  atoms,  and  are  there- 
fore unsaturated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ring  has  passed  into 
the  other  phase  b,  then  the  three  atoms  2,  1,  and  6  come  very  close 
to  the  three  atoms  3,  4,  and  5  respectively,  and  linking  may  be 
oonsidered  to  be  formed  between  these  pairs  of  atoms.  The  linkings 
existing  in  phases  a  and  b  are  shown  for  greater  convenience  on  the 
ordinary  hexagons  in  a'  and  b\  As  the  ring  is  pulsating  between 
the  forms  a  and  6,  many  of  the  seven  phases  of  linking  change 
described  above  will  be  obtained.  For  example,  let  us  consider  the 
ring  to  have  reached  the  form  6 ;  as  it  starts  opening,  the  first  break 
will  occur  between  the  atoms  1  and  4,  followed  by  the  breaking  of 
the  two  ortho-linkings  2  : 3  and  5  :  6.  When  the  ring  passes  through 
the  half-way  stage,  that  is,  the  circular  form,  then  we  shall  have  the 
centric  formula,  with  the  result  that  phase  No.  7  is  produced.  We  can 
in  this  way  account  for  phases  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  7 ;  Nos.  4  and  5  can 
readily  be  understood  if  the  motions  described  above  are  slightly  inter- 
fered with  by  collisions  between  adjacent  molecules.  In  the  above 
it  was  assumed  that  the  displacement  takes  place  so  that  the  atoms 
1  and  4  are  at  the  ends  of  the  ellipse  in  the  form  a,  but  in  general 
the  displacement  can  take  place  along  any  of  the  three  possible  axes. 

This  scheme  of  displacement  of  the  benzene  ring  I'enders  it  perfectly 
possible  for  metarquinones  to  have  a  transitory  existence ;  let  us  take 
m-nitroaniline : 


g>N-r  I  ^-N- 
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and  let  the  displacement  take  place  along  the  dotted  lines,  when  we  shall 
obtain  phase  a.  When  in  the  form  a,  then  the  meta-quinone  form  can 
exist,  thus : 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  this  meta- 
quinone  can  only  exist  when  the  displace- 
ment occurs  along  the  dotted  lines  shown 

rj^--./      \ xr^QH        on  p.  525.    It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to 

^0  •  conceive  of  the  static  existence  of  a  meta- 
quinone,  but  it  is  clearly  possible  for  such 
a  linking  to  exist  during  part  of  the 
motions  of  the  ring. 

The  results  obtained  with  m-nitroaniline 
and  with  m-nitrophenol  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion show  that  only  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance exists  in  the  quinonoid  form.  Doubtless  the  persistence  of  the 
absorption  bands  compared  with  those  of  the  ortho-  and  paniroompounds 
will  give  a  measure  of  the  relative  number  of  molecules  possessing  the 
quinonoid  form,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  molecules  vibrating  or 
pulsating  in  the  special  way  described  above.  Inasmuch  as  a  special 
form  of  vibration  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  meta-quinone  may  exists 
we  may  say  that  in  this  fact  is  to  be  found  the  undoubted  restrain- 
ing influence  against  the  formation  of  the  meta-quinone  referred  to 
above.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  much  greater  ease  with 
which  «i-nitroaniline  is  decolorised  by  hydrochloric  acid.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  all  three  of  the  nitroanilines  and 
the  three  nitrophenols  in  alkaline  solution  exist  in  the  quinonoid  form, 
and  that  isorropesis  then  occurs  between  the  two  nitrogen  atoms  or 
the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  atoms,  with  the  result  that  an  absorption  band 
is  formed  in  the  visible  region  and  the  substance  is  coloured. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  pulsation  of  the  benzene  ring  is  able  to 
explain  very  satisfactorily  many  of  the  characteristic  reactions  and  pro- 
perties of  benzene  and  its  derivatives.  Four  of  the  most  striking  may 
be  very  briefly  indicated  : 

1.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  para-position 
came  very  near  to  one  another  during  the  vibration,  so  that  the  wander- 
ing of  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  from  one  carbon  atom  to  that  in  the 
para-position  is  easy  of  explanation.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown 
that  phenol  is  a  labile  substance  possessing  keto^nol  tautomerism  (Baly 
and  Ewbank,  Trans.,  1905,  87, 134).  On  account  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  para-carbon  atoms,  we  should  expect  the  phenolic  hydrogen  to 
wander  to  the  para-position,  thus : 
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The  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  phenol  is  then  easily  understood,  thus : 


o=< 


X- 


+  a3bN— OH     -     0=- 


^    \=NOH  +  H,0. 


2.  The  absorption  spectra  of  the  disubstituted  benzenes  show  that  the 
para-compound  is  alwajm  more  symmetrical  than  the  two  isomerides ; 
that  is  to  saj,  the  internal  motions  of  the  benzene  ring  are  less  disturbed 
by  the  p^rar  than  by  either  the  ortho-  or  meta-substitution-  (Baly  and 
Ewbank,  Trans.,  1905, 87,  1355).  This  fact  is  clearly  accounted  for  by 
the  theory  of  a  pulsating  ring,  because  it  is  evident  that  in  a  compound 
such  as  />-xylene  the  vibration  will  take  place  very  readily  along  the 
dotted  axes  shown  in  a  : 

OH, 

/:\ 
I   i   I 

■     I :     'I 

CH, 


In  the  ortho-  and  meta-compounds  the  unsymmetrical  loading  of  the  ring 
will  to  a  great  extent  militate  against  the  vihration  of  the  ring. 
Further,  the  meta-substitution  will  disturb  the  vibration  more  than  the 
ortho-substitution. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  phthalic  acids  is  equally  easy  of  explanation. 
In  terephthalic  acid,  the  vibration  is  less  disturbed  than  in  the  case  of 
the  ortho-  and  meta-isomerides.  Terephthalic  acid  must  therefore  exist  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  phase  represented  by  the  following  formula. 
In  this  phase,  the  carbon  atoms  1  and  4,  being  far  re- 
moved from  the  other  atoms  of  the  ring,  are  unsaturated, 
with  the  result  that  they  will  each  take  up  a  hydrogen 
atom  with  ease,  with  the  formation  of  A^  '•  *-dihydrotere- 
phthalic  acid.  Similarly,  the  reduction  of  phthalic  acid, 
although  with  greater  difficulty,  to  A*'*-dihydrophthalic 
acid  is  explained.  Lastly,  in  the  case  of  t^ophthalic 
acid,  the  motions  are  very  greatly  interfered  with  by 
the  meta-substitution,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
the  carbon  atoms  in  the  ring  reach  the  unsaturated 
position  readily;  tsophthalic  acid  is  only  reduced  with 
difficulty  by  nascent  hydrogen  (Perkin  and  Pickles,  Trans., 
1905,  87,  293),  and  tetrahydro-acids  only  are  produced. 

4.  In  the  chlorination  of  benzene,  the  formation  of 
the  jo-dichloro-compound,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ortho- 
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isomeride,  is  explained.  When  ihe  benzene  ring  exists  in  phase  a,  ihe 
two  carbon  atoms  at  the  end  of  the  ellipse  are  unsaturated  and  take 
up  chlorine,  giving  the  compound  shown  in  6.    When  the  opposite 
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extreme  is  reached,  as  in  c,  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  is 
split  ofi^  giving  chlorobenzene.  This,  on  reaching  the  first  position, 
as  in  d^  again  takes  up  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  as  in  « ;  this  additive 
compound,  on  reaching  the  form  shown  in  /,  again  loses  a  molecule 
of  hydrogen  chloride  and  gives  p-dichlorobenzene.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  these  motions  of  the  ring  there  is  no  opportunity  of  the 
ortho-compound  being  formed,  and  in  actual  experiment  none  is 
produced. 
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Manyoiher  examples  might  be  quoted  in  which  the  reactions  of 
benzene  and  its  compounds  can  be  at  once  explained  by  this  conception 
of  the  pulsation  of  the  ring.  For  example,  it  has  been  shown  (Baly 
and  Collie,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1332)  that  in  nitrobenzene  the  tauto- 
merism  of  benzene  on  the  motions  of  the  ring  has  been  stopped,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  residual  affinities  of  the  oxygens  of 
the  NOg  group.  In  the  chloronitrobenzenes,  therefore,  there  is  little  or 
no  benzenoid  motion,  and  thus  these  compounds  approximate  to  the 
fatty  type.  It  qan  be  thus  understood  how  the  chlorine  is  replaced  by 
hydroxyl  on  heating  with  sodium  hydroxide. 

A  strong  point  in  favour  of  this  theory  is  its  simplicity.  The  motion 
described  is  the  simplest  possible,  and  is  the  form  of  vibration  adopted 
by  any  elastic  ring,  as,  for  example,  a  bell  when  struck. 

The  compounds  the  absorption  spectra  of  which  are  described  in  this 
paper  were  all  most  carefully  recrystallised  and  were  undoubtedly  pure. 
The  p-nitrosophenol  and  nitrosobenzene  were  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care ;  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  difference  in  our  observations  of 
the  absorption  of  the  p-nitroeophenol  and  those  recorded  by  Hartley, 
Dobbie,  and  Lauder.      « 

Condvsions. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  observations  : 

1.  The  three  nitroanilines  in  neutral  solution  and  the  three  nitro- 
phenols  and  j9-nitro6ophenol  in  alkaline  solution  exist  in  the  quinonoid 
form. 

2.  The  process  of  isorropesis  then  exists  between  the  two  nitrogen 
atoms  in  the  case  of  the  nitroanilines  and  between  the  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  atoms  in  the  case  of  the  nitrophenols  and  j9-nitrosophenol.  This 
process  is  the  origin  of  the  colour  of  these  substances. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  assume  the  transitory  existence  of  a  meta-quino- 
noid  linking  to  account  for  the  phenomena  observed  with  m-nitroaniline 
and  f7»-nitrophenol. 

4.  Many  of  the  physical  properties  of  benzene  are  explained  by  con- 
sidering that  the  ring  is  elastic  and  undergoes  the  same  vibrations  as 
are  suffered  by  any  elastic  ring. 

5.  The  meta-quinone  linking  is  possible  during  one  phase  of  this  dis- 
placement of  the  benzene  ring. 

6.  This  simple  vibration  of  the  benzene  ring  accounts  for  very  many 
of  the  characteristic  reactions  and  properties  of  benzene  and  its  com- 
pounds— ^for  example,  the  preparation  of  /^nitrosophenol  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  phenol,  the  production  of  only  the  p^chloro-compound 
in  the  chlorination  of  benzene,  the  reduction  of  the  phthalic  acids,  and 
also  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  three  isomerides  in  the  case  of  the 
disubstituted  benzenes. 
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We  have  again  to  thank  Professor  Collie  for  the  great  interest  he  has 
taken  in  these  experiments  and  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  the 
Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  work. 

Spectroscopio  Laboratory, 

UnIVBRSITY  CoLLBOE,    LONDOJf. 


LVII. — The  Theoi^  of  Alkaline  Development,  with  Notes 
mi  the  Affinities  of  Certain  Reducing  Agents. 

By  Samuel  Edward  Sheppaed. 

The  following  communication  deals  with  the  reactions  between 
hydroxylamines,  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  certain  organic  reducing 
agents  on  the  one  hand,  and  silver  salts,  particularly  the  emulsified 
silver  bromide  of  photographic  plates,  on  the  other.  It  treats,  there- 
fore, of  the  theory  of  alkaline  development,  which,  according  to  Abney 
(Instruction  in  Photography^  8th  edition,  p.  19),  was  first  introduced 
in  1862  by  Major  Russell,  and  is  now  universally  used  in  practice. 
The  investigation  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
dealing  with  the  nature  and  stoichiometry  of  the  chemical  reactions 
involved,  the  second  with  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  development 
with  these  agents.  Much  of  the  minutiae  of  the  data  and  results  are 
chiefly  of  photographic  moment,  and  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Part  I.  The  Reactions  between  Uydroxylamine  and  Hydrogen  Peroxide 
respectively  with  Silver  Salts,  with  some  Xotes  on  the  Reactions  of 
Organic  Developers, 

Except  for  the  iron  developers,  we  have  but  slight  knowledge  of  the 
stoichiometry  of  both  the  inorganic  and  organic  reducers  available, 
and  little  even  of  their  oxidation  products,  so  that  a  consistent  survey 
of  development  is  impossible  (Abegg,  Eder's  Jahrbuch,  1904,  1 — 5 ; 
Eder,  IJandbuch,  1903,  III,  307).  We  have  at  present  the  following 
methods  and  results :  Reeb  adds  the  reducing  agent  to  a  solution  of 
silver  oxide  in  alkaline  sulphite,  and  from  the  silver  reduced  and  the 
original  amount  of  reducer  employed  calculates  the  reducing  power. 
Hurter  and  Driffield  (Phot,  Journ.,  1892,  22,  194),  by  a  similar  process 
with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  determined  the  reducing  power  of 
pyrogallol.  They  conclude  that  one  molecule  of  pyrogallol  reduces  four 
atoms  of  combined  silver  to  the  free  state,  but  the  reaction  with  solid 
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silver  halide  may  quite  possibly  take  a  different  course,  and  in  fact 
this  will  be  shown  to  be  the  case. 

Andresen,  whose  results  will  be  noted  later,  improves  on  the  fore- 
going {JSdm-'e  ffcmdbuch,  1903,  III,  312)  by  adding  the  alkaline 
developer  to  excess  of  plain  precipitated  silver  bromide  and  deter- 
mining the  silver  reduced,  but  it  is  still  assumed  without  independent 
proof  that  the  reducer  is  entirely  oxidised.  On  account  of  the  analogy 
previously  mentioned  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1905,  Series  A,  74,  448)  as 
existing  between  the  structure  of  organic  reducers  and  the  inorganic 
substances  hydrazine,  hydroxylamine,  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  the 
reactions  of  the  two  latter  were  quantitatively  studied. 

Hydroxylamine  and  Silver  Salts, 

The  hydroxylamine  was  estimated  by  the  method  of  Jones  and 
Carpenter  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1394).  The  hydroxylamine  is  added 
with  certain  precautions  to  a  boiling  copper  solution,  the  cuprous  oxide 
formed  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  and  the  ferrous  salt 
produced  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate.  The  method  was  found 
to  be  both  accurate  and  convenient.  Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
recrystallised  from  hot  98  per  cent,  alcohol  was  used  in  all  the  following 
experiments,  and  the  analysis  both  for  chlorine  and  hydroxylamine 
showed  that  it  could  be  reckoned  as  pure.  Ordinary  precipitated  silver 
bromide,  whether  exposed  to  light  or  not,  is  rapidly  reduced  by  alkaline 
hydroxylamine.  The  estimations  were  carried  out  in  the  red  light  of 
the  dark  room,  although  the  precaution  was  probably  superfluous.  The 
silver  bromide  was  precipitated  as  a  fine  suspension  by  the  addition  of 
silver  nitrate  solution  to  potassium  bromide  solution.  The  following 
factors  were  varied :  the  excess  of  bromide  ions,  the  concentration  of 
the  hydroxylamine  and  the  proportion  of  alkali,  and  also  the  total 
mass  of  solid  halide.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  had  ceased,  the  alkali 
was  just  neutralised  with  iV^-sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  separated  by 
levigation,  and  the  residue  washed  with  hot  water.  This  liquid  was 
added  to  the  solution  and  the  whole  made  up  to  a  definite  volume. 
The  silver  in  the  residue  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  estimated 
with  iV/10-potassium  thiocyanate.  One  likely  source  of  error  is  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  alkaline  hydroxylamine  solutions 
(Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1877,  [v],  10,  433),  especially  in  the 
presence  of  finely-divided  silver  (Tanatar,  Zeii,  phyaifeaL  Chetn.,  1902, 
40,  475),  but  control  experiments  with  reduced  silver  showed  that 
the  discrepancy  was  less  than  0*5  per  cent,  for  the  duration  and  other 
conditions  of  the  writer's  experiments ;  the  results  ai*e  as  follows  : 
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Table  I. 


Concentnttion  of 

NHaOH,HCL 
0-7020  in  100  c.o. 

=o-ioAr 

0*7020  in  100  c.c 
=  0-lOiV^ 

0*7028  in  100  c.c. 

=o*ioi\r 

0*7028  in  100  c.c. 
=  0*10JV 

0*7028  in  100  c.c. 
=  0•10^' 

0-3508  in  200  c.c. 
=0  025iVr 


Concentration  of 
alkali. 
26c.c.  ofAT-NaOH 
0*40Ar 

60C.C.  ofJV^NaOH 
0*80Ar 

o•2o^' 


0'20N 


0*20Ar 


0-05  y 


Giamiiof 
silver  per 
Relative  amounts  of  gram-niolecale 
AgBr  and  Br'.         '  of  NH^H. 
6     CO.  o^y.AgNOj  with        127*0 
10  CO.  ofi^-&Br 

3  -9  C.C  of  iV^AgNO^  pwtd.        104-2 
with  HBr  and  washed 

8*9  C.C  of  N'AgSO^ with        1100 
6  C.C.  of  N-KBt 

3*9  c.c  of  AT.AgNO,  with        109*2 
6c.c  of  i\r-KBr 

2*9  c.c.  of  JV-AgNO,  with        109*1 
5c.c.  of-y.KBr 

20  c.c.  of  AT-AgNOj  with        105*8 
3  c.c  of  JV-KBr 


The  results  agree  very  well  with  the  reaction  2NH,0H  +  2 AgBr  =» 
2 Ag  +  N J  +  2HBr  +  2H2O,  which  would  give  108  grams  of  silver  per 
gram-molecule  of  hydroxy lamine,  but  the  expei*iment  giving  127  grams 
of  silver,  in  which  the  final  concentration  of  the  hydroxylamine  was 
only  ^/80,  points  to  a  further  reaction  at  great  dilution.  To  test  this, 
hydroxylamine  was  added  to  hot  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  the  addition 
being  made  from  a  pipette  as  in  the  estimations  by  the  copper  process. 
It  was  found  that  0*0438  gram  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  produced 
01 300  gram  of  silver,  hence  206  grams  of  silver  per  gram-molecule  of 
reducer,  so  that  the  reaction  2Nn20H  +  2Ag20  is  approached. 

HydroQcylamiiM  and  Silver  Oxide  in  Sulphite  Solution, 

Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  silver  sulphite  solutions  were 
fairly  stable  below  30°  in  the  presence  of  reduced  silver.  The  reaction 
with  hydroxylamines  is  slow,  but  can  be  accelerated  by  adding  excess 
of  alkali  and  a  trace  of  reduced  silver.     Two  estimations  gave : 

(a)  0*236  gram  of  silver  for  0*3515  gram  of  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride, that  is,  188  grams  per  gram-molecule  of  hydroxylamine. 

(6)  0*1795  gram  of  silver  for  0*702  gram  of  hydrochloride,  that  is, 
178  grams  per  gram-molecule  of  hydroxylamine. 

Owing  to  the  low  reaction-velocity,  the  condition  of  great  dilution 
might  not  have  been  strictly  fulfilled.  In  a  further  experiment,  the 
hydroxylamine  was  added  in  dropo.  to  the  mechanically-stirred  sulphite 
solution  at  such  a  rate  that  the  complete  reaction  took  four  hours. 
This  gave : 

(c)  0*2140  gram  of  silver  for  0*7020  gram  of  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
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chloride,  that  is,  212  grains  of  silver  per  gram-molecule  of  hydroxyl- 
amine. 

Hence  it  appears  that  at  great  dilution  the  reaction  is  2NH2OH  + 
2Ag,0-4Ag  +  NjO  +  3HjO,  and  that  neither  Hurter  and  Driffield's 
nor  Beeb's  method  tor  estimating  the  reducing  power  of  developers  is 
reliable. 

Theory  of  the  Reactions, 

The  reducing  action  of  free  hydroxylamine  is  greatly  intensified  by 
the  presence  of  alkalL  It  is  in  fact  an  amphoteric  electrolyte,  forming 
both  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  (Winkelblech,  Zeit  physikal.  Chem., 
1901,  86,  550;  J.  Walker,  Free.  Boy.  Soc.,  1904,  Series  A,  73,  155), 
hence  acting  as  a  base  with  acids,  its  salts  being  considerably 
hydrolysed,  whilst  with  strong  bases  it  behaves  as  a  very  weak  acid. 
The  two  stages  in  which  the  oxidation  of  hydroxylamine  may  take 
place  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  its  function  as  a  dibasic  acid. 
At  moderate  dilutions,  the  dissociation  of  the  first  hydrogen  atom  gives 
the  ion  NHgO',  reacting  according  to  the  equation  21^'H.fi'  +  2Ag'  « 
2Ag  +  N2+2H,0,  whilst  at  greater  dilution  the  divalent  ion  NHO"  is 
formed,  giving  on  oxidation  2NH0''  +  4 Ag'  =  4 Ag  +  K^O  +  H^O. 

The  coupling  of  the  discharged  ions  -NHgO  and  INHO  in  the 
manner  outlined  above  appears  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  oxidation 
of  hydroxylamine  by  copper  and  silver  salts,  its  behaviour  being  much 
the  same  with  both. 

The  Effect  of  Gelatin. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  silver  bromide  emulsified  with 
gelatin  reacts  differently  with  a  developer  from  ordinary  precipitated 
bromide,  but  control  experiments  were  made  with  dry  plates.  Several 
plates  were  given  a  full  exposure  and  developed  in  alkaline  hydroxyl- 
amine. The  hydroxylamine  unoxidised  was  determined,  and  after 
photometric  measurement  of  the  densities  the  silver  estimated  in  a 
manner  previously  described  {Froc.  Hoy,  Soc.,  1905,  Series  -4,  74,  451). 
The  results  were  as  follows : 

Grams  of  Silver 

silver  in  grams 

Area  of         Density!)     Silver  in  NHaOHjHCI     per  gram-  per  100  cm.« 

plate  in  cm.'^  (mean  value),    grams.,      required,   mol.  ofNU20H.     fori) =1*0. 
5x87-2  8-01  0-189  0-0986  108-2  0-0108 

5x87-2  8-21  0-145  0-0972  104-0  00104 

Hence,  in  development,  one  molecule  of  hydroxylamine  reduces  one 
molecule  of  silver  bromide,  whilst  the  "  covering-power  "  of  the  silver 
reduced  is  the  same  as  for  ferrous  oxalate,  for  which  PbOOIOS  was 
found. 
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The  Reaction  between  Hydrogen   Peroxide  in  Alkaline  Solution  and 

Silver  Bromide. 

The  hydrogen  peroxide  was  estim&ted  by  titration  with  permanganate 
in  acid  solution,  acetic  acid  being  used,  as  reoomfaiended  by  Ramsay 
(Trans.,  1901,  74,  1324),  to  avoid  the  discrepancies  occurring  with 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  formation  of  persulphuric  acid  For  the 
original  peroxide  solution,  the  results  were:  by  titration  with  A/ 10 
permanganate  in  acetic  acid  solution,  00344  gram  of  peroxide  per  c.c.  ; 
with  iV/10  permanganate  in  sulphuric  acid,  0*0347  gram ;  and  with 
iV/100  permanganate  in  acetic  acid,  0*0342  gram  per  c.c.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  add  a  little  manganous  sulphate  to  start  the 
reaction. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  following  the  reaction  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
with  silver  salts  is  the  well-known  catalytic  decomposition  of  peroxide, 
especially  in  alkaline  solution,  by  finely-divided  silver.  To  allow  as 
far  as  possible  for  this,  an  exactly  similar  solution  of  peroxide  to  that 
reacting  with  the  silver  bromide  was  identically  treated  for  the  same 
time  with  a  quantity  of  silver  about  one-half  that  finally  reduced.  The 
results  are  expressed  as  a  "  silver  correction."  In  the  reaction  with  silver 
bromide,  the  alkaline  peroxide  was  added  to  a  suspension  of  this  and 
both  the  silver  and  the  peroxide  estimated  at  the  end  of  the  reaction. 
The  results  were : 

(a)  0*0218  gram  of  peroxide  gave  00550  gram  of  silver  or  86  grams 
of  silver  per  gram-molecule  of  peroxide.  With  a  "  silver  correction  " 
equivalent  to  151  grams,  this  becomes  97  grams  of  silver  per  gram- 
molecule  of  peroxide. 

-(6)  0*1485  gram  of  peroxide  gave  0*4126  gram  of  silver.  With  a 
"silver  correction"  equivalent  to  9*4  grams,  this  gives  103*9  grams  of 
silver  per  gram-molecule  of  peroxide. 

(c)  0-162  gram  of  peroxide  gave  0*4830  gram  of  silver.  With  a 
"  silver  correction  "  of  9*4  grams,  this  gives  1 10*6  grams  of  silver  per 
gram-molecule  of  peroxide. 

These  results  are  sufficiently  near  the  value  108  grams  of  silver  to 
indicate  that  equimolecular  quantities  react,  but  the  complete  reaction- 
equation  remains  undecided.  In  these  experiments,  the  concentration 
of  peroxide  was  about  ^/lO  to  N/5,  with  alkali  in  the  proportion  of  4 
molecules  to  1  of  peroxide.  This  substance  in  solution  is  a  weak  acid, 
forming  with  strong  bases  salts  which  are  very  considerably  hydrolysed 
(Calvert,  ZeiL  physikal.  Chem.,  1901,  38,  513).  Considering  the 
univalent  anion  OjH'  formed  according  to  the  equation 
HOjH  +  NaOH  zi  NaOjH  +  HgO,  the  interaction  with  silver 
would  be  OjH'  +  Ag*  =  Ag  +  OgH-  the  complexes  -0,H  then  coupling 
according    to    the    scheme   -O.^H -h -O^^H  =  20, -H  H^,    or     condensed 
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20^'  +  2Ag*  =  2Ag  +  205,  +  H2,  that  is,  hydrogen  should  be  formed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  hydragen  to  two  of  oxygen.  To 
test  this,  the  gas  evolved  from  silver  bromide  in  suspension  added  to 
alkaline  peroxide  was  collected  and  analysed.  Quantities  of  hydrogen 
varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  oxygen,  were 
obtained,  showing  at  least  that  hydrogen  is  formed,  but  probably  the 
proportion  was  masked  by  the  oxygen  from  the  catalytic  decomposition 
and  the  reaction  0^"  +  2Ag'  —  O^  +  2Ag  (compare  hydroxylamine). 

Since  Th^nard's  experiments  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys,^  1818,  9,  314),  the 
decomposition  of  peroxide  by  silver  compounds  has  been  extensively 
investigated,  but  with  somewhat  confused  and  even  contradictory 
results. 

Berthelot  {Compt.  rend.,,  1901,  132,  897)  considers  that  a  peroxide  of 
silver  is  formed,  E.  Mulder  {Rec.  Trav.  Ckim.,  1903,  22,' 388)  proposes 
as  typical  the  scheme  2(H0-0H)  +  Ag^O  -  2(H0-0Ag)  +  HgO - 
AggO  4-  H^O  +  Og,  whilst  Kastle  and  Loewenhardt  (^«i«r.  C/wm.  /.,  1903, 
29,  397,  and  1903,  29,  563)  consider  that  complex  additive  products 
are  formed,  but  all  agree  that  the  intei-mediate  substance  breaks  down 
into  water,  oxygen,  and  the  original  silver  salt.  Baeyer  and  Villiger 
{Ber.^  1901,  34,  349)  disagree  with  Berthelot 's  conclusions,  finding  no 
intermediate  oxide  and  also  that  more  oxygen  is  evolved  than  would  be 
liberated  by  simple  catalytic  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide. 
No  explanation  is  offered  as  to  the  influence  of  alkalis  in  reduction 
with  peroxide.  The  author's  experiments  with  alkaline  peroxide 
acting  on  suspended  silver  bromide  point  to  a  definite  chemical  reaction 
according  to  the  equation  :  '2B.f>,^  +  2  AgBr  =  2 Ag  +  2HBr  +  Hg  4-  O^  or 
2O2H'  +  2Ag*  =  2Ag  +  20,  +  H5,  the  silver  reduced  then  catalytically 
assisting  a  further  decomposition  of  the  peroxide.  This  result  agrees 
rather  vdth  Baeyer  and  Villiger's  view  and  with  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  molecular  state  in  solution  of  peroxide,  according  to  which 
it  functions  as  a  weak  acid,  forming  first  the  univalent  ion  Ofi! 
(Canuraand  Brighenti,  Gazzetta,  1903,  33^  362)  and  at  greater  dilution 
the  divalent  ion  O,". 

The  BMctiana  of  Quinol,  p-Aminophenol^  and  Other  Organic  Reducers 
mih  SUven*   Bromide. 

All  the  organic  reducers  available  for  development  possess  the 
follo¥dng  configuration.  They  are  substituted  aromatic  derivatives 
containing  at  least  two  of  the  groups  "NH^,  -OH,  saturated  in 
the  ortho-  or  para-position  with  respect  to  one  another,  the  meta- 
derivatives  not  functioning  as  developers  (Andresen,  Eder^e  Jahrhuch 
Phot.y  1899,  140),  from  which  it  appears  probable  that  the  primary 
oxidation  product  has  a  quinonoid  structure.  The  author  has  dealt  else- 
where with  the  chemistry  of  the  quinol  developer  (ZeiU  toiesent.  Phot, 
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1904,  2,  5)  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions.  Assuming 
quinone  to  be  formed  by  the  reaction  C^H^Oj"  +  2 Ag'  ^  O^H^Oj  + 
2Ag,  the  reverse  reaction  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  interaction  of 
quinone  with  alkali  and  sulphite.  With  alkalis,  quinol  is  regenerated  and 

hydrogen  peroxide,  according  to  the  equation:  CgH4^Y  +  20H'  ^i^ 

CgH^^Q,  +  HjOg,  but  atmospheric  oxygen  leads  to  the  production 
of  tarry  substances.     Moreover,  quinone   is   reduced  by  sulphite  to 

quinol,     dithionic     acid      being      formed :      CqH^<^  +  2S0j"  = 

CgH^<CQ/  +  SjOg".     Similar  reactions  occur  for  quinonoid  compounds 

formed  on  mild  oxidation  of  aminophenols  (Diepolder,  J?er.,  1902,  86^ 
2816).  Owing  to  these  reactions,  all  attempts  to  estimate  quinol  which 
involve  its  oxidation  to  quinone  are  nullified  by  the  presence  of 
alkali  and  sulphite.  Further,  the  action  of  sulphite  on  quinones  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  function  of  this  substance  as  a  preservative  and 
stain  preventative  in  developers,  an  action  hitherto  ascribed  to  a 
preferential  oxidation  of  the  sulphite.  On  the  contrary,  organic 
reducers  behave  as  negative  catalysts  to  the  oxidation  of  sodium 
sulphite  (Bigelow,  Zeit.  phi/sikal.  C/iem.,  1898,  27,  585 ;  S.  W.  Young, 
Amer,  Chem,  t/*.,  1902,  28,  391),  so  that  in  the  autoxidation  of  the 
mixture  sulphite  plus  organic  reducer  we  have  a  **  coupled  "  reaction 
in  which  the  total  velocity  is  retarded,  a  result  probably  due  to  a 
cycle  of  changes. 

The  views  expressed  as  to  the  oxidation  of  hydroxylamine  and 
peroxide  may  be  applied  to  the  organic  reducers  of  similar  configura- 
tion. Whilst  the  acid  character  of  the  polyhydric  phenols  is  well 
established  and  stable  monobasic  salts  are  known  (Hantzsch,  Ber,,  1899, 
32,  576),  the  -NHj  group  lowers  the  acid  character,  the  aminophenols 
and  diamines  forming  stable  salts  with  strong  acids.  But  their 
reducing  power  is  intensified  by  alkali,  pointing  to  their  acid  character, 
the  true  reducing  agent  being  the  free  anion.  The  stoichiometry  and 
nature  of  their  oxidation  by  silver  salts  are  obscured  by  the  cyclic 
action  just  described,  but  we  may  indicate  briefly  the  probable  i-e- 
actions  for  the  developers  investigated.  In  the  following  table,  the 
reducing  power  expresises  the  number  of  molecules  of  silver  bromide 
reduced  by  one  molecule  of  the  developer. 
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Table  II. 

Reducing  Oxidation 

Developer,           Concentration.  RednciDgion.  power.  product. 

Hydroxylamine    To  iV/80           NH-O'  1  Nj 

Below  ^/80         NHO"  2  N^O 

Hydrogen  peroxide  iV720               OjH'  1  20j+Ha 

Dilute                Oj"  .   2  O, 

Quinol    Any  C.H^O,-'  2  C.H^ol^l 

^O'  ^^ 

p-Aminophenol  ("metol")    J\r/20  ^^^'^ww  ^*    -^^^^^^^^^       *^d 

^  other  condensed  sub- 

stances 

p-AminophenolC'metol")  Very  dilute     C«H4<2^jj,t       2*    Iminoquinone 
|;-Phenylenediamine ,,  (^6^4*^17}]'^       ^       Di-iminoquinone 

*  Andresen  finds  1 7  as  the  reducing  power. 

t  For  oxidation  with  silver  oxide,  see  Willstatter  and  Pfannensteil  (Ber,,  1904, 
87,  4606). 

Part  II.  T/ie  Statica  and  Dyna/miGa  of  Development  with  Alkaline 

Eeditcers, 

The  methods  evolved  for  the  quantitative  study  of  development 
have  been  dealt  with  elsewhere  (Proc.  Roy,  Soe,^  loc,  cit.).  The  velocity 
is  determined  by  measuring  y,  the  slope  of  the  exposure  or  DlogE 
curve  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1325),  which  depends  only  on  development, 
whilst  logt,  the  point  where  the  straight  line  cuts  the  exposure  axis, 
may  depend  on  the  development,  when  the  free  energy  of  the  reaction 
falls  below  a  certain  value  (Trans.,  loc,  dt.),  but  is  generally  inde- 
pendent of  it.  It  has  been  explained  in  the  foregoing  section  that  all 
these  reducing  agents  are  weak  acids,  the  actual  peducer  being  the 
anion,  the  concentration  of  which  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  alkali 
owing  to  the  greater  dissociation  of  the  salts.  These  are  subject  to 
hydrolysis  according  to  the  scheme  X'  +  HjO  z^  XH  +  OH',  whilst  the 
mass  law  gives  [OH'[XH  =  Z[X'  (J.  Walker,  Zeit.  physikcU,  Chem,, 
1899,  4,  319). 

We  may  expect  therefore  that  in  the  presence  of  suflScient  excess  of 
alkali  the  velocity  will  be  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  reducer, 
with  excess  of  reducer  to  that  of  the  alkali,  whilst  with  equivalent 
quantities  of  acid  and  alkali  the  velocity  should  diminish  faster  than 
the  dilution  owing  to  increased  hydrolysis.  If  the  velocity  depends  on 
a  dibasic  ion  the  relations  will  be  more  complicated. 

All  the  measurements  were  compared  with  development  for  ferrous 
oxalate,  the  dynamics  of  which  have  already  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated.    The  values  for  the  first  series  of  plates  we>e  : 


N  N   2 
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Table  III. 


t  (time 
in  minutes). 

2-0 
80 
4-0 
6-0 


7. 

0-66 
0-63 
1-02 
116 


^=i/nog-^>:2o_- 
7oo  -y 

0064 

0-060 

.    0-068 

0-066 


t  (time 
in  minutes). 

6-0 

8  0 

10-0 


y- 

1-18 
1-60 
1-62 


y<x>  -y 

0-067 
0-063 
0-059 


218      K  =  0*061mean 


ffydroxylamvie. 

This  base  was  used  in  the  form  of  the  hydrochloride  with  excess  of 
caustic  soda.  The  nitrogen  evolved  first  forms  a  supersaturated 
solution,  which  then  forms  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  film.  This  renders  it 
difficult  to  obtain  accurate  measurements  much  above  y  =  1,  and  limits 
its  technical  use  as  a  developer.  It  was  found  that  the  density  ratios 
were  independent  of  the  time  of  development  and  the  value  of  logi 
the  same  as  for  ferrous  oxalate.  The  velocity  measurements  were  as 
follows : 


Table  IV. 

Concentration 

Coucenti-ation 

of  NHjOH. 

of  NaOH. 

Rate  of  development 

0-OlOiV 

0-087 JV 

t{ 

in  minutes) 

50 

10-0 

00 

y 

0-64 

0-96 

2-18 

0-OlOiV 

0-0335iV 

t 

6-0 

10-0 

140 

20-0 

y 

0-47 

0-53 

0-67 

0-80 

O'OlOiV 

0-184iV 

t 

5-0 

6-0 

12-0 

y 

0-63 

0-80 

118 

0-020iV 

0  077iV 

i 
y 

30 
0-61 

5-0 
0-76 

O-OSOA' 

'  0-144A^ 

t 

0-50 

10 

2-0 

y 

0-35 

0-56 

1-00 

0-050A' 

0-095iV 

t 

1-0 

2  0 

2-5 

4-0 

y 

0-46 

0-70 

0-79 

0-94 

0'050N 

0'0A7N 

t 

8-0 

4-6 

5-0 

7-0 

y 

0-50 

0-75 

0-77 

0-92 

O'lON 

0-046JV 

t 

1-0 

2-0 

3-0 

5  0 

y 

0-64 

0-80 

0-95 

1-26 

OlOiV 

Q'OIQN 

t 

2-0 

2-5 

30 

4-0 

5-0       6-0 

y 

0-44 

0-53 

0-65 

0-85 

0-88    1-06 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  data  and  curves  that  both  the  course  and 
tJe  velocity  of  the  reaction  are  modified  by  the  composition  of  the 
solution.  Beyond  a  certain  value,  the  velocity  is  not  increased  much 
by  the  addition  of  alkali.  This  corresponds  to  the  diminution  of 
hydrolysis  according  to  the  mass  law.  In  the  presence  of  great  excess 
of  alkali,  we  may  assume  that  the  concentration  of  salt  is  proportional 
to  that  of  the  reducer,  and  it   will  be  seen  that  the  velocity  is  pro- 
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portional  to  this.  Thus  with  0-05JV:NH,OH  in  0144.V-NaOH,  the 
time  foryO-75  was  1*3  minutes,  and  with  0-01xV-NH,OH  in  OOSTiT- 
NaOH,  6-5  minutes.  The  hydrolysis  is  evidently  very  great,  as  with 
i^/100-hydroxylamine  some  20  molecules  of  caustic  soda  were  required 

CURVB  1. 
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to  suppress  it.  Consequently  the  velocity  falls  off  more  rapidly  than 
the  total  concentration.flThu8  a  solution  of  iV720-hydroxylamine  in 
i^/lO-alkali  was  diluted  to  twice  the  volume  and  the  same  densities 
obtained  in  2-0  and  5-0  minutes. 
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^ 


The  Mechanism  of  Development  and  the  Velocity  Function. 

It  has  been  deduced  (Proc  Roy.  Socy  1905,  74,  448)  from  the  law 
of  constant  density  ratios  and  the  theory  of  heterogeneous  reactions 
that  the  rate  of  development  depends  on  the  micro-diffusion  or  supply 
of  the  reducing  ion  in  tfie  JUm  to  the  affected  halide.  Under  certain 
conditions,  the  velocity  was  given  by  the  equation  dDjdt  =  K{D^  -  2>), 
or  for  y  after  integration,  lAlogy^Q  /yoo  -y  =  -fi^,  which  was  verified  for 
iron  salts. 

This  formula  was  valid  for  hydroxylamine  under  certain  re- 
stricted conditions.  Owing  to  the  great  velocity  of  reduction,  the 
invasion  of  the  developer  ceases  to  be  very  rapid  compared  with  the 
process  in  the  film,  so  that  concentrated  solutions  showed  some 
tendency  for  K  to  decrease.  The  most  concordant  results  (Table  V) 
were  obtained  with  sufficient  excess  of  reducer  or  alkali  to  check  the 
hydrolysis. 


Table  V. 


Table  VI. 


OlOiVr-NHjOH  in  0016iVr-NaOH.      OOliV^-NH^OH  in  0184iV^.NaOH, 


t  (time 
in  miuutes). 

2-0 
2-6 
3  0 
4-0 

6-0      . 
6-0 


7. 

0-44 

0-53 

0-65 

0-86 

0-88 

1-06 


jr=l/<log-2:22_- 
700-7 
0*0490 
0-0485 
0-0610 
0  0530 
0045D 
0-0482 


t  (time 
in  minutes). 

6  0 

6-0 

12-0 


7- 

0-63 
0-80 
1-18 


£r=i/nog-3:5o_. 

7oo  -7 

0-030 
0038 
0-028 


JTs  0  0303  mean 


2  18     Jr=5  0-0491  mean 


Assuming  that  the  hydrolysis  was  completely  suppressed,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  reducing  ion  NH^O'  would  be  0-016iV,  so  that  for  iV/10 
hydroxylamine  the  velocity  would  be  0-306,  compared  with  0-61  for 
iV/10  ferrous  oxalate.  Another  comparison  where  the  hydrolysis  was 
checked  by  excess  of  alkali  gave  the  results  indicated  in  Table  VI. 

Hence  K  for  iV710-NHjO'  =  0-303,  in  good  agreement  with  the 
former  value. 

The  relative  velocities  of  development  by  the  ions  NHgO'  and 
Fe(Cj04)/  are  as  0-305  to  0061  or  as  5  to  1. 


Viscosity  of  the  Solution  and  Bate  qf-  Devdopmeni. 

The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  hydroxylamine  developer  showed  that 
the  viscosity  of  the  solution  had  little  or  no  influence  on  development. 
The  developer  was  iV/20  hydroxykunine  in  JV/20  caustic  soda. 
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(h)  With  S5  per  emf. 
(a)  Ko  akohoL  ^thjl  alcohol. 

I    3-0  50  4-5  1-0 

y    0-50        0-77  0*75  093 

jr=  0-0375  ir- 00375 

The  velocity  is  the  same.  According  to  Dunst&n  (Trans.,  1904,  80^ 
817),  the  viscosity  for  ethyl  alcohol — water  mixtures  gives  17^0*00891 
for  no  alcohol  and  17  =>  001851  for  24*7  per  cent,  by  weight  of  alcohol. 
Henoe  doubling  the  viscosity  did  not  influence  the  rate  of  development, 
which  agrees  with  the  view  that  in  general  the  invasion  or  rate  of 
entry  of  the  developer  into  the  film  is  much  faster  than  the  process  of 
development  itself. 

The  Devdaping  Equivalence  of  the  AHalie. 

Experiments  were  made  on  the  relative  developing  values  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  hydroxides  and  potassium  carbonate. 
For  the  plates  used,  the  value  of  y^  was  2  50.  The  alkali  solutions 
were  titrated  against  standard  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  100  c.c.  of 
developer  quantities  equivalent  to  10  c.c.  of  xY-alkali  taken  in  each 
case.  The  developer  was  5  c.c.  of  iT-hydroxylamine  hydrochloride, 
100  c.c.  of  i^-alkaU  to  100  c.c,  with  water.  With  potassium  carbonate, 
the  hydrochloride  was  just  neutralised  with  caustic  potash,  then 
100  c.c.  of  molecular  carbonate  solution  added. 

For  the  three  caustic  alkalis,  practically  identical  values  were 
obtained  for  the  densities  for  the  same  time  of  development,  so  that 
the  velocity  is  the  same  for  equimolecular  quantities;  that  is,  the 
developing  equivalence  of  the  alkalis  is  the  same  as  their  affinity 
constants  as  bases,  the  effect  depending  only  on  the  concentration  of 
hydroxyl  ions  (Nemst,  Theoretical  C/iem.,  4th  edition,  p.  512). 

Tablb  VII. 
NaOH.  KOH.  *   LiOH. 

*  A  -» 

i.  7.             K.  U  y,  K.  t.  7.            K, 

2-0  0-43  0040  2-0  0*64  0058            20  O'SO        0065 

30  0-88  0062 

4-0  1-01  0-056  4-0  0-96  0-053            4*0  0*97        0-063 

6-0  1.-08  0  049 

00  2'50.                             00  2*50  00  2*50 

K  =  0-052.  K  =  0-056.  JT  =  0-064. 

The  values  obtained  with  NjlO-K^CO^  were  : 

Hn  minutes  125  21-5  250  450 

y 0-36  0-66  0-81  1-19 

K 00055        0  0062        0-0067        0-0062 

Meanir-00062, 
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From  this  we  have  : 

OOSiV-KOH;    Jr-0054. 
OlOiT-KaCOg;  if- 00062. 

Assuming  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of 
hydroxyl  ions,  the  hydrolysis  of  potassium  carbonate  in  decinormal 
solution  is  calculated  to  be  5*4  per  cent.  For  sodium  carbonate, 
Shields  {Zeit,  physikal.  Chmn.^  1893,  12,  167),  by  the  saponification  of 
ethyl  acetate,  found  3*2  per  cent.,  and  Koelichen  {UM.^  1900,33,  173), 
by  the  velocity  of  acetone  condensation,  obtained  2*2  per  cent.  The 
alkalinity  of  fi-ee  hydroxylamine  itself  introduces  an  error  in  the  fore- 
going method,  but  the  result  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  developing 
value  of  carbonates  and  similar  salts  simply  depends  on  their  hydrolysis 
and  the  hydroxyl  ions  formed  thereby. 

Quinol. 

As  a  developer,  quinol  has  certain  peculiarities ;  the  image  appears 
slowly,  but  then  gains  density  with  increasing  rapidity.  The  velocity 
measurements  indicate  an  initial  induction,  while  in  some  cases, 
especially  with  deficiency  of  alkali,  there  is  a  regression  of  the  inertia,  the 
value  of  logi  not  reaching,  the  ferrous  oxalate  value  until  an  advanced 
stage  of  development,  an  effect  also  produced  by  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture below  the  normal  20^.  Also  the  retardation  by  bromide  is  great, 
as  will  be  shown  later.  The  facts  point  to  an  initially  low  chemical 
velocity,  the  potential  of  the  system  increasing  as  metallic  silver  is 
deposited  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1311)  and  as  the  quinone  first  formed  is 
destroyed  by  alkali  and  sulphite  (Part  I).  Hence  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  concordant  and  reliable  measui'ements  for  low 
degrees  of  development,  where  the  law  of  constant  density  ratios  is  not 
always  followed.     The  following  are  the  data  obtained  : 

•     Table  VIII. 

The  concentration  of  alkali  was  constant,  that  of  the  quinol  varied. 

t  =  time  in  minutes,     ta  =  time  of  appearance  of  image. 

Concentration    Concentration  of 
of  quinol.  caustic  soda.  Rale  of  development.  /«. 

e-016i\r  0-0485i\^         t  H'b  9-0  1-3 

•>  0-45  0-80 

Q026N  0-0485A'         <  30  4*0      5*0      S'O  1*0 

7  0-516  0-645  0-735  1-15 

0-025JV  0-0485J\'         t  3-5  4'6      5*0      S'O  I'O 

7  0-50  0-68    0-73     1-04 

0-050y  0-0485A'         ^  8  0  4*0      6-0      7*0  1-0 

7  0-41  0-66    0-89     I'OO 

0-lOO.V  0-0485A'         t  40  4  5      6*0      8*0      9*0  13 

7  0-34  0-45    0-61     0-7e    0945 

0-200iV  0-0486.V         t  4  5  70  1-5 

7  0-515  Q-835 
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Table  IX. 

CJoncentration  of  quinol  constant  at  0-025iV  and  0-lOOiV. 

CoDoentnition 

Concenti-ation 

of  qainol 

of  eauatic  soda. 

Kat«  of  development 

u. 

0(>26Ar 

0-194A' 

t    40      7-0 
y    0-65     100 

0  96 

0025^ 

0097A^ 

t    4-0      6-0      6-0      80 
7    0-50    0686  0-87     1-03 

1-00 

0025iV 

0  0485iV^ 

t    86      4-6      6-0      8-0 
7    0-60    0-68    0-78     1  04 

1-00 

0-025  JV 

0-0194A^ 

t  14-0     17-0    21-0     31  0 
7    0-48    0-73    0-79    116 

8-00 

O-IOOAT 

0-0194JV 

i  11-0     150    20-0    26  0 
7     0  44     0-69     0-875  1*04 

2-51 

0-lOOiV 

0-097iV 

t    2-0      30      4-0      6-0 
7    0-54     0-85     1-00    1-23 

0-51 

OIOO.V 

0-0485.V 

t    4-0      4-5      6-0      8-0 

90 

1-3 

- 

7     0-34     0-45    061     075 
Curve  2. 

0-945 

/ 


-■^ 


Time  in  minutes, 

A,  N/QO  soJiam  hydroxide,  N/65  qainol.     B,  i^/20  sodium  hydroxide,  A740  quinol. 

A/20      „ 

a  iV/20  „  A710      „         A  iV/20  „  NI6        „ 

The  experiments  with  constant  N/'20  alkali  and  increasing  quinol 
give  a  curious  result ;  up  to  JV/iO  quinol,  the  velocity  is  proportional  to 
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the  quinol  concentration,  but  at  N/iO  a  maxinrmm  is  reached,  the  rate 
for  ^/20  quinol  being  the  same,  i\7^^  *  lower  value,  and  y/b  a  lower 
value  than  iV}'20,  but  greater  than  N/iO, 

Relation  of  Velocity  to  Alkali  Concentration. — With  N[iO  quinol, 
increase  of  alkali  up  to  Nj^O  alkali  increased  the  velocity  at  a  some- 
what greater  rate  than  the  concentration,  but  it  attains  a  maximum  for 
1  molecule  of  quinol  to  2  of  alkali ;  this  agrees  with  the  view  that  the 
developing  ion  is  C^H^O^"  from  the  dibasic  salt,  CgH^(ONa)j,  but  the 

CURVK  3. 


.S    -5 


0  10  20  W 

Tim9  in  minutes, 

N/iO  quinol  in  A'/SO,  A720,  N/IO,  N/5  sodium  hydroxide. 

fact  that  further  addition  of  alkali  has  no  influence  on  the  velocity 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  hydrolysis  is  small.  This  is  surprising,  as 
quinol  is  a  very  weak  acid  (U.  Bader,  Zeit.  physikal.  Chem,,  1889,  0, 
291).  Its  behaviour  is  similar  to  that  of  a  pseudo-acid  (Hantzsch,  Ber,^ 
1899,  35^  576),  that  is,  a  weak  acid  the  salts  of  which  show  abnormally 
low  hydrolysis.  According  to  Hantzsch,  this  is  characte^tic  of  a 
tautomeric  change  in  the  acid  molecule,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
thAtBalyand  Ewbank  (Trans.,  *  1 905,  87,  1354),  from  a  study  of  its 
absorption  spectrum,  attribute  tautomerism  to  quinol. 
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The  Velociiy  Function, 

For  the  steady  period,  the  results  agree  fairly  well  with  the  ex- 
ponential formula. 


Table  X. 

0026Ar.C^H.(OH),  in 
00485ir.NaOH. 


t  (time  in 
minutes). 

8-0 

8-5 

40 

4-5 

6  0 

8  0 


y- 

0-61 
0-50 
0-65 
0-68 
0-73 
110 


K=l/t\Qg- 


7oo 


7oo 
0-038 
0-033 
0-088 
0  036 
0  086 
0  088 


00  2'18      ir=00365mean 

For  010A^-O.H4(OH)a  with  maximum 


alkali  ^=0*146. 


Table  XL 


OlOiV-quinol  in  0  097iV-alkali. 


t. 

20 
8  0 
4  0 
6-0 


7« 

0-64 
0-86 
1-00 
1-23 


K. 

0062 
0071 
0-066 
0  060 


2-18     Jr=  0-065  mean. 


Cttrvb  4. 


J2.  1 
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1. 
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1 

t            -r       - 

-t-      Z    - 
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'* 

-4       4       - 

t            t 
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y^ 

t       4'                 . 

y 

t       t            ^^ 

r 

-i'  7    ^^- 

4   t   ^"^   - 

1-4  y^ 

tt-/ 

tt/       : 

nz 

2 

0 

Time  in  miniUes, 
N/10  quinol  in  N/SO,  iV/20,  A/10  sodium  hydroxide. 

With  two  molecules  of  iV^/5-alkali,  JT-OISO,  in  sufficiently  good 
agreement.     Compared  with  ferrous  oxalate,  for  iV/lO  solution  we  have 
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K  (quinol)  -0146,  K  (ferrous  oxalate)  —  0*061,  or  per  gram-molecule 
the  quinol  velocity  is  2*4. 


Table  XII. — Infiuenc-e  of  Temperature, 
At  11-0°,  0-05  iVT-quinol  in  0-485  iV-alkali. 


8  minutes 
13       .. 


y  =  0-483 
7  =  0750 
7  =  2-18 


logi  =  1*65 
logi  =c  1*30 
logt  =,1-25 


K  at  20°  =  0036,  K  at  1P  =  00138,  hence  the  temperature-coefficient 

ir+io° 


for  10° 


s 2*8,     Tlie  marked  regression  in  the  inertia  at  IP  in- 


dicates a  low  free  energy  in  the  reaction. 

p-Aminop/ienol  is  used  photographically  as  ^*rodinal."  For  these 
experiments,  the  hydrochloride  was  used  ;  it  was  purified  by  precipita- 
tion with  pure  strong  h}\irochloric  acid  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over 
lime.  jt>-Aminophenol  is  an  amphoteric  electrolyte  similar  to  hydroxy  1- 
amine,  and  its  salts  with  strong  acids  may  be  titrated  with  caustic 
alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  The  characteristics  of 
the  aminophenols  in  development  are  just  the  opposite  to  those  of 
quinol.  The  image  appears  rapidly,  there  being  no  lag  in  the  lower 
tones,  so  that  the  law  of  constant  density  ratios  is  followed  from  the 
start,  but  the  velocity  diminishes  very  rapidly  from  the  commencement, 
and  the  course  of  the  reaction  varies  somewhat  with  the  dilution  and 
composition  of  the  solution,  so  that  comparable  velocity  measurements 
on  an  even  scale  are  not  easily  obtained. 


Table  XIII. 

• 

Effect  of  Alkalu 

CuQcentration 

of  aminophenol. 

0-020.V 

0-020A' 

CoDcentration 
of  alkali.                     Rate  of  development. 
0-0150Ar            t    1-0      2-0      8-0      50       « 

7    0-297  0-48    064    0-865  2-18 
0-025.V               t    0-50    1-0      20      5*0         ^ 
7    0-27    0-46    0-68    108 

0-050  A' 
Q'Q50N 

0•050^'              t    0-50    2-0      4-0      S'O 
7    0-42    079    1-25    I'SO 
0-020Ar              t    0-50    10      2-0      4*0      6-0 
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Effect  of  Dilution. 


Concentration 

Concentration 

of  aminophenoL 

of  alkali. 

Rate  of  development. 

0-lOiV 

0-lOiV 

t 

10      2-0      8-0      6  0 

y 

0-79    1-25     1-60    1-80 

0-06A^ 

0  05iV 

t 

O-SO    2-0      4  0      8  0 

y 

0-42    0-79     1-25     1-50 

0026iV 

0-025iV 

t 

7 

0-50    1-0      2-0       50 
0-27     0-50    0-70     104 

Effect  of  Temperature, — OOSiV-aminophenol  in  0  02iV-alkali. 

Atir  t  1-6  3-0  logi  =  1-20 

y  0-62  0-81 

At20*'  t  0*50  1-0  2-0       log!  =   1*20 

y  0-32  0-63         I'OO 

From  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  velocity  is  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  alkali,  and  nearly 
inversely  proportional  to  the  volume  when  alkali  and  reducer  are 
in     equimolecular     proportions,     whilst     the     temperature-coefficient 

Ar+io°/ir-i-5. 

Table  XIV. 

I'ime  of  Appearance  and  Concentration  (see  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1905, 
Series  A,  76,  228). 

These  results  are  for  an  equimolecular  mixture. 

Concentration. 
jV/20 

N/iO 
JV/80 

ivr/160 

iV/820 
A7640 

The  initial  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  down  to 
iV7400,  and  then  falls  off  more  rapidly. 

The  Velocity  Function. — ^The  velocity  decreases  very  rapidly  with  the 
time,  and  the  exponential  formula  only  holds  for  a  brief  early  stage. 
But  since  the  density  ratios  are  constant,  it  appears  that  the  develop- 
ment is  still  the  same  function  of  the  density  of  the  image.  The 
divergence  seems  to  be  due  to  the  following  cause.  The  rate  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  fihn  development  is  so  fast  that  it  becomes  as  rapid  of 
more  rapid  than  the  invasion  or  penetration  of  the  developer,  so  that 
the  concentration  of  developer  in  the  film  is  continually  lowered.  This 
makes  a  comparison  with  ferrous  oxalate  somewhat  difficult,  as  the 


Ta  in  seconds. 

Volume. 

Ta/y. 

6-0 

ro 

5-00 

10-3 

2-0 

6-15 

21-0 

4-0 

.5-25 

39-6 

8  0 

4-90 

81-0 

16-0 

5-08 

247-4 

32  0 

-7-75 
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ratio  varies.  Taking  for  dynamical  purposes  an  initial  or  maximnm 
velocity,  we  have  for  yO-5  (about  20  per  cent.)  at  20°, 

Z  for  0-02iV-aminophenol  =*0-110. 

K  „    OlOiT-aminophenol  -0-550. 

JST  „    O-lOiV^-ferrous  oxalate  =  0-061. 

So  that  per  gram-molecule,  f7-aminophenol  develops  nine  times  as  fast 
as  the  oxalate. 

Meihyl-^^^xminaphmol  ("  metol ")  is  used  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate, 
(H0-CeH,-NH-CH8)„HjS0,. 

Measurements  at  20°  for  0-05iV^-"  metol "  in  0-023''-alkali  gave 
t  0-5,  10,  1-5,  20;  y  033,  0-44,  0-55,  0-72. 

Comparison  with  "rodinal"  showed  that  the  velocity  was  ahnost 
the  same,  K  being  053  for  NjlO-^''  metol."  The  temperature-coefficient 
^+107^  was  1-20. 

Affinity,  Reduction-potential,  and  Bromide  Senntivenese, 

The  velocity-constant  is  no  measure  of  the  affinity  of  a  reaction  and 
especially  so  in  heterogeneous  reactions  owing  to  the  question  of 
difPiision.  In  reductions,  the  true  measure  of  the  affinity  of  the 
reducer  is  its  reduction-potential  (compare  Fredenhagen,  Zeit.  anorg, 
C/wm.,  1902,  29,  396). 

For  development  we  have  the  general  equation  A'  + Ag'  Z^H'  +  Ag^ 
and  at  equiUbrium  [B"[Ag  '^  I[[hlAg  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1310),  the 

free  energy  being  given  by  the  expression  F^RTlogTs.,  r  a  ^  .  Separat- 
ing the  factors,  the  potential  of  an  ion  J?",  which  passes  to,  a  higher 
stage  of    oxidation   R',   is  given  by   the  form  A  =  RTiogF^y  which 

measures  its  reduction-potential  (Peters,  Zeit  phyeikal.  Ohem.,  1898, 
26,  193).  If  the  value  [R^/[R'  will  not  naturally  reach  such  a  limit 
that  forces  [Ag7[Ag  past  a  certain  value  such  that  metallic  silver  is 
precipitated  from  solution,  the  reducer  is  too  weak  to  act  as  a  developer. 
Since  [Ag  is  constant  for  the  same  exposure  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1325), 
this  minimum  value  depends  on  [Ag*  and  hence  on  the  concentration  of 
the  halide  ion,  as  well  as  its  nature,  so  that  stronger  reducers  are 
required  for  bromide  than  for  chloride  plates. 

Dependence  qf  Reduction-potential  on  Concentration  and  Alkali. 

Where  the  reducer,  as  in  alkaline  development^  is  the  anion  of  a 
weak  acid,  its  concentration  is  increased  both  by  increasing  the 
concentration  of  alkali  and  acid,  and  hence  also  its  reduction-potential. 
But  by  virtue  of  certain  side  reactions,  the  alkali  may  further  augment 
the   reduction-potential    and    the    reducer-acid   diminish   it^   for  the 
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addition  of  the  primary  oxidation  product  should,  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  passage,  decrease  the  reduction-potential  and  the  free 
energy.  But  alkali  removes  the  oxidation  product^  which  is  not  stable 
under  the  conditions  of  development  (Part  I).  If,  therefore,  the  acid- 
reducer  be  in  such  excess  as  to  lower  considerably  the  concentration  of 
free  hydroxyl  ions,  it  may  diminish  the  free  energy  of  the  reaction,  and 
so  cause  a  retardation  of  development.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  electrically  the  reduction-potentials  of  organic 
reducers  in  alkaline  solution,  and  this  was  confirmed  experiment- 
ally. In  agreement  with  Fredenhagen  (loc.  oit.)  the  potential  of  a 
reducing  agent  is  indeterminate  unless  a  definite  concentration  of  its 
oxidation  product  be  present.  Abegg  (Eder*s  Jahrhuch  PhoLj  1904,  p.  1) 
proposed  to  characterise  the  reducing  energy  of  a  developer  by  the  con- 
centration of  bromide  it  could  just  overcome.  This  static  method 
cannot,  however,  be  used  for  organic  reducers  for  the  reasons  just 
explained.  A  dynamic  method  is  preferable,  since  the  practical 
developing  energy  is  a  function  of  its  natural  potential  as  defined 
above  and  of  the  stability  or  time  of  existence  of  its  oxidation 
product.  The  method  employed  was  to  determine  the  depression  of 
density  produced  at  a  given  degree  of  development  for  a  given 
concentration  of  bromide,  and  compare  the  same  with  that  for  ferrous 
oxalate.  For  this,  the  numerical  relations  were  known  (Trans.,  loc.  cit.). 
AZ),  the  constant  depression,  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of 
bromidion  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  time  of  development. 
AZ)  =  a[Br/<  for  ferrous  oxalate,  whilst 

Hence,  if  the  depression  with  the  other  developer  be  measured,  then 
the  concentration  of  bromide  necessary  to  produce  with  ferrous  oxalate 
the  same  depression  at  the  same  degree  of  development  y  can  be 
calculated,  and  this  affords  a  numerical  comparison  of  the  developing 
energy  compared  with  ferrous  oxalate ;  the  results  are  as  follows  * 

Ferrous  Oxalate.— Plsitea  A.     K» 0061,  y^o  - 218. 

Depression  in  three  minutes*  development :  from  the  curves  : 

AZ>  =  y(logto  -  logt)  =  0-645(1  -75  -  1  -30) «  0290  in  iVyiOO  bromide. 

EydroxyhMnine : 

AD  ^  y(logto  -  logt)  =  0-645(1  -45  -  1  -25)  =  0-1 29  in  i\7200  bromide. 

Ferrous  OxalaU.—^riea  B  of  plates.     jK'-0046,  ja^  =  2-50. 

Depression  in  three  minutes'  development :  A7IOO  bromide : 

AZ>-y(logto-logt)  =  0-74(l-80-l-25)«0-410  at  y-0-74. 
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.  QuivoL — Four  minutes  in  ^/20  quinol  and  N/lOO  bromide  : 
AZ>  =  0-85(2-25  -  l-55)-0-595  at  y  =  0-85. 
Six  minutes : 

AZ>  =  0-97(1  -60  - 1  -25)  =  0-340  at  y  =  0-97. 
p-Aminapfte7ioL — ^Three  minutes  in  iV720  />-aminophenol : 
AZ>  -  0-64(1 -40  -  1 -20)  =  0-1 28  at  y- 0-64. 

Reducing  these  results  by  the  formulae  given  we  obtain  the  value  of 
[Br',  which  pi*oduced  the  same  depression  with  ferrous  oxalate  as  for 
the  reducer  in  question.     The  following  are  the  data. 

Concentrations  of  bromide  producing  the  same  depression  as  with 
ferrous  oxalate:  FeC204,  0  01  OiV  potassium  bromide;  NH^OH,  001 13A^ 
potassium  bromide  ;  C^'Bi^(OU\{p),  0-0052^7  +  0-0073^'at  34  and  40 
per  cent,  development  respectively  ;  NHj"CgH/OH(p),  0*034  zV. 

These  numbers  express  the  i-elative  reducing  energies  of  the 
developers  compared  with  ferrous  oxalate.  It  will  be  seen  that 
"rodinal"  is  the  most  energetic,  quinol  the  least. 

Summary, 

The  complete  results  may  be  numerically  tabulated  as  follows  : 

AT  =  Velocity  of  development  in  N/IO  solution  at  20®. 

i?  =  Reducing  power,  that  is,  the  number  of  molecules  of  silver 
bromide  reduced  by  one  molecule  of  reducer. 

^=  Efficiency,  or  velocity  compared  with  ferrous  oxalate  divided  by 
reducing  power. 

I'.C.  =  Temperature  coefficient  or  K+  W/K. 

^=  Energy,  that  is,  concentration  of  bromide  producing  the  same 

retardation  as  i^/ 100  bromide  with  ferrous  oxalate. 

Developer.  M.     '     AT.  E,  T.C,        F. 

Ferrous  oxalate,  FeCCjOJa" 1        0-061        100        1-70    O'OIAT    =1-00 

Hydroxylamine,  NH,0' 1        0-305        6  0  2-10    0  011S.V=1-18 

Quinol,  CeHA"   2       0146        1-2  280    0-0062iV=0-52 

0-0078A^=0-78 

p-Aminophenol,  CeH4<^'jj, (2)»     0650        4-5  1*5      0034iV  =3-4 

Methy  l-j7-am  i  nopheno] , 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  O^W  1         —  —  —  — 

*  Varies  with  concentration  from  1  to  2. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  sincere  thanks  to  Professor  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  for  his  interest  in  the  investigation. 

v^        Chemical  Department, 
\  Univkrsity  College, 

GowER  Street, 

LONDOK. 
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hVlIl. -^Fischer's  Salt  and  its  Decomposition  hy  Heat. 

By  Pbapulla  Chandra  Ray. 

To  the  potassium  cobaltinitrite,  named  after  its  discoverer,  is  generally 
assigned  the  formula  Kfio^il^O^^^.^Kfi.  According  to  Sadtler, 
however,  "this  salt  can  be  formed  with  iUfi,  3HjO,  21120,  HgO,  or 
anhydrous,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution 
used,  passing  in  colour  from  a  light  yellow  to  dark  greenish-yellow^  and 
that  in  consequence  of  such  dependence,  we  can,  in  most  preparations, 
fix  no  absolute  point,  but  are  liable  to  have  a  mixture  of  salts  of 
different  degrees  of  hydration"  {Anier,  J.  Scl,  1870,  [ii],  49,  192). 

Bosenheim  and  Koppel,  who  have  recently  investigated  the  subject, 
find  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  salt  in  a  state  of  purity  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  a  current  of  nitrous  anhydride — the  product  of  the  action  of 
arsenic  trioxide  on  nitric  acid — into  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite 
holding  in  suspension  cobalt  carbonate.  The  product  thus  secured  has 
the  formula  KgCoj(N02)i2  (Zeit,  anorg.  Chem.,  1898,  17,  35).* 

Although  my  immediate  object  in  view  has  been  to  study  the 
decomposition  products  of  this  compound  under  the  action  of  heat,  the* 
results  could  scarcely  be  relied  on  until  the  main  question  of  its  com- 
position was  satisfactorily  settled. 

The  following  methods  of  preparing  the  salt  were  therefore  ex- 
amined. 

I.  Preparation  of  tliA  DoxMe  Salt 

Method  A. — {a)  A  strong  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  was  added  to  a  fairly  concentrated  solution  of  cobalt 
chloride,  care  being  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  was  not  pre- 
cipitated. After  standing  overnight,  the  precipitate,  which  was  of  a 
L'ght  yellow  colour,  was  collected  on  the  filter  paper  and  washed,  first 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  acetate  and  then  with  90  per  cent, 
alcohol,  and  dried  by  being  allowed  to  remain  under  pressure  between 
the  folds  of  blotting  paper. 

(6)  The  method  was  much  the  same  as  above,  the  only  difference 
being  that  a  large  excess  of  potassium  nitrite  was  taken.  The  filtrate 
was  free  from  cobalt,  but  had  a  pale  green  colour,  due  to  traces  of 
nickel.     The  mother  liquor  in  both  (i)  and  (ii)  was  distinctly  acid. 

(c,  (i,  e)  A  systematic  study  of  the  composition  of  the  salt  was 
desirable;  with  this  object  in  view,  three  solutions  were  prepared: 
(1)  of  potassium  nitrite  of  sp.  gi\  of  127;  (2)  of  cobalt  chloride  of 
sp.  gr.  of  1*16^  and  (3)  of  acetic  acid  containing  25  per  cent,  of  glacial 
add  and  mixed  in  the  following  proportions. 

*  My  information  \a  derived  from  the  abstract  of  the  paper  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  430). 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  O  O 
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CoCLj 
No.       solution. 
I.        25  c.c. 


II.        25  C.C. 

III.  25  c.c. 

IV.  25  C.C. 


KNO2 

solutiou. 

25  C.C. 


50  C.c. 
25  c.c. 

50  c.c. 


Acid 

solution. 

5  c.c. 


6  c.c. 


10  c.c. 


10  c.c. 


Remarks. 

Colour  of  the  salt:  greenish- 
yellow.  Mother  liquor:  pink, 
showing  the  presence  of  excess  of 
cobalt.  Reaciion :  very  feebly 
acid=(^ 

Mother  liquor  gave  faintly  al- 
kaline reaction;  the  sample  was 
consequently  rejected. 

Colour  of  the  salt :  pale  yellow. 
Mother  liquor:  pink, ^ but  less  so 
than  in  No.  I.  Reaction  dis- 
tinctly acid=d 

Colour  of  the  salt :  dark  green- 
ish-yellow. Mothor  liquor:  pale 
green,  free  from  cobalt,  with  feebly 
acid  reaction =e. 


For  convenience  of  reference,  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  different 
preparations  are  presented  below  in  a  tabulated  form. 


Designation 

of 
preparation. 


Percentage  of 


Co. 
13-42 


14-04 
13-45 

13-67 


K. 
25-12 


4-31 


12-68        24-85        848 


25-14 
25-2 

25-18 


3  08 
2-90 

2-56 


Remarks. 

Theory  for  Coa(  NOj)^,  6  KNO„ 8  H^O  re- 
quires Co  =  12-67;  K  =  24*99;  H.0  = 
6-75;  N  =  l7-90.* 

Theory  for  Co,(NOa)fl,6KNOa,4H,0  i«. 
quires  Co  =  12-84  ;  K=24-52;  H.0  = 
7-53;  N  =  17-54. 

Theory  for  the  dihydrated  salt  requires 
Co  =  12-82;  K  =  26-48;  HjO  =  3-91. 

Theory  for  the  monohydrated  salt  re- 
quires Co  =  1307  ;  K  =  25-99 ;  H,0=l-99. 


*  (Co  =  59;  0  =  16;  Richards  and  Baxter.) 


It  will  be  seen  that,  judged  by  the  percentage  of  water  alone, 
preparation  a  approximates  to  a  salt  with  3  molecules  of  water, 
and  h  to  one  with  4  molecules  of  water,  whilst  d  and  t  would  lie 
between  a  mono-  and  a  di-hydrated  salt.  Two  more  preparations 
according  to  methods  described  under  a  and  h  gave  the  percentages  of 
water  as  6*35  and  5*64  respectively.  As  all  these  preparations  wer^ 
simply  air-dried,  the  percentage  of  water  seemed  to  be  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  accident,  depending  on  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere.  The  percentage  of  cobalt  came  out  invariably  too  high, 
and  potassium  as  a  rule  too  low.  As  the  method  of  analysis  was  one 
which  admitted  of  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  (see  footnote  on  p.  554), 
this  anomaly  could  not  be  explained.  Another  series  of  preparations 
was  undertaken,  in  which  special  care  was  taken  to  obtain  as  pure  a 
product  as  possible.  Ordinary  cobalt  chloride,  as  supplied  in  the 
laboratories  and  labelled  <<  pure,"  was  dissolved  in  water  and  treated 
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with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  order  to  remove  any  traces  of  the 
metals  of  the  copper  group  {Chem.  I^ews,  1898,  77,  22).  The 
filtrate  was  evaporated  down  to  a  small  bulk,  from  which,  on  standing 
overnight,  cobalt  chloride  crystallised  out.  In  some  cases,  the  cobalt 
solution  was  fractionated  with  ammonia,  although,  as  pointed  out  by 
Richards  and  Baxter,  this  method  is  of  doubtful  advantage  {Chem, 
News,  1900,  81,  140). 

A  concentrated  solution  of  cobalt  chloride  thus  purified  was  acidified 
with  acetic  acid  and  an  insufficient  amount  of  potassium  nitrite 
solution  added  to  it.  The  precipitate  was  collected  after  eighteen  hours 
and  washed  as  before,  but  dried  in  the  steam  oven.*  The  mother 
liquor,  which  was  distinctly  rose-coloured,  was  now  treated  with  a 
solution  of  pure  potassium  nitrite  to  which  acetic  acid  had  been  just 
previously  added.  The  precipitate  collected  after  twenty-four  hours 
was  washed  and  dried  exactly  as  above.  The  mother  liquor  was  still 
decidedly  of  a  rose  colour.  This  time  a  sufficient  excess  of  potassium 
nitrite  acidified  with  acetic  acid  was  once  more  added,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  precipitate  was  cpllected  as  usual.  The  mother  liquor  was  now 
found  to  be  faintly  green  owing  to  the  presence  of  nickel.  The 
analyses  of  the  three  successive  fractions  a,  ^,  and  y  are  given  below. 
It  will  be  noted  that-  although  formed  under  widely  varying  conditions 
their  composition  remains  practically  constant. 


/8. 


i. 

ii. 

i. 

ii. 

Co    ..  .. 

13-26 

13-19 

Co     

13-34 

13-49 

IL 

25-03 

25-02 

K 

2417 

24-10 

H,0 

6-30 

6-40 

H,0 

— 

— 

/■    ■  * X  Theory  for 

i.  11  Co,(NO^e.6KN0^3HjO. 

Co    13-88  13-32                       12*57 

K 24-51  24-60                        24-99 

H,0     4-75  4-80                         5-76 

In  determining  the  composition  of  the  salt,  the  percentages  of  the 
two  metals  and  of  water  have  been  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence,  but 
several  estimations  of  nitrogen  have,  however,  been  made,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  second  portion  of  this  paper. 

The  most  favourable  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  above 
investigation  seems  to  be  that  a  salt  of  the  composition  of 

Co3(N03)e,6KN02,3H:,0 
is   uniformly  formed,  but  that  it  carries  down  with  it  traces  of  an 
oxide  of  cobalt,   thus  increasing  the  percentage  of  this  metal  and 

*  At  100°,  this  compound  does  not  undergo  decomposition. 

oq2 
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lowering  that  of  potassium.*  Preparations  d  and  e  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  go  to  support  Sadtler's  viewSi  namelji  that  the  hydration  and 
colour  of  the  salt  depend  on  the  concentration  of  the  solutions  used. 

B.  Rosenheim  and  Koppd^e  Method, 

The  products  of  this  method  of  preparation  had  a  more  attractive 
colouri  with  all  the  gradations  of  tint  varying  from  orange-yellow  to 
lemon-yellow.  The  analyses  of  several  distinct  preparations  are  given 
below ; 


1. 


Co.. 
K  .. 


13-56 
24*00 


11. 


1.        11. 
Co..  13-66  13-64 
K...     —       — 


III. 


Co... 
K  ... 
HaO. 


i.        ii.        iii. 
13-68  18-78  1371 
24  01     —       — 

453     _       — 


IV. 


i.        ii.        ill. 
Co...  18-68  13*60  13-70 
K  ...  240    24-01     — 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  cobalt  in  this  series  of  preparations  is  even 
much  higher  and  the  potassium  correspondingly  lower  than  in  those  of 
method  A,  and  the  conclusion  which  has  already  been  drawn  is 
further  confirmed. 

A  modified  method  was  found  to  give  better  results.  Kitrous 
fumes  were  passed  into  water  holding  in  suspension  cobalt  carbonate 
until  a  perfectly  bright,  clear,  rose-coloured  solution  was  obtained.  A 
solution  of  potassium  nitrite  was  mmilarly  treated  until  red  fumes  began 
to  be  evolved.  The  latter  was  then  added  to  the  former  and  the 
mixture  set  aside  until  the  mother  liquor  became  quite  quiescent. 
The  precipitate  was  washed  as  usual  and  dried  in  the  steam  chamber. 


Found. 


Co  

i. 

13-09 

ii. 
12-96 

K 

HoO 

24-39 
4-31 

24-37 

Theory  for 

Co,(NOa)6,6KNOa. 

13-34 

26-52 


Judged  by  the  percentage  of  cobalt  alone,  one  would  naturally  take 
this  last  preparation  to  be  anhydrous,  yet  not  only  is  the  percentage  of 
potassium  too  low,  but  the  salt  is  found  to  be  actually  hydrated.  In 
fact  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  trihydrated  salt. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Eosenheim  and  KoppePs  method  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  one,  and  that 
jit    really   yields  a   trihydrated    salt    contaminated   as  before   with 

preciable  quantities  of  some  oxide  of  cobalt. 

e  potassium  acetate  solation  with  which  the  salt  has  to  be  ¥ra8hed  is  not 
complelfcply  removed  when  subsequcDtly  treated  with  alcohol.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  the 
percentagB  of  potassium  comes  out  higher  rather  than  lower. 
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II.  Deeomposition  by  Heat,     [With  Atul  Chandba  GaSguli.] 

Erdmann  found  that  Fischer's  salt  on  heating  evolved  nitrous  acid.* 
The  method  of  experiment  followed  was  exactly  the  same  as  already 
described  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  180).  As,  however,  no  Citrous  fumes 
were  evolved,  the  interposition  of  the  glass  spiral  packed  with  glass 
beads  previously  moistened  with  caustic  potash  solution  was  obviated. 
It  was  found  that  the  decomposition  proceeded  according  to  the 
following  equation  : 

Co2(NOj)g,6KN02,3HjO  =  Qof>^  +  6N0  +  SKNOg  +  SKNOj  +  3H,0. 

In  other  words,  half  the  amount  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  salt  is 
given  off  as  nitric  oxide,  t    At  the  same  time  an  internal  oxidation 

takes  place. 

Fonnd,  Calculated. 

Nitrogen,  total    17'15*  17*90 

,,         as  nitric  oxide  8*85  8'95 

*  The  total  nitrogen  was  estimated  according  to  Dumas'  method  and  varied  in 
the  several  preparations  from  16*82  to  17*48  per  cent. 

This  result  represents  the  mean  of  more  than  a  dozen  experiments. 
After  the  reaction  was  over,  the  residue  was  exhausted  with  hot  water, 
and  the  filtrate  on  analysis  gave  the  remaining  half  of  nitrogen  made 
up  of  equal  proportions  of  nitratic  and  nitritic  nitrogen.  Traces  of 
nitric  oxide  begin  to  be  given  off  below  200°.  At  203°,  the  evolution 
proceeded  regularly  but  very  slowly,  the  reaction  not  being  completed 
in  less  than  eight  hours.  The  most  favourable  temperature  was  found 
to  lie  between  210°  and  215°.  If  the  salt  is  heated  in  an  air-bath 
instead  of  in  a  vacuum,  the  whole  of  the  potassium  nitrite  is  converted 
into  nitrate.  In  this  case,  the  nitric  oxide  previously  set  free 
evidently  acts  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 

III.  The  Analysis  of  Fisch&r'a  Salt. 

Cobalt  is  often  separated  from  nickel  and  other  metals  in  the  form 
of  this  salt.  The  estimation  of  cobalt  and  of  potassium  involves  a 
tedious  and  laborious  process.  The  latest  authoritative  work 
(Moissan,  Chimie  Minerale,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  152  and  200)  gives  a  method 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  employed  by  me  eighteen  years 
ago  in  the  analysis  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  potassium  sulphate,  t     With 

*  **Es  entwickelt  dabei  saltpetrige  saure"  {J.  pr.  Chem,,  1866,  97,  401). 

t  The  nittic  oxide  was  Invariably  found  to  contain  traces  of  carbon  dioxide,  no 
doubt  from  the  decomposition  of  potassium  acetate,  which  adheres  tenaciously  to  the 
double  salt.  n 

X  "  Conjugated  sulphates  of  the  copper-magnesium  group  "  (Proc,  Boy,  Edinburgh^ 
1888). 
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the  experience  gained  in  the  present  investigation,  the  following 
expeditious  method  was  devised.  The  salt  is  weighed  out  in  a  crucible 
which  is  placed  in  an  air-hath  at  a  temperature  of  215 — 220^  for  aboot 
a  couple  of  hours  or  less.  The  residue  in  the  crucible  is  then  transferred 
to  a  porcelain  basin  and  repeatedly  washed  by  decantation  with  boiling 
water  before  being  collected  on  the  filter,  care  being  taken  not  to  wash 
it  further  at  this  stage,  as  otherwise  the  oxide  has  a  tendency  to  ran 
through.  Traces  of  oxide  which  adhere  to  the  basin  should  be  wiped 
off  by  means  of  a  moistened  filter  paper.  The  cobalt  is  estimated 
according  to  Rose's  method.  The  reduced  metal  may  be  washed  onoe 
more  with  hot  water  to  remove  traces  of  alkali  and  again  reduced  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  difference 
in  weight  after  this  treatment  seldom  exceeds  a  milligram;  the 
potassium  in  the  filtrate  is  weighed  as  sulphate.  The  chief 
recommendation  of  the  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  ammonium  sulphide,  caustic  alkali,  or  of  any  reagent 
whatever.  To  judge  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  foregoing  tables  of  analyses. 

Cbemioal  Labobatort, 

Pbbsidbnot  Collkgb. 
CALourrx, 


LIX. — The   Constitution  and  Properties  of  Acyl  Thio- 

cyanates. 

By  John  Hawthorne. 

In  connection  with  the  work  on  the  thiocarbimides  of  acid  radicles  and 
the  thiocarbamides  to  which  they  give  rise  by  interaction  with  bases 
(Dixon,  Trans.,  1896,  67,  1040 ;  1896,  09,  855,  1593  ;  1897,  71,  617; 
1899,76,375,  388;  1901,  79,  541;  1903,  83,84;  1904,  85,  807; 
Dixon  and  Doran,  Trans.,  1895,  67,  565;  Doran,  1905,  87,  331),  a 
paper  was  published  last  year  (Dixon  and  Hawthorne,  Trans.,  1905, 
87,  468)  in  which  the  behaviour  of  acetyl  **  thiocyanate  **  (Miquel, 
Ann,  Chim.  Phye,,  1877,  [v],  11,  295)  towards  aniline  at  different 
temperatures  was  studied  in  some  detail.  It  appeared  that,  at  low 
temperatures,  double  decomposition  occurs,  whereby  thiocyanic  acid 
is  produced,  OHg-CO-SCN +PhNH2  «  HSON  +  OHjOO-NHPh; 
whilst  at  high  temperatures  the  substances  unite  to  form  chiefly  an 
additive  compound,  acetylphenylthiocarbamide, 

CH^-OO-NCS  +  PhNH,  =  CHg-CO-NH-OS-NHPh. 
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At  iotermediate  temperatures,  the  prodacts  of  both  these  changes  are 
obtained,  the  relative  amounts  depending  on  the  temperature  of  inter- 
action ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  80^,  the  sulphur  of  the  **  thiocjanate  '' 
is  distributed  equally,  one  half  appearing  as  aniline  thiocyanate  and  the 
reoaainder  as  acetylphenylthiocarbamide. 

The  apparent  influence  of  temperature  on  the  capacity  of  acetyl 
'*  thiocyanate  "  to  react  as  such  or  as  thiocarbimide  being  so  very 
marked,  the  idea  suggested  itself,  to  inquire  whether  this  property 
depends  solely  on  the  temperature  or  to  some  extent  on  the  nature  of 
tbe  base  submitted  for  interaction,  or  of  the  acidic  radicle  of  the  ''  thio- 
cjanate."  Below  are  given  some  preliminary  results  on  the  effect  of 
sabstituting  o-toluidine  for  aniline  and  propionyl  for  the  acetyl  residue. 

Acetyl  **  Thiocyanaie  "  and  o-ToluidtTte. 

The  methods  employed  were  identical  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
former  paper  (loc,  dt.),  with  the  following  slight  differences. 

(a)  The  method  of  determining  the  combined  thiocyanio  acid  by 
standard  copper  sulphate  (Barnes  and  Liddle)  was  abandoned,  titration 
with  iiT/lO  caustic  alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  being 
found  equally  satisfactory. 

{b)  Determination  of  the  total  yield  of  products  by  direct  weighing 
was  impossible,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  crystallising  o-toluidine  thio- 
cyanate.  In  all  the  experiments  with  this  base  (except  those  at  high 
temperatures,  where,  the  yield  of  thiocyanate  being  small,  this  substance 
probably  remained  entangled  in  the  thiocarbamide),  two  distinct  pro- 
ducts of  interaction  were  obtained,  namely,  a  crystalline  solid  (a  mixture 
of  acetyl -o-tolylthioearbamide  and  aceto-o-toluidide)  which  remained 
suspended  in  the  solvents,  and  a  yellow  oil  which  settled  on  the  bottom 
of  the  flask,  and  which  consisted  of  o-toluidine  thiocyanate  together 
with  a  small  amount  of  dissolved  acetyl-o-tolyltbiocarbamide.  The 
solvents  and  suspended  solids  were  poured  on  to  a  Alter  and  the  oil 
washed  as  well  as  possible  with  ligroin,  which  dissolves  o-toluidine 
readily,  although  aniline  only  with  difficulty.  The  oil  was  then  treated 
with  water,  the  dissolved  thiocarbamide  being  deposited  from  solution ; 
this  precipitate  was  added  to  the  solids  already  filtered  off,  and  the 
whole  washed  with  water  until  free  from  thiocyanic  acid.  Filtrate  and 
residue  were  then  analysed  as  previously  described,  and  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  constituents,  as  det^ermined  by  analysis,  was  taken  to  be 
the  total  yield  obtained.  That  this  is  a  legitimate  procedure  is  seen  by 
glancing  at  the  table  in  the  previous  paper  for  the  aniline — acetyl  "  thio- 
cyanate" system,  where  the  mean  difference  between  the  total  by 
direct  weighing  and  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  different  products 
found  by  analysis  is  0*15  gram  on  about  10  grams. 
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(e)  In  the  former  paper,  the  experimental  results  were  shown  by 
curves  In  which  the  percentages  of  the  products  were  plotted  against 
temperature.  Although  this  method  of  plotting  shows  the  course  of  the 
reaction  sufficiently  clearly  for  each  individual  interaction,  it  is  not 
adapted  for  comparing  the  results  of  interactions  where  the  combining 
weight  of  acid  or  basic  radicle  differs  from  that  of  the  original  system. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the  CNS  group  indepen- 
dently of  these  combining  weights,  it  is  preferable  to  take  into  account 
merely  the  relative  weights  of  sulphur  as  calculated  from  the  propor- 
tions of  thiocarbamide  and  thiocyanate  respectively,  and  to  plot  these 
as  percentages  of  the  total  sulphur  present. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  summarised  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  for  each  temperature  : 

(i)  The  weight  of  o-toluidine  thiocyanate  found  in  the  aqueous  extract 
by  titration  of  the  thiocyanic  acid  with  ^/lO  caustic  potash. 

(ii)  The  total  weight  of  acetyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide  :  namely,  that 
found  in  the  residue  after  extraction  of  the  thiocyanate  by  water, 
together  with  the  small  amount  dissolved  by  the  water  and  the  quantity 
found  in  the  residue  from  the  hydrocarbon  solvents. 

(iii)  The  weight  of  sulphur  present  as  thiocyanate. 

(iv)  The  weight  of  sulphur  present  as  thiocarbamide. 

(v)  The  total  weight  of  sulphur  present  (sum  of  iii  and  iv). 

(vi)  The  percentage  of  thiocarbimidic  sulphur,  calculated  from  iv 
and  V. 

Temperature  12'.  40'.  70^  85'. 

i.  Weight  of  thiocyanate 2*017        1-983        0817        0*2772 

ii.  ,,  thiocarbamide    7*117        7*357        8*720        8*9500 

iii.  „  thiocyanic  sulphur    0*389        0*382        0*157        0*0544 

iv.          ,,          thiocarbimidic  sulphur...     1*094        1182        1*341        18770 
V.  Total  weight  of  sulphur  1*483        1*614        1*498        1*4314 

vi.  Percentage  of  thiocarbimidic  sulphur  73*8  74*7  89*6  96'3 

The  acetyl ''  thiocyanate  "  used  in  the  above  experiments  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  pure  sample  the  preparation  of  which  is  described  below 
(p.  566).     The  o-toluidine  (Kahlbaum's)  boiled  at  203—2047777  mm. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  connection  with  these  results,  that  they  do  not 
accord  with  the  observations  of  Doran  (Tran&,  1905,  87,  338),  who 
found  no  material  difference  between  the  yields  of  acetyl-o-tolyl- 
thiocarbamide  at   -  3°  and  at  the  boiling  point  of  benzene. 

On  recalculating  in  the  same  way  the  numbers  already  published  for 
the  aniline — acetyl  '^  thiocyanate  "  system,  and  plotting  them  together 
with  those  tabulated  above  for  the  o-toluidine  series,  the  curves  I  and  II 
are  obtained  on  the  following  diagram. 

In  the  system  o-toluidine— acetyl  "thiocyanate,"  sets  of  measurements 
were  made  at  a  few  temperatures  only,  the  object  being  not  to  determine 
ivith  precision  the  outline  of  the  curve^  but  merelv  to  ascertain  whether 
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it  would  coincide,  even  approximately,  with  that  derived  from  the 
corresponding  aniline  system.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is  manifest, 
for  the  o-tolaidine  curve  not  only  lies  considerahly  above  that  for  aniline, 
but  also  differs  from  it  in  shape. 

Propionyl  **  ThiocyawOe  "  and  Aniline, 

Amongst  other  ^factors  which  may  determine  the  part  played,  in 
given  circumstances,  by  an  acidic  *'  thiocyanate  "  is  the  nature  of  the 
radicle  attached  to  the   ONB  residue.     This  subject  also  is  being 
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(I)  MeCONCS  +  PhNHj.        (II)  MeCONCS+o-C^H^-NHa. 
(Ill)  EtCONCS  +  PhNH,. 

investigated  with  regard  to  the  effect,  if  any,  of  increased  combining 
weight  in  the  fatty  group,  but  so  far  the  propionyl  derivative  alone 
has  been  tested  at  different  temperatures,  the  base  selected  being 
aniline. 

The  only  noteworthy  difference  between  this  interaction  and  the 
previous  ones  was  due  to  the  much  greater  solubility  in  equal  parts  of 
benzene  or  toluene  and  ligroin  of  propionylphenylthiocarbamide  as 
compared  with  acetylphenylthiocarbamide  and  acetyl-o-tolylthio- 
parban^idcp      The  residue  left  on  evaporation  of    the  hydrocarbon 
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solvents  amounted  usually  to  about  1  gram  (as  against  0*1  to  0*3  gram 
in  the  former  cases)  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  propionylphenyl- 
thiocarbamide,  with  scarcely  any  propionanilide. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
and  the  percentages  of  thiocarbimidic  sulphur  are  plotted  as  curve 
III  on  the  preceding  diagram. 

Temperature 1$'.  60*.  95^  102% 

i.  Weight  of  thiocyanate    6*229  4*043  2-363  1*736 

ii.          „          thiocarbamide    1*202  2*567  6*680  4*998 

'  iii.          ,,          thiocyanic  sulphur    1*101  0-851  0*497  0*866 

iv.          ,,          thiocarbimidic  sulphur 0*185  0-893  0874  0*768 

V.  Total  weight  of  sulphur 1*286  1*244  1*371  1-183 

vi.  Percentage  of  thiocarbimidic  sulphur..  14*4  81*0  63*7  68  0 

From  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  acetyl 
and  propionyl  curves  fall  together ;  at  the  ordinary  ten^erature,  a  little 
more  thiocarbimidic  sulphur  was  found,  and  at  high  temperatures  a 
little  less,  than  where  acetyl  '*  thiocyanate  **  was  concerned,  but 
approximately  the  two  processes  were  comparable.  Change  of  the 
acidic  radicle  thus  appears  to  have  but  little  effect  on  the  course  of 
the  reaction.  Even  a  large  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  acid  radicle, 
provided  that  this  is  of  the  fatty  series,  appears  to  affect  only 
slightly  the  distribution  of  the  -sulphur,  so  far  at  least  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  result  of  the  following  single  experiment  with  stearyl 
^*  thiocyanate  "  and  aniline. 


Stea/ryl  "  ThiocyanaU  "  and  Aniline*     Stearylphenylthiocarhamide, 

The  failure  of  attempts  to  obtain  stearyl phenylthiocarbamide  having 
been  recorded  in  an  earlier  paper  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1896,  69,  1602),  it 
was  decided  to  repeat  the  experiments,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  results. 

For  this  purpose,  7 '5  grams  of  pure  stearyl  chloride  were  heated  on 
the  water-bath  with  dry  lead  thiocyanate  and  toluene  until  the  liquid 
ceased  to  show  the  presence  of  chlorine.  After  removal  of  the  lead 
salts  by  filtration,  the  solution  was  heated  to  boiling  (114°)  and 
mixed  quickly  with  2*9  grams  (1^  mols.)  of  aniline,  also  dissolved  in 
boiling  toluene.  Vigorous  interaction  took  place,  some  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  expelled,  and  solid  matter  separated  at  once;  the 
mi^ure  was  cooled,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ligroin  and 
filtei^d.  ^he  small  amount  of  solid  which  separated  was  found  to 
consist  of  aniline  thiocyanate  and  stearanilide,  with  practically  no 
thiocarWmide,  whilst  the  hydrocarbon  mother  liquors  left  on  evapora- 
tion in  t)ie  air  8*78  grams  (92  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield)  of  a  white 
solid,  which  contained   no  thiocyanic  acid,  and  which  proved  to  be 
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practically  pure  stearylphenylthiocarbamido.    After  twice  crystallising 
from  alcohol,  the  substance  melted  at  63—64°. 

0-3  gave  0-1688  BaSO^.    S  =  7-7. 

0-836  gave  0-0800  NH3  (by  Kjeldahrs  method).     N  =  6-7. 
OgjH^jONgS  requires  S  =  7*6 ;  N  =  6 '7  per  cent. 

Stearylphenylthiocarbamide,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long, 
white,  soft  needles,  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  hot 
ligroin,  or  hot  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  cold  ligroin  or  alcohol,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  Silver  nitrate  desulphurises  it  quickly  in  the 
cold,  alkatine  lead  tartrate  only  on  boiling.  Of  the  total  sulphur 
accounted  for  in  this  reaction,  93*5  per  cent,  appeared  as  stearyl* 
phenylthiocarbamide  and  only  6 '6  per  cent,  as  aniline  thiocyanate. 

Physical  JSxamination  of  Acetyl  "  Thiocyanate." 

It  now  remained  to  be  "seen  whether  the  isomeric  change  from 
thiocyanate  to  thiocarbimide,  which  in  several  cases  is  known  to  occur 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  might  in  the  case  of  acidic  derivatives  be 
conditioned  only  temporarily,  so  that  for  any  given  temperature  an 
equilibrium  could  exist  between  the  proportions  of  the  two  constituents. 
In  order  to  decide  this  point,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  substance 
when  not  undergoing  chemical  interaction,  that  is,  by  some  purely 
physical  means.  Of  such  methods,  the  most  suitable  appeared  to  be 
the  determination  of  the  molecular  refraction  for  light  of  known  wave- 
lenfth,  since  this  property  is  nearly  independent  of  the  temperature, 
and  the  value  for  a  doubly  linked  sulphur  atom  in  the  molecule  rises 
by  an  amount  which  can  easily  be  measured. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  acetyl "  thiocyanate,"  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  determine  by  direct  observation  of  certain 
known  thiocyanates  and  thiocarbimides  the  refraction  equivalents  of 
the  groups  -SON  and  -NCS,  and,  incidentally,  to  compare  the  results 
with  those  recorded  by  previous  observers. 

For  determining  the  indices  of  refraction,  a  Fulfrich  reflectometer, 
provided  with  a  heating  arrangement,  was  employed,  and  the  results 
were  plotted  on  a  scale  representing  single  degrees  of  temperature  and 
indices  of  refraction  to  the  third  decimal  place.  The  densities  of  the 
various  substances,  measured  either  by  means  of  a  specific  gravity 
flask  or  a  Sprengel  pyknometer  and  compared  with  water  at  4%  were, 
plotted  on  a  similar  scale.  Within  the  limits  of  temperature  examined, 
the  results  of  both  series  of  measurements  could  be  repaesented  as 
straight  lines. 

The  molecular  refraction,   M©,  was  calculated  from  the  formula 

Mb""      ^  (where  fiD« index  for  2>-line,  m  =  molecular  weight, 
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and  <2r  4*  *  density)  for  Tftrioos  temperatureB,  and  the  mean  taken. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  valae  of  M^,  as  thus  calculated,  was  found 
to  diminish    slightly    with    rising    temperature;    if    the     formula 

M„  =r "?! —  X  J —  ^  fued^  the  oonTerse  holds.    The  ^calculated  ref  rac- 

tion  value  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicle  was  in  each  case  subtracted  from 
these  numbers,  ihs  difference  representing  the  refraction-equivalent  of 
-SCN  or  -NCS. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  refraction  equivalents  of  the  various  fatty 
hydrocarbon  radicles  for  sodium  light,  Cauchy's  formula, 

was  applied  to  the  numbers  for  the  elements  given  in  the  following 
table  for  the  spectral  lines  H.  (column  II)  and  H^  (column  III)  and 
for  X  a-  00  (column  I),  the  results,  R,),  being  entered  in  column  IV. 

L                    II.  III.  IV. 
RA.  X  =  QO.     R..  X=656-2.      R^  X=488a.     R,.  X  =  589'6. 

H 1-29                   1-302  1-816  1*806 

C     4-86                   6-06  il7  6*092 

C*     5-86                   6-075                     —  6-126 

C:C  11-72  12-16                       —  12-252 

0"     8-29                    8-40                        -^  8426 

CI 9'53                    9-80                        ^  9-864 

for  a  reason  referred  to  later,  the  refraction-equivalents  in  the  case 
of  cyclic  or  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  radicles  were  determined  by  a 
different  method.  * 

To  determine  the  value  of  -SCN,  experiments  were  carried  out  on 
methyl  and  ethyl  thiocyanates. 


(1)  Molecular  Eqfraciion  of  Methyl  TkioeyanaU, 

The  specimen  used  boiled  at  130 — 1317758  mm.,  and  gave  the 

results  in  Table  I.     On  plotting  these  results,  as  mentioned  above, 
tlie  figures  in  Table  II  are  obtained  for  the  molecular  refraction. 

Temperature.  /uj>*                        dfjA*. 

12-5'  1-4764                      — 

16  -                      1-0778 

29  1-4670                       — 

48  1-4662                       — 

65  —                      1-0331 

59  1-4460                       — 

70  —                      1-0149 

76     •  1-4410                       —                                    II. 


Temperature. 

M,. 

20' 

82-11 

80 

316-07 

40 

8202 

50 

81-97 

60 

81-94 

70 

81-93 

The  mean  value  of  M^  is  32-01,  the  maximum  variation  from  this 
being  -hOI  (Nasini  and  Scala  found  at  23*8°,  GazzeUa^  1888>  17,  70, 
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M„»  31-95).    Now  rioce  CH,-9-01, 
equivalent  of  SON  is  about  23*0. 


it  follows  that  the  refraction 


(2)  Molecular  Refraeiion  of  Btkyl  ThioeyanaU. 

The  sample  boiled  at  145*2— 146*47758  mm.,  and  gave  the  following 
results : 


Temperature. 

Mp. 

15' 

1-4684 

20 

1-4612 

40 

— 

49 

1-4612 

60 

1-4447 

64 

1-4430 

71 



75-4 

1-4368 

78 

1-4363 

dr/4'. 

Tempentore. 

M.. 

1*0160 

20' 

40-22 

— 

30 

40-16 

0-9886 

40 

4007 

— 

60 

40-05 

— 

60 

89-99 

0-9567 

70 

39-96 



11. 

0-9491 

I. 

The  mean  value  of  M^  is  40*07,  the  maximum  variation  being  +0-15 
[for  the  same  substance,  at  23^,  Nasini  found  {loe.  eU.)  Mp  —40*2]. 
The  value  of  CjHg  being  16*71,  it  follows  that  SON -2336.  From 
these  two  series  of  experiments,  the  mean  refraction-equivalent  of  the 
group  -SON  for  sodium  light  is  23*18. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  refractive  value  of  the  ~NCS  residue,  three 
thiocarbimides  were  next  examined. 

(3)  Molecular  B^radion  of  Ethyllhiocarhimide. 

As  before,  the  observations  are  tabulated  in  I  and  the  molecular 
refractions  in  II. 


Temperatare. 

A*i». 

15-4' 



18 

1-6146 

36-4 

1-6060 

89 

1-6028 

63 

1-4946 

70  6 

1-4848 

78 

— 

75 

1-4818 

80 

1-4788 

dtiipi 

Temperature. 

Mp. 

lOOSd 

20» 

44-73 

80 

44-71 

«^ 

40 

44-68 



60 

44-66 

.i-A 

60 

44-63 

n mil  do 

70 

44-60 

II. 


The  mean  value  of  Mt>  is  44-67,  the  greatest  variation  from  the 
mean  being  ±007  [Nasini  found  at  23*"  {loc.  cU.)  M©  =  44-66]. 

All  the  preceding  observations  having  shown  that  M|>  is  nearly 
independent  of  temperature,  it  was  considered  sufficient  in  the  next 
two  cases  to  make  determinations  at  one  temperature  only*. 
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(4)  Molecvla/r  Refraction  qf  Allylthtocarhimide. 

Temperature.  /x».  d<-/4-.  Mp. 

15°  1-5298  1-0155  51*65 

This  agrees  with  the  value,  51*40,  found  by  Nasini  {loc.  cU,),  and 
that  given  hy  Berliner,  51-48  {Inaug.  Diss.,  Brealau,  1886). 

(5)  Molecfdar  Refraction  of  Benzylthiocarbimids. 

Temperature.  n^,  dt^n;  Mb. 

15°  1-6049  1-1246  80*14  ^ 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  refraction-equivalents  of  benzyl  and 
other  cyclic  groups  are  commonly  higher  than  those  calculated  from 
the  sum  of  the  atomic  refractivities,  and  it  'was  therefore  considered 
that  a  more  trustworthy  value  would  be  obtained  by  deducting  the 
value  of  chlorine  from  the  observed  refractivities  of  two  closely  allied 
compounds,  chlorotoluene  and  benzyl  chloride,  and  taking  the  differ- 
ence as  representing  the  actual  value  of  the  benzyl  group.  Adopting 
for  this  purpose  the  careful  determinations  of  Gladstone  (Trans.,  1884, 
46,  258),  the  refractivities  are  62*36  and  61*97  respectively,  the  mean 
being  6216,  which,  less  9*86,  the  value  for  chlorine,  gives  62'3  for  the 
group  CyHy. 

From  the  data  given  by  Briihl  {Annalen,  1880,  200,  139)  for  allyl 
chloride,  the  value  of  the  allyl  group  is  found  to  be  33*88  -  9*86  = 
2402.  This  number,  used  below,  differs  but  slightly  from  the  sum  of 
the  atomic  refractivities,  namely,  23*87. 

Deducting  now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thiocyanates,  from  the  observed 
molecular  refraction  of  each  of  the  above  tbiocarbimides  the  refraction- 
equivalent  of  the  hydrocarbon  nucleus,  the  remainders,  representing 
the  effect  of  the  -NCS  group,  are  very  nearly  equal,  amounting  in  the 
mean  to  27*81,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Mn 

Calculated 

Difference 

(observed). 

for  hydrocarbon  group. 

=:NCS. 

CaHa'NCa    ., 

44-67 

2x6-092  +  5xl-306«1671 

27-96 

CjHb-NCS    . 

51-65 

24-02 

27*63 

CyH^'NCS    . 

80-14 

62*30 

27*84 

Me^n 27*81 

With  regard  to  the  values  thus  experimentally  determined  for  the 
■"NCS  group,  Gladstone's  observations  showed  {loc.  cU.)  that  the 
molecular  refractivity  of  ethylthiocarbimide,  as  measured,  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  calculated  number,  even  when  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  effect  of  a  doubly  linked  sulphur  atom.  The 
calculated  value   of  the  -NCS  group  for  the   spectral  line  D,  after 
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making  the  allowance  in  question  and  assuming  N  =  about  4*2,  would 
be  4-2  +  5-09  +  16-5  =  258. 

However,  the  immediate  object  was  not  to  measure  the  separate 
refraction  equivalents  of  the  atoms  thus  linked,  but  to  learn  their 
total  effect,  and  this  it  appears  may  be  represented  by  about  27*8  units 
for  sodium  light  and  reckoning  by  the  /x  -  1  formula.  It  should  be 
added  that  in  the  case  of  phenylthiocarbimide,  the  molecular  refractive 
power  is  abnormally  high;  this  case  has  been  discussed  elsewhere 
(Nasini  and  Scala,  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1886,  617,  623),  but  hitherto 
no  adequate  explanation  has  been  given  of  its  peculiar  behaviour. 

It  remained  now  to  apply  the  foregoing  observations  to  the  case  of 
acetyl  *' thiocyanate.''  So  far  as  the  acetyl  group  is  concerned,  its 
molecular  refractivity,  as  judged  from  its  combinations  with  CI,  OH, 
<fec.,  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  calculated  value,  and  for  the  2?-line  of 
the  spectrum  is  about  17*8  units.  If,  therefore,  the  constitution  of 
acetyl  "  thiocyanate  "  be  CHg-CO'SON,  the  molecular  refractive  power 
should  amount  to  17*8  +  23*18,  or  about  41  units,  whilst  for 
CHg'CO-NCS  the  value  should  be  17-8  +  27*8,  or  about  45-6 ;  this 
large  difPerence  could  of  course  be  very  readily  observed.  But  if  its 
constitution  depended  on  the  temperature,  then  the  molecular  refractive 
power,  determined  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  two  constituents,  must 
rise  and  fall  with  this  external  condition;  and  since  the  total  variation 
could  amount  to  nearly  5  units,  whilst  the  probable  error  of  experi- 
ment could  scarcely  reach  one-quarter  of  a  unit,  a  change  of  composi- 
tion corresponding  to  5  per  cent,  of  thiocyanate  converted  into  thio- 
carbimide  would  be  appreciable:  a  number  not  very  different  from 
that  attained^ in  the  chemical  interaction  with  bases,  the  results 
measured  in  this  way  being  probably  not  accurate  to  within  3  per  cent. 

In  the  earlier  experiments,  the  specimens  of  acetyl  *^  thiocyanate  ** 
were  prepared  by  following  Miquel's  instructions  {loc.  cit.),  and, 
without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  the  molecular 
refractive  power,  measured  at  seven  temperatures  between  17°  and 
78**,  gave  at  the  former  the  value  45*37  and  at  the  latter  45*10,  the 
intermediate  temperatures  giving  concordant  values,  the  maximum 
difference  of  which  was  0*27  unit,  the  mean  value  being  45*23.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  these  experiments  showed,  it  seemed  tolerably 
certain  that  no  change  of  constitution  occurred  within  the  specified 
limits  of  temperature. 

But  in  the  rectification  of  the  substance  under  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, it  was  noticed  that,  even  on  repeated  distillation,  and  particu- 
larly  at  the  commencement,  a  little  carbon  disulphide  distilled  over^ 
and  hence  the  method  of  preparation  was  altered  so  as  to  avoid 
exposing  the  compound  to  the  high  temperature — about  134*5° — at 
which  it  boils  under  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
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Ninety  grams  of  acetyl  chloride,  free  from  phosphorus,  were  mixed 
with  1|  molecules  of  lead  thiocyanate  moistened  with  70  c.c.  of 
benzene  dried  over  sodium ;  the  mixture  was  digested  on  the  water- 
bath,  in  a  reflux  apparatus  fitted  with  a  drying  tube,  until  interaction 
was  complete  and  the  solid  residue  was  filtered  o£E  at  the  pump. 
After  washing  with  a  further  70  c.c.  of  benzene,  the  filtrate  was 
distilled  under  diminished  pressure,  the  solvents  passing  over  mostly 
at  26 — 23°  under  77 — 54  mm.  pressure.  The  temperature  now  rose 
quickly  to  34°/^^  mm.,  whereupon  the  receiver  was  changed,  and, 
after  distilling  a  further  10  cc,  the  rest  was  collected  apart,  practi- 
cally the  whole  distilling  within  two  degrees.  This  portion  was  Again 
rectified,  and,  although  it  boiled  constantly,  the  process  was  again 
repeated,  the  final  result  being  an  almost  colourless  liquid,  nearly  all 
of  which  (some  40  grams)  distilled  between  42*25°  and  43°  under 
23  mm.  pressure.  The  distillate  had  a  faint  straw-yellow  colour  and 
differed  from  other  products  in  that  it  changed  colour  only  slowly. 
As  usually  prepared,  acetyl  thiocyanate,  although  nearly  colourless  at 
first,  changes  to  deep  bromine-red  and  becomes  turbid*  within  twenty- 
four  hours:  this  sample,  after  seven  days,  was  still  perfectly  clear 
and  bright  yellowish-red.  It  was  examined  at  once  with  the  results 
shown  in  Table  I,  the  calculated  molecular  refractions  being  tabulated 
in  II. 


mperature. 

ho- 

rfj»/4«. 

Temperature. 

M.. 

13-26' 

— 

1-1623 

20** 

46-08 

18-4 

1-5281 



30 

45-99 

31-8 

1-6144 

_ 

40 

45-91 

38*5 

1-5142 

. 

50 

45-86 

iO 

— 

1-1280 

60 

45-80 

47 

1-6066 

— 

70 

45-73 

61 

1-4969 

1-0958 

69 

1-4920 

11. 

71 

1-4917 



75 

•   — 

10790 

The  values  of  /ij,  and  df/i',  when  plotted  as  above,  lie  on  straight 
lines. 

The  mean  of  these  numbers  gives  45*89  as  the  molecular  refractivity 
of  acetyl  "thiocyanate,"  the  total  variation  being  035  and  the 
maximum  difference  from  the  mean  being  +0*19. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  this  purely  physical  method  of  in- 
vestigation, this  value,  when  compared  with  those  calculated  above 
for  acetyl  thiocyanate  (41)  and  acetylthiocarbimide  (45-6),  indicates 
that  within  the  specified  limits  of  temperature,  and  when  not  under- 
going chemical  change,  the  substance  is  not  aceii/l  thiocyanate  but 
aeetylthtocarhivnide. 
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If  this  be  80,  the  hypothesis  that  acetyl  thiocyanate  can  behave, 
under  certain  conditions,  as  acetylthiocarbimide  mast  now  be  changed, 
and  the  interactions  viewed  from  a  converse,  standpoint.  That  is, 
the  substance  which,  in  a  static  condition,  is  acetylthiocarbimide, 
may,  when  undergoing  chemical  change,  behave  as  acetyl  thiocyanate, 
and  in  this  sense  be  a  tautomeric  compound. 

From  this  point  of  view  its  behaviour  is  determined  not  by  its  own 
normal  constitution,  but  by  external  conditions  ^  for  instanee,  the 
nature  of  the  substance  with  which  it  interacts  and  the  temperature 
of  the  experiment.  It  would  be  premature,  at  this  stage  of  the  in- 
vestigation, to  venture  on  any  hypothesis  to  explain  the  facts  observed, 
since  it  is  now  certain  that,  where  a  nitrogenous  base  interacts  with 
an  acidic  thiocarbimide,  three  factors,  at  least,  are  concerned  in  the 
ultimate  result:  these  are  (1)  the  nature  of  the  base,  (2)  the  tem- 
perature of  interaction,  and  (3)  the  nature  of  the  radicle  associated 
with  the  -NCS  group. 

I  have  to  thank  Professor  A.  E.  Dixon  for  much  assistance  given 
during  this  research,  and  I  am  indebted  also  to  Ihe  Research  Fund 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  a  grant  which  has  partly  covered  the 
expense  of  the  investigation. 
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LX. — Studies  on  Comparative  Cryoscopy.  Part  IV. 
The  Hydrocarbons  and  their  Halogen  Derivatives 
in  Phenol  Solution. 

By  Philip  Wilfbed  Eobebtson. 

In  parts  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  research  (Trans.,  1903;  83, 1425 ;  1904, 
86,  1617  j  1905,  87,  1574),  the  cryoscopic  behaviour  of  the  fatty 
and  aromatic  acids  and  their  esters  was  investigated  in  phenol  solution, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  give  the  results  obtained  with  the  hydro- 
carbons. These  compounds  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  they 
give  low  molecular  depressions  which  decrease  slowly  with  the  con- 
centration. This  iccticates  an  apparent  increase  in  molecular  weight, 
but  the  effect  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  action  of  the  associated 
molecules  of  the  solvent  than  to  the  formation  of  hydrocarbon 
molecular  complexes,  especially  since  in  the  substituted  phenols,  which 
are  not  so  strongly  associated,  there  is  less  irregularity. 
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Using  the  notation  of  the  previous  papers,  it  is  found  that  the 
**  rate''  of  association  (A)  is  generally  small,  and  for  most  compounds 
the  actual  value  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  15. 

The  experimental  results  are  given  in  Table  I  (A^  is  the  molecular 
depression  for  a  fall  of  1°). 


Compound.  Aj. 

1.  Benzene    68 

2.  Chlorobenzene 71 

3.  Toluene 68-5 

4.  Benzyl  chloride    72 

6.  Ethylbenzene   70 

6.  wi-Xylene 68 

7.  Pseudociimene 73 

8.  Mesitylene    66 

9.  Cymene 71 

10.  Diphouyl 67-6 


Tablb  I. 


A. 
12 
11 
14 
14 
14 
17 
17 
18 
22 
8 


Compound.  A^.  A. 

11.  Triphenylmethane  ...  66  21 

12.  Naphthalene    68  13 

13.  Dibromonaphthalene.  68  15 

14.  Acenaphthene 70'5.  13 

15.  Retene  69  23 

16.  Carbon  tetrachloride .  71  24 

17.  Bromoform  72  6 

18.  Ethylene  dibromide..  69  7 

19.  Caprylene 67  25 

20.  Hexane 64  42 


The  data  for  the  following  compounds  show  that  the  introduction  of 
methyl  groups  into  the  benzene  nucleus  increases  the  value  of  A, 


A  =  12. 


CH3  CH3 


il  =  18. 


CH3 
A  =  22. 


In  general,  however,  constitution  appears  to  have  little  influenca 
Thus,  benzene  and  naphthalene  give  practically  the  same  result,  as  is 
also  found  to  be  the  case  for  methyli^opropylbenzene  and  methyliao- 
propylphenanthrene  (retene). 

The  numbers  obtained  for  chlorobenzene,  benzyl  chloride,  and 
dibromonaphthalene  show  that  the  introduction  of  halogen  atoms  has 
little  effect  on  the  magnitude  of  A» 

The  molecular  depressions  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  halogen 
derivatives  are  much  lower  than  are  required  by  van't  Hoff's  equation, 
and,  in  general,  the  lower  the  molecular  depression  the  higher  is  the 
value  of  A.  Similarly,  it  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  esters  there 
was  a  tendency  for  the  "  rate  "  of  negative  association  to  increase 
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with  the  molecular  depression.     The  following  numbers  for  typical 
compounds  in  phenol  solution  will  make  this  clear : 

Ai.  A, 

Hexane   64  42      • 

Ethylbenzene     70  14 

Ethyl  acetete 74  -4 

Ethyl  oxalate 88  -20 

Ethyl  tricarbaUylate 95  -27 

With  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  benzene,  it  Ib  interesting  to  note 
that  Bnmi  {f3azzelUa,  1898,  i,  28,  249),  from  the  fact  that  this  compound 
gives  a  molecular  depression  in  phenol  solution  of  68  instead  of  76,  as 
demanded  by  van't  Hoff's  equation,  concludes  that  the  benzene  forms 
a  solid  solution  with  the  phenol.  In  order  to  prove  this,  he  adds  a 
measured  amount  of  benzil  to  the  solution,  allows  it  to  freeze  partially, 
and  analyses  the  crystals  which  separate.^  He  then  makes  the 
assumption  that  the  benzil,  phenol,  and  benzene  will  adhere  to  th^ 
crystals  in  the  same  proportions  as  they  are  present  in  the  mother 
liquor,  but,  finding  that  there  is  always  too  great  a  proportion  of 
benzene,  he  states  that  this  excess  (30  per  cent.)  exists  with  the 
phenol  in  the  form  of  a  solid  solution. 

In  addition  to  this  impossible  result  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
mean  initial  molecular  depression  of  fourteen  hydrocarbons  is  68*3, 
so  that  the  behaviour  of  benzene  (with  Ai«68)  is  by  no  means 
abnormal,  as  Bruni  concludes  from  his  observations  on  this  one  hydro* 
carbon. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  possible  to  draw  the  following  two 
conclusions,  which  may  be  of  some  importance  in  the  light  of  the 
numerous  researches  published  by  Bruni  and  others  on  solid  solutions. 

(1)  The  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  solute  existing 
in  solid  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  third  normal  substance  is  not 
reliable. 

(2)  If  the  molecular  depression  of  a  substance  differs  from  the 
theoretical  by  about  10  per  cent.,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  conclude  that 
the  substance  forms  a  solid  solution. 

As  in  Part  III  of  this  investigation  it  was  shown  that  the  esters 
tend  to  become  normal  in  solutions  of  the  substituted  phenols,  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  results  that  the  abnormality  of  the  hydro- 
carbons is  reduced  in  a  similar  manner. 


Table  II. 

o-Nitro- 

Phenol.    O'Cresol.  Thymol.  Guaiacol.  phenol. 

AsBociation  factor  ^Vaubel)...        4*6           3*9  8*5           S'5           31 

m-Xylene.     A 17             16  18             10              9 

Bezane.        A 42             84  —             20              — 

uoAmyl  acetate.     A    -18           -7  -2              0           +2 

P  P.2 
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The  values  for  isoAmjl  acetate  are  added  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  hydrocarbons  and  their 
halogen  derivatives  in  phenol  solution  give  low  molecular  depressions, 
which  diminish  with  the  concentration.  The  abnormality  appears  to 
be  connected  with  the  association  of  the  phenol  moleculeSi  as  the 
substituted  phenols,  which  are  less  associated,  tend  to  give  normal 
results. 

Thb  VicrroKiA  Colleob  Laboratory, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


LXI. — 2%e  Occurrence  of  Methane  among  the  Decom- 
position   Products    of    Certain    Nitrogenous    Sub- 
stances as  a  Source  of  Error  in  the  Estimation  of 
Nitrogen  hy  the  Absolute  Method. 
By  Paul  Haas,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  certain  nitrogenous  bases 
already  described  by  the  author  (this  vol.,  pp.  187  and  387),  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  interpreting  the  analytical 
results.  The  bases,  all  of  which  are  compounds  of  one  of  the  three 
following,  types, 


CH  CH,  6b,  - 

Ho-c  c-NHR  rn:c  6-nhr 


CH, 


CH  CH 

I.  II. 

CMejv^  .CMcgv 


d^ 


5H    .       CH,  CH,  I^H 

HO-C  C-NH'C,H/NH-C  C-OH 


■«'^'^4 


,/  \/ 

CH  CH 

III. 

when  analysed  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a  tube  filled  with  copper 
oxide,  gave  numbers  for  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  which,  although 
agreeing  fairly  closely  amongst  themselves  (compare  table,  p.  574), 
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y/rere  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  too  high  for  the  calculated  values ; 
the  hydrochloridee,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  correct  values.  Al- 
though the  formulse  calculated  from  the  analytical  results  were  not 
in  agreement  with  the  general  properties  or  reactions  of  these 
substances,  it  was  not  until  in  one  case  an  acetyl  derivative  was  found 
to  give  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  the  base  from  which  it 
hdd  been  prepared  that  the  method  of  analysis  began  to  be  suspected  ; 
the  gas  contained  in  the  nitrometer  was  accordingly  analysed  and 
found  to  contain  methane.  On  consulting  the  literature,  it  was  found 
that  an  isolated  case  of  the  same  nature  had  already  been  recorded  by 
Dunstan  and  Carr  (Proc,  1896,  12,  48),  who  observed  that  the 
alkaloid  aconitine  and  its  hydrochloride  presented  exactly  the  same 
anomaly  as  the  compounds  described  above.  Although  the  results 
contained  in  the  present  communication  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
anticipated  by  the  above-mentioned  authors,  yet  their  paper  contains  no 
experimental  details  and  refers  only  to  a  single  substance  ;  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
liability of  the  absolute  method  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen,  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  here  a  whole  class  of  compounds,  more  than  a  dozen  in 
number,  which  showed  this  abnormal  behaviour. 

In  order  to  establish  the  presence  of  methane,  the  gas  contained  in 
the  nitrometer  was  first  washed  with  distilled  water  until  the  strong 
caustic  potash  had  been  displaced  some  way  down  the  tube ;  it  was  then 
transferred  into  an  explosion  burette  and,  after  measuring,  passed  into 
a  Bunte  apparatus,  where  it  was  washed  first  with  ammoniacal 
cuprous  chloride  to  remove  any  carbon  monoxide  and  subsequently 
Tvith  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  ammonia ;  on  bringing  the  gas 
back  into  the  explosion  burette,  no  alteration  in  volume  was  ever 
observed,  thus  proving  the  absence  of  carbon  monoxide.  The  oxygen, 
prepared  by  heating  potassiumpermanganate,  was  introduced  in  requisite 
amount  into  the  burette,  where,  after  measurement,  the  gas  was  fired. 
After  measuring  the  contraction  on  explosion,  the  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  determined  by  absorption  with  caustic  potash,  and,  after 
absorbing  the  excess  of  oxygen  by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  potass- 
ium pyrogallate,  the  residual  nitrogen  was  also  measured.  The  volume 
of  carbon  dioxide  was  always  found  to  be  a  little  less  than  half  the 
explosion  contraction  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  nitrogen  ; 
consequently  also  the  volume  of  the  residual  nitrogen  was  found  to  be 
rather  less  than  it  should  have  been. 

The  results  obtained  in  five  different  cases  are  given  below  : 

(1)  The  monometa-base,  CMe,<gga:^(^'^'^«^*;^^«j>CH. 
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(a)  Analysed  with  cuprous  chloride  and  lead  chromate : 

01302  gave  14*1  ex.  moist  nitrogen  at  18*5'' and  747  mm.  N«  12*28. 
Cj^HigONj  requires  N=  1218  per  cent. 

(h)  Analysed  with  copper  oxide  only.  Time  of  combustion  one  and 
a  half  hours. 

0*1405  gave  193  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18^  and  748  mm.  N«  15*61. 

Yolume  of  gas =19*8  c.c 

,,  „    mixed  with  oxygen...  =80*2  ,, 

,,  ,,    after  explosion =21*1   ,,     Contraction  on  ezploaion  =9*1  cc. 

,,  ,p       „    absorbing  carbon 

dioxides  16*8  „     Volume  of  carbon  dioxide =4*3  „ 
Residual  nitrogen =14*9  „ 

Taking  the  volume  of  methane  to  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide  formed  and  deducting  this  from  the  volume  of  gas  originally 
found  in  the  nitrometer,  the  volume  of  nitrogen  becomes  19*3-4*3 
-il5  c.c. :  hence  01405  gave  15*0  c.c.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and 
748  mm.     N  « 12*13  per  cent. 

In  the  remaining  four  examples,  only  the  explosion  contractions  and 
the  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  are  recorded. 

(2)  The  monoanilide,  CMe,<ggt^Eg^^^j>CH. 

(a)  Analysed  with  cuprous  chloride  and  lead  chromate  : 

0*1391  gave  8*2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21°  and  758  mm.    N»  6*79. 
Oj^Hj^ON  requires  N  — 6*51  per  cent. 

(5)  Analysed  with  copper  oxide  only.  Time  of  combustion  one  and 
a  half  hours. 

0*1725  gave  12*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19*5°  and  758  mm.  N«8*43 
per  cent. 

Explosion  contraction ■>  7  '6  c.c. 

Volume  of  carbon  dioxide  ...     «  2*8    „      Whence  N  -  6*57. 

„        „  residual  nitrogen     »9'4    „  „       N«6'24  per  cent. 

(3)  The  acetyl  derivative  of  the  monotoluidide, 

(a)  Analysed  with  cuprous  chloride  and  lead  chromate : 

0*1340  gave  6*2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  22*5°  and  774  mm.   Ne5-32. 
Cj^HjjOjN  requires  N  =  515  per  cent. 

(b)  Analysed  with  copper  oxide  only.  Time  of  combustion,  two 
hours. 
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01565  gavB  10  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16^  and  763  mm.  N«7'47. 
per  cent. 

In  this  case  only  an  aliquot  part,  namely,  4*3  c.c.  of  gas,  were 
analysed,  the  dilation  being  arranged  to  reduce  the  oxidation  of  the 
nitrogen  to  a  minimum,  so  that  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  should 
be  half  of  the  explosion  contraction. 

Explosion  contraction »  2*7  o.c. 

Volume  of  carbon  dioxide  ...     « 1-3    „        Whence  N  =  5  23 

„       „  residual  nitrogen     «3*1    „  n       N«  5*38  per  cent. 

(4)  The  ditoluidide,  CMe,<ggj;J(^^^^ 

(a)  Analysed  with  cuprous  chloride  and  lead  chromate  : 

0-1346  gave  10*4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21*5''  and  770  mm.  N»8*89. 
^2«^26^2  requires  N  =  8*80  per  cent. 

(6)  Analysed  with  copper  oxide  only.  Time  of  combustion  one  and 
a  half  hours. 

0127  gave  13'3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  l6°  and  765  mm.  N  =  12-01. 

Explosion  contraction  <=  7*5  c.c.  j  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  » 
3*6  c.c.     N-8'77  per  cent. 

(5)  «-Bisresorcyl-7i»-phenylenediamine, 

.CH, C;5- NH-O^H^-NH ;^C CH,v 

CMej<  >CH  HOf  >CMej. 

x)h:c(oh)/  x:!(oh):oh/ 

(a)  Analysed  with  cuprous  chloride  and  lead  chromate  : 

0-1126  gave  7*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  775  mm.     N  =  802. 
O^HjgOjNj  requires  N  =  7*95  per  cent. 

{b)  Analysed  with  copper  oxide  only.  Time  of  combustion  one  and 
a  half  hours. 

0-1376  gave  15-6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  761  mm.  ^=1304. 

Explosion  contraction » 1 3  *0  c.c. 

Volume  of  carbon  dioxide  ...     =   5-9    „     Whence  N=» 8-06 

„       „  residual  nitrogen     «   9-3    „  „        N=«  7-82  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  method  adopted  for  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  methane,  it  had  been  observed  that  the  hydrochlorides  of  these 
bases  behaved  normally  on  combustion,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  presence  of  halogen  had  some  influence,  and  it  was  found,  as 
stated  by  Dunstan  and  Carr,  that  cuprous  chloride  when  mixed  with 
the  substance  made  it  possible  to  obtain  correct  analyses ;  moreover, 
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Bince  it  was  found  (p.  576)  that  lead  chromate  was  a  more  powerful 
oxidising  agent  for  methane  than  copper  oxide,  the  following  modified 
method  of  analysis  was  employed.  A  layer  of  fused  lead  chromate 
was  substituted  for  the  usual  layer  of  granular  copper  oxide,  and  the 
substance,  before  mixing  with  powdered  copper  oxide,  was  mixed 
with  three  to  four  times  its  bulk  of  freshly  precipitated  and  washed 
cuprous  chloride.  Carried  out  in  this  way,  perfectly  correct  results 
were  obtained,  the  gas  collected  in  the  nitrometer  being  free  from 
methane.  la  one  case,  however,  that  of  •-bisresorcyl-m-phenylene- 
diamine,  the  amount  of  cuprous  chloride  mentioned  above  was  not 
enough,  and  a  correct  result  was  only  obtained  on  repeating  the 
analysis  with  a  larger  bulk  of  the  copper  salt.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
mere  trace  of  chloride  would  appear  to  suffice  in  some  cases,  inasmuch 
as  several  of  the  substances  gave  correct  results  on  the  first  analysis 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  estimations  were  carried  out  in  a  tube 
in  which  hydrochloride  had  been  previously  analysed.  It  is  probably 
unnecessary  to  use  a  fresh  quantity  of  cuprous  chloride  each  time, 
since  (see  below)  cupric  chloride  can  be  substituted  for  the  cuprous 
salt,  but  no  data  are  available  on  this  point.  The  lead  chromate,  on 
the  other  hand,  appeared  not  to  lose  its  efficiency  even  after  a  dozen 
or  more  analyses.  The  appended  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  obtained  on  analysing  a  number  of  these  compounds  when 
mixed  with  copper  oxide  only  or  when  mixed  with  copper  oxide  and 
cuprous  chloride,  using  lead  chromate  in  place  of  granular  copper 
oxide. 

Percentage  of  nitrogen. 

'" "^ — ^ 

Found  on  analysis 

Found  on  when  mixed  with 

analysis  with  copper  chloride 

Substance.  copper  oxide  only.     Calculated,    and  oxide. 

Monoanilide  (this  vol.,  p.  202) 8*09,  8-65  6*51        6*79,  6*82 

Moiioanilide hydrochlonde  (ibid.)...  5*88  5*58  

Monotoluidide(thi8  vol.,  p.  196)...  7*84,  7*87,  8 '18  6*11  6  39 

Monotoluidide  hydrochlonde  {Ukd.)  5*27  5*87  

Acetyl    monotoluidide    (this    vol., 

p.  197)  5-86,  6-20  5-16        6-29,  532 

Ditoluidide  (this  vol.,  p.  199)   11-66  S'SO  8-89 

Monometa-base  (this  vol.,  p.  389)...     {J^'.^J;  JJ.*^^'  J^.]^>}     12-18      1228,  12-30 

Monometahydrochloride  (this  vol., 

p.  890)  9-24  9-22  — 

Monopara-base  (this  vol.,  p.  894)...  1374,  14*60  1218  12*03 

Acetyl  derivative  of  monometa-base                   12*68  10*29  10 '27    • 

„             „            monopara-base                    10*80  10'29  10*16 

j-Bisresorcyl-m-phenylenediamine. .     /  ^^*^J»g  -qV^IS  -26^^' }      7  95  8  '02 

«-Bisresorcyl-p-phenylenediamine...       10  64,  10*72,  10*98  7*95  7*94 

Subseqaent  experiments  showed  that  the  cuprous  chloride  could  be 
replaced  by  cupric  or  lead  chloride,  but  not  by  sodium  chloride ;  it 
was,  moreover,  found  that  correct  results  could  be  obtained  by  mixing 
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the  substance  with  coarsely  powdered  lead  chromate  and  using  a 
tube  filled  with  lumps  of  the  same  material. 

The  following  experiments  illustrate  the  results  obtained  by 
a  variety  of  methods  of  analysis.  The  time  of  heating  varied  from 
one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three-quarter  hours,  being  reckoned  in  each 
case  from  the  moment  of  the  complete  expulsion  of  air  from  the  tube 
until  the  last  traces  of  gas  had  been  collected  in  the  nitrometer. 

The  Monotoluidide. — (1)  Substance  mixed  with  copper  oxide  and 
cuprous  chloride.     Tube  filled  with  lead  chromate. 

01346  gave  76  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21°  and  757  mm.     N  =  6-39. 

(2)  Substance  mixed  with  copper  oxide  and  cuprous  chloride.  Tube 
filled  with  copper  oxide. 

01 326  gave  8-0  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  23°  and  758  mm.     N  =  6*77. 
Cj^Hi^ON  Inquires  N  =  6*ll  per  cent. 

The  Monometa-base. — (1)  Substance  mixed  with  copper  oxide  and 
cuprous  chlorida     Tube  filled  with  lead  chromate. 

0*1302  gave  H'l  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18-6°  and  747  mm.  N  =  12'28. 

(2)  Substance  mixed  with  copper  oxide  and  cupric  chloride.  Tube 
filled  with  copper  oxide. 

01261  gave  127  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  778  mm.  N=  1211. 

(3)  Substance  mixed  with  copper  oxide  and  lead  chloride.  Tube 
filled  with  copper  oxide. 

01 110  gave  11-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16*5°  and  758  mm.   N=  12"23. 

(4)  Substance  mixed  with  copper  oxide.  Tube  filled  with  copper 
oxide  mixed  with  cupric  chloride. 

01220  gave  124  c.c.  moist  nitrogw  at  14°  and  769  mm.  N=  1210. 

(5)  Substance  mixed  with  lead  chromate.  Tube  filled  with  lead 
chromate. 

0*1114  gave  11*8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  764  mm.  N=  12*29. 
C^^HjgONg  requires  N  =  12*18  per  cent. 

(6)  Substance  mixed  with  copper  oxide  and  sodium  chloride.  Tube 
filled  with  copper  oxide. 

0-1316  gaye  15*4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  766*5  mm.  N=  13*76. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  cuprous  chloride,  two  possibilities 
presented  themselves ;  either  this  salt  was  in  some  way  able  to  effect 
the  combustion  of  methane  more  completely  than  copper  oxide  alone 
could  do  or  else  it  combined  with  the  bases  to  form  compounds  which 
did  not  yield  methane  or  decompose  at  a  temperature  more  favourable 
to  the  combustion  of  methine.     In  order  to  settle  this  point,  methane 
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was  passed  through  red-hot  tubes  filled  with  carbon  dioxide  and 
containing  pure  copper  oxide  and  copper  oxide  mixed  with  cuprous 
chloride  respectively,  when  it  was  found  that,  whereas  in  the  first  case 
as  much  as  43  per  cent,  of  the  gas  passed  over  unbumt,  complete 
oxidation  was  effected  in  the  second.  This  shows  that  the  action 
of  the  cuprous  chloride  must  be  attributed  to  its  everting  some 
destructive  infiuence  on  the  methane  rather  than  to  its  combining 
with  the  base,  a  view  which  gains  support  from  the  observation  that 
lead  chromate,  which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  cuprous  chloride, 
also  does  not  permit  any  methane  passed  over  it  to  escape  combustion. 

The  experiments  were  carried  oat  as  follows :  an  ordinary  com- 
bustion tube,  filled  with  the  particular  oxidising  agent  the  action 
of  which  was  to  be  tried,  was  connected  in  the  usual  manner  with 
a  hard  glass  tube  containing  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  for  generating 
carbon  dioxide.  Between  the  two  tulbes  was  inserted  a  T-pieoe 
containiDg  a  three-way  tap  at  its  centre;  the  stem  of  the  T  was 
attached  to  a  graduated  gas  burette,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
connected  by  an  india-rubber  tube  to  a  reservoir  filled  with  water. 
From  this  burette,  pure  methane,  prepared  by  the  action  of  water  on 
aluminium  carbide,  was  introduced  in  a  slow  stream  through  the 
T-piece  into  the  furnace,  after  all  the  air  had  been  previously 
displaced  by  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  When  sufficient  methane 
had  been  introduced  into  the  tube,  the  three-way  tap  in  the  T-piece  was 
turned  so  that  only  carbon  dioxide,  which  had  been  kept  bubbling 
all  the  time,  entered  the  furnace,  the  stream  being  continued  until  no 
more  gas  <;ollected  in  the  nitrometer.  By  inserting  a  second  three- 
way  tap  between  the  top  of  the  burette  and  the  tap  in  the  T-piece, 
the  dead  space  between  these  two  could  be  freed  from  air  by  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide  before  the  methane  was  passed  through  it. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  below  in  tabular  form  : 

Tube  packed  with 

46  cm.  of  granular  Tube 

copper  oxide   and  packed 

Tube  packed          10  cm.  of  powdered  with 

with  50  cm.  of       copper  oxide  mixed  60  cm. 

granular  copper  oxide,     with  4  grams  of  of  lead 

/ • 1  cuprous  chloride,  chromate. 

Time  occupied  in  passing  the 

methane  through  the  tube    40  minutes    45  minutes        85  minutes  40  minutes 
Volume  of  methane  intro- 
duced into  the  tube    18  c.c.           17  c.c.              18'8  c.c.  217  c.c 

Volume  of  methane  collected 

in  the  nitrometer    7*8  c.c*        7'6c.c.*        ,     0  0 

Percentage  of  methane  es- 
caping combustion 48*3                44*7                   0  0 

*  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  gas  was  proved  .to  consist  of  methane  only  by  ex- 
ploding ^it  with  oxygen  and  absorbing  tfee  carbon  dioxide  formed  with  caustic 
potash,  \ 

\ 
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In  attempting  to  account  for  the  formation  of  methane  from  this 
group  of  substances,  it  was  originally  thought  that  the  phenomenon 
might  be  connected  with  the  presence  in  the  compounds  of  the  group- 
ing Il-NH*!^;  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  view,  a  nitrogen 
estimation  was  carried  out  with  />-aminoacetanilide,  a  substance  first 
prepared  by  Nietzki  (Ber.,  1884,  17,  343),  and  only  analysed  by  him 
in  the  form  of  its  platinum  salt ;  being  a  substituted  diamine^  it  was 
thought  that  it  might  present  the  same  anomalies  as  the  compounds 
here  described ;  however,  on  analysis  with  copper  oxide  it  was  found 
to  behave  quite  normally. 

0*1233  gave  19*8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  755  mm.  Na  18*67. 
CgHnjONj  requires  N  =  18*66  per  cent. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  hydro- 
aromatic  complex,  more  especially  as  it  is  found  that  the  compounds 
of  the  type  III  (p.  570),  which  contain  two  such  complexes,  give  the 
largest  amounts  of  methane  and  the  lowest  combustions. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  in  this  case  the  attachment  of  two 
methyl  groups  to  the  same  carbon  atom  had  not  some  special  influence, 
it  was  decided  to  analyse  an  analogous  substance  which  did  not 
contain  this  grouping ;  accordingly^  the  m-phenylenediamine  con- 
densation product  of  monomethyldihydroresorcin  was  prepared  and 
analysed,  and  was,  indeed,  found  to  give  quite  correct  results  when 
analysed  in  the  usual  way. 

Condensation  of  Methyldihydroresorcin  with  m-Phenylenediamine. 

Three  and  a  half  grams  of  methyldihydroresorcin  and  3  grams  of 
m-phenylenediamine  dissolved  in  alcohol  were  heated  over  a  water- 
bath  for  three  hours.  On  evaporating  off  the  alcohol,  there  remained 
a  brown,  syrupy  residue,  which,  on  dissolving  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  light  petroleum,  separated  from  the  solution  in  colourless,  slender 
prisms  melting  at  178*5— 179'5°. 

^'Hydroxy-Z-m-aminophenyliminO'l-methyl-A^  '•  ^-dihydrohenzene^ 

CH..CH<g|LS^?Wf§)>CH. 

is   readily   soluble    in  cold   alcohol   or   acetone,  slightly  so  in  hot 
benzene,  and  insoluble  in  chloroform  or  light  petroleum. 

0*1366  gave  15*1  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  763  mm.  N=  13*35. 
CijHijONj  requires  N=  12*96  per  cent. 

The  analysis  was  performed  in  the  usual  way,  using  copper  oxide 
only,  and  no  methane  was  formed. 

The  combustions  for  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  these  substances  were 
originally  performed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  copper  oxide  and  a 
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spiral  of  reduced  copper  gauze  in  air,  but  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  were  too  low  ;  it  was,  however,  found  that,  on 
substituting  lead  chromate  for  the  copper  oxide  and  carrying  out  the 
combustion  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  with  a  spiral  of  silver  gauze 
in  place  of  the  reduced  copper,  correct  results  could  be  obtained.  It 
was,  moreover,  observed  that  the  presence,  of  a  little  chromium 
sesquioxide  in  the  boat  helped  to  render  the  combustion  complete. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods  : 

Percentage  of  carbon  and  hjdi-ogen. 

Oombnstions 
in  oxvgen 

Combustions  in           Calculated  with  lead 

Substance.                       air  with  copper  oxide.       percentage,  chromate. 

Acetylmonotoluidide 0  =  7308                                   76*27  74-93,  76-38 

H=  7-73                                   7-76  8  03,    8  47 

Monometa-base 0  =  71-10,  71*67    1  /7310 

H=  814,    8-37     I            O=78'05  J   8-48 

Monopara-base  0  =  7r35,  70  07     |            H=  7*83  17309 

H=  7-75,    7-41     J  I  8-01 

a-Blsresorcyl-w-phenylenedi-      0  =  71-21,  71 '48,  72*79^  f74-91 

amine.                                 H=  718,    723,    7-671    0=75-00  I   8*56 

^-Bisresorcyl-^phenylenedi-        0=70  64,  71 -61             f    H=  7*96  174-60 

amine.                                 H=  7-61,    7  73           j  {  7-95 


In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  H.  B.  Le  Sueur  for  many  useful  suggestions  during  the  course 
of  the  work. 

Chemical  Laboratout, 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
London,  S.E. 


LXII. — Silver  Dioxide  and  Silver  Peroxynitrate. 

By  Edwin  Roy  Watson. 

In  1804,  Bitter  {QeMen's  Ntuea  J*.,  1804,  3,  561)  obtained  a  black 
crystalline  substance  at  the  anode  during  the  electrolysis  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  which  he  regarded  as  silver  dioxide,  Ag^O,. 

Further  investigation  of  this  product,  however,  has  shown  that  it 
contains  nitrogen  and  that  its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
Ag^OiiN  (Sulc,  ZeU,  anorg:  Chem.,  1896,  12,  89;  1900,  24,  305; 
Mulder  and  Heringa,  Rec.  trav.  chim.,  1896,  16,  1 ;  Tanatar,  ZeU. 
anorg,  Chem.,  1901,  28,  331). 

This  electrolysis  of  silver  nitrate  solution  is  the  only  method  by 
j^XW^h  a  multivalent  silver  compound  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity. 
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Other  methods  have  been  described  for  the  preparation  of  silver 
dioxide.  Wohler  states  that  he  obtained  silver  dioxide  as  a  black 
crust  on  a  silver  anode  during  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
{Annaieny  1867,  146,  263),  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  way 
sufficient  even  for  analysis.  Schiel  has  described  the  preparation  of 
silver  dioxide  by  the  action  of  ozone  on  silver  monoxide  {Annalen, 
1864,  132,  322),  and  Berthelot  has  given  reasons  {Compt,  rend.^  1880, 
GO,  572)  for  the  supposition  that  an  oxide,  Ag^Og,  is  formed  on  the 
addition  of  alkali  to  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  silver  nitrate 
solution,  but  has  never  isolated  the  compound. 

The  black  powders  obtained  at  the  anode  during  the  electrolysis  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  other  soluble  silver  salts  have  been  investigated 
by  Mulder  and  Tanatar,  and  apparently  to  these  substances  a^so  it  is 
necessary  to  assign  quite  complicated  formula. 

I  have  varied  the  conditions  of  electrolysis  of  silver  nitrate  by 
altering  the  current-concentration  and  detisity  and  also  the  strength  of 
solution,  and  have  found  the  product  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases  and 
identical  with  the  compound  described  by  Sulc.  This  disposes  of  the 
possibility  of  this  definitely  crystallised  product  being  a  mixture. 
Sulc  has  satisfactorily  investigated  the  effect  of  heat  on  this  peroxy- 
nitrate.  I  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  Rule's  analytical  data  for  the 
reaction  of  the  peroxynitrate  with  ammonia. 

Silver  Dioxide. — I  have  examined  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxy- 
nitrate by  water.  Even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  laboratory 
(27°  to  32^),  reaction  slowly  occurs  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen. 
This  change  occurs  more  readily  on  boiling,  and  is.  complete  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Oxygen  is  evolved,  part  of  the  silver  goes  into 
solution,  and  there  remains  a  black  substance  which  I  have  found  to 
be  silver  dioxide,  Ag^Oj,  probably  obtained  pure  for  the  first  time. 
The  course  of  the  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

AgyNOji  =  AgNOj  +  3  AgjOg  +  O^. 

I  have  determined  quantitatively  the  correctness  of  this  expression 
for  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxynitrate  by  boiling,  and  also  the 
composition  of  the  insoluble  substance  as  being  that  of  silver  dioxide. 
In  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  substance  dissolves  as  silver 
sulphate  with  the  evolution  of  half  of  its  oxygen. 

It  is  a  greyish-black  powder,  of  sp.  gr.  7*44,  approximately,  which 
may  be  heated  to  100®  without  change.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it 
evolves  oxygen  and  leaves  a  residue  of  silver. 

The  behaviour  of   the  dioxide  with  ammonia   is    remarkable;    it 
dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  nitrogen,  but  in  the  amount  requiri 
by  the  equation : 

6  Ag^Oj  +  2NH,  =-  Nj  +  3HjO  +  3  Ag.Og, 
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and  not,  as  would    have    been    expected,   in    accordance   with  the 
equation : 

3  AgjOj  +  2NH8  =  Nj  +  SHjO  +  3  Ag,0. 

Soluble  Silver  Peroxy-aalta, — Both  the  peroxynitrate  and  the  dioxide 
of  silver,  also  the  peroxysulphate  produced  by  the  electrolysis  of 
aqueous  silver  sulphate  solution,  dissolve  in  cold  strong  nitric  acid 
with  the  production  of  an  intensely  brown  solution,  and  in  cold 
strong  sulphuric  acid  with  an  olive-green  colour.  These  colours  are 
due  to  the  formation  of  silver  peroxy-salts.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  same  coloured  salt  is  formed  from  the  peroxynitrate 
and  the  peroxysulphate  as  from  the  dioxide,  because  the  colours  and 
absorption  spectra  of  the  solutions  obtained  from  the  three  substances 
are  identical.  These  coloured  salts  gradually  decompose  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  more  quickly  on  heating  or  on  adding 
water,  silver  sulphate  or  nitrate  remaining  in  solution.  Up  to  the 
present,  attempts  to  isolate  these  peroxy-salts  have  been  unsuccessful. 
During  the  decomposition  of  these  solutions,  some  evolution  occurs  of 
what  appears  to  be  oxygen,  but  no  hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  study  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  the 
coloured  compound  in  the  nitric  acid  solution  by  measuring  the  depth 
of  colour  of  the  solution  from  time  to  time.  It  appears  that  the  rate 
of  decomposition  of  the  coloured  compound  is  proportional  to  the 
concentration  of  this  substance  in  the  solution.  Expressed  in  symbols, 
dxjdt  oc  X,  where  x » concentration  of  the  coloured  compound  in  the 
solution,  t » time,  or  <  =»  A\og  x  +  B,  where  A  and  B  are  constants. 

These  observations  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  supposition  that 
the  coloured  compound  has  the  simple  formula  Ag(N03)2.  The 
formula  [Ag(NOg)2]4  ^^  ^84{^^i)B  satisfies  the  requirement  that  the 
substance  shall  decompose  according  to  a  unimolecular  reaction,  thus : 
Ag^{NO^\  +  ^HjO  =.  4 AgNOg  +  4HNO3  +  Oy  This  requirement  is  also 
satisfied  by  Agg^NO^)^,  decomposing  thus  :  Ag2(N04)2  =  2 AgNO,  +  0,. 
The  question  of  the  composition  of  the  soluble  coloured  compound  is 
still  under  investigation. 

:  EXPEBIHENTAL. 

Preparation  of  Silver  Peroxynitrate, — In  Expt.  I,  the  silver  nitrate 
solution  was  contained  in  a  platinum  dish  surrounded  by  ice 
and  water.  The  dish  served  as  the  cathode,  whilst  the  anode  was  a 
square  piece  of  platinum  foil  having  an  area  of  2  sq.  cm.  In  Expts. 
II,  III,  and  IV,  when  stronger  currents  were  employed,  the  peroxy- 
ijitrate  at  the  anode  and  the  silver  at  the  cathode  formed  in  needles 
•^hSph  grew  to  a  great  length,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  porous 
cell  to  separate   the  products   of   the   two   electrodes.      The   silver 
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mtrate  was  contained  in  a  small  beaker  surrounded  by  ice  and  water 
and  the  electrodes  were  rectangular  pieces  of  platinum  foil,  4  cm.  x 
2  cm.,  the  cathode  being  sarrounded  by  a  porous  cell.  In  Expt.  I,  the 
current  was  continued  for  two  hours ;  in  Expts.  II,  III,  and  IV  only 
for  half  an  hour.  In  all  cases  the  anodic  product  was  easily  separated 
from  the  platinum  foil  and  was  washed  with  cold  distilled  Water  by 
decantation  and  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature  over  soda-lime  in  a 
desiccator. 

The  four  preparations  of  peroxynitrate  were  each  analysed  in  the 
same  way.  A  weighed  quantity  was  heated  very  gently  in  a  small  round 
flask  until  the  first  stormy  evolution  of  gas  occurred.  The  operation  was 
performed  in  a  flask,  because  in  a  crucible  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  loss 
when  the  sudden  evolution  occurred.  The  black  residue  was,  after 
weighing,  transferred  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  porcelain  crucible 
and  gently  heated  until  it  was  reduced  to  metallic  silver. 


Experiment 
No. 

Percentage  of 
silver  nitrate 
in  solution. 

Current 
strength. 
Amperes. 

Current 

density. 

Amperes  per 

sq.  cm. 

Percentage 
of  black 
residue. 

Percentage 
of  silver. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

15 

15 

15 

5 

Ag 

0-03 
0-56 
1-12 
0-55 

7O11N  requires 

0-015 
0-07 
0-14 
0-07 

91-35 
91-54 
91-40 

(a)  91-70 

(b)  91-88 

91-66 

79-78 
79-66 
79-68 
79-98 
80-18 

79-91 

These  numbers  show  that  the  composition  ol  the  anodic  product  is 
independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  and  of 
the  streogth  and  density  of  the  current.  The  product  was  uniformly 
crystalline  in  octahedra.  In  I,  the  crystals  were  separate  or  in 
small  irregular  aggregates.  In  II,  III,  and  IV,  the  octahedral 
crystals  were  regularly  arranged  in  needle-like  aggregates. 

Action  of  Boiling  Water  on  the  Peroxynitrate. — For  this  and  sub- 
sequent experiments,  the  peroxynitrate  was  prepared  as  in  Expt.  Ill 
summarised  in  the  previous  paragraph.  With  one  cell,  about  1-8  grams 
prepared  in  one  operation  lasting  thirty  minutes. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  was  boiled  with  excess  of 
distilled  water  in  a  beaker  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  the  water  being 
replaced  as  required.  The  insoluble  portion  was  filtered  off,  washed 
with   hot   distilled   water,   and   dissolved  fin   hot  dilute    nitric  acid. 

The  silver  in  this  solution  was  estimated  as  silver  chloride.  The 
silver  in  the  filtrate  was  estimated  in  the  same  way. 
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0*6557  gave  0'5968  silver  chloride  from  the  insolahle  residoe. 
Insoluble  silver  »  68*50  per  cent 

0'6842  gave  0*6186  silver  chloride  from  the  insoluble  reriduey  and 
0*1015  silver  chloride  from  the  filtrate. 

Insoluble  silver  «  68*05  ;  soluble  silver  =11-17  per  cent. 

In  decomposing  in  accordance  with  the  equation  Ag^NOi^a 
AgNOj  +  SAggOjj  +  Oj,  AgyNO,!  gives  insoluble  silver -68*49  and 
soluble  silver  » 11  '42  per  cent. 

In  another  experiment,  the  gas  evolved  during  the  reaction  was 
collected  and  found  to  be  completely  absorbed  by  alkaline  pyrogallol 
solution.  For  collecting  the  gas,  the  following  apparatus  was  employed  : 
a  flask  of  about  300  c.o.  capacity  was  fitted  with  a  two-holed  oork. 
In  the  one  hole  was  fitted  a  delivery-tube  with  a  stop-cock,  and  in  the 
other  a  dropping -funnel  with  a  short  wide  delivery-tube.  The  flask 
was  half-filled  with  distilled  water,  which  was  boiled  vigorously. 
When  all  air  had  been  expelled,  the  flame  was  withdrawn  and  the 
stop>cook  on  the  delivery-tube  closed.  A  quantity  of  the  peroxynitrate 
covered  with  water  in  the  droppingfunnel  was  then  introduced  into 
the  flask  through  the  funnel,  the  flask  again  heated,  the  stop-cock  on 
the  delivery-tube  opened,  and  the  oxygen  collected  over  water. 

Silver  Dioxide,  Agfi^ — The  insoluble  residue  which  remained  after 
prolonged  boiling  of  the  peroxynitrate  with  water  was  washed  by 
decantation  with  hot  water  and  dried  either  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture over  soda-lime  in  a  desiccator  or  in  the  steam-oven.  Two 
determinations  of  the  specific  gravity  with  about  2  grams  of  the 
substance  in  the  specific  gravity  bottle  gave  7*46  and  7*42 
respectively. 

The  silver  in  the  compound  was  estimated  by  heating  a  weighed 
quantity  and  weighing  the  residual  silver. 

1.  0  7447  gave  0*6475  residual  Ag.     Ag  =  86-94  per  cent. 

2.  0*3612     „     0*3138  residual  Ag.     Ag«  86*88  per  cent. 

The  silver  in  the  second  sample  was  also  estimated  by  dissolving  in 
warm  dilute  nitric  acid  and  weighing  the  silver  as  chloride. 

0*3663  gave  0*4232  AgCl.     Ag  -  86*94. 

AgjOj  requires  Ag==  87*11  per  cent. 

The  total  oxygen  in  the  compound  was  estimated  by  heating  in  a 
combustion-tube  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  and  collecting  the 
oxygen  over  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  It  was  completely 
absorbed  by  alkaline  pyrogallol  solution. 

00842  gave  8*8  c.c.  oxygen  at  27°  and  757*5  mm.     0=  1307. 
AgjOj  requires  0=  1289  per  cent. 
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The  SoltUion  qf  Silver  Dioxide  in  Hot  DihUe  Sulphurie  Acid. 

The  estimation  of  the  oxygen  evolved  when  the  dioxide  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution  was  carried  out  in  the  apparatus  pre- 
viously used  for  examining  the  gas  evolved  on  boiling  silver  peroxy- 
nitrate  with  water. 

0-2745  gave  137  c.c.  oxygen  at  26""  and  757*5  mm.     0-6*30. 
AgjOg  requires  0  »  6*45  per  cent. 

The  Solution  of  Silver  Dioxide  in  Aqueous  Ammonia. 

The  nitrogen  liberated  in  this  reaction  was  estimated  in  an  apparatus 
similar  in  principle  to  that  described  by  §ulc  {Zeit,  anorg,  Chem.,  1900, 
24,  305).  The  substance  was  placed  in  a  flask  fitted  with  delivery- 
tube  and  a  dropping-funnel  with  a  delivering-tube  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  and  ending  in  a  capillary.  The  whole  apparatus 
was  completely  filled  with  water  and  strong  aqueous  ammonia  gradually 
introduced  through  the  funnel.  The  nitrogen  liberated  was  collected 
over  water.  At  the  end  of  the  reaction,  any  gas  remaining  in  the 
apparatus  was  driven  out  by  water.  The  solution  was  effected  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

0*4158  gave  7*3  c.c.  nitrogen  at  28°  and  762*5  mm.     N  =  l*92  per 
cent.     Two  other  estimations  gave  concordant  results. 
6 AgjOa  +  2NH8  =  3 Ag^Og  +  3HjO  +  Ng  requires  N  =  1  -88  per  cent. 

These  numbers  indicate  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  dioxide  reacts  with  ammonia  (see  p.  579). 

The  Cbsmical  Laboratory, 
Civil  Enqinjkbrino  Collsox, 
SiBPUR,  Oaloutta. 


LXIIL — Influence  of  Suhstituents  in  the  Trinitro- 
benzene  Molecule  on  the  Formation  of  Additive 
Compounds  with  Arylamines. 

.  By  John  Joseph  Sudborough  and  Norman  Picton. 

«-Trinitbobenzbne  and  various  other  trinitro-derivatives  readily  form 
additive   compounds  with  a-  and  )3-naphthylamines  and  other  aryl- 
amines,  including   primary,   secondary,  and   tertiary   bases   (Trans., 
VOL.   LXXXIX.  Q  Q 
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1901,  70,  522 ;  1903,  83,  1334) ;  certain  of  these  additive  compounds 
can  be  alkylated,  acetjlated,  and  benzoylated,  and  are  all  resolved  by 
mineral  acids  into  their  components. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  paper  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1334), 
several  communications  bearing  on  the  same  subject  have  appeared. 
Sommerhoff  {Irumg.  Dissertation,  Zurich,\l90^ ;  Noelting  and  Sommer- 
hoff,  Ber,,  1906,  39,  76)  describes  additive  compounds  of  trinitro- 
benzene  with  various  alkjl  derivatives  of  aniline  and  also  with  various 
diamines;  the  majority  of  these  compounds  contain  one  mole- 
cule of  nitro-compound  combined  with  one  of  the  base.  The  additive 
compounds  of  trinitrobenzene  with  diphenylamine,  jE7-ditolylamine, 
quinoline,  and  1  : 2-xyloquinoline  are  exceptions,  which  contain  two 
molecules  of  nitro-compound  to  one  of  the  amine  (compare  Wedekind, 
Bar,,  1900,  33,  4*34).  The  additive  compounds  derived  from  the 
quinolines  are  described  as  colourless.  In  the  theoretical  part  of  his 
Dissertation,  Sommerhoff  criticises  the  quinonoid  formula  which  has 
been  suggested  for  these  coloured  additive  compounds,  and  suggests 
that  the  products  are  complex  compounds  according  to  Werner's  con- 
ception, in  which  Cg  is  equivalent  to  a  heavy  metal.  The  two  argu- 
ments used  by  Sommerhoff  against  the  quinonoid  structure,  namely, 
that  the  compounds  have  no  pronounced  acidic  properties  and  that 
they  do  not  resemble  quinones,  are  not  conclusive.  Since  the  com- 
pounds are  resolved  into  their  components  in  the  presence  of  solvents 
(compare  the  molecular  weight  determinations,  Trans.,  1903,  83, 
1338),  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  with  regard  to  their  acidic 
properties.  The  compounds  have  never  been  compared  with  quinones, 
but  with  quinonoid  compounds,  for  example,  with  the  compounds 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  arylamines  to  quinones.  Loriug  Jackson 
and  Clarke  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  176,  and  Froc,,  1906,  22,  83)  describe 
a  number  of  somewhat  unstable  compounds  of  mono-  aud  di-methyl- 
anilines  with  various  nitro-compounds.  Kreemann  (Monatsh,,  1904, 
26,  1215,  1271,  1311)  has  proved  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
additive  compounds,  for  example,  m-dinitrobenzene — aniline,  2  : 4-di- 
nitrotoluene — naphthalene,  which  are  too  unstable  to  be  actually 
isolated.  This  method  is  based  on  an  examination  of  melting-point 
curves  obtained  by  taking  melting  points  as  ordinates  and  molecular 
percentage  of  one  component  as  abscissa. 

The  work  summarised  in  this  communication  deals  mainly  with  the 
influence  of  various  substituents  in  the  trinitrobenzene  molecule  on 
the  formation  of  such  additive  compounds.  The  previous  experiments 
proved  that  single  substituents — such  as  methyl,  methoxyl,  ethoxyl, 
carbethoxyl,  amino— do  not  completely  inhibit  the  formation  of 
additive  compounds,  although  they  appear  to  render  the  compounds  less 
stable  when  once^formed  (Trans.,  1901,  70,  533).     We  have  studied 
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the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  two  and  three  chlorine,  bromine, 
methyl,  or  inethoxyl  radicles.  The  results  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  :  (1)  three  methyl,  two  methoxyl,  or  three  bromine  radicles 
completely  inhibit  the  formation  of  the  additive  compounds  *  with  a-  or 
)3-naphthylamine.  (2)  The  inhibition  probably  depends  on  two  factors : 
(a)  the  positive  or  negative  nature  of  the  substituents — thus,  methyl 
and  methoxyl  groups  readily  prevent  the  formation  of  additive  com- 
pounds, whereas  chlorine  radicles  do  not.  (b)  The  comparative  sizes 
of  the  substituents — thus,  although  chlorine  and  bromine  are  both 
negative  substituents,  three  bromines  completely  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  additive  compounds,  whereas  three  chlorines  do  not. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  Loring  Jackson  and  Clarke's 
results  {Ber.,  1904,  38,  176).  These  chemists  find  that  both  tri- 
chlorotrinitrobenzene  and  tribromotrinitrobenzene  yield  unstable  ad* 
ditive  compounds  with  dimethylaniline  in  the  absence  of  solvents,  but 
that  the  bromo-compound  is  far  less  stable  than  the  chloro-analogue. 

The  compounds  we  have  obtained  are  similar  in  properties  to  those 
previously  described ;  they  are  all  dark,  and  are  decomposed  into  their 
components  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  coloured  additive  pro- 
ducts derived  from  chloro-derivatives  of  trinitrobenzene  are  charac- 
terised by  the  readiness  with  which  they  lose  hydrogen  chloride  when 
their  alcoholic  solutions  are  warmed  with  an  excess  of  base,  and 
compounds  of  the  type  of  picrylaniline,  (NO2)3C0H2*NHPhy  are 
thus  formed. 

The  compounds  of  this  type  which  have  been  prepared  are  picryl- 
a-naphthylamine,  picryl-)3-naphthylamine,  picrylethylaniline,  picryl- 
methyl-a-naphthylamine,  1 : 3-dinitro-2 : 4-di-a-naphthylaminobenzene, 
and  the  isomeric  ^-compound. 

All  these  compounds  are  bright  red,  and  in  many  respects  recall  the 
additive  compounds  already  described ;  they  are,  however,  remarkably 
stable,  and  are  not  decomposed  when  boiled  with  dilute  or  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid. 

The  bright  red  colour  has  suggested  the  possibility  that  these  com-> 
pounds  may  be  o-(or  jp-)quinonoid  derivatives  of  the  type 

NPh 


NO, 


*  In  this  paper  we  use  the  expression  ''inhibit  the  formation  of  additive  com- 
poonds"  in  the  sense  that  no  definite  crystalline  additive  compounds  conld  be 
isolated.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Kreemann's  method  would  indicate  the  formation 
of  extremely  unstable  compounds  in  some  of  these  cases. 
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and  not  benzenoid  derivatives, 


NO, 


NHPh 

%N0„ 


just  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  additive  compounds  may  also  be 
quinonoid  derivatives  : 

H     NH-C,oH^ 

no,/\:n^h. 
Vo. 

We  have  examined  a  number  of  compounds  of  the  type  of  picryl- 
aniline  and  have  been  able  to  establish  the  following  points. 

(1)  Compounds  of  this  type  form  mono-potassium  salts  which  are 
intensely  coloured  and  explosive.  This  is  in  harmony  with  either  the 
boDzenoid  or  quinonoid  structure,  as  the  salts  may  be  either 

(N02)8CeH2-NKPh  or  {'NO^)^C^B.^{:^0*OK):N'Bh. 
Against  the   secoDd  formula  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  salts 
are  readily  hydrolysed  and  are  thus  derived  from  a  feeble  acid. 

(2)  The  compounds  do  not  yield  acetyl  derivatives  when  boiled  for 
several  hours  with  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride.  This  may  be 
due  to  stereochemical  inhibition  (compare  Auwers,  Ber,,  1904,  87, 
3890),  and  is  of  no  assistance  in  elucidating  the  constitution. 

(3)  Some  of  them  form  additive  compounds  with  arylamines.  We 
have  been  able  to  prepare  the  following  :  (a)  picrylaniline — a-naphthyl- 
amine,  {b)  picryl-a-naphthylamine — aniline,  (c)  picryl-^-naphthyl- 
amine — aniline.  These  are  all  red,  relatively  unstable  compounds, 
and  are  readily  decomposed  into  their  components. 

(4)  Many  of  the  compounds  exist  in  two  isomeric  forms  :  (a)  a  bright 
red  or  scarlet  modification;  (6)  a  sulphur-yellow  variety  (compare 
Bamberger,  loc,  cit,,  p.  107).  The  red  form  can  usually  be  obtained 
by  crystallising  the  crude  product  from  benzene  or  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  the  yellow  form  by  heating  the  red  compound  to  a  suitable  tem- 
perature. 

In  certain  cases  the  two  compounds  appear  to  melt  at  the  same 
temperature  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  red  modification  is  transformed 
into  the  yellow  during  the  process  of  heating. 

So  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
isomerism ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  a  case  of  structural  isomerism 
between  the  benzenoid  and  quinonoid  forms  or  stereoisomerism 
between  two  'quinonoid  forms. 
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The  isomerism  is  evidently  of  the  same  type  as  that  met  with  by 
Loring  Jackson  and  Bentley  (Proc,  Amer,  Acad,  Arts  Set,,  1891,  70 
and  82)  in  the  study  of  ethyl  anilinotrinitrotartronate, 

C,H(N02)3(NHPh)-C(OH)(COjH)j. 
This  exists  in  the  form  of  orange-red  prisms  melting  at  143°  and  of 
yellow  needles  melting  at  122°.  The  yellow  modification  is  trans- 
formed into  the  red  when  heated  alone,  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is 
crystallised  at  60°,  or  when  it  is  boiled  with  water ;  conversely,  the 
red  is  transformed  into  the  yellow  when  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and 
precipitated  with  water. 

These  examples  of  isomerism  deserve  further  study,  and  we  hope  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  at  a  later 
date. 

Turpin  (Trans.,  1891,  59,  716)  and  Wedekind  {Ber.,  1900,  33, 
434)  have  previously  prepared  condensation  products  of  picryl  chloride 
with  secondary  amines,  namely,  picrylmethyl-  and  picrylethyl-anilines. 
We  have  prepared  the  same  compounds,  and,  in  addition,  picrylmethyl- 
a-naphthylamine.  All  these  compounds  are  coloured,  they  do  not 
yield  metallic  derivatives,  and  so  far  have  not  been  met  with  in 
isomeric  forms.  They  are  remarkably  stable  and  are  not  decomposed 
when  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  180 — 200° ;  these 
experiments  were  made  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  the 
alkyl  groups  are  attached  to  nitrogen  (benzenoid  formula)  or  to 
oxygen  (quinonoid  formula). 

The  fact  that  the  additive  compounds  of  picryl  chloride  and  similar 
halogen  nitro-compounds  with  a-  and  ^-naphthylamines  readily  lose 
hydrogen  chloride  and  yield  the  condensation  products  already  men- 
tioned is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  quinonoid  structure  of  the 
additive  compounds,  thus : 

^\0H  /-^ 


NO/      ^NHPh, 
•NHPh  NO, 


NO, 


and,   in   reality,  snch  a  constitution  affords   probably  the  simplest 
explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction. 

Since  halogen  and  also  nitro-radicles  which  are  in  the  ortho-position 
to  a  nitro-group  can  be  thus  readily  exchanged  for  an  arylamino- 
group,  we  have  attempted  the  replacement  of  an  arylamino-radicle 
which  is  in  the  ortho-position  with  respect  to  a  nitro-group  by  a 
different  arylamino-radicle,  thus :  'NHPh  by  •NH-O^qH^  and  vice  verad. 
We  have  attempted  this  (a)  by  the  preparation  of  additive  compounds  of 
the  type  picrylaniline — a-naphthylamine  and  subsequent  treatment 
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with  hydrochloric  acid,  bub  in  each  caee  the  original  nitro-derivatiye 
was  obtained.     The  reaction  did  not  proceed  in  the  manner 

^NO-OH 
CgH,(NO,)g-NHPh     -^     C,H2(N02),^NHPh  -> 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  additive  compound  in  this  case 
would  not  be  formed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  with  picryl  chloride 
and  a-naphthylamine.  In  all  probability  the  second  arylamino-radicle 
would  not  unite  with  the  same  carbon  atom  to  which  the  first 
arylamino-group  was  attached,  and  the  reaction  would  thus  be ; 

NO-OH 
PhHN  NO,  PhHN  ^  PhHN  NO, 

NO,Q>       ~>    NO,^<gH'^ioHr     ^    NO,^  , 
NOg  NOa  NO, 

and  by  the  action  of  acids  the  original  nitro-oompound  would  be 
regenerai^d. 

(5)  By  heating  the  picrylarylamine  with  a  second  arylamine.  In 
this  case  also  no  replacement  could  be  observed,  the  substance  remained 
unaltered  or  was  cotnpletely  decomposed  with  deposition  of  carbon. 

Experimental. 

1.     Methyl  SubatUuenta. 

It  has  already  (Trans.,  1903,  83^  1335)  been  stated  that  «-trimtro- 
xylene  and  ^trinitromesitylene  do  not  form  definite  additive  compounds 
with  arylamines.  In  the  case  of  trinitroxylene  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  no  definite  compound  can  be  isolated  when  the 
nitro-compound  and  a-naphthylamine  are  brought  together  in  the 
presence  of  a  solvent,  although  a  deep  red  coloration  is  developed. 
An  experiment  was  made  by  mixing  together  the  two  components  in 
molecular  proportions  and  fusing  the  mixture  by  gently  heating  it  in 
a  sulphuric  acid  bath.  The  mass,  when  cooled  slowly,  set  to  a  red, 
crystalline  solid  melting  at  about  100 — 105°,  which  did  not  lose  in 
weight  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  hence 
presumably  contained  the  a-naphthylamine  in  a  state  of  combination. 
The  whole  of  the  base  may  be  removed  by  the  following  methods : 
{a)  heating  the  red  solid  in  the  steam-oven  for  some  forty  hours; 
(h)  by  the  addition  of  practically  any  organic  solvent,  and  (c)  by 
treatment  with  mineral  acid.  The  product  left  in  each  case  is  tri- 
nitroxylene melting  at  180°. 
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2.     CMarine  SttbatUuents. 

(a)  Ficryl  Chloride, — ^We  have  prepared  the  additive  compound  of 
picryl  chloride  and  a-naphthylamine,  previously  described  by  Bam- 
berger (Joe.  cit.) ;  it  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long,  brown  needles 
melting  at  110*5 — 11 1*5°,  and  is  extremely  unstable,  readily  losing 
hydrogen  chloride  and  forming  picryl-a-naphthylamine. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  an  additive  compound  of  picryl 
chloride  with  )3-naphthylamine :  the  product  obtained  in  each  experi- 
ment was  picryl-j3-naphthylamine. 

Picryl  chloride  and  ^hyl-a-naphthylamine  yield  an  additive  compound, 
05H2Cl(N02)3,CjjjH7'NHEt,  when  the  two  components  are  separately 
dissolved  in  ether,  the  solutions  mixed,  and  a  small  amount  of  alcohol 
added.  The  product  crystallises  in  slender,  silky,  brown  needles  melt- 
ing at  85^,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  ether  or  benzene,  but  only 
sparingly  so  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  far  more  stable  than  the  additive 
compound  with  a-naphthylapaine. 

0-7442  gave  0-2594  AgCl.     01  =  8-6. 

CigHigOgN^Cl  requires  01 «  8*5  per  cent. 

Picryl  chloride  and  diethyl- fi-naphthylamine  yield  an  additive  com- 
pound, OgH2Ol(NO2)j,Cj0H7NEt2,  which  crystallises  from  warm  alcohol 
in  dark  purple  needles  melting  at  77^;  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold 
benzene,  yielding  a  reddish-purple  solution,  but  the  colour  disappears 
when  the  solution  is  diluted. 

0-3714,  when  decomposed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  0*202 
of  picryl  chloride  =  54-4. 

OgQHjgOgN^Cl  requires  55*4  per  cent. 

A  similar  additive  compoimd,  CQH^Cl(N02)^C^QH^''N^e2*  ^  obtained 
when  dimethyl-a-naphthylamine  is  used ;  it  crystallises  in  slender,  red 
needles  and  melts  at  42^. 

0-3368  gave  01986  of  picryl  chloride- 58 -9. 

OigHjuOgN^Ol  requires  59-1  per  cent. 

(6)  4 :  Q'Dichloro-l :  3-dinitrohenz&ne(SietzkiAnd  Schedler,  Ber.,  1897, 
30,  1666). — The  additive  compound  a-naphthylcmiine-^iQ-dichlorO' 
1  : 3-dinitrohenzene,  CgH20l2(N02)2,CiQHyNH2,  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  molecular  proportions  of  the  components  in  a  small  amount 
of  ether,  adding  about  twice  the  volume  of  alcohol,  and  allowing  the 
ether  to  evaporate  ;  it  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  slender,  brownish- 
red  needles  melting  at  95^.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  stout,  prismatic  needles  when  the  ethereal  solution  is  allowed 
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to  evaporate  without  the  addition  of  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  readily  in 
cold  ether  or  henzene  and  also  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises 
in  the  form  of  long,  red  needles.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
boiled  for  a  short  time,  hydrogen  chloride  is  eliminated  to  a  certain 
extent,  and,  as  the  solution  cools,  a  mixture  is  obtained  consisting  of 
the  above-mentioned  red  needles  and  a  yellow  compound  of  high  melt- 
ing point  (4  : 6-di-a-naphthylamino-l  :  3-dinitrobenzene).  The  same 
yellow  compound  is  formed  when  the  mother  liquor  from  the  red 
needles  is  evaporated.  The  yield,  however,  of  this  condensation 
product  is  not  good,  even  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  additive 
compound  is  boiled  for  some  time.  The  additive  compound  gave  the 
following  results  on  analysis  : 

02006  gave  0-1496  AgCL     Cl«  18-44. 

C^HiiO^NgCl^  requires  01  =  18-68  per  cent. 

0*3368,  when  decomposed  by  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and 
washed,  gave  0*2224  gram  of  residue  after  allowing  for  the  solubility 
of  the  dichlorodinitrobenzene  in  water  (residue  melted  at  100°),  this 
amount  corresponding  with  66  per  cent.  C10HJ1O4N3CI2  requires  62*4 
per  cent.  It  was  noticed  that  when  the  residue  obtained  by  decompos- 
ing the  additive  compound  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  washed 
with  cold  water,  the  colour  rapidly  changed  to  red,  due  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  additive  compound  (compare  Trans.,  1901,  79, 
526). 

The  additive  compound,  4  :  S-diMoro-l  :  S-dinitrohenzene'^-napfitht/l- 
aminey  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  prepare,  owing  to  the  readiness 
with  which  hydrogen  chloride  is  eliminated  and  a  condensation  pro- 
duct formed.  It  was  ultimately  prepared  by  dissolving  the  nitro- 
compound (0*5  gram)  and  the  base  (0*4  gram)  separately  in  ether, 
mixing  the  solutions,  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate,  and  washing  the 
residue  with  cold  alcohol.  It  forms  brownish-red  needles,  melts  at 
about  67 — 68°,  is  decolorised  by  the  addition  of  benzene,  and  when  left 
in  contact  with  alcohol  for  some  time  loses  hydrogen  chloride. 

01470  gave  0*1038  AgCl.     01-17-46. 

CjgHiiG^NgClg  requires  18*68  per  cent. 

0*4042,  when  decomposed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gave 
0*2550  of  nitro-compound  (m.  p.  100°)  =  63  0.  Calculated  for 
OgHjOl2(N02)2,OioH7'NH2  =  62-4  per  cent. 

No  additive  compound  of  dinitrodichlorobenzene  and  dimetbyl- 
a-naphthylamine  has  been  obtained.  When  ethereal  solutions  of  the 
components  are  mixed,  the  unaltered  nitro-compound  separates. 

The  additive  compound,  4  :  Q-dushloro-l :  S-dinitrobenzenediethf/l- 
p-naphthylamine,    was   prepared    by    dissolving   the    nitro-compound 
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(0*75  gram)  and  the  base  (1*1  grams)  in  ether,  allowing  the  ether 
to  evaporate,  and  keeping  the  residual  oil  in  a  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  acid.  After  several  days,  it  solidified  to  hard,  compact, 
almost  black  crystals  which  were  washed  with  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is 
practically  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  on  warming  to  a 
deep  red  solution  which,  as  it  cools,  yields  crystals  of  the  additive 
compound  unmixed  with  the  free  nitro-compound  and  melting  at 
30°. 

0'5005,  when  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  0*1810  of 
nitro-derivative«36*2.  CgH2Cl5(N02)2,Cjj)H7'NEtj  requires  64*35  per 
cent.,  and  O^HjCl2(N02)j,2CioHyNEt^  requires  37*3  per  cent. 

(c)  2  : 4:'Dichlaro-l  :  3  :  6-trinitrobenzens, — The  nitro-compound  was 
prepared  by  boiling  the  4  :  6dichloro-l :  3-dinitrobenzene  with  a  mixture 
of  fuming  nitric  (1  vol.)  and  fuming  sulphuric  acids  (2  vols.)  for  three 
hours  in  a  Jena  flask  with  a  reflux  condenser  ground  into  the  neck. 
When  cold,  the  product  was  poured  into  a  large  volume  of  cold  water 
and  the  precipitate  crystallised  from  alcohol  (m.  p.  J  28°),  the  yield  being 
5  grams  from  6  of  the  dinitro-compound. 

The  additive  compound,  (UcUorotHnitrohenzerie-a-naphthylamine,  was 
obtained  by  mixing  ethereal  solutions  of  the  components,  adding  twice 
the  volume  of  alcohol,  and  keeping  for  some  time ;  it  crystallises  in  pale 
brownish-red  needles,  melts  at  126 — 127°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
ether  or  benzene. 

0*3276,  when  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  0*2144  of 
dichlorotrinitrobenzene  =  65*5 ;  C^HC1j(N02)3,OiqHy*NH2  requires 
66*3  per  cent. 

0-2031  gave  01 300  AgCl.     01-15*9. 

OigHi^jOjjN^Clj  requires  16*7  per  cent. 

In  the  attempts  to  prepare  an  additive  compound  of  dichlorotri- 
nitrobenzene and  )9-naphthylamine,  even  in  ethereal  solution,  hydrogen 
chloride  was  formed  and  j8-naphthylamine  hydrochloride  was 
deposited. 

2  :  4-2>tcWoro-l :  3* :  6-trimtrobenzenediethyl-p-'naph^yl€mii7ie  crystal- 
lises from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  bluish-black  needles 
melting  at  72°;  it  dissolves  readily  in  benzene  and  ether,  but  is 
practically  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  When  warmed  with  alcohol, 
a  pale  red  solution  is  obtained ;  the  colour  deepens  as  the  solution  cools 
and  ultimately  crystals  of  the  additive  compound  together  with 
colourless  crystals  of  dichlorotrinitrobenzene  are  deposited. 

0*4038,  when  decomposed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  0*2362 
of  dichlorotrinitrobenzene  melting  at  127°  — 58*2  ; 

CgHCl2(N02)8,CioH7NEt,  requires  58*6  per  cent. 
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(d)  B'TrieUarotrinitrobenz&ne. — ^The  additive  compound,  <r»nt£ro- 
IriMarobenzene-a'-naphthylamiM,  was  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
nitro-compoond  (1  gram)  in  benzene,  adding  an  excess  of  base  (1*5 
grams),  allowinig  the  benzene  to  evaporate,  and  washing  with  alcohol  ; 
it  crystallises  from  benzene  or  ether,  in  which  it  readily  dissolves,  in 
flat,  dark  brown  plates  melting  at  149 — 150°.  It  is  readily  de- 
composed by  dilate  acids  or  by  acetone. 

0-1724  gave  0-1921  AgCl*  27-55  01. 

20gClg(N02)3,OioH7-NB:2  requires  01  -  27*42  per  cent. 

No  definite  additive  compounds  with  ^-naphthylamine,  dimethyl-a- 
naphthylamine,  or  diethyl-)3-naphthylamine  could  be  prepared. 

3.  Bromine  SubeiUuenU. 

2:4 :6-Tribromo-l  :3-dimtrobenEene  (Jackson  and  Moore,  Froc. 
Amer.  Aoad.,  1889,  24,  274,  and  Jackson  and  Kock,  ibid.,  1898,  34, 
126)  and  2:4:  6-tribromo-l :  3  : 5-trinitrobenzene  (Jackson  and 
Bentley,  ibid,,  1891,  2,  71)  ^ produce  pale  yellow  colorations  when 
their  solutions  in  chloroform  or  ether  are  mixed  with  a-naphthyl- 
amine.  As  the  solvent  evaporates,  crystals  of  the  unaltered  nitro- 
compounds are  deposited,  and  [no  additive  products  can  be  isolated. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  when  diethyl-j9-naphthylamine  is  used. 

4.  Jfethoxy-aubstitttenta. 

(a)  Methyl  Piorate. — ^The  additive  compound,  methyl  picrate-a-naph- 
thylamine,  has  been  described  already  (l^ns.,  1901,  79,  532). 

The  additive  compound,  methyl  picrctte-e^yl-a-naphthylcrniine,  may 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  com- 
ponents ,  in  benzene  and  adding  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 90°) ; 
it  forms  dark  red  needles,  dissolves  readily  in  benzene,  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  slender,  dull  red  needles  melting  at  86°,  and  is  not 
readily  decomposed  by  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

0-1690  gave  21-2  c.c.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  12°  and  757  mm.  N«  14-92. 
0*0934    „     1 1  -5  C.C.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  13°  and  753  mm.  N  ==  14*6. 
CeHj(NO,)3-OMe,OioH^-NHEt  requires  N- 135 and 
2CgHj(NOj)8*OMe,CioH^*NHEt  requires  N«  14-9  per  cent. 

No  definite  additive  compounds  could  be  obtained  with  eithw 
dimethyl-a-naphthylamine  or  diethyl-)9-naphthylamine. 

(b)  Trinitroreeorcimd  Dimethyl  Ether  {Ber.,  1878,  11,  1042).— A 
good  yield  of  this  compound  can  be  obtained  by  adding  a  mixture  of 
^soroinol  dimethyl  ether  i^nd  i^us  owq  voltime  pf  oopcentrated  nitric 
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add  to  a  large  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  mixture  cold.  After  some  hours,  the  mixture  is  poured  into 
water  and  the  solid  product  crystallised  from  alcohol.  When  benzene 
or  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  trinitroresorcinol  dimethyl  ether  are 
mixed  with  a-naphthylamine,  )8-naphthylamine,  dimethylaniline,  or 
diethyl-^-naphthylamine,  pale  red  colorations  are  noticed,  but  no 
additiye  compounds  can  be  isolated,  as  the  unaltered  nitro-compound 
crystallises  as  the  solvent  ^evaporates.  No  additive  compound  can  be 
isolated  when  dimethylaniline  is  used  without  a  solvent* 


5.  CondenscUion  Products  of  the  Type  qf  {Piorylaniline, 

NOj 

NO,/^NNHPh. 

NOj 

(a)  Picrylaniline  (Mertens,  Ber.,  1878,  11,  845;  Bamberger  and 
Hiiller,  ibid.f  1900,  33,  108)  crystallises  from  acetic  anhyd];ide  in 
brilliant,  scarlet  prisms  and  appears  to  yield  no  acetyl  derivative.  It, 
is  not  decomposed  when  heated  for  [several  hours  at  100°  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  A  potauaium  salt  is  obtained  when  a 
methyl-alcoholic  solutioz^  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  benzene 
solution  of  picrylaniline.  It  forms  black,  crystalline  needles  with  an 
intense  metallic  lustre,  is  slowly  decomposed  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  also  by  dilute  acids,  yielding  picrylaniline. 

0-1792  gave  0-0438  K^SO^.    K  =  10-98. 

OigH^OgN^K  requires  K«  11-44  per  cent. 

An  additive  compound  of  picrylaniline  and  a-naphthylamine  has 
been  prepared  by  crystallising  a  mixture  of  the  nitro-compound 
(2  grams)  and  base  (7  grams)  from  benzene ;  it  forms  brownish-red 
crystals,  melts  at  about  87°,  and  is  decomposed  when  kept  in  contact 
with  alcohol  or  ether;  0'2106  gave  0*1352  of  picrylaniline  when 
decomposed  with  dilute  acid  =  64-2  ;  CgH2(N02)8'NHPh,OioH^'NH, 
requires  68*0  per  cent.    , 

(h)  Picrylmethylaniline  and  picrylethylaniline  have  been  prepared 
by  Wedokind's  method. 

The  former  compound  melts  at  128—129°,  and  not  at  108—110°,  as 
stated  by  Turpin  (Trans.,  1891,  60,  717)  and  Wedekind  (Ber,,  1900, 
33,  434).  The  two  compounds  do  not  appear  to  yield  potassium 
derivatives;  when  their  benzene  solutions  are  mixed  with  methyl- 
alcoholic  potash,  very  little  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  colour  is 
observed,  and  when  the  solutions  are  evaporated  the  unaltered  picryl 
deriv^tiy^  ftre  obtained. 
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(c)  Fioryl-a-naphthykunine  (Tarpin,  loe.  oU, ;  Bamberger  and  Muller, 
loc,  ciUy  p.  106)  melts  at  197 — 198°,  does  not  yield  an  acetyl  derivative, 
and  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  poUusiwn  derivative  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  potassium  salt  of  picrylaniline,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

0-6810  gave  0-1478  K^SO^.     K  =  9-76. 

CigHjO^N^K  requires  K  =  9*98  per  cent. 

An  impure  additive  compound  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
condensation  product  in  aniline,  allowing  to  cool,  and  pressing  the  red 
mass  on  a  porous  plate.  It  melts  at  about  122 — 123°  and  is  readily 
decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

0-464  gave  0-3506  picryl-o-naphthylamine  =  75-6. 

05H2(NO,)8*NH*OioH7,CaH4-NHj  requires  79*2  per  cent 

An  attempt  was  made  to  replace  the  a-naphthylamino-group  by  the 
anilino-group  by  boiling  the  condensation  product  with  aniline  for 
1-5  hours,  but  complete  decomposition  occurred  and  carbon  separated. 

{d)  Ptcrt/l-p-naphthylamine  (Bamberger  and  Miiller,  loe.  cit,,  p.  107) 
forms  minute,  brick-red  crystals  melting  at  231*5°;  it  yields  a 
poUMsvmn  derivative,  which  closely  resembles  the  potassium  compounds 
already  described,  but  is  somewhat  more  unstable  and  readily  turns 
yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

0-4651  gave  00994 KjSO^.     K  =  9-6. 

CjgHjOgN^K  requires  9*98  per  cent. 

When  this  potassium  salt  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
Bamberger's  yellow  condensation  product  is  obtained.  An  unstable 
additive  compound  of  the  red  crystals  and  aniline  has  been  prepared. 
It  melts  at  about  174°  and  is  readily  decomposed  into  its  components. 

(0)  Ficrylmethyl-a-naphthylaminef  obtained  when  picryl  chloride  is 
boiled  for  an  hour  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl-a-naphthyl- 
amine,  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  glistening,  black  plates 
melting  at  245°;  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  benzene  or  acetic  acid.  •  It  does  not  appear  to 
form  a  potassium  salt,  and  cannot  be  decomposed  by  hot  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid. 

0-1976  gave  26  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  13°  and  746  mm.     N^^  15*3. 
CjyHjjOgN^  requires  15*2  per  cent. 

(/)  Bira-naphihylaniinodinitrobenzene,  OgHj(NO2)2(NH«Cj0HY)j,  is 
obtained^when  4  :  6-dichloro-l  :  3-dinitrobenKene  is  boiled  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  a-naphthylamine  (4  mols.)  and  the  solution  filtered  hot. 
The  condensation  product  is  left  as  a   sulphur-yellow,  crystalline 
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powder.  When  crystallised  from  benzene,  a  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow  compounds  is  obtained,  but  from  the  mother  liquor  pure  red 
prisms  are  deposited.  When  heated,  these  change  at  180^  into  the 
yellow  crystals,  and  then  melt  at  202 — 203**.  The  pure  yellow 
compound  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  red  crystals  at  180^, 
by  boiling  the  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  crystals  with  a  large  amount 
of  alcohol,  or  by  crystallising  the  red  modification  from  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  alcohol.  No  change  in  weight  could  be  detected  when 
the  red  compound  was  converted  into  the  yellow,  and  exposure 
of  either  to  sunlight  during  several  months  produced  no  change 
in  colour. 

Analyses :  (a)  red. — 0*1982  gave  21*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and 
750  mm.    No.12-65. 

CjjHjgO^N^  requires  12-44  per  cent. 

(b)  Tdlow. — 0*1664  gave  17*5  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  13**  and 
773  mm.     N  =  127  per  cent. 

The  condensation  product  from  dichlorodinitrobenzene  and 
/3-naphthyIamine  also  appears  to  exist  in  two  isomeric  forms:  an 
orange-red  modification,  which  becomes  transformed  into  a  yellow 
modification  at  180°,  and  then  melts  to  a  red  liquid  at  183°.  The  red 
compound  may  be  obtained  by  crystallising  from  glacial  acetic  acid  or 
from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  alcohol. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  thank  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of 
the  Society  for  grants  which  have  helped  to  defray  ,the  expenses 
incurred  in  this  investigation,  and  Professor  Loring  Jackson  for 
a  specimen  of  d-trichlorotrinitrobenzene. 

Ukivemitt  Collboe  or  Wales, 
Abbbtstwtth. 


LXIV. — ITie  Estimation  of  Carbon  in  Soils  and  Kindred 

Substances. 

By  Alfred    Daniel   Hall,    Norman   Harrt    John   Miller,    and 

NuMA  Marmu. 

The  method  of  estimating  the  organic  carbon  present  in  soil  by 
oxidising  to  carbon  dioxide  with  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric 
acids  was  originally  suggested  by  WoiS,  and  was  subjected  to  a  critical 
examination  by  Warington  and  Peake  (Trans.,  1880,  37,  617),  who 
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found  that  it  invariably  gave  results  10  to  20  per  cent,  lower  than 
were  obtained  by  direct  combustion  in  oxygen.  Cameron  and 
Breazeale  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.y  1903,  26,  29),  who  recently  examined 
the  process,  obtained  similar  results.  The  deficiency  appears  to  be  due, 
not  to  any  failure  of  the  chromic  acid  to  attack  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  but  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  resulting  oxidation,  a  certain 
amount  of  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and  other  substances  less  oxidised 
than  carbon  dioxide  being  produced.  The  authors  have  re-examined 
the  method  and  find  that  by  the  addition  of  a  short  tube  containing 
red-hot  copper  oxide  to  complete  the  combustion  the  whole  of  the 
'carbon  in  the  soil  can  be  obtained  as  carbon  dioxide. 

The  authors  also  prefer  to  absorb  the  evolved  carbon  dioxide  by 
means  of  dilute  caustic  alkali  in  a  Reiset  tower,  and  determine  its 
amount  by  the  method  of  double  titration  with  phenolphthalein  and 
methyl-orange  which  was  suggested  by  Hart  and  worked  out  more 


recently  by  Brown  and  Escombe  {Phil.  Trans.y  1900,  103,  series  B, 
289).  This  is  by  far  the  most  sensitive  method  for  estimating  small 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  rapid  and  easy  of  manipulation 
when  the  necessary  solutions  have  been  prepared  and  standardised.  A 
further  advantage  in  the  suggested  method  is  that  an  estimation  can 
first  be  made  of  the  carbon  dioxide  combined  as  carbonate  in  the  soil 
(see  Amos,  Jour.  Agric.  ScL,  1905,  1,  322),  and  then,  on  the  same 
sample  and  in  the  same  apparatus,  after  the  addition  of  the  copper 
oxide  tube  and  fresh  alkali  in  the  Reiset  absorbing  tower,  the  organic 
carbon  can  be  estimated.  The  apparatus  employed  is  shown  in  the 
figure ;  ^  is  a  Reiset  tower  containing  alkali  to  remove  all  traces  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  incoming  gas,  J?  is  a  flask  containing  the 
soil,  fitted  with  a  side  delivery  tube  and  a  stoppered  funnel,  the  tap  of 
which  makes  connection  with  the -Reiset  tube.  A,  or  with  the  liquid  in 
the  funnel.  A  small  condenser,  (7,  is  inserted  to  avoid  risks  of  cracking 
the  combustion  tube,  with  condensed  water,  2>  is  a  combustion  tube 
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containing  about  6 — 8'  of  granular  copper  oxide  and  heated  by  the 
large  Bunsen  burner  £;  F  ib  a,  U-tube  containing  a  little  silver 
sulphate  to  arrest  any  chlorine  or  volatile  chlorides,  after  which  the 
gas  is  passed  through  the  Keiset  tower,  Q,  to  the  water-pump.  The 
procedure  is  as  follows : 

Five  to  twenty  grams  of  finely-powdered  soil  are  placed  in  B  and 
100  C.C.  of  4  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  in  G ;  after  allowing 
the  piimp  to  operate  for  a  little  time,  G  is  introduced  and  sufficient 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  is  poured  on  to 
the  soil.  As  the  air  current  carries  the  evolved  carbon  dioxide 
forward,  the  acid  is  boiled  gently  to  complete  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonates  and  the  expulsion  of  the  dissolved  carbon  dioxide,  until  in 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  the  Beiset  tower  can  be  detached  and  the 
alkali  titrated  (see  Brown  and  Escombe,  loc,  cit.).  Another  100 
c.c.  of  alkali  are  then  run  into  the  tower,  the  copper  oxide  tube  is 
introduced  into  the  circuit  and  heated  to  redness,  and  20  to  30  c.c.  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  are  allowed  to  flow  on  to  the  soil.  A  drop  or  two 
of  water  are  then  passed  in  to  clean  the  tap  of  the  funnel,  followed  by 
10  c.c.  of  saturated  chromic  acid  solution.  Oxidation  now  begins  and 
the  process  is  completed  as  before.  Carbon  compounds  in  the  soil 
appear  to  oxidise  completely  in  a  short  time,  as  do  the  carbohydrates 
and  other  pure  carbon  compounds  examined.  A  few  substances, 
however — ring  compounds  containing  nitrogen — are  very  resistant, 
betaine,  for  example,  being  only  oxidised  to  the  extent  of  86  per  cent, 
after  one  hour's  heating.  The  substitution  of  phosphoric  for  sulphuric 
acid  is  of  no  particular  advantage,  neither  hastening  the  reaction  nor 
rendering  it  more  complete  in  the  few  cases  where  the  substance 
resists  attack.  The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  between  the 
results  obtained  by  this  modification  of  the  chromic  acid  wet 
combustion  and  the  ordinary  process  of  combustion  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen. 

Carbany  per  cent. 


SubBtance.  Found.  Calculated. 

Cellulose     4485              4444 

Mannitol 39'46              39*56 

Benzoic  acid  ...  69  08              68*85 

Quinol     -. 65-87              65*45 

Diphenylamine.  85*75             85*21 

Chromic  Combus- 
acid        tion  in 
Soils.  method,   oxygen. 

Broadbalk  waste  0—9''     1  '67        1  "57 
„  „    10— 18*  0*71        0*67 

„    19—27''  0*50        0-51 

The  Rothaxstsd  Expsrimbntal  Station, 
Lawss  Agkicultubal  Tbust. 


Chromic  Combus- 
acid        tion  in 

Soils.  method,  oxygen. 

GeescroftwasteA.  0— 9*  1*21  1*13 
„  B.  0—9*  1*58  1*51 
„  A.  10— 18*0*60  0*64 
„    B.  10— 18"  0*46        0*45 

Tasture    0—9*    3*84        3*60 

0—9*    3*75       3*60 

10—18*2-07        209 
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LXV. — The  Electrolysis  of  Salts  of  fifi-Dimethylgtutaric 

Add. 

By  James  Walker  and  John  Kbbfoot  Wood. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  ortho-ethyl  camphorate  is  submitted  to 
electrolysis,  one  of  the  products  is  the  ester  of  an  unsaturated  acid 
(Walker,  Trans.,  1893,  63,  495).  This  acid,  now  known  as  tffolauron- 
olic  acid,  was  recognised  later  as  being  an  a)3-unsaturated  acid,  a  view 
confirmed  by  its  subsequent  synthesis  (Perkin  and  Thorpe,  Trans., 
1904,  85,  128). 

While  the  complete  structure  of  camphoric  acid  was  in  doubt,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  from  this  electrolytic  result  that  the  two 
carboxyl  groups  were  attached  to  adjacent  carbon  atoms.  The  establish- 
ment of  Bredt's  formula,  however,  by  synthesis  shows  that  camphoric 
acid  is  a  derivative  of  glutaric  acid,  and  the  genesis  of  ethyl  iso- 
lauronolate  from  the  ester-salt  of  camphoric  acid  becomes  more  difficult 
of  explanation.  It  has  to  be  assumed  that,  during  the  electrolysis,  a 
methyl  group  breaks  ofE  from  one  carbon  atom  and  becomes  attached  to 
an  adjacent  one.  It  appeared  therefore  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether 
the  same  migration  occurred  during  the  electrolysis  of  acids  having 
a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  camphoric  acid.  The  simplest  of  such 
acids  is  )3)3-dimethylglutaric  acid,  a  substance  which  can  now  be  readily 
obtained  fromdimethyldihydroresorcinol.  Byconversion  of  the  dimethyl- 
glutaric  acid  into  its  anhydride  and  subsequent  addition  of  sodium 
ethozide,  a  solution  of  sodium  ethyl  ^^-dimethylglutarate  was  readily 
prepared.  Erom  this  solution  there  was  obtained  by  electrolysis  an 
oil  from  which  the  diethyl  ester  of  ^)3j3'^'-tetramethylsuberic  acid  was 
isolated.  No  satisfactory  separation  of  the  more  volatile  esters  simul- 
taneously produced  could  be  effected. 

By  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  potassium  glutarate,  L.  Yanzetti 
{AUi  R,  Aocad.  Linceif  1904,  13,  [ii],  112)  obtained  a  hydrocarbon 
which  was  not  trimethylene,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  pro- 
pylene. The  following  diagram  shows  that  this  hydrocarbon  is 
produced  by  the  migration  of  a  hydrogen  atom. 

9H,i-C0,K  9Hr  (pH3 

CH,  -^       gn,         -^        CH    . 

CHa-j-COaK  CHg-  CH^ 

When  ^/7-dimethylglutarate  is  substituted  for  glutarate  in  the 
electrolysis,  such  a  transference  of  hydrogen  is  impossible,  so  that  if 
in  this  case  an  open-chain  hydrocarbon  is  formed  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
by  the  migration  of  a  hydrocarbon  group  as  a  whole.     Experiment 
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showed  that  the  hydrocarbon  produced  is  unsymmetrical  methylethyl- 
ethylene. 

CHj-C-CHg  -^     Ctfj-P-CHj    ->    C-CH3    '. 

CHg-i-OOaNa  CHg-  CHg 

In  the  original  acid,  the  maximum  chain  in  the  hydrocarbon  radicle 
is  of  three  carbon  atoms ;  in  the  electrolytic  hydrocarbon,  there  is  a 
chain  of  four  carbon  atoms.  There  is  thus  an  undoubted  fundamental 
rearrangement  of  the  carbon  nucleus,  most  easily  conceived  as  a  trans- 
ference of  a  methyl  group,  and  so  a  parallel  is  offered  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  a^-unsaturated  acid  by  the  electrolysis  of  camphoric  acid. 

EXPEBIMENTAL. 

Preparation  of  fiP-Dimethylglutcmc  Add. — This  acid,  first  prepared  by 
Perkin  and  Goodwin  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1473),  was  shown  by  Komppa 
{Ber.y  1899,  32,  1423)  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  hypo- 
bromite  on  .dimethyldihydroresorcinol.  We  have  found  that  the 
sodium  hypobromite  can  be  replaced  with  very  satisfactory  results  by 
sodium  hypochlorite,  a  concentrated  solution  of  which  can  readily  be 
prepared  from  bleaching  powder  and  sodium  carbonate.  A  pre- 
liminary experiment  showed  that  six  atoms  of  available  chlorine,  or 
three  molecules  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  are  required  to  convert  one 
molecule  of  dimethyl dihydroresorcinol  into  /3)3-dimethylglutaric  acid. 
The  action  thus  takes  place  with  formation  of  chloroform,  thus : 

(CH3),C<gg^;gg>CH,  -H  3NaOCl  =  (CH3),C<:g^:gg^g^  + 

NaOH  +  OHOlj. 

No  appreciable  quantity  of  carbon  tetrachloride  is  produced,  and  no 
chloro-derivative  of  the  acid  or  of  the  original  substance. 

One  hundred  grams  of  dimethyldihydroresorcinol  were  dissolved  in 
a  solution  containing  65  grams  of  caustic  potash  in  760  c.c.  of  water. 
The  resulting  solution  was  slowly  added  with  constant  stirring  to  a 
slight  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite. 
During  the  addition,  the  temperature  rose  gradually  to  40^.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  action,  the  chloroform  was  separated  and  the  aqueous 
liquid  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  sodium 
sulphite  being  simultaneously  added  to  decompose  the  slight  excess  of 
hypochlorite.  After  evaporation  to  about  one-third  of  its  original  bulk, 
the  acid  solution  was  extracted  several  times  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  extract,  after  drying,  left  on  distillation  an  oily  residue  which 
speedily  solidified,  the  melting  point  of  the  solid  being  98 — 100°. 
From    100   grams  of  dimethyldihydroresorcinol,    110  grams   of   the 
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)3/3-dimethy]glutaric  acid  were  obtained,  the  theoretical  yield'  being 
116  grams. 

The  acid  was  converted  into  its'"  anhydride  by  means  of  acetic 
anhydride  after  the  method  of  Perkin  and  Croodwin  {loe.  cU.,  p.  1475). 
From  200  grams  of  acid,  146  grams  of  anhydride  were  obtained  melting 
at  127°. 

Preparation  of  Sodium  Ethyl  Pfi-DimethylglfUarcUe. — Twenty-three 
grams  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  550  c.c  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  to  the 
solution  the  powdered  anhydride  (140  grams)  was  gradually  added,  the 
mixture  being  cooled  by  means  of  ice.  The  liquid  became  yellow  and 
a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  solid  was  deposited,  probably  the 
disodium  salt.  After  remaining  several  hours  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
'  ture,  the  solution  was  evaporated  on  the  water- bath  until  all  the  alcohol 
had  been  expelled.  The  solid  residue  was  then  dissolved  in  its  own 
weight  of  water  and  the  solution  extracted  with  ether.  The  ether  on 
evaporation  only  yielded  a  few  drops  of  oil,  probably  the  diethyl  ester. 
The  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  the  anhydride  thus  proceeds  almost 
wholly  according  to  the  equation  : 

Electrolysis  of  Sodium  Ethyl  pp-BimethylglutcM'ate, — ^The  aqueous 
solution  containing  45  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  ester-salt  was  submitted 
to  electrolysis  in  portions  of  about  40  grams.  The  anode  employed  was 
a  stout  platinum  wire,  and  the  current  was  regulated  to  3  amperes. 
With  this  current,  the  temperature  during  the  electrolysis  did  not 
exceed  35°.  The  electrolytic  product  consisted  of  a  viscid  oil  which 
floated  on  the  aqueous  solution.  From  200  grams  of  ester-salt,  89 
grams  of  the  oil  were  obtained,  of  which  7  were  extracted  from  aqueous 
solution  by  means  of  ether. 

The  electrolytic  oil  was  submitted  to  distillation  with  steam  in  order 
to  separate  the  less  volatile  synthetical  ester  from  the  more  volatile 
esters  produced  from  one  molecule  of  the  original  ester-salt.  The 
amount  of  oil  contained  in  the  distillate  was  at  flrst  considerable,  but 
at  a  certain  stage  rapidly  diminished.  At  this  point,  the  distillation 
was  stopped,  and  the  oils  were  then  extracted  from  the  distillate  and 
residue  respectively  with  ether.  After  drying  and  evaporating  off  the 
ether,  it  was  found  that  the  more  volatile  oil  weighed  22  grams 
and  the  less  volatile  oil  59  grams. 

PPP^P-TetramethylsuberiG  Acid, 
COaH-CHg-CMeg-CHg-OHg-CMeg-CHa-COaH. 

The  less  volatile  oil  was  first  distilled  under  100  mm.  pressure  in 
order  to  separate  a  small  quantity  of  more  volatile  products  with  which 
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it  was  contaminated.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  oil  passed  over  between 
210°  and  230^,  and  this  portion,  when  afterwards  distilled  under  the 
ordinary  pressure,  boiled  without  decomposition  at  292 — 293^/755  mm. 

01828  gave  0-4484  CO,  and  0-1725  Kfi,    0  =  66-89  ;  H  =  10-48. 
CjeHgoO^  requires  C  =  67-13  ;  H  =  10*48  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  cryoscopic  method 
was  made :  0*3163  gram  of  substance  dissolved  in  18*47  grams  of  benzene 
gave  a  freezing-point  depression  of  0  322°,  corresponding  with  a  molecular 
weight  of  261 ;  O^^B.^O^  requires  a  molecular  weight  of  286.  The 
less  volatile  ester  has  thus  the  composition  and  molecular  weight  of  the 
normal  product  of  electro-synthesis,  namely,  ethyl  ppp'^-tetramethyl- 
auberate,  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

200j(Cj^5)-CH2-CMe2-CH3-C02    = 

COj(Cj^5)-OH3-CMej-CHj-OH2-CMe2-CH2-C02-C,H5  +  200,. 

It  is  a  colourless  oil  of  pleasant  odour,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0*965  at  16°  as  compared  with  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  ester  was  saponified  by  heating  for  four  hours  on  the  water-bath 
with  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  methyl  alcohol.  After 
the  alcohol  had  been  removed  by  distillation,  the  residue  was  dissolved 
in  water  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  precipitate  of  a  solid 
was  obtained  immediately,  which  was  recrystallised,  first  from  aqueous 
alcohol  and  then  from  acetone.  The  colourless  crystals  melted  at 
164 — 165°  and  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

0-0953  gave  0*2183  CO,  and  00828  HgO.     C  =  62*47  ;  H  =  9*65. 

CigHjjjO^  requires  C  =  62*60  ;  H  =  9*56. 
0*0778  required  16*8  c.c.  0*04iVNaOH  solution  for  neutralisation* 
Equivalent  =116.     CioH2o(C02H)j  requires  115. 

The  acid  has  thus  the  composition  and  equivalent  of  a  tetramethyl^ 
suberic  acid;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution 
saturated  at  25°  containing  only  0*17  gram  per  litre  ;  it  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  benzene  and  in  light  petroleum,  dissolving  more  readily  in 
ether,  and  freely  in  acetone  and  in  alcohoL 

During  the  conversion  of  the  ester  into  the  acid,  a  part  of  the 
potaaaium  salt  formed  by  the  saponification  of  the  ester  crystallised  out 
when  the  alcoholic  solution  was  cooled.  The  crystals  were  separated 
and  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol. 

0*600  yielded  0*331  K^SO^.     K  -  24*7. 

CiqH5q(COjK)2  requires  K  «  25*5  per  cent. 

A  dilute  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  gave  no  precipitate  with 
calcium  or  zinc  chloride ;  with  copper  sulphate  it  gave  a  pale  green,  and 
with  ferric  chloride  a  brownish-yellow  precipitata  ' 
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The  calcium  salt  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  acid  with  water  and 
calcium  carbonate  until  the  solution  became  neutral.  The  filtered 
liquid  when  evaporated  yielded  crystals  which  gave  the  following 
results  on  analysis : 

0*7494  air-dried  salt  lost  0*1246  at  llO'^'  and  gave  0*3098  CaSO^. 
HgO^  16-63;  Ca- 12*16. 

O^^U^O^CA^SHfi  requires  H,0=  1677 ;  Ca=  12*43  per  cent. 

The  silver  salt  was  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt.  When  dried  at 
110°,  it  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

0*1976  gave  0*960  Ag.     Ag  =  48*53. 

Oi2^foO^Ag^  requires  Ag  «  48*64  per  cent. 

The  more  volatile  portion  of  the  original  electrolytic  oil  (about 
20  grams)  was  submitted  to  fractionation  under  the  ordinary  pressure. 
The  principal  portion  boiled  between  170^  and  175°  and  contained 
C«  65'0  and  Hs  10*0  per  cent. ;  its  molecular  weight,  as  determined 
by  the  elevation  of  the  boiling  point  of  ether,  was  14^.  The  molecular 
weights  of  the  esters  CgH^^Oj*  CgH^^Oj,  and  CgH^^O,,  which  are 
respectively  the  unsaturated,  saturated,  and  hydroxymonobasic  esters 
which  by  analogy  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  electrolytic 
decomposition  of  a  dimethylglutaric  ester-salt,  are  143,  144,  and  160. 
The  composition  of  the  ester,  however,  agrees  with  no  single  one  of 
these  substances,  although  it  is  not  far  removed  from  the  composition 
of  the  unsaturated  ester,  which  requires  0»67*6  and  Ha»9'9.  That 
the  ester  contained  an  unsaturated  substance  was  proved  by  its  at 
once  decolorising  alkaline  permanganate  solution  in  the  cold,  and  by 
its  power  of  absorbing  bromine  in  carbon  tetrachloride  solution.  A 
quantitative  saponification  of  the  ester  -showed  it  to  have  the  equi- 
valent weight  145,  in  close  agreement  with  the  molecular  weight 
determination. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  separate  the  esters,  and  also  the  acids 
produced  by  their  hydrolysis,  but  we  were  not  successful  in  isolating 
any  substance  in  a  pure  condition,  all  our  analytical  results  going  to 
show  that  we  obtained  only  mixtures  of  saturated  and  unsaturated 
substances  in  varying  proportions  (compare  Brown  and  Walker, 
AnncUeriy  1893,  274,  60—62;  Bouveault,  £ull.  Soc.  chim.^  1903,  [iii], 
29,  1043). 

Mectrolysia  of  Sodium  pfi'DimethylglutarcUe. 

A  solution  of  the  disodium  salt,  prepared  by  neutralising  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  acid  (one  part  of  the  acid  in  three  parts  of 
water)  by  means  of  solid   sodium   carbonate,  was  electrolysed  in  a 
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fiofer  apparatus  with  a  current  of  two  amperes,  a  platinum  wire  being 
fl^gain  employed  as  anode.  Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  the 
gas  evolved  at  the  anode  consisted  principally  of  carbon  dioxide,  but 
that  there  was  also  a  gas  present  which  decolorised  bromine  water. 
The  anodic  gas  was  therefore  collected  in  a  vessel  over  caustic  potash 
solution  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  was  found  on  examination 
to  consist  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  hydrocarbons.  During  the  process  of  collecting  the  gas, 
globules  of  oil  were  observed  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  caustic 
potash  solution.  This  oil,  which  we  suspected  to  be  a  volatile  hydrocarbon, 
\¥as  removed,  dried,  and  distilled  over  sodium.  It  was  found  to  boil 
at  31 — 33^,  and  analysis  showed  it  to  have  the  composition  of  a  pentene. 

0-0732  gave  00940  HjO  and  0-2245  COg.     C  -  83-7  j  H  - 143. 
C5H1Q  requires  C  -  85*7 ;  H  =  14*3  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  this  hydrocarbon  formed  was  very  small,  only  two 
grams  being  obtained  from  200  'grams  of  dimethylglutaric  acid.  It 
decolorised  bromine  and  reduced  alkaline  permanganate  solution  in  the 
cold,  gave  no  precipitate  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution,  and 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  with  one 
volume  of  water. 

In  order  to  identify  the  hydrocarbon,  a  portion  was  converted  into 
the  corresponding  iodopentane  by  direct  addition  of  gaseous  hydrogen 
iodide  to  the  ice-cold  liquid.  The  product  obtained,  after  being  dried 
with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  had  a  boiling  point  of  125 — 126® ;  this 
constant,  when  taken  into  consideration  with  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  iodide  from  an  unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  indicated  that  the  sub- 
stance was  ^ar^.-amyl  iodide.  On  shaking  the  hydriodide  with  1^  parts 
of  water,  hydrolysis  ensued,  and  after  some  time  the  oily  layer  rose  to 
the  surface,  in  accordance  with  the  behaviour  of  ^^.-amyl  iodide  as 
observed  by  Bauer  {AnncUen,  1883,  220,  158). 

Now  ter$.-akmjl  iodide  may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  hydriodic 
acid  with  any  of  the  following  hydrocarbons :  trimethylethylene, 
(CH3)3C:CH(CH3) ;      o^-methylethylethylene,       (C2H5)(CH8)C:OH2 ; 

1  :  l-dimethyltrimethylene,  (OH8)20^1^.  The  last-mentioned  com- 
pound would  be  that  formed  by  electrolytic  decomposition  of 
J3^3-dimethylglutarate  without  atomic  rearrangement,  and  is  therefore 
the  hydrocarbon  which  might  be  expected.  Gustavson  and  Popper 
{J.  pr.  Chem.f  1899,  [ii],  60, 458),  however,  give  the  boiling  point  of  this 
hydrocarbon  as  21%  that  is,  more  than  ten  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the 
electrolytic  hydrocarbon.  They  also  give  the  refractive  index  as  1*366, 
that  of  the  electrol3rtic  hydrocarbon  being  1*378,  a  value  sufficiently 
divergent  to  ^how  that  the  two  substances  are  not  identical. 
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It  therefore  remained  to  decide  with  which  of  the  other  substanees 
oar  hydrocarbon  could  be  identified,  and,  in  order  to  effect  a  direct 
comparison,  both  of  the  isomerides  were  prepared  and  their  properties 
compared  with  those  of  the  electrol3rtic  hydrocarbon  under  precisely 
similar  conditions.     The  foUowing  table  contains  the  results  of  the 

comparison. 

Trimethyl-  (u-Methvl-  Electrolytic 

ethylene.  ethylethylene.  product. 

Boiling  point 86— 38'  82—34°  81— 83' 

Sp.  gr.  070°  0-6775  0-6663  0-6668 

/upatXe' 1-389  1-881  1-878 

.  The  comparison  leaves  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main  at  least,  the 
electrolytic  hydrocarbon  consists  of  a«-methylethylethylene.  The 
slight  differences  in  the  numerical  values  of  the  constants  may  readily 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  electrolytic  hydrocarbon 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  1  : 1-dimethyltrimethylene. 

During  the  electrolysis,  a  little  comparatively  non-volatile  oil  was 
produced  in  the  electrolytic  vessel.  A  preliminary  investigation 
showed  this  oil  to  be  of  a  complex  nature,  and  the  small  amount  at 
our  disposal  precluded  a  detailed  examination.  It  would  appear  then 
that  when  discharged  at  the  anode,  the  negative  ion  of  )8/?-dimethyl- 
glutaric  acid  is  for  the  most  part  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide,  other 
products  being  formed  in  relatively  small  proportions. 

The  expenses  of  the  preceding  investigation  were  defrayed  by  a 
Government  Grant  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Univbrsitt  College, 
Dundee. 


LXVL — Bromo-   and  Hydroxy -derivatives   of 
fip^ ff'Tetramethylsuheric  Add- 

By  John  Kebfoot  Wood. 

It  was  shown  by  Perkin  and  Thorpe  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  48)  thitt 
alcoholic  potash  has  the  rather  surprising  effect  of  removing  hydro- 
gen bromide  from  the  bromo-esters  of  )3^-dimethylglutaric  acid,  with 
the  formation  of  the  caronic  acids.  In  the  light  of  this  result,  it 
appeared  to  be  of  interest  to  study  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the 
bromo-derivatives  of  jSjS^^-tetramethylsuberic  acid,  the  ester  of  .which 
is  the  direct  synthetical  product  ^obtained  in  the  electrolysis  of  sodium 
eft^4  ^^-dimethylglutarate  (see  Walker  and  Wood,  previous  paper). 
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A  trial  experiment  having  shown  that  the  ester  of  tetramethyl- 
suberic  acid  was  extremely  difficult  to  brominate,  experiments  were 
made  with  the  acid  itself,  and  from  it,  by  means  of  phosphorus  penta- 
bromide  and  bromine,  mono-  and  di-bromo-acids  were  prepared.  If 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  a-bromo-^S/S/y/y-tetramethylsuberic 
acid  were  analogous  to  its  action  on  a-bromo-)8)3-dimethylglutaric  acid, 
the  product  would  be  either  a  hexamethylene  or  a  trimethylene 
derivative,  probably  the  former  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  carboxyl 
groups : 

OH,  CH,  CH'COjjH  CH 

^^  would  give      ^^^  in-CO^H    ""^      9H, 

CMe,  \cMe  /  ^Me, 

CH,-CO,H  CH,-(X),H 

A  similar  action  in  the  case  of  the  aa'-dibromo-acid  might  possibly 
result  in  the  formation  of  an  acid  containing  two  trimethylene  lings : 

OHBr-COjH  ^i'^SPsF 

CMe,  ^£  » 

2    •  giving  ^,g 

•    *  I  >C-Me2 

CM««  CH-COjH 

CHBr-COjH 

It  was  found,  however,  that  none  of  these  ring  compounds  was  formed, 
the  only  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  alcoholic  potash  on  the 
mono-  and  di-bromo-acids  being  the  corresponding  hydroxy-derivatives 
of  )3/3^^-tetramethylsuberic  acid.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
different  behaviour  shown  by  bromo-)3j^dimethylglutaric  acid  when 
acted  on  by  alcoholic  potash  is  directly  traceable  to  <the  constitution  of 
that  substance. 

Experimental. 

Preparaiio7io/a'Brom(hpPP'p^-tetramethylsuberic  Acid, — ^Thirty  grams 
of  /3)3j3')^-tetramethylsuberic  acid  were  mixed  with  120  grams  of  phos- 
phorus pentabromide  and  the  mixture  heated  on  the  water-bath  until 
evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide  ceased;  22  grams  of  bromine  were 
then  added,  and  after  heating  for  some  time  the  mixture  was  allowed 
to  stand  overnight.  The  viscous  product  was  then  mixed  with  water  ; 
action  at  once  ensued,  an  almost  solid  product  being  eventually  obtained. 
The  aqueous  solution  was  poured  off  and  extracted  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  extract  being  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  semi-solid  product^ 
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in  the  same  solyeat.  After  washing  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  the  solution  was  dried  with  calcium  chloride  and  the  solvent 
then  removed  by  distillation.  The  dark  oil  was  then  dissolved  in 
benzene  and  afterwards  mixed  with  light  petroleum.  In  this  way,  un- 
changed tetramethylauberic  acid  was  precipitated  and  was  removed  by 
filtration.  The  filtrate,  after  being  concentrated,  yielded  a  crystalline 
deposit,  a  portion  of  which  was  purified  for  analysis  by  being  crystal- 
lised several  times  from  benzene.  The  acid  was  eventually  obtained  in 
the  form  of  clusters  of  needles  (m.  p.  107 — 110°) ;  it  was  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform. 

0*1340  substance  gave  0-08042  AgBr.     Br  =2553. 

CJioHigBr(COjH)j  requires  Br  =  25-89  per  cent. 

sAolion  of  Alcoholic  Potash  on  a-Bromo-fiPP P-Utrarmthylsuberic  Acid, 

The  crude  bromo-acid,  which  contained  a  little  unbrominated  tetra- 
methylsuberic  acid,  was  heated  for  several  hours  with  excess  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  methyl  alcohol.  After 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the  residue  was  dissolved  in  water  and 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  liquid  became  turbid  and  an 
oil  was  precipitated.  The  liquid  was  extracted  several  times  with  ether, 
and  from  this  solution,  after  drying  with  calcium  chloride  and  distilling 
off  the  solvent,  a  brown,  viscous  oil  was  obtained.  *  On  placing  in  a 
desiccator,  crystals  separated  which  were  filtered  from  the  oily  portion 
and  which,  on  examination,  were  found  to  consist  of  impure  tetra- 
methylsuberic  acid.  They  were  crystallised  from  aqueous  alcohol  and 
the  product  washed  with  small  amounts  of  benzene  and  ether,  in  which 
solvents  tetramethylsuberic  acid  is  only  sparingly  soluble.  The  mother 
liquors  and  washings  were  evaporated  and  the  residue  mixed  with  the 
oil  from  which  the  original  crystals  of  crude  tetramethylsuberic  acid 
had  been  separated.  This  oil  slowly  solidified  on  standing ;  the  viscous 
solid  was  boiled  with  calcium  carbonate  and  water  until  the  liquid  was 
neutral.  After  filtering  from  excess  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  solution 
was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  extracted  with  ether.  The 
acid  so  extracted  was  crystallised  from  boiling  water.  A  small 
quantity  of  tetramethylsuberic  acid  separated  out,  and  after  this  bad 
been  removed  the  liquid  was  evaporated  and  yielded  a  viscous  oil  which 
slowly  crystallised  in  the  desiccator.  This  product  was  shown  by 
analysis  to  be  almost  pure  a-hydroxy-)9)3)3'^'-tetramethylsuberic  acid  ; 
it  was  purified  by  converting  into  its  benzoyl  derivative  by  the  action 
of  benzoyl  chloride  in  alkaline  solution.  After  the  smell  of  benzoyl 
chloride  had  disappeared,  the  liquid  was  acidified,  the  precipitated 
benzoic  acid  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  distilled  with  steam.  From  the 
residue  in  the  distilling  flask,  an  oil  was  extracted  by  means  of  ether ; 
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it  soon  crystallised  in  the  desiccator  and,  after  being  spread  on  tile  and 
crystallised  twice  from  benzene,  melted  at  102 — 105^ 

0-0579  gave  01243  OOg  and  0-0469  Kfi.    0  -  5854 ;  H  =  9-00. 

CiiHjjjOj  requires  C  -  58*57  ;  H  «  8*98  per  cent.     ' 
0-0425   required   for  neutralisation  6*78  c.c.  iV720  NaOH.     Equi- 
valent« 125*3.     CjgHjfOg  requires  equivalent  »  123. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  acid  was  converted  into  the  ammonium 
salt,  and  to  a  solution  of  the  latter,  solutions  of  various  metallic  salts 
were  added.  White  precipitates  were  obtained  with  silver  nitrate  and 
cadmium  chloride,  zinc  sulphate  gave  a  faint  white  precipitate,  while 
no  precipitate  was  produced  either  by  calcium  chloride  or  magnesium 
sulphate.  With  copper  sulphate,  a  bluish-green  precipitate  was 
obtained,  which  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
forming  a  blue  solution.  This  is  additional  proof  that  the  substance 
under  examination  was  a  hydroxy-compound. 

Preparation  of  (ul- Dibrom^-fipp fi' 'tUram^thyUuherio  Aeid, — ^Ten 
grams  of  tetramethylsuberic  acid  were  heated  on  the  water-bath  with 
40  grams  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  until  all  action  ceased.  After 
allowing  to  cool,  17 — 18  grams  of  bromine,  were  added  and  the 
mixture  heated  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 
The  water  was  then  removed  from  the  jacket  of  the  condenser  and 
the  heating  continued  for  a  short  time.  The  product  was  mixed  with 
water,  the  temperature  being  raised  after  the  preliminary  action  was 
over.  The  pasty  solid  so  produced  was  separated  from  the  solution 
and  dissolved  in  ether,  the  solution  also  being  extracted  with  ether. 
The  combined  ethereal  solution  was  washed  successively  with  solutions 
of  sodium  sulphite  and  sodium  carbonate,  and  was  then  dried  with 
calcium  chloride.  After  distilling  off  the  ether,  an  oil  remained, 
which  partially  solidified  when  placed  in  the  desiccator.  The  pasty 
solid  was  treated  with  small  quantities  of  benzene,  in  which  the  oily 
substance  present  appeared  to  be  soluble,  leaving  a  white  solid 
residue.  The  solid  was  crystallised  from  boiling  water  and  separated 
out  in  small,  white  crystals  melting  at  178 — 180°. 

00995  gave  00966  AgBr.     Br  =  41-31. 

CioHj8Brg(OOaH)j  requires  Br -41 -23  per  cent. 

*  Action  of  Alcoholic  Potash  on  aa-DibromO'Pfip'p^ -tetramethylsuberic  Acid, 

The  bromo-acid  was  heated  for  several  hours  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  in  methyl  alcohol.  After  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the 
residue  was  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  liquid  extracted  several  times  with  ether.  After  drying  with 
calcium  chloride,  the  ether  was  distilled  off,  leaving  a  white  solid 
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residue,  which  melted  with  decomposition  at  210°.  This  suhstance 
was  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  moderately  so  -in  benisene,  but  only 
slightly  so  in  ether  and  water. 

0-0708  gave  0-U18  OO2  and  0-0556  Kfi.    C  =  54-62 ;  H  =  8-72. 
OijHgjOa  requires  0  =  64-96 ;  H-8-39  per  cent. 

The  substance  was  therefore  aa'-dihydroxy-)8^/?'^-tetramethyl- 
suberic  acid. 

0-0439  acid  required  6*3  c.c.  iV720  NaOH  for  neutralisation. 
Equivalent » 1 39  '3 .    Oi^Ho^Og  requires  equivalent  »=  1 3 1 . 

A  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  gave  white  precipitates  on  the 
addition  of  solutions  of  zinc  chloride,  cadmium  nitrate,  and  lead 
nitrate.  No  precipitates  were  obtained  on  the  addition  of  silver 
nitrateor calcium  chloride,  while  with  copper  sulphate  a  pale  greenish- 
blue  precipitate  was  obtained,  which  dissolved  on  adding  sodium 
hydroxide,  forming  a  dark  blue  solution. 

The  calcium  salt  of  the  dihydrozy-acid  was  prepared  by  boiling 
calcium  carbonate  with  water  and  the  acid  until  the  liquid  no  longer 
gave  an  acid  reaction;  it  was  then  filtered  and  the  filtrate  concen- 
trated until  crystallisation  occurred.  The  crystals  were  filtered  off 
and  air-dried. 

0-0828  air-dried  salt  lost  0*0163  on  heating  at  120°  and  yielded 
0-0318  CaSO^.     HjO- 19-69 ;  Ca=  11-30. 

Oi3H2oOgCa,4H20  requires  HjO«  19-36 ;  Ca:;=  1076  per  cent. 

Univsbsity  Collbgb, 
Dundee. 


LXVIL — An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Measuring  Mag- 
netic Rotations  and  Obtaining  a  Sodium  Light. 
By  William  Henry  Peekin,  sen. 

The  magnetic  field  which  is  necessary  for  experiments  on  magnetic 
rotations  has  so  far  always  been  produced  either  by  means  of  an 
electro-magnet  with  pierced  pole  pieces  or  a  long  coil  or  helix,  and 
both  methods  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  electro- 
magnet has  the  valuable  property  of  producing  a  very  powerful  field, 
which  makes  it  not  only  possible  to  obtain  accurate  results  by  the  use  of 
comparatively  short  measuring  tubes  requiring  only  small  quantities 
of  substance?  l^\;t  also  to  measure  substances  which  are  not  perfectly 
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colourless  or  absolutely  free  from  turbidity,  and  therefore  impossible 
to  measure  in  long  tubes,  but  it  has  the  drawback  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  massive  pole  pieces  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  substance  under  examination,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
ends  of  the  measuring  tube  containing  the  substance  are  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  pole  pieces,  and,  as  these  possess  high  conducting 
power,  any  variation  between  the  two  prevents  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture  from  being  obtained.  Although  means  have  been  devised  by 
which  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  still  they  are  cumbersome 
and  consume  much  time  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1032,  1035). 

In  the  case  of  the  coil,  this  difficulty  does  not  exist,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  helical  coils  employed  are  usually  very  long,  and 
consequently  the  measuring  tubes  also  must  be  long,  and  this  neces- 
sitates not  only  the  use  of  much  substance,  but  also  requires  that  the 
substance  shall  be  perfectly  clear.  The  coil  used  by  Kodger  and 
Watson  (Phil.  Tram.,  1895,  186,  623)  was  50  cm.  long  and  the 
measuring  tube  62  cm.,  or  about  six  times  as  long  as  the  tubes  I 
frequently  use  in  my  electro-magnet  apparatus.  In  order  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  it  was  desirable  to  devise,  if  possible,  an  arrangement 
which  would  combine  the  advantages  of  both  the  magnet  and 
coil  without  their  disadvantages,  that  is  to  say,  to  construct  an 
apparatus  without  pole  pieces  which  would  produce  a  magnetic  field 
sufficiently  powerful  to  allow  of  accurate  measurements  being  made  in 
comparatively  short  measuring  tubes. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  these  conditions  could  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  a  very  powerful  short  coil  encased  in  iron  or  steel.  After  discussing 
the  matter  with  Prof.  Ayrton  and  giving  him  the  particulars  of 
my  requirements,  he  very  kindly  had  the  necessary  details  worked  out 
for  its  construction.  The  apparatus  was  made  by  Messrs.  C.  Crompton 
&  Co.  Its  construction  will  be  understoood  from  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  magnet  with  part  of  its  steel  casing  removed 
so  as  to  show  the  coil,  and  Fig.  1  is  the  cross  section. 

The  coils  A  A'  are  wound  on  a  strong  gun-metal  tube,  B,  7*6  cm.  in 
diameter  and  15*6  cm.  long,  the  interior  of  which  constitutes,  of 
course,  the  magnetic  field.  On  the  ends  of  this  tube  are  screwed 
wrought  iron  flanges  (C  C,  Fig.  1)  0*5  cm.  thick,  covered  on  the 
inside  with  insulating  material  about  1*5  mm.  thick.  These  flanges 
are  bolted  together  in  several  places  by  means  of  iron  stay  rods  (seen 
at  D  and  D  D  By  Figs.  1  and  2)  1*0  cm.  thick.  The  copper  wire  used 
for  the  coil  is  square,  3'05  x  B'7  mm.,  and  is  doubly  covered.  There 
are  2000  turns  of  this  wire  wound  in  two  separate  sections  A  A*  of 
equal  resistance.  This  arrangement  was  employed  because  at  present 
about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  Grove  cells  have  to  be  used,  there 
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not  being  any  convenient  electrical  supply  at  hand,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  the  two  sections  should  be  coupled  parallel,  but  if  a 
current  of  100  volts  was  available  they  would  be  connected  so  as  to 
form  a  single  coil.  The  casing  of  the  coil  E  is  made  of  steel  of  high 
permeability,  1*0  cm.  in  thickness,  and  is  in  two  halves:  these  are  held 
together  with  bolts  F  F,  the  joint  being  machine  planed ;  an  opening 
is  left  in  the  centre,  of  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the  gun-metal 
tube.  Each  coil  is  provided  with  two  binding  screws  fixed  on  an 
ebonite  block  and  seen  at  G.  This  electro-magnet  weighs  about 
155  kilograms ;  it  is  supported  between  the  polariser  and  analyser  of 
the  polarimeter  on  a  strong  pitch-pine  stand  or  stool,  with  the  legs  so 
arranged  that  the  narrow  table  carrying  the  optical   parts  can  go 


Fio.  1.  Fio.  2. 

underneath  it.  This  polarimeter  and  its  optical  parts  have  been 
described  in  detail  in  a  previous  communication  (Trans.,  1896,  69, 
1027,  1031). 

The  new  coil  gives  with  the  same  battery  a  more  powerful  field 
than  the  ordinary  electro-magnet  previously  used.  Fig.  5  gives  the 
measurements  obtained  in  different  parts  of  this  field  when  using 
twenty-seven  Orove  cells,  the  ammeter  in  circuit  indicating  12  6 
amperes.  From  this  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  magnetic  field 
is  not  uniform,  being  strongest  in  the  centre  and  especially  near  the 
walls  of  the  gun-metal  tube.  As  was  anticipated,  the  amount  of 
radiation  outside  the  coil  is  very  small.  •  The  want  of  uniformity  is  of 
no  importance,  as  the  measurements  are  always  made  relatively  to 
water  and  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  field.  In  order  to 
support  the  measuring  tubes  in  the  magnetic  field  and  maintain  them 
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at  any  desired  temperature,  the  arrangements  shown  in  end  view, 
Fig.  3,  and  in  section,  Fig.  4,  are  employed.      A  and  AA  consists  of  a 


copper  trough  23  om.  long,  and  therefore  rather  longer  than  the  gun- 
metal  tube.  It  is  made  with  double  walls  so  that  water  of  different 
temperatures  may  circulate  between  them,  and  thus  the  temperature 
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maybe  regulated  as  desired.  All. the  joints  are  silver  soldered,  so 
that  the  vapour  of  products  of  much  higher  temperatures  than  even 
that  of  boiling  water  may  also  be  used  if  desired.  The  inlet  and 
outlet  {B  and  C,  Fig.  3)  of  this  jacket  are  both  at  one  end  of  this 
trpugh,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  drawn  out  of  the  gun-metal  tube.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  the  water  or  hot  vapour  circulates  thoroughly 
from  end  to  end  of  the  jacket  and  that  the  trough  is  equally  heated 
in  all  parts,  a  diaphragm  (B,  Fig.  3)  is  inserted  along  the  bottom  of 
the  jacket,  but  not  quite  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  trough 
has  a  thick  copper  lid  fitted  to  it  by  a  rebate,  which  is  made  in  two 
halves  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one,  E,  being  fixed  by  means  of  a 
screw,  the  longer,  E\  being  loose  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed,  and 
thus  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  measuring-tube  and  thermometer, 
F  and  G.  This  thick  copper  cover  conducts  the  heat  from  the  sides  of 
the  trough  across  the  top,  and  thus  converts  the  cavity  into  an  air- 
bath.  The  glass  measuring-tube,  F,  for  holding  the  substance  is 
supported  in  this  trough  or  air-bath  by  two  pieces  of  hollowed  out 
cork.  The  inlet  of  the  measuring-tube  is  enlarged  into  a  bulb  to 
make  room  for  expansion  of  its  contents  with  rise  of  temperature; 
it  also  receives  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  G.  The  thermometer  is 
bent  twice  at  right  angles,  as  shown,  and  is  graduated  to  tenths  of  a 
degree.  Before  making  the  readings,  the  thermometer  bulb  is  allowed 
to  sink  right  down  into  the  measuring  tube,  Fy  so  as  to  show  accurately 
the  temperature  of  its  contents,  but  when  the  readings  are  being  made 
it  is  raised  out  of  the  optical  field  into  the  position  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines.  To  ensure  the  glass  measuring-tubes  being  always  in 
exactly  the  same  part  of  the  magnetic  field,  they  are  held  in  their 
places  between  sliding  brass  tubes,  ff  and  H' ;  one  of  these,  ffj  when 
pushed  into  its  place  can  be  firmly  fixed,  whilst  the  other,  iT,  which 
is  made  slightly  longer  than  necessary,  on  being  pressed  in  as  far 
as  it  will  go  will  force  the  glass  tube  into  its  exact  position,  therefore 
no  matter  how  often  removed  and  replaced  this  vessel  will  always 
occupy  the  same  part  of  the  magnetic  field.  With  this  apparatus,  measur- 
ing-tubes of  different  lengths  are  used  according  as  to  whether  there  is 
much  or  little  substance  at  command ;  the  different  lengths  used  are 
100,  150,  and  175  mm.,  and  for  each  of  these  a  pair  of  brass  tubes 
to  place  them  always  in  the  same  part  of  the  magnetic  field  have  been 
provided.  In  order  to  prevent  light  passing  along  the  walls  of  the  glass 
tubes,  the  inner  ends  of  the  brass  tubes,  H  E",  are  provided  with 
stops  with  apertures  about  6  mm.,  or  rather  less  than  the  internal 
diameter  of  the  glass  tubes,  so  that  the  light  can  only  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  tube  and  the  substance  it  may  contain. 

When  easily  volatile  substances  are  to  be  examined,  the  measuring- 
tube  is  closed  with  a  cork  and  the  thermometer  placed  outside  and 
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against  it ;  this  arrangement  answers  well  if  sufficient  time  is  given  for 
the  temperature  to  become  practically  constant. 

To  support  the  copper  trough  in  the  gun-metal  tube,  two  thick 
square  brass  plates  are  provided  (1 1 1  F,  Mg.  3,  and  1 1 1 1,  Fig.  4)  ; 
these  are  fastened  on  the  steel  casing  of  the  magnet  by  screws,  as  seen 
at  J  J,  Fig.  3,  passing  through  slots  to  allow  of  adjustment.  Eight 
cm.  of  the  centre  of  these  plates  are  cut  away  with  the  exception  of 
four  narrow  pieces  {KEEK,  Fig.  3)  which  serve  as  arms  to  support 
the  trough ;  on  one  of  these  arms  is  a  set  screw,  Z,  so  that  the  trough 
may  be  fixed  quite  rigidly  if  necessary.  When  using  this  trough  it  is 
pushed  in  as  far  as  it  will  go,  the  outlet  water-pipe  {C,  Fig.  4)  acting 
as  a  stop,  so  that  it  and  its  contents  always  occupy  exactly  the  same 
position  in  the  magnetic  field,  thus  rendering  all  measurements  com- 
parable. 

When  the  apparatus  is  put  together  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
free  air  space  between  the  trough  and  the  gun-metal  tube,  shown  by 
the  lightly  shaded  parts  of  Figs.  3  and  4,  so  that  when  the  trough  is 
heated  the  coil  is  but  slightly  affected,  and  conduction  of  heat  is 
further  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  tube  of  asbestos  cardboard  which 
lines  the  gun-metal  tube. 

With  respect  to  the  measurements  made  with  this  coil,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  if  abaoluU  values  are  required  they  can  very  easily  be. 
obtained  by  using  the  constants  for  water  obtai|ied  by  Bodgers  and 
Watson  {PhU.  Trims,,  1895,  186,  650),  because  all  the  measurements 
are  relative  to  water,  which  is  taken  as  unity.  This  remark  equally 
applies  to  all  the  determinations  I  have  made  from  the  commencement 
of  my  study  of  the  subject  of  magnetic  rotations. 

The  polariser  is  kept  at  a  distance  of  18  cm.  from  the  coil  so  as  to 
allow  room  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  trough.  The  distance  of  the 
analyser  from  the  coil  is  9  cm.  At  these  distances  it  is  probable  that 
the  small  amount  of  radiating  magnetism  has  no  practical  disturbing 
influence  on  the  optical  parts  :  this  is,  in  fact,  borne  out  by  observations,  < 
but  in  any  case  any  negative  magnetic  rotation  which  may  be  caused 
in  this  way  (see  Trans.,  1884,  45,  435)  will  be  allowed  for  during  the 
measurements  of  the  glass  ends  of  the  measuring-tubes  (see  Trans., 
1896,  69,  1038).  These  glass  ends  are  cut  out  from  one  piece  of 
glass,  about  1*23  mm.  thick,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  worked  parallel 
so  that  they  are  all  of  exactly  the  same  thickness.  Their  rotatory  value 
in  the  different  positions  they  occupy  in  the  magnetic  field  when  fixed 
on  the  measuring-tubes  was  carefully  determined.  For  example,  when 
using  twenty-six  quart  Grove  cells,  the  following  numbers  were  obtained. 

Two  glass  ends  on  empty  tube  100  mm.  long 14'24" 

»        »9       f>      >»       ti       9t      IW    „       „   9'36* 

i>        «       »      V       i>       99     175     „       „   5'24'' 
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These  numbers  vary,  of  course,  with  the  electrical  power  used. 

The  optical  parts  employed  in  connection  with  this  new  coO  are  the 
same  as  previously  described  (Trans.,  1896,  59,  1027,  1029),  and  the 
sugar  half  shadow  cell  the  same  as  A\  Fig.  3.,  p.  1030  of  the  same 
volume. 

The  steel-clad  electro-magnet,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  several 
years  in  place  of  the  ordinary  electro-magnet  previously  employed,  has 
been  found  to  be  very  much  more  convenient  and  a  great  improvement 
in  many  respects,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  fiod  that  magnetic 
rotations  made  by  the  old  and  new  apparatus  gave  identical  results. 

With  this  apparatus  the  following  rotations  are  obtained  for  water 
in  tubes  of  the  three  lengths  usually  employed,  26  Qrove  ceUs  being 
used  and  the  ammeter  indicating  12  amperes. 

Length  of  tnbe.  Rotation. 

100  mm 5°59' 

150  mm 8°14' 

176  mm 9°3' 

These  readings  are  double  readings,  the  sum  of  those  obtained  when 
the  electric  current  is  passed  through  the  electro-magnet  in  two 
opposite  directions. 

Mwawrtm^nJL  of  the  Plane  qf  Polarisaiion. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  plane  of 
polarised  light  by  means  of  the  shadow  polarimeter  and  sodium  light 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as  the  angle  of  rotation  increases  on 
account  of  the  Hght  not  being  perfectly  monochromatic,  the  two  sides 
of  the  half-shadow  disc  forming  the  field  of  view  being  then  seen  to  be 
differently  coloured  when  at  the  correct  measuring  point,  whereas 
they  should  be  of  the  same  tint.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  light 
is  usually  filtered  through  potassium  dichromate  or  some  other 
similarly  coloured  medium,  this  being  sometimes  followed  by  a  green 
screen,  but  any  such  arrangement  only  improves  the  light  to  a  small 
extent  and  must  always  result  in  a  considerable  loss  of  intensity. 

When  measuring  the  optical  activity  of  substances  with  large 
permanent  rotations,  the  difficulty  is  oft^n  overcome  by  reducing  the 
size  of  the  rotation  by  dilution  with  an  inactive  solvent,  or  using  very 
short  measuring  tubes.  The  measurement  of  magnetic  rotations  does 
not  allow  of  such  devices,  because  the  readings  are  much  smaller,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  employ  the  substances  either  in  a  pure 
state  or  in  very  concentrated  solutions,  and  for  the  same  reason  very 
short  tubes  are  inadmissible ;  in  fact,  these  difficulties  make  it  im- 
possible to  measure  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  magnetic  rotations 
of  substances  with  large  permanent  rotations,  because,  although  the 
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two  properties  are  independent  of  each  other,  the  magnetic  rotation  is 
additive  to  the  permanent.  For  example,  a  tube  100  mm.  long  filled  with 
^limonene  rotates  the  plane  about  91°,  and  this  forms  the  sero  point  in 
the  subsequent  determination  of  the  magnetic  rotation;  ordinary 
sodium  light  then  gives  such  considerable  differences  in  the  colour  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  shadow  disc  that  accurate  readings  are  im- 
possibla 

In  attempting  to  get  a  pure  light  very  many  experiments  were 
made  with  screens  of  different  kinds,  but  without  success,  and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  rotations  quartz  discs  of  varying  thickness  and  opposite 
rotations  to  the  substance  under  examination  were  tried,  but  with  no 
really  useful  result.  After  maoy  failures,  the  conclusion  was  eventually 
arrived  at  that  satisfactory  results  would  not  be  obtained  until  the 
light  was  purified  by  means  of  a  prism,  some  such  arrangement  as 
that  used  by  Sir  William  Abney  {Phys.  Proc,  Soe.,  1885,  7,  182) 
being  employed,  although  it  was  feared  that  this  might  lead  to  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  intensity  of  light  even  with  the  sodium 
flame. 

Whilst  experimenting  with  coloured  screens  it  was  often  found 
convenient  to  use  them  at  the  eye-piece  of  the  instrument  instead  of 
near  the  source  of  light,  and  this  observation  led  to  experiments  being 
made  with  a  direct  vision  spectroscope  in  this  position.  After  trying 
various  unsuccessful  arrangements,  the  effect  of  a  direct  prism  without 
either  slit  or  lens  was  investigated,  with  the  result  that  a  well-defined 
image  of  the  half -shadow  disc  was  obtained,  and  when  at  zero,  prism- 
atic colours  were  feebly  seen  on  either  side  of  it.  On  examiniDg 
substances  with  rather  large  rotations  with  this  arrangement,  the 
image  was  found  to  maintain  its  practically  uniform  colour  over  a  wide 
angle  ;  the  loss  of  light  was  very  small,  but  the  prismatic  colours  on 
either  side  of  the  disc  became  much  brighter  as  the  rotation  increased. 
On  introducing  lithium  and  thallium  compounds  into  the  source  of 
light,  three  discs  appeared,  being  respectively  red,  yellow,  and  green,  so 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  6  mm.  stop  next  to  the  shadow  disc  acted 
in  the  same  way  as  a  wide  slit.  Coloured  solutions  illuminated  with 
white  light  of  course  cannot  be  used  as  screens  with  this  arrangement, 
because,  not  being  monochromatic,  a  blurred  patch  only  is  seen  in  the 
place  of  a  sharp  image. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  on  either  side 
of  the  disc  become  brighter  as  the  rotation  increases,  and  at  about  150° 
they  are  so  bright  that  the  field  looks  like  that  of  the  ordinary 
spectrum  with  a  yellow  moon  almost  melting  into  it,  and,  moreover,  the 
two  sides  of  the  disc  do  not  show  perfect  uniformity  of  colour,  but 
shade  off  to  the  colour  of  the  spectrum,  although  the  centre  is  nearly 
uniform,  indicating  that  the  6  mm.  stop  forms  too  wide  an  opening  for 
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such  large  angles.  With  the  ordinary  half -shadow  polarimeter  and  a 
sodium  light  it  is  well  known  that-  the  full  shadows  of  the  disc  change 
with  large  rotations  from  dark  grey  or  nearly  black  to  bluish- violet,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  colour  becomes  paler  with  increase  of  rotation ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  uniformity  of  colour  in  the  centre  of 
the  disc.  When  using  the  direct  prism,  the  dark  grey  shadows  also 
gradually  change,  becoming  coloured  when  the  rotations  are  very 
large,  and  when  about  150^  and  above,  the  full  shadows  on  the  red  side 
of  the  spectrum  become  red  and  almost  merge  into  the  spectrum,  and 
the  full  shadows  on  the  green  side  become  green,  but  when  the 
measuring  position  is  obtained  the  centre  of  the  disc  is  homogeneous, 
although  the  sides  shade  off  somewhat  to  the  red  and  green.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  found  advantageous  to  have  an  adjustable 
slit  placed  just  behind  the  half -shadow  disc.  Both  jaws  of  this  slit 
have  to  be  adjustable,  because  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  centre  line  of 
the  half-shadow  disc  in  the  centre  of  the  slit,  which  should  be  just 
sufficiently  open  to  observe  the  shadows  on  either  side ;  this  can  be 
done  even  if  the  slit  is  only  one  or  two  millimetres  wide.  In  the  case 
of  very  large  rotations,  a  grey  band  comes  into  the  field  and  lies 
across  the  centre  line  when  the  correct  measuring  position  is  obtained ; 
this,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  readings,  but  is  rather 
helpful.  With  this  slit  arrangement,  rotations  of  360°  or  more  can 
be  read  with  moderate  accuracy,  although  of  course,  more  care  is 
required  and  the  average  of  a  larger  number  of  readings  taken  than 
when  smaller  rotations  are  measured. 

This  addition  to  the  polarimeter  commends  itself  on  account  of  its 
simplicity,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  have  a  small  direct  vision 
prism  screwed  on  to  the  eye-piece  (see  Fig.  6),  and,  if  exceptionally 
large  rotations  have  to  be  measured,  to  have  besides  this  a  slit  with 
both  sides  adjustable  placed  next  to  the  half- shadow  disc.  By  these 
arrangements,  I  have  been  able  to  measure  the  magnetic  rotations  of 
the  different  sugars,  camphor  and  its  derivatives,  and  also  the 
terpenes,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible. 

The  direct  vision  prism  can  be  used  in  other  positions  besides  that 
in  front  of  the  eye-piece ;  for  example,  it  can  be  placed  behind  the 
telescope,  as  in  Fig.  7,  and  if  this  is  done  it  is  easy  to  cut  off  the 
extraneous  part  of  the  spectrum  by  having  shutters  behind  the  eye- 
piece (as  shown  at  a  a),  but  I  usually  prefer  to  place  it  in  front  (as  in 
Fig.  6),  because  of  the  better  definition  of  the  image,  and  one  soon 
gets  used  to  the  other  colours  of  the  spectrum  on  each  side  of  the 
image,  although  at  first  they  are  annoying.  With  a  suitably  adjusted 
outlet,  the  prism  might  be  used  next  to  the  analyser,  but  experiments 

^this  direction  showed  a  great  loss  of  intensity  of  light, 
(n  the  optical   arrangements    employed,  the   half-shadow  disc  ifl 
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connected  with  the  cmalyaer  and  not  the  polariser,  as  is  usually  the 
case. 

This  arrangement  makes  it  now  possible  to  investigate  magnetic 
rotations  from^the  point  of  view  of  dispersion ;  this  was  impossible 
without  the  use  of  a  prism,  because  the  salts  of  lithium,  thallium,  and 
other  usual  sources  of  monochromatic  light  are  not  sufficiently  pure, 


Fio.  8. 


this  being  especially  the  case  with  lithium  salts,  which  all  contain 
sodium,  even  the  best  preparations. 

Sodium  Light, 

In  my  previous  arrangement  for  obtaining  a  monochromatic  light 
the  vapour  of  heated  sodium  was  carried  forward  by  a  current  of 
hydrogen  and  then  burnt  (Trans.,  1884,  45,  424),  but  I  have  now 

S^  2      , 
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reverted  to  the  use  of  sodium  chloride  and  heat  this  to  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  is  generally  employed.  The  apparatus  is  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  Fused  sodium  chloride  is  placed  in  a  platinum  boat.  Ay 
which  is  supported  by  and  securely  wired  to  the  half  of  a  small  retort 
ring,  B;  the  boat  is  heated  by  a  large  Bunsen  burner,  C,  and 
through  one  of  the  air-holes  of  this  and  then  up  the  inside  of  the 
burner  a  fine  copper  tube,  />,  is  passed,  bent  in  a  zigzag  manner  so 
that  it  may  be  kept  rigidly  in  its  place.  The  top  end  of  this  tube 
is  fitted  with  a  platinum  jet,  £ ;  this  is  conveniently  and  cheaply  made 
by  rolling  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  round  a  slightly  conical  piece  of 
wire ;  it  is  then  gently  pressed  on  to  the  end  of  the  copper  tube  and 
does  not  require  any  fastening.  The  diameter  of  the  jet  should  be 
about  one  millimetre.  The  copper  tube  is  supplied  with  oxygen,  and 
the  oxygen  gas  flame  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  Bunsen  flame  is  so 
placed  that  half  of  it  impinges  on  the  bottom  of  the  platinum  boat 
containing  the  sodium  chloride,  the  other  half  passing  up  in  front 
of  the  boat  and  receiving  the  vapour  of  the  salt  as  it  volatilises. 
In  this  way,  a  very  intense  yellow  flame  is  obtained.  The  sodium 
chloride  in  the  boat  on  either  side  of  the  high  temperature  flame  is 
kept  partially  fused  by  the  heat  of  the  Bunsen  burner  and  gradually 
flows  to  the  centre  and  replaces  that  which  is  volatilised,  so  that  the 
flame  may  be  kept  burning  for  a  considerable  time  without  atten- 
tion. The  air  supply  of  the  Bunsen  burner  should  only  be  moderate, 
so  as  to  produce  a  somewhat  soft  flame,  otherwise  the  light  is  not  so 
good.  This  light,  of  course,  like  all  other  sodium  flames,  is  not  purely 
monochromatic,  but  when  the  previously  described  arrangement  with 
the  prism  is  used  this  is  of  no  consequence. 


LXVIII. — The  Relation  between  Absorption  Spectra  and 
Chemical  Constitution.  Part  IV.  The  Reactivity 
of  the  Substituted  Quinones. 

By  Alfred  Walter  Stewart  (Carnegie  Research  Fellow)  and 
Edward  Charles  Ctril  Balt. 

In  our  previous  papers,  we  have  shown  the  efEect  of  substitution  on 
the  absorption  spectra  of  ketonic  compounds,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
ketones  we  have  been  able  to  prove  that  the  persistence  of  a  certain 
absorption  band  in  their  spectra  is  proportional  to  the  reactivity 
of  their  carbonyl  groups.  From  a  consideration  of  our  results,  we 
were  enabled  to  put  forward  a  chemical  explanation  which  covered  all 
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the  phenomena  hitherto  attributed  to  steric  hindrance.  The  present 
paper  contains  an  account  of  similar  researches  in  the  quinone  series. 

Kehrmann  {Ber.,  1888,  21,  3315  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.,  1889,  39, 399  ;  40, 
257)  has  shown  that  when  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  jtT-benzoquinone  are 
replaced  one  at  a  time  by  methyl  radicles  or  by  halogen  atoms, 
a  distinct  change  takes  place  in  the  reactivity  of  the  carbonyl  groups 
in  the  compounds.  Although  he  made  no  accurate  measurements,  his 
results  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  His  oouclusions, 
which  are  based  on  the  examination  of  many  substituted  quinones, 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

(1)  Monosubstituted  quinones,  when  treated  with  hydrozylamine, 
first  form  a  monozime,  the  carbonyl  group  in  the  ortho-position 
to  the  substituent  being  left  unattacked.  On  further  treatment,  this 
monoxime  yields  a  diozime  : 

0  O  NOH 


c 

C 

Hb      iJH          - 

*      hH     «H 

Y 

Y 

RC      CH 


HC      OH- 

Y 

O  ifOH  NOH 

(2)  Disubatituted  quinones,  when  both  substitnents  are  in  the 
ortho-position  to  the  same  carbonyl  group,  yield  only  monozimes : 

0  0 

■  •  •  • 

C  0 

HC      CH  HC      CH 

\/  \/ 

c  c 

•  •  •  • 

O  NOH 

(3)  Diaubstituted  quinones,  when  the  substituents  are  in  the  para- 
position  to  one  another,  give  mono-  and  di-ozimes,  but  only  with 
some  difficulty : 

O  O  NOH 

C  C  C 

HO   OR  HO   OR         HO   OR 


Y  Y  >. 

0  NOH  NOH 
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(4)  Trisubstituted  quinones  give  only  monoximes,  that  carbonyl 
group  being  attacked  which  has  only  one  orthp-substituent : 

O  O 

•  •  •  • 

C  0 

Y  Y 

O  NOH 

(5)  Tetrasubstituted  quinones  give  no  oximes. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  usual  to  attribute  the  phenomena 
observed  by  Kehrmann  to  the  influence  of  steric  hindrance.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  non-reactivity  of  the  carbonyl 
groups  was  to  be  found  in  the  occupation  of  the  space  around  them 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  substituents  in  the  ortho-position,  this  being 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  approach  of  any  hydrozyl- 
amine  molecules.  This  rough  and  ready  mechanical  idea  has  been 
very  useful,  as  it  gave  an  easily  comprehensible  explanation  of  most 
of  the  phenomena  of  hindrance  which  occur  in  chemical  reactions.  It 
appeared  to  us,  however,  that  other  causes  might  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
matter^  and  we  began  to  examine  the  absorption  spectra  of  a  series  of 
substitution  products  of  quinone,  hoping  to  find  some  more  probable 
explanation  for  the  phenomena  which  Kehrmann  indicated. 

Having  already  proved  the  connection  between  the  persistence  of 
the  isorropic  absorption  band  and  the  reactivity  of  the  carbonyl  groups 
in  certain  open-chain  ketones,  we  endeavoured  to  find  out  whether  the 
same  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  quinone  carbonyl  groups.  Our 
results  show  that  it  is  valid,  as  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  curves 
of  benzoquinone,  toluquinone,  and  thymoquinone  which  we  have 
already  published  (Baly  and  Stewart,  this  vol.,  pp.  507 — 510). 

The  measurements  of  the  persistence  of  the  absorption  band  in  each 

case  are  as  follows  : 

Benzoquinone.  Toluquinone.  Thymoquinone. 

Absorption  band  begins  at 72*4  21  '0  13  *8 

„  „     ends  at 10*0  10*5  7-2 

Change  of  dilution  over  which  ab- 
sorption band  persists 85  * 8  50  '0  47  *8  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  substitution  has  been  to  diminish 
the  persistence  of  the  isorropic  band  to  a  considerable  degree.  But  at 
the  same  time  as  its  persistence  decreases,  a  new  band  appears  and 
increases.  Benzoquinone  in  alcoholic  solution  shows  no  trace  of 
a  benzenoid  structure,  so  far  as  sp^troscopic  evidence  can  be  adduced, 
for  it  shows  no  sign  in  its  spectrum  of  any  of  the  absorption  bands 
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which  are  characteristic  of  benzene.  But  already  in  the  spectrum  of 
toluquinone  a  very  shallow  band  makes  its  appearance  at  3900,  and  in 
j9-xyloquinone  this  band  deepens  and  becomes  recognisable  as  that  of 
a  benzenoid  compound. 

The  spectrum  of  benzoquinone  in  alcohol  differs  to  a  great  extent  from 
its  spectrum  in  aqueous  solution.  The  curve  of  its  absorption  spectrum 
in  alcoholic  solution  has  been  published  by  us  (Stewart  and  Baly^  this 
vol.,  p.  507)i  whilst  that  of  an  aqueous  solution  has  been  published  by 
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'  Hartley,  Dobbie,  and  Lauder  (Brit  Assoc.  Report,  1902,  99).  As 
these  authors  did  not  mention  the  presence  of  the  isorropic  band  in 
benzoquinone,  we  repeated  the  examination  of  an  aqueous  solution  at 
higher  concentrations  and  found  the  isorropic  band.  We  give  the 
complete  curve  in  Fig.  1.  The  effect  of  the  solvent  is  very  marked  in 
this  instance.  Apparently  an  additive  product  is  formed ;  the  isorropic 
band  shrinks,  and  a  benzenoid  band  makes  its  appearance  at  4000. 
Thus  there  are  three  bands  in  the  absorption  spectrum  of  benzoquinone 
in  aqueous  solution. 
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The  second  point  which  we  wish  to  mention  is  the  fact  that  the 
middle  band  of  the  three,  the  head  of  which  lies  at  3400,  occurs  in  the 
spectrum  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzoquinone,  but  in  that  case  it 
appears  merely  as  an  extension  of  the  spectrum  and  not  as  a  true 
band.  The  action  of  the  solvent  water  extends  the  band  considerably. 
We  find  that  the  same  band  occurs  in  the  spectra  of  the  substituted 
quinones,  hydroquinone,  and  qninhydrone.  We  intend  at  a  later  date 
to  investigate  this  point  more  fully,  as  it  appears  likely  to  throw  light 
on  the  intramolecular  vibration  of  the  quinone  system. 

Fio.  2. 
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As  most  of  Kehrmann's  investigations  were  carried  out  on  halogen- 
substituted  quinones,  the  spectra  of  several  of  these  compounds  were 
examined.  The  results  obtained  confirm  what  has  already  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  substitution.  In  chlorobenzoquinone 
(Fig.  2),  the  isorropic  band  becomes  merely  a  slanting  line  lying 
between  2000  and  2600  ;  in  2  :  6-dichlorobenzoquinone  (Fig.  3),  the  line 
representing  the  isorropic  band  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  general 
curve,  while  in  trichlorobenzoquinone  (Fig.  4)  and  trichlorotolu- 
quinone  (Fig.  5)  there  is  no  measurable  isorropic  band.     At  the  same 
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time  as  the  isorropic  band  diminisbeSi  the  beDienoid  band  increases 
steadilyi  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : 

2:6.Di. 
ChloTo-       ohloro-     Trichloro-  Trichloro- 


benzo- 

benzo- 

benzo-         tolu- 

quinone.     quinone.    quinone.     quinone. 

Absorption  band  begins  at    17*4            67*6            68-0           87-1 

..     ends  at  lO'O            16-8            14-6            lO'O 

Change  of  dilution  over  which 

the  absorption  band  persists        42-0            65-0           77*0            88*0  per  cent. 

Fig.  3 
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DiehlarobenzoquinoTie. 

Three  substances  remain  to  be  described.  When  the  curve  of 
bromobenssoquinone  (Fig.  6)  is  compared  with  the  corresponding 
chlorobenzoquinone,  a  distinct  difference  is  noticeable  between  the 
two.  In  the  former,  both  the  isorropic  and  the  benzenoid  bands 
appear  to  be  less  marked  than  in  the  chlorine  compound.  This  can 
easily  be  explained.  Bromine  is  more  unsaturated  than  chlorine,  and 
it  has  been  shown  by  Baly  and  Collie  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1332)  that 
the  introduction  of  an  unsaturated  group  into  the  benzene  nucleus 
tends  to  merge  the  benzene  absorption  bands  into  one  another  and 
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interfere  with  them  to  a  great  extent.  The  effect  of  introducing 
bromine  into  the  benzene  nucleus  is  well  shown  by  the  absorption 
apectrum  of  bromobenzene  (Fig.  6),  where  the  seven  distinct  absorption 
bands  of  the  benzene  spectrum  are  completely  obliterated.  The 
relatively  weaker  effect  of  the  chlorine  atom  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring Fig.  6  with  the  curves  of  chlorobenzene  given  by  Baly  and 
Collie  (loc.  eit»). 

With  regard  to  the  second  compound,  dichlorothymoquinone  (Fig.  7), 
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it  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  trichlorotoluquinone  (Fig.  6),  from 
which  it  may  be  derived  by  the  substitution  of  a  propyl  group  for 
a  chlorine  atom.  This  exchange  of  an  alkyl  group  for  a  halogen  atom 
produces  a  decrease  in  the  persistence  of  the  benzenoid  band  of 
the  compound,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  numbers : 


Trichloro- 
toluquinone. 

Absorption  band  begins  at    87  '1 

,,  „     ends  at  100 

Change  of  dilution  over  which  absorp- 
tion baud  persists  88'0 


Dichloro- 
thymoquinone. 
66  1 

12-0-^ 

f 

82*0(  per  cent 
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This  decrease  in  the  persistence  of  the  benzenoid  band  corresponds 
to  the  respective  influences  of  the  two  substituents  on  the  reactivity  of 
the  carbonyl  group,  as  observed  by  Kehrmann,  who  found  that  the 
introduction  of  a  halogen  atom  had  a  greater  effect  than  that  of 
an  alkyl  group.  The  same  difference  may  be  noticed,  and  is  even 
more  strongly  marked,  in  tbe  cases  of  toluquinone  (Baly  and  Stewart, 
this  vol.,  p.  508)  and  chlorobenzoquinone  (Fig.  2).  The  isorropio  band, 
which  is  clearly  marked  in  the  toluquinone  spectrum,  is  almost 
extinguished  when  the  chlorine  atom  is  substituted  for  the  methyl 
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group,  whilst  the  same  exchange  extends  the  benzenoid  band  from 
a  straight  line  into  a  well-marked  band. 

The  third  compound,  dibromothymoquinone  (Fig.  8),  when  compared 
with  dichlorothymoquinone  (Fig.  7),  shows  the  more  marked  influence 
exerted  by  the  bromine  atoms  in  comparison  with  the  chlorine 
substituents. 

Dichloro- 
thymoquinone. 

Absorption  band  begins  at   66*1 

,,  „    ends  at  120 

Change  of  dilution  over  which  absorp- 
'  tion  band  persista  82'0 


Dibromo- 
thymoquinone. 
109-6 
16-9 
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It  is  obvious  tBat  the  successive  substitution  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
in  the  quinone  nucleus  has  produced  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of 
the  substance.  Benzoquinone  itself  probably  exists  in  the  true 
quinonoid  'form,  but  during  the  course  of  the  substitution  it  becomes 
more  and  more  benzenoid  in  character.  What  form  it  eventually 
takes  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  not  improbable  that  its  vibrations 
approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  those  implied  in  the  ordinary 
peroxide  formula  for  benzoquinone,  but  no  definite  conclusion  can  be 
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drawn  at  present.  What  is  evident  is  that  the  process  of  isorropesis 
is  being  gradually  diminished,  and  from  this  we  may  infer  that  less 
and  less  of  the  compound  is  vibrating  in  the  quinonoid  form. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  effect  which  substitution  exerts 
on  the  quinone  carbonyl  group,  several  factors  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

(1)  Steric  hindrance  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  substituents* 

(2)  The  distortion  of  the   benzene  ring  consequent  on    the  un 
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equal  distribution  of  weight  in  the  nucleus  which  substitution 
produces. 

(3)  The  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  nascent  carbonyl  group. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  factors,  we  have  already  in  our 
previous  paper  (Stewart  and  Baly,  loo.  cit.)  shown  that  it  need  not  be 
assumed  to  enter  into  the  matter — ^at  least  to  any  measurable  extent. 

The  question  of  the  distortion  of  the  benzene  ring  owing  to  its  being 
unequally  loaded  is  of  more  importance.     From  the  evidence  which  we 
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have  published,  it  seems  a  fair  deduction  that  in  the  unsaturated  ring 

system,  CO^pTT— ^tt^CO,   there  are  two  forces  at  work,  which 

are  mutually  antagonistic :  the  isorropic  process  and  the  tendency 
which  the  system  will  have  to  return  to  the  most  stable  grouping, 
namely,  the  benzenoid  form.  The  isorropic  process  consists  of  some 
vibration  between  the  two  carbonyl  groups,  and  in  order  that  this 
process  may  continue,  the  compound  must  exist  in  the  quinonoid  form. 
Undoubtedly,  the  principal  vibrations  of  the  atoms  of  such  a  compound 
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would  be  parallel  to  the  line  of  symmetry  of  the  molecule,  that  is, 
along  the  line  AB  : 
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If  the  vibrations  were  not  in  this  direction,  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
for  any  isorropic  process  to  take  place.  If  one  now  supposes  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  is  altered  by  the  replacement  of 
hydrogen  atoms  by  methyl  groups,  the  conditions  of  stability  in  the 
system  are  completely  altered.  For  instance,  if  one  introduces  a 
single  methyl  radicle,  one  would  expect  that  the  molecule  would 
vibrate  along  the  new  line  of  symmetry  XT : 
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CH       CH 

In  this  case,  the  isorropic  process  would  not  attain  the  same 
intensity  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  since  the  vibration  of  the 
molecule  would  not  tend  to  produce  sufficiently  frequently  the  con-  • 
ditions  necessary  for  its  existence.  But  as  soon  as  the  isorropic 
process  is  diminished,  the  tendency  of  the  compound  will  be  to 
assume  the  most  stable  benzenoid  structure,  so  that  the  effect  of 
substitution  will  be  twofold,  first,  in  preventing  the  isorropesis,  and, 
second,  in  thus  encouraging  the  formation  of  the  benzenoid  type  of 
compound  in  preference  to  the  quinonoid. 

The  last  of  the  three  factors,  namely,  the  possibility  of  a  nascent 
carbonyl  group  being  formed  in  the  compound,  is  probably  the  det^- 
mining  factor  in  the  problem,  although  it  is  to  a  great  extent  con- 
trolled by  the  vibratory  motions  of  the  ring.  We  have  already 
shown  in  our  first  paper  (Stewart  and  Baly,  loc.  cit,)  that  when  the 
hydrogen  atom  of  the  group  IIIICH-CO—  is  replaced  by  a  methyl 
radicle,  the  tendency  to  form  a  nascent  carbonyl  group  is  checked, 
and  the  reactivity  of  the  carbonyl  group  in  ^^C(CHg)*CO —  is  much 
less  than  in  the  parent  substance.  We  have  also  shown  that  the 
nascent  carbonyl  group  may  be  formed  by  a  process  analogous  to 
tautomerism  (potential  tautomerism)  in  which  there  is  no  actual 
transfer  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  carbon  to  the  oxygen,  but  merely  a 
mutual  action  between  the  t^  atoms,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which 
action,  if  continued,  would  end  in  tautomeric  change.  If  one  applies  . 
the  same  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  quinone  carbonyl  group,  one 
finds  that  in  quinone  itself  one  has  the  grouping  =CH*CO*CH=, 
where  two  hydrogen  atoms  could  take  part  in  the  process  of  potential 
tautomerism.  In  toluquinone,  one  of  these  is  replaced  by  methyl, 
::^H'C0*C(CH3)=i,  so  that  the  possibility  of  potential  tautomerism  is 
greatly  decreased.  This  alone  would  suffice  to  explain  the  hindering 
effect  of  an  ortho-substituent,  but  another  and  probably  more 
powerful  cause  exists  as  well.  We  pointed  out  in  our  second  paper 
(Baly  and  Stewart,  this  vol.,  p.  511)  that  the  isorropic  process  in  di- 
acetyl  was  not  an  independent  action,  but  was  brought  into  action 
by  the  potential  tautomerism  in  the  CHg'CO —  groups.  That  is  to 
say,  if  one  could  destroy  this  starting  mechanism  one  would  prevent 
the  isorropesis  and  therefore  the  formation  of  a  nascent  carbonyl  group 
in  the  substance.  Now,  in  the  case  of  toluquinone,  half  the  starting 
mechanism  of  the  group  =CH*CO*CH=  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
substitution  of  a  methyl  group  for  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms.     This 
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has  a  marked  effect  on  the  isorropic  process,  as  the  curves  show. 
When  a  second  substitnent  is  introduced,  as  in  the  case  of  dichloro- 
benzoquinone,  the  isorropic  process  almost  ceases,  and  the  second 
carbonyl  group  reacts  chiefly  on  account  of  the  potential  tautomerism 
which  is  still  possible. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  purely  chemical  explanation  of  these 
phenomena  is  more  probable  than  one  which  depends  on  an  idea  of 
mechanical  shocks  and  collisions  between  atoms.  Such  collisions  may 
certainly  influence  the  reaction,  but  do  so,  in  all  probability,  only  to  an 
immeasurably  slight  extent.  The  conception  of  steric  hindrance  has 
never  satisfactorily  explained  several  very  important  cases,  such  as  the 
ease  with  which  the  compound  (I)  forms  an  oxime,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  difficulty  found  in  the  case  of  (II),  although  the  methyl 
radicle  is  probably  much  smaller  than  the  carboxyl  group  : 

CH3  CH3 

CH3  CH3 

(I.)  (H.) 

The  hypothesis  which  we  have  put  forward  in  the  course  of  our  work 
on  this  subject  seems  much  more  satisfactory,  since  it  is  capable  of 
explaining  not  only  all  that  the  steric  hindrance  hypothesis  can  explain, 
but  also  those  exceptions  which  cannot  be  elucidated  by  any  idea  of 
steric  hindrance 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misconception,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  fact.  It  is  evident  thatybhe  process  of  isorropesis  is 
decreased  by  substitution,  but  the  compounds  still  remain  yellow 
(although  on  dilution  their  colour  disappears  much  more  rapidly  than 
is  the  case  with  benzoquinone),  even  when  no  ison*opic  band  is  shown 
in  our  curves.  There  is,  however,  no  contradiction  between  our 
present  and  our  previous  work.  In  the  photographs  which  we  have 
taken,  the  limits  of  the  isorropic  band  are  not  always  clearly  marked, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  highly  substituted  quinones.  In 
order  to  avoid  inaccuracies  due  to  brighter  lines  in  the  spectra,  we 
have  smoothed  the  curves,  and  in  the  course  of  the  smoothing  the 
very  faintly  marked  isorropic  band  has  in  some  cases  been  practically 
obliterated.  Although  this  does  not  matter  very  much  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  present  paper,  we  think  it  advisable  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  present  work  in  no  way  invalidates  our  previous 
papers. 
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Candtiaiaru. 

The  effect  of  substitution  on  qui  nones  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  It  tends  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  potential  tautomerism  and 
thus  indirectly  renders  isorropesis  less  frequent. 

(2)  By  unevenly  loading  the  ring,  it  produces  in  benzoquinone  a 
greater  tendency  to  assume  the  benzenoid  form ;  thus,  in  another  way, 
diminishing  the  possibility  of  isorropesis  taking  place. 

(3)  Halogen  substituents  have  more  effect  on  the  isorropic  pro- 
cess than  methyl  groups  owing  to  their  unsaturated  character,  which 
affects  the  vibrations  of  the  ring. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  again  to  thank  Professor  Collie  for  the  great 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  research  during  its  progress. 

Thv  Spsotroboopio  Laboiutoby, 

Umivbbsitt  College,  London. 


LXIX. — A  Mode  of  Formation  of  Aconitic  Acid  and 
Citrazinic  Acid,  and  of  their  Alkyl  Derivatives jtuith 
Remarks  on  the  Constitution  of  Aconitic  Acid. 

By  Harold  Rooerson  and  Jocelyn  Field  Thorpe. 

We  have  already  shown  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1686)  that  ethyl  j3-methyl- 
a-cyanoglutaconate,  CN'CH(C02Et)-CMe:CH-002Et,  could  be  pre- 
pared in  considerable  quantities  by  the  interaction  of  ethyl  aceto- 
acetate  with  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  and  that 
either  by  employing  a  substituted  derivative  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  or 
by  alkylating  the  product  of  the  condensation,  derivatives  of  ethyl 
cyanoglutaconate  could  be  obtained  containing  two  or  more  substitut- 
ing groups.  The  results  of  this  investigation,  by  which  we  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  glutaconic  acid  possessed  a  symmetrical 
structure  and  that  the  same  substituting  group  entering  in  either 
the  a-  or  the  y-position  gave  rise  to  the  same  derivative,  have  led  us 
to  investigate  another  series  of  acids,  closely  allied  in  constitution  to 
glutaconic  acid,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  other  compounds  of  this 
type  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

Aconitic  acid  (I)  differs  from  glutaconic  acid  (II)  in'  containing  a 
carboxyl  group  attached  to  the  carbon  atom : 

CH,-(C0jH)-C(C0jH):CH(C02H)  CH2(COjH)-CH:OH(C02H) 

(I.)  (11.) 
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and  should,  therefore,  possess  a  symmetrical  stmcture  similar  to  that 
assigned  by  us  to  glutaconic  acid  : 

CO,H 

A  /?N 

Aconitic  acid  (I).  Glutaconic  acid  (II). 

The  correctness  of  this  view  could  be  readily  ascertained  by  pre- 
paring an  a-  and  a  y-alkyl  derivative  of  this  acid  and  comparing  their 
properties,  which  in  the  event  of  the  compound  possessing  a  sym- 
metrical structure  would  be  the  same. 

Aconitic  acid  has  been  known  for  a  considerable  time,  and  has  been 
prepared  by  a  number  of  methods,  that  from  citric  acid  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  being  probably  the  most  convenient.  No  alkyl 
derivatives  of  aconitic  acid  have,  however,  been  prepared,  and  in  the 
following  process,  which  is  analogous  to  that  used  by  us  in  the  pre- 
parations of  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  glutaconic  acid,  we  found 
a  method  nob  only  for  the  preparation  of  aconitic  acid,  but  also  for  any 
of  its  alkyl  derivatives,  excepting  those  containing  two  substituting 
groups  on  the  a-carbon  atom. 

The  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate  readily  condenses  with 
ethyl  oxalacetate  'forming  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  a-cyano- 
aconitate  (III),'according  to  the  equation  : 

CN-CNaH         C(OH)=CH 

COgEt    ■*"   COjEt     COjEt   "^ 

COjEt     COjEt    COjEt      "*■    ^*^ 
(III.) 

a  compound  which,  on  treatment  with  dilute  acids,  is  transformed  into 
ethyl  a-cyanoaconitate,  CN-CH(COjEt)-C{COjEt):CH-COjEt. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  first  instance  in  difl- 
coverihg  the  correct  conditions  for  the  production  of  this  substance  in 
sufiicient  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  the  research.  In  the  pre- 
liminary experiments,  in  which  the  heating  was  continued  for  a  short 
time  only,  the  yield  scarcely  reached  15  per  cent,  of  that  theoretically 
possible,  whereas  on  prolonged  heating  it  was  found  that  the 
desired  condensation  product  gradually  disappeared.  A  similar 
difficulty  had  arisen  in  the  condensation  of  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate 
with  ethyl  acetoacetate,  but  in  this  case  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
sodium  derivative  of  the  condensation  product,  which  required  only 
fifteen  minutes  for  its  complete  production,  rendered  the  control  of  the 
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reaction  a  much  simpler  matter  and  did  not  necessitate  any  special 
precautions  being  taken  to  deal  with  the  water  formed.  This  water 
evidently  reacts  with  the  sodium  compound  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate, 
forming  sodium  cyanoacetate  and  alcohol,  thus : 

CN-0HNa-CO,Et  +  HjO   ->  CN-CHa-COjNa  +  EtOH 

(compare  Thorpe  and  Young,  Trans.,  1900,  77,  936 ;  Thorpe,  ibid., 
926). 

.A  considerable  quantity  therefore  of  the  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate 
used  is  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action  and  takes  no  further  part  in 
the  condensation.  This  difficulty  was  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  the 
following  method.  Molecular  quantities  of  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate  and 
ethyl  oxalacetate  were  heated  in  alcohol  for  one  hour  at  100°, 
a  further  half -molecule  of  the  sodium  compound  in  alcohol  was  then 
added  and  the  mixture  heated  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer, 
finally  another  addition  of  a  quarter-molecule  of  the  sodium  derivative 
was  made,  and  the  whole  heated  for  half  an  hour.  In  this  way,  we 
were  enabled  to  obtain  the  ethyl  ester  in  3n[elds  representing  60 — 70 
per  cent,  of  the  theory. 

Ethyl  a-cyanoaconitate  is  readily  converted  into  aconitic  acid  on 
hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  if  treated  with  cold  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  is  transformed  into  ethyl  2 : 6-dihydroxy- 
pyridine-4 : 5-dicarboxylate  (ethyl  dihydroxycinchomeronate)  (IV), 
according  to  the  equation : 


T 


►jjEt 


/\  CO.Et 

^^^^  ohI 

NH 

(IV.) 

The  latter  substance  is  converted  into  citrazinic    acid    (2 : 6-di- 

OH 

hydroxypyridine-4-carboxylic  acid),  N<^      ^•COgH,     on     hydrolysis 

OH 
with  aqueous  caustic  potash,  and  the  same  acid  is  also  formed  as  the 
sole  product  when  ethyl  a-cyanoaconitate  is  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic 
potash.  When  ethyl  a-cyanoaconitate  is  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide 
and  methyl  iodide,  it  is  converted  into  ethyl  a-cyano-a-methylaconitate, 
CN*CMe(C02Et)'C(C02Et):CH-COjEt,  the  position  of  the  entering 
methyl  group  being  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  compound  does  not 
react  with  oold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Trans.,  11)05,  87,  1675), 

T  T  2 
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forming  a  derivative  of  2  :  G-dihydroxypyridiney  and  is  also  insolable 
in  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution. 

Ethyl  a-cyano-a-methylaconitate  is  hydrolyaed  by  acid  hydrolysing 
agents  forming  a-methylaconitic  acid, 

CHMe(COjH)-0(COjH):CH-OOjH, 
and  by  alcoholic  potash,  giving  methylcitrazinic  acid  (2  : 6-dihydroxy. 

OH  Me 

6-methylpyridine-4-carboxylic  acid),   N<^     N-OOjH. 

OH 

Ethyl  a^yano-y-methylaconitate  (Y)  is  formed  when  ethyl  sodio- 
cyanoaoetate  is  condensed  with  ethyl  methylozalacetate  (prepared 
from  ethyl  propionate),  the  reaction  evidently  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  the  equation : 

CN-CNaH  C(OH):CHMe 

OOgEt       "*■       COjEt  CO^t      "^ 


OOjEt  OO^t  COjEt      ^     ^  ' 


(V.) 

and  jrielding  a  sodium  derivative  from  which  the  ethyl  salt  is  obtained 
on  treatment  with  acids. 

This  ethyl  ester,  which  is  soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  interacts  readily  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  form- 
ing ethyl  2  : 6-dihydroxy-3-methylpyridine-4  :  5-dicarboxylate  (VI)  : 

COjEt  CO.Et 

6  0  POjEt 

/%  /\  COoEi, 

OOgEt'CH  CMe  OOgEt-CH  CMe  or  qhI 

ON  COjEt      "~^  CO  CO 

Y 

(VI.) 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  methyl  group  is  in  the 
position  indicated  by  the  above  formula,  and  that  the  two  methyl 
derivatives  of  ethyl  cyanoaconitate  prepared  have  the  formula 

CN-CMe(C02Et)-C(OOjEt):CH-C02Et 
and  CN-CH(C02Et)-C(C05Et):CMe-COjEt  respectively. 

Both  these  ethyl  esters  give  the  same  methylaconitic  acid  on  hydro- 
lysis with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  identity  of  the  two  adds  being 
clearly  established  not  only  by  their  crystalline  forms  and  melting 
points,  but  also  by  the  crystalline  forms  and  melting  points  of  their 
anhydro-acids. 

Ruhemann  and  Orton  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3456)  suggest  that  aconitio 
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acid  itself  corresponds  to  fumaric  acid  in  constitution,  whereas  the 
isomeric  maleinoi4  form  is  represented  by  aceconitic  add : 

COJB^'PB^  CH-COjH 

COjH-CHj-C-COjH  COjH-CHj-C-COjH 

Aconltic  acid  (fumaroid).  Aceconitic  acid  (maleinoid). 

Aceconitic  acid  was  prepared  by  Baeyer  (AnncU^n,  1865,  136,  306) 
by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  bromoacetate,  but  little  seems  to  be 
known  concerning  its  constitution  or  j>roperties,  since  not  even  its 
melting  point  appears  to  have  been  recorded. 

Buhemann  and  Orton  do  not  give  their  reasons  for  considering  that 
aceconitic  acid  represents  the  maleinoid  form  of  aconitic  acid,  although 
they  assign  the  fumaroid  structure  to  aconitic  acid  owing  to  its 
formation  from  citrazinamide  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  at  150^ 
(Buhemann,,  Ber.,  1894,  27,  1271),  and  also  owing  to  the  formation  of 
citrazinamide  (VII)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  aconitate, 

NH-CO-(:]H  _^  C0gH-(3H 

CO-OHa-C-CO'NHg  COjH-CH/C-COgH* 

(VII.) 

From  our  experiments,  it  follows  that  aconitic  acid,  like  glutaconic 
acid,  is  incapable  of  existing  in  forms  corresponding  to  maleic  and 
fumaric  acids,  and  that  in  all  probability  this  property  is  only 
exhibited  by  those  derivatives  which,  like  the  oui-dialkylglutacomo 
acids  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1680),  contain  two  substituting  groups  on 
the  methylene  carbon  atom ;  thus,  an  aa-dialkylaconitic  acid  of  the 
formula  CR5(CO,H)'C(C02H):CH(00,H),  in  which  the  double  bond 
must  necessarily  be  fixed,  would  probably  exist  in  the  two  forms  : 

CO,H-CH  CH-COjH 

COgH-CBa'C-COjjH  COjH-ORj.-C-OOjH    * 

Unfortunately,  no  dialkylaconitic  acids  of  this  constitution  have 
been  prepared,  and  in  order  to  decide  this  point  we  have  started 
experiments  having  for  their  object  the  preparation  of  acids  of  this 
type  by  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  from  the  corresponding 
dialkylbromotricarballylic  acids,  the  results  of  which  we  hope  shortly 
to  place  before  the  Society. 

Claisen  {Ber.,  1890,  24,  126)  showed  that  aconitic  acid  is  trans- 
formed on  heating  at  200^  into  carbon  dioxide  and  itaoonic  acid  (VUI) : 


CH-CO^  CH, 

C.CO,H  _>  CO,  +   C-CO,H 

6a,-cOjH  6h,-cOjh' 

(VIII.) 
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and  it  has  been  shown  by  Anschiitz  and  Petri  (Ber,,  1880,  18,  1639) 
that  the  anhydride  of  itaconic  acid  is  converted  into  mesaconic 
anhydride  on  distillation  under  the  ordinary  pressure. 

a-Methylaconitic  acid  and  y-methylaoonitio  acid  both  lose  carbon 
dioxide  on  heating  at  200°,  and  it  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  these  two  acids  that  the  same  products  are  in  each  case 
formed.  The  corresponding  anhydro-acids  decompose,  however,  at 
a  much  lower  temperature,  and  here,  again,  the  products  formed  from 
the  a-  and  y-methylanhydro-acids  are  the  same. 

Assuming  the  identity  of  the  two  methylaoonitic  aoids,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  are  two  possible  isomeric  anhydro-acids  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  (IX)  and  (X)  : 

Me-C-COaH   ,  Me-C-00 

H-0— CO  H-6-CO^  ' 

(JH-CO^^  ^H-COjH 

(IX.)  (X.) 

The  anhydro-acid  of  methylaconitic  acid,  which  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  acid,  has  a  constitution  represented  by 
(X),  since  on  heating  at  160°  it  is  converted  with  loss  of  carbon 
dioxide  into  )3-methylitaconic  anhydride  (XI),  which,  as  Fittig  showed 
(^er.,  1896,29, 1843),  is  converted  into  dimethylmaleic  anhydride  (XII) 
on  distillation: 

CH,:(p CO  ^^-R'^^-so 

CHMe-CO^  Me-C-CO^ 

(XL)  (XIL) 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  in  the  decomposition  of  an  anhydride  of 
formula  (X)  evidence  might  be  obtained  of  the  presence  of  the  mobile 
hydrogen  atom  in  the  molecule  by  the  formation  of  both  )3-methyl- 
itaconic  anhydride  (XIII)  and  dimethylmaleic  anhydride  (XIV)  at 
the  lower  temperature,  since  it  might  be  supposed  that  when  the 
carboxyl  group  was  eliminated  the  hydrogen  atom  would  attach  itself 
partly  to  one  carbon  atom  and  partly  to  the  other,  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  : 

Me-CH- 


Me-^9-C0>^     ..--^    ^  (XIII.) 


Me-C-CO 
(XIV.) 

but  no  trace  of  dimethylmaleic  anhydride  could  be  detected  accom- 
panying the  /3-methylitaconic  anhydride,  although  its  presence  could 
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have  been  readily  shown  owing  to  the  fact  that,  unlike /S-methylitaconic 
anhydride,  it  crystallises  from  hot  water  as  the  anhydride  and  not  as 
the  free  acid.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  methylaconitic 
anhydride  the  donb}e  bond  is  already  fixed,  and  that  the  formula  of 
this  substance  should  be  represented  by 

Me-CH-CO^ 

CH-COaH 

a  remark  which  probably  also  applies  to  all  other  similarly 
constituted  compounds. 

When  ethyl  orcyano-a-methylaconitate, 

CN-CMe(C0jEt)-C(003Et):CH-C0gEt, 
is  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  converted 
into  the  sodium  derivative,  CN-CMe(C02Et)-C(C02Et):CNa(002Et), 
from  which  ethyl  a-cyano-ay-dimethylaconitate, 

CN'CMe(C02Et)-C(C02Et):CMe(002Et), 
can  be  prepared  on  treatment  with  methyl  iodide.     The  same  ethyl 
a-cyano-ay-dimethylaoonitate  is  also  formed  when  the  sodium  derivative 
of  ethyl  a-cyano^methylaconitate, 

CN-CNa(C0,Et)-C(C0jEt):CMe-C02Et, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethoxide  on  ethyl  a-cyano-y-methyl- 
aconitate,    CN'0H(CO2Et)*C(CO2Et):0Me-CO2Et,     is    treated    with 
methyl  iodide. 

Ethyl  a-cyano-ay-dimethylaconitate  is  converted  by  acid  hydrolytic 
agents  into  aTMlimethylaconitic  acid, 

CHMe(C02H)-C(C02H):CMe*C02H, 
and  by  methyl-alcoholic  potash  into  dimethylcitrazinic  acid  (2 : 6-di- 

OH  Me 

hydroxy-3  : 6-dimethylpyridine-4-carboxylic  acid),  N/^      ^C02H, 

OlTMe 
An  attempt  to  introduce  another  methyl  group  into  a  molecule  of 
ethyl  a-cyano-ay-dimethylaconitate  gave  rise  to  a  reaction  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  derivative  of 
ethyl  glutaconate. 

In  that  case  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1681)  it  was  observed  that  ethyl 
a-cyano-a)8y-trimethylglutaconate,  ON'CMe(C02Et)'CMe:CMe'C02Et, 
on  warming  with  sodium  ethoxide  quantitatively  lost  a  carboxyl  group 
as  ethyl  carbonate,  becoming  thereby  converted  into  ethyl  y-cyano- 
o)8y-trimethylcrotonate,  CN-OHMe-OMelCMe-COjEt. 

A  precisely  similar  reaction  occurs  when  ethyl  ct-cyano-ay-dimethyl- 
aconitate^ (XY)  is  warmed  with  sodium  ethoxide,  a  carboxyl' group 
being  eliminated  as  ethyl  carbonate  and  ethyl  y-cyano-ay-dimethyl-)3- 
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carbethoxycrotonate  (XVI)  being  formed.  The  conBtitution  of  the 
last-named  substance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  hydrolysis  it  yields 
ay^imethylaconitio  acid  (XVII)  and  2  :  6-dihydroxy-3  :  5-dimetbyl- 
pyridine-4-carboxylic  acid  (XVIII)  : 

COjEt 

^\  +   EtOH    — ^ 

COjEt-CMe    CMe(CN)-C02Et 

COjEt 

■  A      "  °<^' 

COjEfCMe    OHMe-CN 

(XVI.) 


C0jH-0Me:C(C0,H)-CHMe-C02H 

(XVII.) 

An  attempt  to  introduce  another  methyl  group  into  ethyl  y-cyano- 
ay-dimethyl-)3-carbethoxycrotonate  (XVI)  led  to  no  result,  and  the 
ethyl  ester  after  treatment  with  sodium  ethoxide  and  methyl  iodide 
was  recovered  unchanged.  These  experiments,  therefore,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  those  previously  described  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
stitution of  glutaconic  acid,  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  a  compound 
of  this  type  containing  the  complex  XCH-CIO  does  not  react  with 
sodium  ethoxide  under  ordinary  conditions,  whereas  in  a  compound  of 
the  type  of  ethyl  a-cyano-a-methylaconitate, 

CN-CMe(CO,Et)-C(C02Et):CH-C02Et, 
the  hydrogen  atom  marked  (*)  is  readily  replaced  by  sodium  when  it 
is  acted  on  by  sodium  ethoxide. 

Experimental. 

Formation  of  Ethyl  a-CycmoaconitcUe^ 
CN-CH(COgEt)-C(C02Et):CH-C02Et. 

This  condensation  was  effected  in  the  following  manner :  23  grams 
of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  270  grams  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the 
solution  thus  formed  mixed  with  113  grams  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate. 
To  the  hot  liquid,  188  grams  of  ethyl  oxalacetate  were  then  added, 
and  the  whole  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  one  hour.     It  was  noticed 
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that  on  adding  ethyl  ozalacetate  the  insoluble  sodium  derivative  of 
ethyl  cyanoacetate  gradually  dissolved,  the  solution  beooming  deep 
red. 

For  the  reasons  given  in  the  introduction,  a  further  solution  of 
11*5  grams  of  sodium  in  135  grams  of  alcohol  was  mixed  with 
56*5  grams  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate  and  added  to  the  condensing  mixture, 
the  heating  being  then  continued  for  forty-five  minutes  longer,  when 
a  final  addition  of  5*7  grams  of  sodium  in  68  grams  of  alcohol  with 
28  grams  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate  was  made,  and  the  heating  again 
continued  for  thirty  minutes. 

The  condensation  product  was  isolated  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  water-bath,  adding  water,  and  extracting  the  oil 
which  then  separated  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  was  then  washed 
with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  and  subsequently  with  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  alkaline  washing  liquor  deposited  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  on  acidifying,  which  was  extracted  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  solution  being  then  dried  and  evaporated. 

Ethyl  a-cyanoaconitate  obtained  in  this  way  is  a  viscid  oil,  which 
can  be  distilled  under  diminished  pressure  if  the  operation  is  conducted 
rapidly,  and  if  only  small  quantities  are  employed ;  the  boiling  point 
under  these  conditions  is  215^/25  mm. 

0-2157  gave  04350  CO,  and  01164  HgO.     C  =  55-00  ;  H  =  5-99. 
OijHiyO^N  requires  C-55*l ;  H«  6*0  per  cent. 

This  compound  has  been  prepared  by  Errera  and  Perciabosco  {Beir,^ 

1901,  34,  3704)  by  the  action  of  dilute  alkalis  on  ethyl  Moimino- 

..      ^  .  ^.xT.r>.^CH(CO,Et)-C:NH        ^^       ..  ^     • 

dicarboxyacomtate,  COoEtC<.  '        I         ,  and  described  as  a 

heavy,  yellow  oil,  not  distillable  without  decomposition,  and  having 
acid  propertiea 

The  ethereal  solution  from  which  ethyl  a-cyanoaconitate  had  been 
extracted  by  caustic  alkali  gave  a  quantity  of  oil  on  evaporation.  On 
fractionation  under  diminished  pressure,  most  of  this  was  found  to 
consist  of  unchanged  ethyl  oxalacetate,  but  a  small  quantity  passed 
over  at  191°/20  mm.  as  a  viscid,  colourless  oil,  which  gave  the 
following  numbers  on  analysis  : 

(I)  0-2132  gave  04220  CO,  and  01214  H^O.     C-53-9  ;  H-6-3. 
(n)  0-2085     „     0-4088  CO,    „    0-1198  H,0.     C-63-6;  H-6-3. 

This  analysis  gives  no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  the  substance,  and, 
since  no  solid  acid  could  b^  pbtained  from  it  on  hydrolysis,  it  was  not 
further  investigated* 
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Formaiion  of  Ethyl  2  :  Q-Dihydraxypyridine-i :  Q-dioarboxylcUe  {Ethyl 
DihydroxyeiTichomeronate). 

Ethyl  a'Cjanoaconitate  quickly  dissolves  when  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  considerable  heat  is  at  the 
same  time  generated.  After  the  mixture  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
for  twelve  hours,  ethyl  2  :  6-dihydroxypyridine-i :  5-dicarboxylate  (IV) 
separates  on  the  addition  of  water  as  a  white  solid.  This  product  is 
recrystallised  from  alcohol,  from  which  solvent  it  separates  in  the 
form  of  small  leaflets  melting  at  157^ 

0-2109  gave  0'3990  CO3  and  0-0930  Kfi.     0  -  51  -60 ;  H  =  i-91. 
CiiHjgOgN  requires  C«51'8;  H-»5*l  per  cent. 

The  ethyl  ester  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  readily  dissolves  in  aqueous  caustic  alkalis  and  in  solutions  of 
alkaline  carbonates.  It  gives  in  alcoholic  solution  an  intense  reddish- 
violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  a  blue  colour  with  a  hot 
solution  of  sodium  nitrite.  It  is  evidently  identical  with  the  compound 
prepared  by  Errera  and  Perciabosco  (Ber.^  1901, 34, 3713)  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  ethyl  2  :  6-dihydroxypyridine-3  : 4  :  S-tricarb- 
oxylate. 

Citrazinic  acid  (2  :  Q-dihydroxypyridine-i-carhoxylic  cicid)  is  produced 
when  the  above  ethyl  dihydroxypyridinedicarboxylate  is  boiled  with  a 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda  for  six  hours,  and  is  precipitated 
as  a  white,  insoluble  compound  on  acidifying  the  hydrolysed  product 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  can  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  solvent,  although  only 
sparingly  soluble,  it  separates  in  the  form  of  microscopic  plates.  It 
chars  at  a  high  temperature  without  meltiDg. 

0-1978  gave  0-3358  COg  and  00561  HgO.     C  =  46-30 ;  H  =  3-09. 
CgHjO^N  requires  C  =  46-5;  H  =  3*2  per  cent. 

The  identity  of  this  acid  with  the  compound  prepared  by  Behrmaim 
and  Hofmann  {Ber.y  1888,  21,  2687)  from  citramide,  and  by  Schneider 
{loc.  cit.,  p.  670)  from  methyl  aconitate,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
gives  the  characteristic  colour  with  potassium  nitrite,  and  can  be 
converted  into  aconitic  acid  on  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  180°  (Guthzeit  and  Dressel,  AnncUeny  1891,  262,  123). 
Citrazinic  acid  is  also  formed  when  ethyl  a-cyanoaconitate  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  one  and  a  half  times  the  calculated  quantity  of 
caustic  potash  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  until  a  test  portion  on 
dilution  with  water  remains  clear.  The  acid  can  be  extracted  by 
evaporating  the  solution  until  free  from  alcohol,  adding  water,  and 
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acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  compound  separates  as  a 
white,  amorphous  precipitate.  Oitraadnic  acid  appears  to  be  the  sole 
product  of  this  reaction. 

FarmoUim  qf  AcanUic  Acid,  COaH'CHj-C(C02H):CH-002H. 

Ethyl  a-cyanoaconitate  slowly  dissolved  when  boiled  in  a  Geissler 
flask  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  was  completely  hydrolysed 
after  twelve  hours.  Since  no  solid  acid  separated  on  cooling,  it  was 
necessary  to  extract  the  product  of  hydrolysis  with  ether,  and  after 
evaporating  the  ether  to  place  the  residual  gum  in  an  evacuated 
desiccator  for  some  time ;  the  mass  slowly  became  semi-solid  and  was 
purified  by  mixing  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  and  filtering.  The  solid  acid  thus  obtained  was  recrystallised 
from  water,  from  which  solvent  it  separated  in  the  form  of  colourless 
leaflets  which  melted  and  decomposed  at  187^. 

0-1369  gave  0-2076  COj  and  0-0443  HgO.     0  =  41-61 ;  H-3-60. 
CgHgOg  requires  0  —  41  -3  ;  H  »» 3*4  per  cent. 

The  silver  salt,  CgHjO^Agg,  was  formed  as  a  white,  flocculent  precipi- 
tate when  the  calculated  quantity  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was 
added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  acid. 

0-2131  gave  01389  Ag.    Ag-66-18. 

CflHjOgAgj  requires  Ag  -  66'38. 

The  acid  was  further  identified  with  ordinary  aconitic  acid  by 
converting  it  into  the  anhydro-acid  by  means  of  acetyl  chloride.  This 
anhydro-acid  crystallised  from  benzene  in  the  form  of  cubes  which 
melted  at  95° ;  it  was  in  every  way  the  same  as  the  compound  prepared 
by  Easterfield  and  Sell  (Trans.,  1892,  61,  1009).  There  is  apparently 
no  trace  of  citrazinic  acid  formed  in  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  a-<2yano- 
aconitate  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

FanneUton  of  Ethyl  d-Cf/ano-a-methylctcoivitate, 
CN-CMe(C02Et)-0(C02Et):CH-C02Et. 

Twenty-eight  grams  of  ethyl  a-cyanoaconitate  were  mixed  with  2*3 
grams  of  sodium  dissolved  in  16  grams  of  alcohol  and  treated  in  a 
reflux  apparatus  with  16  grams  of  methyl  iodide.  On  mixing  the 
ethyl  ester  with  sodium  ethoxide,  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  was 
generated  and  the  solution  darkened ;  after  adding  methyl  iodide,  the 
reaction  was  completed  by  heating  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours. 
The  methylated  ester  was  isolated  in  the  usual  way  and  was  found  to 
consist  of  a  viscid  oil  which  boiled  constantly  at  210 — 212^/25  mm. 

0-2210  gave  04578  COj  and  01 253  H^O.     0  =  56-49;  H  =  6-29. 
Oi^HigOflN  requires  0  =  56-6 ;  H  =  6*4  per  cent. 
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FamuUum  of  a-Methylaeonitic  Acid,  COjH-CHMe'0(CO,H):CB:*00^. 

Ethyl  a-cjano-a-methylaconitate  dissolved  on  boiling  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  in  a  Geissler  flask,  and  usually  the 
hydrolysis  was  found  to  be  complete  when  all  the  oil  had  passed  into 
solution.  Since  no  crystals  separated  on  cooling,  the  liquid  was 
extracted  with  ether  and  the  gummy  aqid  obtained  on  evaporating 
the  ether  placed  in  an  evacuated  desiccator.  As  soon  as  crystallisation 
commenced,  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  was 
added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand.  The  large  quantity  of  a 
crystalline  acid  which  separated  under  these  conditions  was  reorystal- 
lised  from  water  and  in  this  way  obtained  in  the  form  of  long  needles 
which  melted  at  159^  and  evolved  gas  at  about  200^. 

0-2319  gave  03790  CO,  and  0-0841  H,0.     C  =  44-67 ;  H « 4-03. 
CyHgOg  requires  0  =  44*7;  H»4*2  per  cent. 

The  acid  instantly  decolorises  an  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate. 
The  silver  salt,  C^HgO^Agg,  is  formed  as  a  white,  insoluble  precipitate 
when  the  calculated  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  solution  is  added 
to  a  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  acid. 

0-2634  gave  0*1607  Ag.     Ag  =  63-41. 

CyHgOgAgg  requires  Ag  =  63*68  per  cent. 

Me"CH"CO 
The  anhydro-ctcid,  ^^  tt.ph'P -PO^^'  is  formed  when  the  acid  is 

heated  with  acetyl  chloride  until  all  has  passed  into  solution  and  until 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride  has  ceased.  On  evaporating  the 
chloride,  the  anhydro-acid  is  left  as  an  oil,  which  solidifies  on  scratch- 
ing  and  then  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  light 
petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 80°)  in  the  form  of  small  prisms  which  melt  at 
6P  and  give  off  gas  at  about  160°,  at  the  same  time  becoming  brown. 

0-2122  gave  03829  C02and  0*0643  Hfi.     0  =  49*21 ;  H-3*36. 
OyHgOg  requires  0  =  49-4 ;  H  =  3*6  per  cent. 

The  anhydro-acid  rapidly  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  with  effervescence,  and  also  dissolves  on  boiling  in  water, 
regenerating  the  same  acid  as  that  from  which  it  was  derived. 


Formation  of  P-Methylitaconic  and  Dimethylmaleie  Anhydrides. 

If  anhydro-jS-methylaconitic  acid  is  heated  to  159°,  carbon  dioxide 
is  eliminated,  and  if  the  compound  is  kept  at  this  temperature  until 
the  evolution  has  ceased,  the  product  on  cooling  again  becomes  solid. 
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The  substance  thus  obtained  is  an  anhydride  which  crystallises  from 
carbon  disulphide  in  the  form  of  small  leaflets  which  melt  at  63^. 

0-2093  gave  0-4376  CO,  and  0-0868  H^O.     C  =  57-01 ;  H  =  4-60. 
CgHgOg  requires  C  =  57-1 ;  H  =  4*8  per  cent. 

This  anhydride  is  evidently  )3-methylitaconic  anhydride,  since  it 
dissolves  on  boiling  in  water  and  becomes  transformed  into  j3-methyl- 
itaconic  acid  melting  at  151°,  and  identical  in  all  respects  with  the 
compound  prepared  by  Fittig  and  Kettner  {Anfuden,  1899,  304,  166). 

0-2110  gave  03858  COg  and  01039  H^O.     0  =  49-87  ;  H-5-47. 
CgHgO^  requires  0  =  50-0  ;  H  =  5-6  per  cent. 

If  anhydro-j3-methylaoonitic  acid  is  slowly  heated  in  a  distillation 
flask  until  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  has  ceased  and  then 
distilled  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  an  oil  passes  over  at  220 — 225°, 
which  solidifies  on  cooling.  When  recrystallised  from  water,  it  forms 
lustrous  leaflets  which  melt  at  96°.  t 

0-2078  gave  0-4333  00,  and  0-0867  H^O.     0  =  56-87 ;  H  =  4-63. 
OgHgOg  requires  0«57-l ;  H«4-8  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  identical  with  dimethylmaleic  anhydride  (compare 
Fittig,  ^er.,  1896,  29,  1843),  since  on  boiling  with  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  caustic  soda  it  is  converted  into  dimethylfumaric  acid, 
a  compound  which  separates  from  hot  water  in  long  needles  which 
melt  at  239—240°  (Fittig  and  Kettner,  loe.  ct'e.). 

Formation  of  MtthylcUrazinic  Add  (2  :  ^'Di/iydroxy-b-methylpyridine- 

OH 

i-carboxylio  Acid),  n/     NoOjH. 

OH  Me 

Ten  grams  of  the  ethyl  ester  were  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
containing  one  and  a  half  times  the  calculated  quantity  of  caustic 
potash  and  the  whole  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  twelve  hours. 
After  this  time,  the  alcohol  was  evaporated  on  the  water- bath  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added,  when  a  little  solid  separated  ;  this  was 
collected  and  recrystallised  from  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  from 
which  solvent  it  separated  in  the  form  of  small  prisms  which  carbon- 
ised at  a  high  temperature  without  melting. 

0-2317  gave  0-4216  CO^and  0-0836  HjO.     0-4963;  H-4-09. 
CyHyO^N  requires  0  =  497 ;  H  =  4-1  per  cent. 

The  acid  is  practically  insoluble  in  hot  water  and  is  only  sparingly 
Bolubie  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  also  insoluble  in 
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all  the  usual  organic  solvents,  but  dissolves  instantly  in  solations  of 
alkali  carbo^tes  and  in  caustic  alkalis,  being  reprecipitated  from 
these  solutions  on  the  addition  of  acid. 

Unlike  citrazinic  acid,  the  salts  of  methylcitrazinic  acid  do  not 
show  any  tendency  to  become  coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Thus 
the  ammonium  salt  can  be  boiled  in  solution  for  a  considerable  time 
without  undergoing  any  alteration ;  it  develops  a  blue  coloration  when 
added  to  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  and  gives,  when  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  a  deep  reddish-violet  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride. 

The  diacetyl  derivative,  Ci^HjjOqN,  is  prepared  by  boiling  methyl- 
citrazinic acid  with  acetic  anhydride  until  all  has  passed  into  solution. 
The  acetic  anhydride  is  then  evaporated  in  an  evacuated  desiccator 
over  caustic  potash  and  the  residue  extracted  with  hot  alcohol 
and  filtered. 

The  alcoholic  extract  on  cooling  deposits  the  diacetyl  derivative  in 
the  form  of  small  prisms,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  about  165^. 
The  compound  does  not,  however,  possess  a  definite  melting  point,  and 
can  be  made  to  decompose  considerably  below  this  temperature  if 
slowly  heated. 

0-^201  gave  0-4199  COj and  00830  H^O.     C - 52-03 ;  H « 4-19. 
^11^1  A^  requires  C  =  62-2 ;  H - 43  per  cent. 

We  were  unable  to  obtain  any  characteristic  derivative  of  methyl- 
citrazinic acid ;  in  the  form  of  its  ammonium  salt,  it  reduces  silver 
nitrate  solution,  and  the  dibenzoyl  derivative,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  Schotten-Baumann  method,  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  sufficiently 
pure  state  for  analysis. 

Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  ethyl  a-cyano-a- 
methylaconitate,  and  after  the  ethyl  ester  had  remained  in  contact 
with  the  concentrated  acid  for  twelve  hours  the  greater  portion  was 
recovered  unchanged  on  pouring  the  mixture  into  water. 

Formatum  of  Ethyl  a-Cyano-y-methylacanUaUf 
ON-OH{002Et)-C(C02Et):OMe-OOjEt. 

In  order  to  produce  this  substance,  23  grams  of  sodium  were 
dissolved  in  270  grams  of  alcohol  and  113  grams  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate 
were  added.  To  the  hot  solution  containing  the  sodium  derivative  in 
suspension,  202  grams  of  ethyl  methyloxalacetate  (prepared  from  ethyl 
propionate)  were  added,  when  the  white  sodium  derivative  rapidly 
dissolved  and  the  solution  became  deep  red.  The  mixture  was  heated  for 
one  hour  on  the  water-bath,  when  an  additional  quantity  of  the  sodium 
derivative  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  made  by  mixing  56  grams  of  the  ethyl 
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salt  with  a  solution  containing  11-5  grams  of  sodium  dissolved  in 
135  grams  of  alcohol,  was  added  and  the  heating  continued  for  forty-five 
minutes  longer.  After  this  time,  a  final  addition  of  the  sodium  derivative, 
made  hj  dissolving  5*7  grams  of  sodium  in  68  grams  of  alcohol  and 
mixing  with  28  grams  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  was  poured  into  the 
condensing  flask  and  the  whole  heated  for  thirty  minutes  more.  The 
product  of  the  condensation  was  isolated  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  the  water-bath,  adding  water,  and  extracting  the 
separated  oil  by  means  of  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  then 
thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  finally  with  a  dilute  aqueous  solution 
of  caustic  potash. 

The  potash  washings,  on  acidifying,  deposited  an  oil  which  was 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  was  dried  and  then  evapor- 
ated. The  oil  thus  obtained  was  fractionated  under  diminished 
pressure,  when  pure  ethyl  a-cyano-y-methylaconitate  passed  over  at 
210—212725  mm. 

0-2109  gave  0-4359  COj  and  01 195  H2O.     0  =  56-37  ;  H=:6-29. 
Cj^HjgOgN  requires  C  =  56*6  ;  H  =  6-4  per  cent. 

The  ethyl  ester  must  be  rapidly  distilled,  otherwise  decomposition 
will  set  in. 


FamuUion  of  Ethyl  2  :  Q-Dihydroxi/'S-methylpyridine'i  :  S-dicarboxylaie, 

OH     Me 

N/^NcOgEt. 

OH    COgEt 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  readily  dissolves  ethyl  a-cyano-y 
methylaconitate,  considerable  heat  being  at  the  same  time  generated, 
and  if  the  solution  be  allowed  to  stand  (without  cooling)  for  twelve 
hours,  the  above  ethyl  ester  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on 
pouring  the  mixture  into  water.  Becrystallised  from  alcohol,  it  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  microscopic  needles  which  melt  at  173^. 

0-2371  gave  04628  CO,  and  0-1175  Kfi.     0  =  53-23  ;  H-5-50. 
CigH^gOgN  requires  C  =  53-5 ;  H  =  5*6  per  cent. 

The  ethyl  ester  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  readily  dissolves  in  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates 
and  caustic  alkalis  ;  it  gives  in  alcoholic  solution  a  deep  reddish-violet 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  same  compound  is  produced  to 
a  small  extent  in  the  original  condensation,  and  is  filtered  off  from  the 
ethereal  solution,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 

MetityhUrazinic    add    (2  :  S-dihydraa^^ ^'^  T^-^'r^^ineA'Carboxylic 
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OH  Mo 

aoid),  N<Q      ^COjH,  is  formed  when  the  above  ethjl  ester  is  boiled 

OH 
with  dilute  caustic  potash  solution  for  six  hours ;  it  is  in  every  way 
the  same  as  the  compound  prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  isomeric 
ethyl  ester  described  on  p.  643. 

0-2194  gave  03984  COg  and  0-0793  HjO.     C  =  49-53  ;  H  =  4-02. 
CyHyO^N  requires  0-49*7;  H  =  4-l  per  cent. 

Methylcitrazinic  acid  is  formed  as  the  sole  product  when  ethyl 
a-cyano-y-methylaconitate  is  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic  potash. 

Formation  of  y-MethylaconUio  Acid,  COjH-CH-C(COjH):OMe-COjH. 

The  ethyl  ester  was  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
Qeissler  flask  until  all  the  oil  had  passed  into  solution  and  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  had  ceased,  an  operation  which  takes 
about  six  hours.  The  hydrolysed  liquid  was  extracted  with  ether  and 
the  residual  gum  placed  in  a  desiccator.  As  soon  as  crystals  appeared, 
an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand ;  the  crystalline  acid  which  separated  was 
collected  and  recrystallised  from  water,  when  it  separated  in  the  form 
of  long  needles  melting  at  159°. 

0-2022  gave  0-3297  CO2  and  00762  HjO.     0  =  44-47 ;  H  =  4-18. 
CyHgOg  requires  0  =  44-7  ;  H  -  4-2  per  cent. 

Since  the  acid  gave  with  acetyl  chloride  an  anhydro-acid  crystallis- 
ing from  a  mixture  of  light  petroleum  in  the  form  of  small  prisms 
melting  at  5P,  which  on  distillation  gave  dimethylmaleic  anhydride, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  identical  with  methylaconitic  acid 
already  described. 

The  two  acids,  as  well  as  their  anhydrides,  are  not  only  similar  in 
crystalline  form,  melting  point,  and  solubility,  but  mixtures  of  them 
also  melt  at  the  same  temperatures. 

Formation  of  Ethyl  a-Cyano-ay-dimethylaconitate^ 
CN-CMe(C0jEt)-C(002Et):0Me-C02Et. 

Thirty-one  grams  of  ethyl  a-cyano-y-methylaconitate  were  added  to 
a  solution  of  2*3  grams  of  sodium  dissolved  in  16  grams  of  alcohol 
contained  in  a  reflux  apparatus  and  treated  with  16  grams  of  methyl 
iodide,  the  mixture  being  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours. 
The  methylated  ester  formed  was  isolated  by  adding  water  and 
extracting  the  oiLuimcetat^as  then  precipitated  by  means  of  ether. 
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The  ethereal  solution  after  being  washed  with  water  and  [dilute 
sodium  carbonate  solution  was  dried  and  the  ether  evaporated,  when 
the  residual  oil  on  distillation  under  diminished  pressure  was  found 
to  consist  of  pure  ethyl  a-cyano-ay-dimethjlfu^onitate  boiling  at 
205 — 207725  mm.  The  ethyl  ester  has  to  be  distilled  rapidly,  since 
if  the  process  is  prolonged  it  undergoes  considerable  decomposition. 

0-2018  gave  04271  CO^  and  0-1239  H,0.     C  =  57*72 ;  H  =  6-82. 
CijH^iOgN  requires  0  =  57-9  ;  H  =  6*7  per  cent. 

Formation  ofayDimeihykiconitic  Acid, 
CHMe(COoH)-C(C02H):CMe-C62H. 

The  ethyl  ester  was  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  in  a  Geissler  flask  until  all  the  oil  had 
passed  into  solution,  when  the  hydrolysed  liquid  was  poured  into  an 
evaporating  basin  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  The  partially  solid 
residue  was  then  extracted  with  ether  and  the  ethereal  extract,  after 
being  dried,  freed  from  ether  by  evaporation.  The  gummy  residue, 
which  showed  no  signs  of  crystallisatioo,  was  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  left  for  some  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  crystalline  acid  had 
separated.  This  was  collected  by  filtration  and  recrystallised  from 
water,  being  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  small  needles,  which  melted 
at  164°  and  evolved  gas  at  about  180°. 

01872  gave  0-3244  00^  and  0*0844  H^O.     0  =  47*26  ;  H  =  501. 
CgHjQOg  requires  0  =  47*6  ;  H  =  4-9  per  cent. 

The  aUver  salt,  OgHyO^Agj,  is  precipitated  as  a  white,  amorphous 
powder  on  adding  a  solution  containing  the  calcul|kted  quantity  of 
silver  nitrate  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  neutralised  with 
ammonia  in  the  cold. 

0-2519  gave  01556  Ag.     Ag  =  61-73. 

OgHYO0Ag3  requires  Ag  =  61-86  per  cent. 

CMe(CQoH):0— CO 
The  cmhydro-aoid,  \      ^O,  is  best  prepared  by  boiling 

Me-OH-00 
the  acid  with  acetyl  chloride  for  fifteen  minutes  or  until  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  chloride  has  ceased.  On  evaporating  the  chloride  on  the 
water-bath,  the  anhydro-acid  remains  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  on 
scratching.  When  recrystallised  from  light  petroleum  (50 — 60°),  it 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  microscopic  needles  which  melt  at  74°. 

0-1976  gave  0-3772  and  00747  H^O.     0  -  5206 ;  H  =  420. 

OgHgOg  requires  0-52-2 ;  H  =  4-3  per  cent. 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  U  U 
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The  anfaydro-acid  dissolves  on  boiling  with  water,  and,  on  cooling, 
the  acid  from  which  it  was  derived  separated  out.  Both  ay-dimethyl- 
aconitic  acid  and  its  anhydro-acid  instantly  decolorise  an  alkaline 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Farmaiion   of  DirMihylcitrazinic   Acid  (2  :  Q-Dihydroxy-Z  :  b-dimethyl' 

OH  Me 

pyridine-i'Carboxi/iie   Acid),  N<^  ^COgH, 

OHMe 

Ten  grams  of  the  ethyl  ester  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  1^  times 
the  calculated  quantity  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  and 
the  mixture  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  twelve  hours.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  alcohol  t^as  evaporated  off  and  the  residue,  after 
diluting  with  water,  acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  white 
precipitate  which  then  separated  was  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic 
acid,  being  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  small  needles  which  carbonise 
at  a  high  temperature  without  melting. 

0-2016  gave  0-3866  CO^  and  0-0867  H,0.     C  =  52-31 ;  H  -  4-78. 
CgHgO^N  requires  C  «  52-4  ;  H  -  4  9  per  cent. 

The  acid  closely  resembles  the  corresponding  monomethyl  derivative 
in  its  reactions;  it  is  insoluble  in  all  the  usual  organic  solvents 
excepting  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  which,  however,  it  is  only  sparingly 
soluble.  It  is  insoluble  in  mineral  acids,  but  dissolves  instantly  in 
dilute  alkalis,  from  which  solutions  it  is  reprecipitated  on  the 
addition  of  acid.  Its  salts  are  stable  in  the  air  and  do  not 
become  coloured  on  exposure  ;  it  gives  no  coloration  when  added  to  a 
hot  solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  but  when  boiled  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  and  filtered,  the  filtrate,  although 
containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid,  gives  an  intense  red 
coloration  with  a  ferric  chloride  solution.  We  were  unable  to  obtain 
any  characteristic  derivative  of  this  acid,  since  neither  the  acetyl  nor 
the  benzoyl  derivative  could  be  obtained  pure. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  without 'action  on  ethyl  a-cyano-ay- 
dimethylaconitate,  and  on  mixing  the  ethyl  salt  with  an  equal  volume 
of  the  concentrated  acid  and  leaving  the  mixture  for  some  days,  the 
product  obtained  on  pouring  the  solution  into  water  will  be  found  to 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  unchanged  ethyl  ester. 
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Formation  of  Ethyl  a'Cyano-ay-dimethylaeonitate, 
CN-CMe(002Et)-C(C03Et):CMe-C08Et, 
by  t?ie  Methylation  of  Ethyl  a.-Cyano-a-methyla^onitate^ 
CN-CMe(C02Et)-C(C02Et):OH-C02Et. 

This  methylation  was  carried  out  precisely  in  the  same  manlier  as  in 
the  case  of  the  corresponding  y-methyl  derivative,  31  grams  of  the 
ethyl  ester  being  mixed  with  a  solution  of  2*3  grams  of  sodium 
dissolved  in  16  grams  of  alcohol  and  subsequently  treated  with  16 
grams  of  methyl  iodide.  The  methylated  ester  was  isolated  by  adding 
water,  extracting  the  oil  thus  precipitated  with  ether,  washing  the 
ethereal  solution  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution, 
drying,  and  evaporating  until  free  from  ether.  The  viscid  oil  thus 
obtained  boiled  at  205—207725  mm. 

0-2010  gave  0*4268  CO^  and  0*1243  HgO.     C  =  57*9l ;  H-6-87. 
Oi^HjiOflN  requires  0  =  57*9  ;  H  =  6*7  per  cent. 

The  ethyl  ester  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  formed  by  the  methyl- 
ation of  ethyl  a-cyano-y-methylaconitate,  since  on  hydrolysis  with 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  the  same  ay-dimethylaconitic 
acid  melting  at  164°,  and  on  hydrolysis  with  a  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  of  caustic  potash  is  transformed  into  the  same  dimethyl- 
citi-azinic  acid. 

Formation  of  Et/iyl  y-Cyano-ay-dimethyl-P-carbethoxycKOtonate, 
CN-CHMe-C(C0jEt):CMe-C02Et,  and  Ethyl  CarbonaU. 

As  explained  in  the  introduction,  it  was  found  that  on  treating  ethyl 
a-cyano-ay-dimethylaconitate  with  sodium  ethoxide  (in  an  attempt  to 
methylate  it  further)  a  carboxyl  group  was  quantitatively  split  off 
as  ethyl  carbonate,  ethyl  y-cyano-ay-dimethyl-)3-carbethoxycrotonate 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  operation  was  carried  out  in  the 
following  way  :  33  grams  of  the  ethyl  ester  were  mixed  with  a  solution 
containing  2*3  grams  of  sodium  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and  the 
solution  warmed  on  the  water-bath  for  fifteen  minutes.  Water  was 
then  added  and  the  oil  which  separated  out  extracted  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  being  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  the  ether  evapor- 
ated. The  residual  oil  was  fractionated  under  diminished  pressure,  care 
being  taken  to  condense  the  more  volatile  portion,  when  an  almost 
quantitative  yield  of  ethyl  y-cyano-ay-dimethyl-j3-carbethoxycrotonate, 
boiling  at  159^25  mm.,  was  obtained. 

01993  gave  0*4387  COg  and  01297  H2O.     C  =  6003  ;  H  =  7-23. 
^12^17^4^  requires  C  =  60*2  ;  H  =  7*1  per  cent. 
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The  ethyl  ester  is  a  colourless,  mobile  oil,  and  is  converted  on  hydro- 
lysis with  hydrochloric  acid  into  ay-dimethylaconitic  acid,  an  operation 
which  is  best  effected  by  boiling  in  a  Geissler  flask  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  until  all  the  oil  has  disappeared.  The  acid  is 
extracted  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  small  bulk  and  leaving  the 
residue  to  crystallise,  when  more  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  the 
acid  separated  by  filtration.  It  is  identical  with  the  acid  prepared  by 
the  methods  already  described. 

The  more  volatile  fraction  obtained  in  the  fractionation  of  the 
above  ethyl  ester  was  rectified  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  when  ethyl 
carbonate  was  obtained  as  a  clear,  mobile  liquid  boiling  at 
1267753  mm. 

0-2116  gave  03934  CO,  and  0-1638  H,0.     C« 50-73  ;  H  =  8-6l. 
CgHi^Og  requires  C  =  50-8  ;  H  =  85  per  cent. 

The  ethyl  ester  was  identified  by  its  conversion  into  carbamide  on 
heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ammonia  for  four  hours  at  180^. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  methyl  group  could  be  introduced 
into  ethyl  y-cyano-ay-dimethyl-)3-cdrbethoxycrotonate  it  was  treated 
with  the  molecular  quantity  of  sodium  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the 
well-cooled  solution  mixed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  methyl 
iodide. 

On  working  up  the  product  in  the  usual  way,  it  was  found  that  the 
ethyl  ester  had  remained  unchanged,  and  that  practically  the  whole  of 
the  original  amount  used  was  recovered  unaltered. 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  a  communication  has  appeared  by  Feist 
and  Beyer  {Annalen,  1906,  345,  117)  ''On  the  /3-Methylglutaconio 
Acids  and  a)3-Dimethylglutaconic  Acid,"  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
two  isomeric  forms  of  ^-methylglutaconic  acid, 

CH2(C02H)-CMe:CH-COjH, 
have  been  known  for  a  considerable  time,  but  have  been  included  in 
the  literature  under  other  and  misleading  names. 

These  acids,  under  the  name  of  the  acetocrotonic  acids,  were  origin- 
ally prepared  by  Genvresse  (Ann,  Chim,  phys,,  1891,  [i],  24,  108)  by 
the  action  of  baryta  or  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  solution  on  ethyl 
carbacetoacetate  or  ethyl  isodehydracetate.  The  cta-acid  melted  at 
143%  the  <ran«-modification  at  115 — 116%  both  yielding  the  same 
anhydride  melting  at  86^,  from  which,  on  treatment  with  water,  the 
acid  melting  at  143°  was  alone  obtained. 

The  identity  of  these  acids  has  now  been  placed  beyond  question  by 
Feist  {AnncUeny  1906,  345,  82),  who  has  not  only  prepared  them  by 
the  methods  described   by  Genvresse,  but  has  compared  the  trans- 
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modification  (m.  p.  115 — 116°)  with  the  acid  prepared  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  ethyl  salt  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  tetroUite  on 
ethyl  malonate: 

CMe  NaO(CO«Et),  Me-C*CH(CO«Et), 

III  +  I       '     '^     --^  II  ^ 

C-CO,Et  H  COjEfCH 


COaH-CH 


Me-q-CHj-CO,H 


Although    in    this    reaction    only    the    <ra7»9-modification   (m.    p. 
116 — 116^^)  is  formed,  yet  by  interaction  with  acetyl  chloride  it  is 
readily  converted  into  an  anhydride  (m.  p.  86°)  from  which  the  cU-  , 
acid  (m.  p.  147°)  can  be  prepared  on  treatment  with  water. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  acid  melting  at  147°,  which  Feist 
shows  is  identical  with  homomesaconic  add  prepared  by  Hantzsch 
(Annaleriy  1884,  222,  12)  from  ethyl  ifodehydracetate,  is  identical  with 
the.  )3-methylglutaconic  acid  prepared  by  us  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1691), 
although  we  have  been  unable  to  make  our  acid  melt  lower  than  149°, 
the  temperature  given.  We  are  therefore  indebted  to  these  chemists 
for  pointing  out  to  us  that  derivatives  of  glutaconic  add  other  than 
those  in  which  both  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  methylene  group  are 
substituted  are  capable  of  existing  in  cis-  and  ^aTM-forms.  The  main 
reason,  however,  for  our  suggesting  a  symmetrical  formula  for  glut- 
aconic acid,  and  later  for  aconitic  acid  : 

90,H 

CO.H-CH.        CH-CO-H  CO.H-CH        CH-CO.H, 

\-H-/  \h/' 

was  to  explain  the  identity  of  the  a-  and  y-positions,  and  we  expressly 
state  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1680)  that  the  intention  of  this  formula  is  to 
express  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  a-carbon  atoms,  in  that 
the  mobile  hydrogen  atom  may  assume  either  of  the  positions 

/^^%  or  <^^^\ 

COjH-CHjj       CH-COgH        ^^        CO,H-CH        CHg-COjH, 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  reaction  involved.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  entrance  of  substituting  groups  might  cause  the 
compound  to  react  as  if  the  bond  were  fixed,  in  which  case  the  forma- 
tion of  isomer  ides  corresponding  to  maleic  and  fumaric  acids  would  be 
possible.  That  this  is  the  case  as  regards  )3-methylglutaconic  acid  is 
evident,  and  that  it  may  be  shown  to  be  the  case  with  other  substituted 
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glutaconic  acids  is  quite  probabla  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  un- 
likely that  compouDds  such  as  the  a/3-  and  )3y-dimethylglataconic 
acids  and  the  a-  and  y-methylaconitic  acids,  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  tautomeric,  will  be  found  to  exist  in  stereoisomeric  forms 
corresponding  to  maleic  and  fumaric  acids. 

The  cost  of  this  research  has  been  met  by  a  grant  from  the  Research 
Eund  of  the  Chemical  Society,  for  which  we  desire  to  express  our 
indebtedness. 

The  Victoria  XJniversitt  of  Manchesteb. 


LXX. — The  Interaction  of  Well-dried  Mixtures  of 

Hydrocarbons  and  Oxygen. 

By  William  Arthur  Boke  and  George  William  Andrew. 

The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  made  to  prove 
whether  water  vapour  has  an  influence  on  the  combustion  of  a 
hydrocarbon  at  all  comparable  with  that  which  it  exerts  in  the  well- 
known  instances  of  the  combustion  of  carbon  monoxide  (H.  B.  Dixon, 
Phil.  Trans.y  1884, 176,  617)  and  hydrogen  (H.  B.  Baker,  Trans.,  1902, 
81,  400).  We  may  here  recall  the  fact  that  H.  B.  Dixon  found  that 
a  perfectly  dry  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  was  rendered 
explosive  by  the  presence  of  even  a  trace  of  hydrocarbon,  and,  also, 
that  H.  B.  Baker,  in  describing  his  experiments  on  the  comparative 
inertness  of  dry  electrolytic  gas,  emphasised  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing it  free  from  hydrocarbon  impurity. 

Most  of  our  experiments  have  been  made  with  ethylene  and 
acetylene.  In  selecting  these  hydrocarbons  for  investigation,  we  were 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  no  steam  is  produced  during  the  initial 
stages  of  their  slow  combustion^  which  has  been  shown  to  involve  the 
early  formation  of  formaldehyde,  thus  : 

C2H4  -~>  CjHPa  — >  2CH3O,  &c. 
C2H2  ->  C3H2O2  — >  CO  +  CH2O,  &c. 

The  experimental  method  consisted  in  comparing  the  amounts  of 
change  occurring  in  two  similar  tubes  containing  respectively 
thoroughly  dried,  and  undried,  equimolecular  mixtures  of  one  or  other 
of  the  hydrocarbons  with  oxygen,  when  heated  under  similar  conditions 
for  the  same  length  6f  time. 

Comparative  experiments  were  also  made  in  similar  tubes  with 
electrolytic  gas,  dried  and  undried,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  degree 
of  dryness  attained  in  the  hydrocarbon  experiments  was  such  as  would 
practically  inhibit  the  combustion  of  hydrogen.     From  the  results  of 
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these  experiments,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  rigid 
exclusion  of  moisture  by  means  of  the  best -known  method  of  desicca- 
tion has  little,  if  any,  influence  on  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  a  hydro- 
carbon. 

Prepa/ration  of  the  Gases, 

Electrolytic  Gas, — This  was  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution 
of  thrice-crystallised  barium  hydroxide.  For  the  "  dry  "  experiments, 
the  gas  as  it  left  the  electrolytic  cell  was  passed  through  a  system  of 
drying  tubes  containing  (1)  solid  caustic  potash  and  (2)  phosphoric 
anhydride,*  after  which  it  was  collected  in  a  glass  holder  over  dry 
mercury.  From  thence  it  was  finally  transferred  into  the  experi- 
mental tubes  through  another  series  of  drying  tubes  containing  phos- 
phoric anhydride.  Lastly,  traces  of  moisture  were  removed  by  long 
standing  over  phosphoric  anhydride  in  the  experimental  tubes,  in  the 
manner  to  be  described  later.  All  the  glass  taps  used  in  the  experi- 
ment^ with  electrolytic  gas  were  lubricated  with  glacial  phosphoric 
acid. 

Ethylene, — ^This  was  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
strong  sulphuric  acid  at  1 60^.  The  crude  gas  was  passed  through  suit- 
able absorption  vessels  containing  (1)  ice-cold  water,  (2)  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  (3)  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  It  was  then 
collected  over  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  glycerine  and  water. 

The  washed  gas  was  further  purified  by  repeated  liquefaction  in  a 
bath  of  liquid  air,  followed  in  each  case  by  a  fractionation  of  the  liquid, 
in  which  the  first  and  last  thirds  were  rejected.  In  the  final  purifica-  ' 
tion,  about  a  litre  of  the  thrice-fractionated  gas  was  again  liquefied, 
and  on  removing  the  liquid  air-bath  the  first  300  c.c.  of  gas  were 
rejected.  A  middle  fraction  measuring  250  c.c.  was  then  collected  in 
a  holder  over  dry  mercury,  where  it  was  subsequently  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  dry  oxygen.  The  mixture  was  finally  passed  into  the 
experimental  tubes  through  a  series  of  drying  tubes  containing 
redistilled  phosphoric  anhydride. 

AoelyUiie, — The  crude  gas,  prepared  from  commercial  calcium  carbide, 
was  passed  through  (I)  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  (2)  a  mixture  of 
bleaching  powder  with  excess  of  quicklime,  (3)  towers  containing 
'*  kieselguhr "  saturated  with  an  acid  solution  of  cupric  and  ferric 
chlorides,  and  (4)  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  final 
purification  was  effected  by  repeated  solidification  in  a  small  glass 
bulb  immersed  in  liquid  air  and  subsequent  fractional  vaporisation  of 
the  solid,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  liquid  ethylene  had  been  frac- 
tionated.    The  subsequent  admixture  with  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen, 

*  All  the  phosphoric  anhydride  used  in  the  research  had  heeu  redistilled  in  a 
current  of  dry  oxygen  over  red-hot  platinised  asbestos.    . 
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and  the  drying  of  the  mixture  before  it  was  filled  into  the  e2q)eri- 
mental  tube,  were  carried  out  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  ethylene. 

Oxygen, — This  was  prepared  by  heating  recrystallised  potassium 
permanganate.  The  gas  was  first  passed  through  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  then  collected  in  a  glass  holder  over  pure  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Before  admixture  with  the  hydrocarbons,  it  was 
slowly  passed  through  a  long  tube  filled  with  solid  caustic  potash. 

deeming  wnd  Drying  qf  the  Experimental  Tubes.     The  Final  Drying  of 
*  the  Experimental  Mixtures, 

The  experimental  tubes  were  nearly  all  made  of  Jena  borosilicate 
glass  (No.  59^^^),  which,  owing  to  its  remarkably  feeble  power  of  retain- 
ing surface  moisture,  is,  above  all  other  kinds,  suitable  for  experiments 
with  dried  gases.  A  few  experiments  we^e  made  with  tubes  of  Jena 
hard  combustion  glass,  which  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  in  view. 

Tubes  of  uniform  dimensions  (length  =  70  cm.,  internal  diameter 
8 15  mm.,  capacity  =  150  c.c.)  were  selected,  and  bent  into  the  form 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  at  a  point  B,  about  15  or  20  cm. 
from  one  end. 

To  each  end  of  the  tube  was  fused  a  short  length  of  capillary 
tubing,  D  and  E,  and  the  tubes  to  be  used  for  the  dry  mixtures  were  also 
provided  with  a  side-piece,  F,  in  the  vertical  limb,  BC,  through  which 
the  redistilled  phosphoric  anhydride  was  subsequently  introduced. 

The  tubes  were  carefully  cleaned  by  prolonged  treatment  with  a  hot 
strong,  solution  of  chromic  anhydride  in  sulphuric  acid,  after  which 
they  were  allowed  to  drain.  They  were  next  thoroughly  washed  out 
with  several  litres  of  hot  distilled  water,  after  which  the  inside  of 
each  tube  was  steamed  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was  then  dried  in 
a  current  of  hot  air,  previously  dried  by  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered 
through  cotton- wooL 

A  quantity  of  redistilled  phosphoric  anhydride  was  next  introduced 
into  the  tubes  intended  for  the  dried  mixture  through  the  side-piece. 
Ft  which  was  then  sealed  off  along  with  the  capillary  tube,  />.  The 
operation  of  finally  drying  the  tube  and  filling  it  with  the  dry  experi- 
mental mixture  was  afterwards  performed  as  follows.  The  horizontal 
portion  of  the  tube  AB  was  heated  in  a  Lothar  Meyer  furnace  to 
a  temperature  considerably  higher  than  that  subsequently  employed 
in  the  actual  experiment.  The  capillary  tube,  E,  was  connected, 
through  an  arrangement  of  drying  tubes  containing  phosphoric 
anhydride,  with  an  automatic  Sprengel  pump,  and  the  heated  tube 
exhausted  during  several  hours.     This,  it  was  thought,  would  ensure 
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the  removal  of  the  film  of  moisture  which  often  clings  so  tenaciously 
to  a  glass  surface.  The  vacu9as  tube  was  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and 
was  then  connected,  through  a  drying  tube  containing  redistilled 
phosphoric  anhydride,  with  the  holder  containing  the  experimental 
mixture.  After  all  the  connections  had  been  exhausted,  the  mixture 
was  very  slowly  admitted  to  the  tube  until  the  pressure  was  about 
10  mm.  below  the  atmospheric.  The  capillary,  E,  was  then  sealed  off, 
and  the  tube  set  aside  for  several  weeks  in  a  dark  room,  to  complete 
the  desiccation  of  the  gases.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  phosphoric 
anhydride  invariably  ,  appeared  perfectly  dry.  Meanwhile,  other 
similar  tubes,  cleaned  as  above,  had  been  filled  with  the  same  experi- 


:> 


mental  mixture,  which  on  its  way  into  each  tube  had  been  slowly 
passed  over  the  surface  of  distilled  water. 

Heating  of  the  Tubes, 

In  an  actual  experiment,  the  horizontal  portion,  AB^  of  the  tube 
was  inserted  into  a  wider  tube  already  heated  to  the  desired 
experimental  temperature  in  a  Lothar  Meyer  constant  temperature 
furnace.  A  slow  current  of  hot  air,  passed  through  the  annular 
space  between  the  two  tubes,  ensured  the  uniform  heating  of  the  inner 
one.  The  temperature  was  registered  by  a  recording  pyrometer,  the 
thermo junction  wires  being  inserted  in  the  annular  space  already 
mentioned. 

Throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  experiment,  the  vertical  limb, 
BG,  containing  the  phosphoric  anhydride,  was  screened  from  the 
furnace  and  immersed  in  ice-cold  water.  The  cold  portion  of  the  tube 
was  carefully  watched  for  any  visible  signs  of  chemical  action.  After 
a  definite  time  interval,  the  tube  was  withdrawn  from  the  furnace, 
and,  after  cooling,  was  opened  either  under  mercury,  or  in  connection 
with  a  manometer  of  capillary  ibore.  The  gaseous  products  were 
after  wards;  withdrawn  and  analysed. 
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In  a  given  experiment,  one  tube  each  of  the  dried  and  undried 
gases  was  heated  under  precisely  similar  conditions  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  the  amounts  of  combination  in  each  case  compared. 

Remits  qf  the  JSxperimetUs. 
A.   With  Electrolytic  Gas. 

Altogether  fiye  experiments  were  made  with  electrolytic  gas,  the 
period  of  drying  extending  over  four  weeks  in  each  case.  A  pre- 
liminary trial  with  a  tube  containing  the  undried  gases  indicated  525° 
as  a  suitable  experimental  temperature,  and  this  was  accordingly 
selected. 

In  four  of  the  experiments,  an  enormous  difference  was  observed 
between  the  rate  of  combination  in  the  moist  and  dried  gases, 
respectively,  during  ten  minutes  at  525°.  In  the  case  of  the  undried 
gases,  water  invariably  appeared  in  the  cold  portion  of  the  tube  after 
one  and  a  half  minutes,  and  accumulated  as  the  heating  was  continued  ; 
altogether  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  gases  combined  during 
any  given  experiment.  In  the  case  of  the  dried  gases,  however, 
there  was  never  any  visible  sign  of  combination,  and  on  subsequently 
opening  the  cold  tubes  under  mercury,  the  contractions  observed 
never  exceeded  3  per  cent,  of  the  original  volume,  and  in  two  cases 
were  negligibly  small.  The  amounts  of  combination  observed  in  the 
four  experiments  are  tabulated  below  : 


Experiment. 

Undried  gaa. 

Dried  gas. 

1 

52  PAT  cent. 

0*5  per  cent. 

2 

45        „ 

80*^     „ 

8 

42         „ 

nil 

4 

40         „ 

3-0        „ 

In  the  fifth  experiment,  a  small  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  anhydr- 
ide was  accidentally  projected  into  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tube 
during  the  introduction  of  the  electrolytic  gas.  We  were  therefore 
not  surprised  to  find  a  moderate  amount  of  action  when  the  tube 
was  subsequently  heated  after  four  weeks'  drying.  Nevertheless,  the 
percentage  combination  observed  was  only  14,  as  compared  with  45  in 
the  corresponding  case  of  the  undried  gases.  In  this  connection,  the 
fact  may  be  recalled  that  H.  B.  Baker  had  a  similar  experience  with 
one  out  of  twelve  of  his  tubes  of  dried  gas  (ibid.,  p.  403). 

B.  Experirtventa  vnt/i  an  Equimolecular  Mixture  qf  Etfiylene 
and  Oxygen, 

An  equimolecular  mixture  of  the  two  gases  was  selected  because 
previous  experiments  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1643)  had  shown  that  the 
fastest  rates  of  combination  are  obtained  with  these  proportions. 
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1st  Experiment. — For  this  experiment,  two  tubes  of  the  dried 
mixture  were  prepared,  the  period  of  drying  extending  over  eleven 
weeks.  With  the  object  of  comparing  the  temperatures  at  which 
visible  reaction  commenced  in  the  dried  and  undried  mixtures,  the 
furnace  was  lighted  after  the  introduction  of  the  tubes  and  the 
temperature  slowly  raised.  The  first  signs  of  chemical  action  (the 
appearance  of  a  white  film  of . paraformaldehyde  in  the  cold  portion  of. 
the  tube)  were  noticed  at  nearly  the  same  temperature  (386 — 395°) 
in  both  the  case  of  the  dried  and  the  undried  mixtures.  Moisture 
first  appeared  about  five  minutes  later  in  each  case.  The  heating 
was  continued  fifteen  minutes  longer  (maximum  temperature  = 
430 — 450°),  after  which  the  tubes  were  withdrawn  and  cooled. 

The  following  numbers  show  that  there  was  very  little  difference 
between  the  total  amounts  of  change  observed  in  the  dried  and 
undried  mixtures  respectively. 

Percentage 

contraction         Percentage  composition  of  gaseous  products. 

(corrected)  ^ " ^ 

Mixture,     after  cooling.  COj.        CO.       C2H4.     CsHr.      Hj.         O3. 

Dried  37-0  10*25       45  75      32-65       2*10      105       8*20 

*, 37-7  10-25       44-60      28-85       6-35      4-00      6-06 

Undried  34-8  10*60      48*4        27*6        465      270       605 

, 36-1  11-45       50-8        24-86      515      3*25       4*50 

2nd  Experiment, — Three  tubes,  one  of  undried  and  the  other  two  of 
dried  mixture  (period  of  drying  =  twelve  weeks),  were  introduced  into  the 
furnace  and  heated  for  fifteen  minutes  in  each  case.  The  first  visible 
action  was  observed  after  about  five  minutes  in  each  case.  The  total 
amount  of  change  in  the  undried  mixjbure  was  somewhat  greater  than 
that  observed  in  either  of  the  "  dried  "  tubes. 

Percentage  composition  of  gaseous  products. 

Percentage     ^- -^ ""^ 

Mixture.      contraction.      COj.         CO.       C2H4.     CgHg.      Ha-        Cj. 

Undried  29-3  780      35*35       3610      1*00      2*30      17*95 

Dried   22-9  660      24-65      3976       120      025      27-65 

„      22-9  Not  analysed. 

Zrd  Experiment, — ^Three  tubes,  one  containing  undried  and  the 
other  two  the  dried  gases  (period  of  drying  =  twelve  weeks),  were 
introduced  into  the  furnace  at  457°.  A  striking  difference  between  the 
dried  and  undried  gases  was  observed.  For,  whereas  the  combination 
of  the  undried  gases  followed  the  normal  course  of  slow  combustion, 
that  is,  without  ignition,  the  dried  gases  ignited  after  three  minutes, 
a  slow  flame  traversing  the  mixtuie  and  finally  dying  out  a  little 
distance  from  the  cooled  end  of  the  tube.  Theie  was  a  slight  deposit 
of  carbon  in  the  heated  portion  of  the  "  dried  ''  tubes,  where  the  flame 
had  started,  but  none  in  the  case  of  the  "  undried ''  gases.  There  had, 
therefore,  been  a  much  faster  ioitial  rate  of  combination  in  the  case  of 
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the  dried  gases  than  with  the  undried  mixture,  the  ignition  following 
as  a  result  of  local  heating.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  ratio  of  the 
pressures  in  the  tubes  before  and  after  the  experiment  {pJPi)^  &nd  the 
composition  of  the  gaseous  products. 

Percentage  composition  of 
gaseous  prodncts. 

, * , 

Duration  of  Cells  and 

Mixture.      Temperature,     heating.        pJPi'   COj.     CO.  C2H4.   CH4.    Hg.     Oj. 

Undried iS;**  16  minutes      0708    8*0    41-5    SS'l      2-5      nil    14«9 

Dried 467  3      „  171      0*8    46"6      26      19     44-0     21 

„     460  3      „  175  Not  analysed. 

Uh  Experiment, — ^Two  tubes,  the  one  containing  the  undried  and 
the  other  the  dried  gases  (drying  period  =  six  weeks),  were  introduced 
into  the  furnace  at  434°.  In  the  case  of  the  undried  mixture,  the 
first  signs  of  combination  were  observed  after  four  minutes,  after 
which  slow  combustion  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  experi- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  dried  gases,  however,  a  film  of  paraform- 
aldehyde appeared  in  the  cold  end  of  the  tube  after  one  minute,  and 
at  two  and  three-quarter  minutes  the  contents  of  the  tube  ignited,  as 
in  the  previous- experiment. 

5th  Experiment, — Two  tubes,  containing  respectively  the  dried  and 
undried  gases  (period  of  drying  »  six  weeks),  were  introduced  into  the 
furnace  at  440°.  The  first  signs  of  combination  were  observed  at  the 
end  of  five  and  a  half  minutes  in  the  case  of  the  dried  mixture,  and 
half  a  minute  later  with  the  undried  mixture.  There  was  no  ignition 
of  the  gas  in  either  case,  and  after  fifteen  minutes  the  tubes  were 
withdrawn.  The  percentage  contraction  found  on  opening  the  tubes 
under  mercury  and  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  products  in  each 

case  are  given  below. 

Percentage  composition  of  gaseous  products. 

Percentage     .- • — 

Mixture.       contraction.     COj.      CO.        CjH^.     C^H^.      H^         O^ 

Dried  300  6-25       36-96      31*85      360      4*90      16-45 

Undried  28-3  8-66      46-35      30*85      3-20      2*90        816 

Two  other  experiments  were  made  with  similar  results  to  the  above. 
Altogether  ten  tubes  of  the  ''dried"  mixture  and  ten  of  the  undried 
gases  were  examined.  Considering  the  results  as  a  whole,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  initial  rate  of  oxidation,  and  consequently 
the  accumulation  of  aldehyde,  was  greater  in  the  dried  than  in  the 
undried  gases.  It  is  significant,  in  this  connection,  that  actual  ignition 
never  took  place  except  with  the  dried  gases. 

C.     Experiments  with  Acetylene, 

Two  experiments  were  made  with  thoroughly  dried  equimolecular 
mixtures  of  acetylene  and  oxygen,3prepared  as  previously  described. 
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(1)  Feiibd  of  drying  »  four  weeks.     Commencing  with  the  furnace, 
cold,  the  tube  wa3  Ibeated  to  415°  during  thirty-five  minutes.  A  white 
film  of  paraformaldehyde  appeared  at  335°  after  twenty-seven  minutes' 
heating,  and  four  minutes  later  the  formation  of  water  was  noticed. 

The  contraction  after  cooling,  on  opening  under  mercury,  was  32*8 
per  cent.,  and  the  following  analysis  of  the  gaseous  products,  expressed 
in  percentages,  shows  that  the  oxygen  had  completely  disappeared. 

CO, 19-65  CO  56-66  CjH, 225 

Ha    0-85  CjHfl    •.       0-35  Og nil 

(2)  Period  of  drying  =  four  weeks.  The  tube  was  placed  in  the 
furnace  previously  heated  to  520°.  Two  minutes  later,  the  gases  ex- 
ploded with  shattering  effect. 

D.     Experiments  with  EtJicme, 

The  following  comparative  experiments  were  also  made  with  tubes 
containing  dried  and  undried  mixtures  of  ethane  and  oxygen  in  equi- 
molecular  proportions. 

The  ethane  had  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  water  on  zinc  ethyl 
and  purified  by  repeated  liquefaction  and  fractionation,  as  in  the 
case  of  ethylene. 

(1)  Two  tubes,  containing  respectively  the  dried  and  undried  gases 
(period  of  drying  «  seven  weeks),  were  placed  in  the  furnace  at  415°. 
The  dried  gas  ignited  after  .nineteen  and  three-quarter  minutes,  but 
after  twenty  minutes  there  was  no  visible  sign  of  reaction  in  the 
tube  of  undried  gas. 

(2)  Two  tubes,  containing  respectively  the  undried  and  dried  gas 
(period  of  drying  =  seven  weeks),  were  placed  in  the  furnace  at  440°. 
In  both  cases,  the  mixture  ignited,  the  dried  gas  after  seven  and  three- 
quarter  minutes,  and  the  undried  gas  after  twelve  and  a  quarter 
minutes.  Carbon  separated  and  water  condensed  when  the  tubes 
were  subsequently  cooled.  The  ratios  (pjpi)  were  1'503  and  1*501 
respectively. 

The  experiments  with  both  acetylene  and  ethane  thus  confirm  the 
conclusions  dr^,wn  from  the  more  complete  investigation  in  the  case 
of  oxidation  of  ethylene. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  have  to  thank  the  Government  Qrant 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  grants  out  of  which  the  expenses 
of  the  investigation  have  been  largely  met? 

Fuel  and  Metallubgioal'  Laboratoby, 
Univebsity  of  Makohestxb. 
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LXXI. — The  Explosive  Comhustion  oj  Hydrocarbons. 

By  William  Arthur  Bone  and  Julien  Drugman. 

In  the  previous  papers  of  the  series  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  536 ;  1903,  83, 
1074  i  1904,  85,  693,  1637;  1905,  87,  1232),  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  slow  combustion  of  a  hydrocarbon  may  be  regarded  as  a  process 
involving  the  initial  formation  of  unstable  hydroxylated  molecules, 
which  subsequently  undergo  thermal  decompositions  into  simpler 
products.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  theory  may  be 
extended  to  hydrocarbon  flames,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  immediate 
result  of  encounters  between  hydrocarbon  and  oxygen  molecules  is 
concerned,  there  is  probably  no  real  difference  between  slow  and  rapid 
combustion. 

The  only  alternative  theory  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  this 
connection  is  the  one  which  supposes  that,  in  flames,  carbon  is  burnt 
preferentially  to  hydrogen.  Those  who  hold  this  view  believe  that 
whenever  the  system  Gx^y^^l^O^  is  raised  to  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature,  it  is  transformed  into  a;CO  +  y/2H2,  either  as  the  direct 
result  of  collisions  between  single  molecules  of  the  hydrocarbon  and 
oxygen  (for  example,  in  the  case  of  ethylene  or  acetylene),  or 
possibly  through  an  intermediate  state  which  may  be  represented 
somewhat  as  follows : 

C^Hy  +  xjlO^  =  [xG  +  yH  +  aj/Og]  =  a:/2C0  +  3//2H2. 

This  theory  was  originally  put  forward  by  Kersten  in  1861  {J,  pr. 
Chem.j  84,  310),  who  vigorously  assailed  the  prevailing  dogma  that 
hydrogen  is  preferentially  burnt  in  hydrocarbon  flames,  an  idea  which 
would  probably  never  have  gained  currency  had  not  chemists  ignored 
Dalton*s  classical  experiments  on  the  combustion  of  methane  and 
ethylene  (N'ew  System,  1808,  Vol.  T,  437,  444).  So  firmly  rooted  was 
this  notion,  however,  that  Kersten's  protest  remained  unheeded  for 
thirty  years,  when  it  was  reinforced  by  Smithells  and  Ingle,  in  their 
paper  on  the  "Structure  and  Chemistry  of  Flames"  (Trans.,  1892, 
61,  204),  as  well  as  by  the  work  of  Lean  and  Bone  on  the  explosion 
of  mixtures  of  ethylene  and  oxygen,  in  1892. 

The  theory  of  the  preferential  combustion  of  carbon  has  recently 
been  revived  by  Wilhelm  Misteli  {Journ,  Ga^deuchtungj  1905,  48, 
802  ;  see  also  Abstr.,  1905,  88,  849),  but  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that,  however  well  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  explain 
certain  well-known  facts,  it  completely  breaks  down  as  a  general 
theory  of  hydrocarbon  combustion. 

The  present  paper  contains  the  results  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  . 
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explosive  combustion  *  of  a  number  of  different  gaseous  hydrocarbons, 
including  members  of  the  saturated  series  GnH2n+2,  up  to  butane, 
defines  such  as  ethylene,  propylene,  and  the  butylenes,  as  well  as 
trimethylene  and  acetylene.  Among  the  new  facts  brought  to  light 
during  the  research,  we  need  now  only  refer  to  those  which  appear  to 
be  crucial  as  regards  the  two  theories  under  discussion. 

Considering,  in  the  first  place,  the  end  result  obtained  when  ezplosivje 
combustion  occurs  in  the  system  CxTly  +  xl^O^y  we  have  discovered  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  behaviour  of  an  olefine  and  that  of 
the  corresponding  paraffin.  In  the  case  of  an  olefine,  there  is  no 
separ/ition  of  carbon,  and  very  little  (if  any)  formation  of  steam,  the 
cooled  products  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen, 
in  accordance  with  the  empirical  equation : 

CnH2»  +  n/202  =  wCO  +  WH2. 

Tn  the  case  of  the  corresponding  paraffin,  however,  there  is  always  a 
considerable  separation  of  carbon  and  a  large  formation  of  steam. 
The  gaseous  products  contain,  besides  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen, 
between  8  and  10  per  cent,  of  methane,  and  fair  proportions  both  of 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons  (acetylene  and  ethylene),  and  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  theory  of  the  pteferential  combus- 
tion of  carbon  in  hydrocarbon  flames  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
saturated  hydrocarbon. 

But  it  will  be  shown  that  the  theory  also  breaks  down  when 
the  case  of  an  olefine  is  more  closely  examined.  For  whilst  it  is 
true  that  the  end-producU  obtained  when  a  mixture  OnH2n  + n/202 
is  exploded  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  theory,  we  find 
that  if  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  original  mixture  is 
further  diminished,  much  water,  as  well  as  carbon,  is  produced. 
Indeed  the  quantity  of  water  formed  increases  as  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  reduced  below  the  above  limit.  The  same  thing  also 
applies  in  the  case  of  trimethylene.  This  characteristic  behaviour 
of  members  of  the  CnH2n  series  obviously  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
theory  in  question,  but  it  is  easily  explained  if  the  initial  formation 
of  hydroxy lated  products  in  hydrocarbon  flames  be  admitted. 

Comparative  experiments  on  the  explosion  of  paraffins  with  oxygen 
in  proportions  indicated  by  the  general  expression  C«H2n+2  +  ^/'^O^t 
and   of  mixtures  of   the  corresponding   olefines  with  hydrogen  and 

•  The  terms  "  epcphstve  comlmstion  '*  and  "  explosion,**  as  applied  to  gaseous  mix- 
tures, are  perhaps  somewhat  ambiguous.  They  are  often  used  indiscriminately  to 
denote  both  the  propagation  of  a  flame  through  a  combustible  mixture  under 
ordinary  conditions  {" inflam7Hation**)f  and  also  the  conditions  existing  when  an 
explosion  wave  is  set  up  (^S detonation**).  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that, 
throughout  this  paper,  the  tenns  in  question  are  used  in  the  former  sense  only. 
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oxygen  in  the  proportions  CnHgn  +  Hg  +  n/aOg,  that  is  to  say,  of 
mixtures  initially  containing  the  same  relative  amounts  of  gaseous 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  have  revealed  a  totally  different  end 
result  in  the  two  cases.  The  addition  of  hydrogen,  in  the  above 
proportion,  to  a  mixture  of  an  olefine  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio 
CnHjn  +  71/20^,  causes  no  separation  of  carbon  and  very  little  forma- 
tion of  steam  when  the  gases  are  ignited,  a  result  which  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  behaviour  of  a  mixture  CnHgn+s  +  W^^s  under 
similar  conditions.  The  same  contrast  is  exhibited  by  the  behaviour 
of  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  electrolytic  gas  in-  the  proportions 
C2H2  +  2H2  +  Ojf  as  compared  with  that  of  an  equimolecular  mixture 
of  ethane  and  oxygen,  C2Hg  +  02.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
regard  the  explosive  combustion  of  a  hydrocarbon  as  involving  a 
primary  dissolution  of  the  hydrocarbon  molecule,  followed  by  a 
distribution  of  the  oxygen  between  free  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

In  many  experiments,  direct  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the 
formation  of  aldehydes  in  explosive  combustion.  We  have  also 
succeeded  in  detecting  minute  quantities  of  an  aldehyde  both  in  the 
iuterconal  gases  from  a  Smithells'  flame-separator,  in  which  either 
ethane  or  ethylene  was  being  burnt,  and  also  among  the  products  of 
an  oxygen  flame  burning  in  an  atmosphere  either  of  ethylene  or  coal- 
gas.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves,  by  actual  experiment,  that  the  con- 
siderable quantities  of  aldehydes  formed  in  hydrocarbon  flames 
cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  interchanges  in  the  system 
CO,  HjO,  H2,  and  OOg  at  high  temperatures  (see  D.  L.  Chapman  and 
A.  Holt,  jun.,  Trans.,  1906,  87,  916).  Postponing  the  further 
discussion  of  the  mechanism  of  explosive  combustion  until  the  end  of 
the  paper,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  detailed  consideration  of  our 
experiments. 

Experimental  Method, 

The  arrangements  for  caiTying  out  the  experiments  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  1).  The  explosion  vessel  was  a  cylindrical 
bulb,  A  (capacity  =  60  c.c),  made  of  stout  borosilicate  glass  and 
provided  with  platinum  liring  wires,  so  arranged  that  the  spark 
ignited  the  central  portion  of  the  explosive  mixture.  Each  end  of  the 
bulb  terminated  in  a  glass  tube  of  capillary  bore,  somewhat  constricted 
at  a  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  sealing  up  the  experimental  mixture 
before  it  was  flred.''*'  By  means  of  these  capillary  ends  connections 
were  made,  as  required,  either  with  a  glass  gas-holder  containing  the 

*  The  practice  of  firing  the  mixtures  in  the  ascUed  bulb  was  found  to  be  a 
necessary  precaution  against  the  risk  of  a  small  escape  of  gas  during  the  momentary 
high  pressure  generated  by  the  explosion. 
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experimental  mixture  over  mercury,  or  with  the  capillary  manometer, 
Ef  or  with  a  Topler  pump. 

Each  experiment  involved  the  following  operations,  in  the  order 
given,  namely  :  (1)  the  sealing  ap  of  the  dry  experimental  mixture, 
at  known  temperature  and  pressure,  in  the  explosion  hulb,  by  the 
application  of  a  small  blow-pipe  flame  at  the  points  a  a,  with  due 
precautions  against  any  actual  handling  of  the  body  of  the  bulb  during 
the  process,  (2)  the  ignition  of  the  mixture  by  a  spark  passed  between 
the  firing  wires,  (3)  the  opening  of  the  bulb  in  connection  with  the 
capillary  manometer,  E,  by  breaking  off  one  of  the  capillary  ends  under 
a  stout  india-rubber   joint,   all  connections  between  the  pump  and 


Fio.  1. 


manometer  having  been  previously  exhausted,  (4)  the  determination 
of  the  pressure  of  th^  dry  products,  after  applying  the  proper  correc- 
tions for  ''dead  space  "  in  the  capillary  connections  between  the  bulb 
and  the  manometer  and  for  any  change  in  the  room  temperature 
during  the  experiment,  (5)  the  removal  of  the  gaseous  products 
through  the  pump  for  subsequent  analysis,  and  (6)  the  rinsing  out  of 
the  bulb  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  the  testing  of 
the  rinsings  for  aldehydes  with  a  solution  of  Schiff*s  reagent  capable  of 
indicating  one  part  of  formaldehyde  in  a  million  parts  of  water. 

In  the  case  of  each  particular  mixture,  experiments  were  usually 
carried  out  under  different  initial  pressures,  the  upper  limit  naturally 
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depending  on  the  capability  of  the  bulb  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
explosion.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  moreover,  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  bulb  were  too  small  to  allow  of  the  setting  up  of  the 
"  explosion  wave  "  when  the  mixtures  were  fired.  The  experimental 
conditions,  therefore,  represented  those  of  ordinary  hydrocarbon  flames, 
and  not  those  of  "  detonation." 

Preparation  of  Gases. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  the  preparation  of 
the  various  hydrocarbons  examined  during  the  research  beyond  stating 
that  every  precaution  was  taken  to  ensure  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  purity  in  each  case.  The  final  purification  was  always  carried  out 
by  repeated  liquefaction  (by  means  of  liquid  air,  solid  carbon  diozidOi 
or  other  suitable  refrigerent)  and  subsequent  fractionation  of  the 
liquid.  The  purity  of  each  hydrocarbon  was  finally  tested  by  an 
explosion  analysis;  the  following  are  examples  of  the  ratios  C/A 
obtained  in  each  case. 


Found.  Calculated. 

Methane    2'00  2*00 

Ethane  1-26  1-25 

Propane 1*00  1*00 

w- Butane  0-872  0-876 

Ethylene   1*005  1000 


Found.  Calculated. 

Propylene     ...       0-8411  «.a«„ 

Trimethylene..       0-881  j  "  ^^^ 

Butylenes 0*765  0*760 

Acetylene 0  -767  0  '750 


The  experimental  mixtures  were  stored  over  mercury  in  a  glass 
gas-holder  (capacity  500  c.c),  graduated  into  5  c.c. 

TabiUation  of  Results. 

The  experimental  results  are  tabulated  so  as  to  show  in  each  case  : 

(i)  />i  =  initial  pressure  of  the  dry  "nitrogen-free"  mixture 
exploded. 

(ii)  j92  =  final  pressure  (corr.)  of  the  dry  **  nitrogen-free  "  products. 

(iii)  The  percentage  composition  of  the  gaseous  products. 

(iv)  The  number  of  "units"  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
respectively,  both  in  the  original  mixture  fired  and  in  the  gaseous 
products. 

(v)  ^sthe  total  heat  developed  during  the  explosion  of  22*4  litres, 
at  N.T.P.,  of  the  original  mixture. 

A.  Experiments  with  EtJiane^  Ethylene,  and  Acetylene. 

The  behaviour  of  each  of  these  hydrocarbons  when  exploded  with 
its  own  volume  of  oxygen  will  first  of  all  be  considered. 
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In  the  experiments  with  either  ethylene  or  acetylene,  there  was 
always  a  sharp  explosion  without  any  separation  of  carbon  or 
condensation  of  moisture  when  the  products  cooled.  The  ratios  ^'^//'i' 
as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  products,  always  corresponded 
to  the  empirical  equations  : 

except  for  the  formation  of  a  small  percentage  of  methane. 

The  behaviour  of  an  equimolecular  mixture  of  ethane  and  oxygen 
was,  however,  strikingly  different.  A  lurid  flame  filled  the  explosion 
bulb,  accompanied  by  a  dense  cloud  of  carbon  particles  and  an 
abundant  formation  of  steam.  The  ratio  pjpit  instead  of  being  2*5, 
as  demanded  by  the  empirical  equation, 

C2He  +  0,  =  2CO  +  3H^ 

was  approximately  1*5,  whilst  the  rinsings  from  the  bulb  always  gave 
a  strong  aldehydic  reaction.  The  gaseous  products,  although  largely 
composed  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  contained  nearly  4  per 
cent,  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  methane,  as 
well  as  appreciable  quantities  of  both  acetylene  and  ethylene.  We 
estimate  that  between  12*5  and  16*5  per  cent,  of  the  original  carbon, 
and  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  original  oxygen,  according  to 
the  initial  pressure,  were  not  accounted  for  in  the  gaseous  products. 
The  ratio  H^/O,  in  the  condensed  products  was,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
higher  than  2*0,  a  circumstance  possibly  connected  with  the 
formation  of  acetaldehyde. 

The  results  of  typical  experiments  with  the  three  hydrocarbons  are 
tabulated  on  pages  666  and  667  ;  in  the  fourth  experiment  with  the 
equimolecular  mixture  of  ethane  and  oxygen,  the  bulb  was  kept  at  130° 
in  an  air-bath  when  the  mixture  was  fired,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
condensation  of  water  during  the  actual  combustion.  The  end  result 
was  not,  however,  materially  different  from  those  obtained  in  the 
other  three  experiments. 

The  influence  of  pressure,  and  therefore  of  flame  temperature, 
in  the  above  experiments  deserves  a  passing  notice.  In  the  case 
of  ethylene,  a  large  difference  in  the  initial  pressure  had  no 
appreciable  influence  on  the  final  result.  In  the  case  of  ethane, 
however,  the  quantities  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  of 
steam,  in  the  final  products,  showed  a  tendency  to  increase  as  the 
initial  pressure  diminished.  Against  the  argument  that  the  large 
formation  of  steam  in  the  case  of  ethane,  as  compared  with  its  entire 
absence  from  the  ethylene  products,  may  be  attributed  to  a  much 
lower  fiame  temperature,  must  be  set  the  fact  that,  ceteris  pcbribua, 

X  X  2 
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Table  Ik.—ExperiinenU  unth  CgH^  +  Og  and  OjHg  +  O,. 
The  original  mixtures  were  in  each  case  exactly  equimolecal&r. 


UniU  in  origiiinl   C.  H.  O.      C.  H.  O. 

mixture  1545  645  272,280  280  140 

Units  in   gaseous  ; 

products 547  541  267 ;  286  282  189 


Mean  value  of  (^... 


80 


385    168    1661852    171     176 


54 


the  total  evolution  of  heat  during  the  explosion  of  the  mixture 
CjHq  +  Oj  was  greater  than  that  evolved  in  the  case  of  the  mixture 
CgH^  +  Oj.  The  evidence  of  the  research  as  a  whole  is,  moreover, 
decidedly  against  any  such  view.  But  whilst  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  behaviour  of  ethane  and  that  of  ethylene  or  acetylene 
in  the  above  experiments  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  of  the 
preferential  combustion  of  carbon,  the  following  argument  will  show 
that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  view  that  the  mechanism 
of  combustion  is  essentially  the  same  in  flames  as  it  is  below  the 
ignition  point.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  slow  combustion  of 
ethyleoe  involves  the  formation  of  formaldehyde,  probably  as  the 
result  of  the  thermal  decomposition  of  dihydroxyethylene  (Trans., 
1904,85,  1637),  thus: 


CH, 


CH, 


CH-OH 
CH-OH 


CH-OH 
.,        ^    CH, 

In  a  similar  manner,  acetylene  yields  carbon  monoxide  and  form- 
aldehyde (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1232)  : 

CH  C-OH  C-OH 

uk    ~^    CH        "^    C-OH 


2CH:,0,  &c. 


CO4-CH2O,  &c. 
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Tablb  Ib. — Ba^aerimenta  wiih  CgHg  +  Oj. 
The  original  mixtures  were  exactly  equimolecular. 


Experiment  ... 

1 
1. .                        2. 

3. 

4. 

Pi 
pjpi 

698-2  mm.          466*6  mm. 
1048-0     „     1        673-8    „ 
1-60                     1-44 

270  mm. 
882    „ 
1-415 

664  mm. 
1018    „ 
1-50 

Percentage 

composition 

of  gaseous 

products. 

rCO, 
CO 

Lh, 

4*30          1            8-90 
84-75                   34-20 
1-90                     3-50  \ 
200          !            2-35  / 
9-20          1            9-15 
47-85         1          46-90 

3-70 
34-10 

6-65    • 

10*70 
44-85 

8-80 
35-20 

8-30 

9*70 
48-00 

Units  in 
mixture 

Units  in 
product 

Difference 

original 

C.     H.     0:       C.      H.     0. 

698  1047  349     467    700   233 

1 

587    756  227     397    494   141 

C.      H.     0. 
270    405   135 

236    291     79 

0.      H.     0. 
664    996  332 

gaseous 
s 

568    786  218 

111     291  122  ;     70    206     92 

84    114     56 

102    260   114 

The  mean  value  of  $  in  the  above  experiments  =  36  approxi- 
mately. 

In  the  4th  experiment,  the  bulb  was  kept  at  180"*  when  the 
mixture  was  fired. 

Now,  at  high  temperatures,  formaldehyde  decomposes,  yielding  equal 
volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  aud  hydrogen,  without  any  separation  of 
carbon  or  formation  of  steam  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  910).  The  appcwerU 
preferential  combustion  of  carbon  which  is  observed  when  the  mixtures 
CjH^  +  Oj  and  CgH^  +  Oj  are  exploded  is  thus  easily  explained. 

The  slow  combustion  of  ethane,  however,  involves  the  early  formation 
of  acetaldehyde  and  steam : 


CHg 


CHj-OH 


CH3 

CH(OH), 


CHO 


+   HjO,  &c. 


But  at  temperatures  somewhat  below  400^  acataldehyde  decomposes, 
yielding  equal  volumes  of  methane  and  carbon  monoxide,  and  at 
higher  temperatures  it  is  rapidly  resolved  into  carbon,  hydrogen, 
methane,  and  carbon  monoxide.  The  prominence  of  all  these  sub- 
stances, as  well  as  of  steam,  among  the  explosion  products  in  the  case 
of  the  mixture  CJBi^  +  0,  is,  therefore,  in  entire  accordance  with  our 
views. 
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Further  evidence  against  the  preferential  combustion  of  carbon 
in  flames  is  afforded  by  the  behaviour  of  ethylene  when  exploded  with 
less  than  its  own  volume  of  oxygen.  The  results  of  three  experiments 
with  a  'mixture  corresponding  to  dCjH^  +  2O2  are  tabulated  below. 
The  gases  combined  with  a  lurid  flame,  carbon  separated,  and  water 
condensed  when  •  the  products  cooled.  The  rinsings  from  the  bulb 
gave  a  strong  aldehydic  reaction,  and  the  gaseous  products  contained 
both  methane  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  We  calculate  that 
between  16  and  24  per  cent,  of  the  original  oxygen  appeared  in  the 
condensed  products  as  aldehydes  and  water.  In  two  of  the  experi- 
ments, the  ratio  H^/O^  in  the  condensed  products  was  approximately 
3*0,  indicative  of  the  formation  of  some  such  product  as  CjH^O 
(acetaldehyde,  for  example). 

Table  II,— ExperimerUs  vnth  Mixiuresy  3C2H4  +  2O,. 


Original  mixture  

C,H4=59-65  ;  Og=40-35  per  cent. 

C,H4=60-5  ; 
0,  =39-5. 

Pi 

524-3  mm. 

768-2    „ 

1-465 

562-8  mm. 

816-4    „ 

1-451 

667  mm. 
1008    „ 
1-50 

Percentage 

composition 

of  gaseous 

products. 

C^H.+C.H. 

Ih, 

2-45 

40-10 

5-00 

5-45 

47-00 

2-50 

37-20 

6-40 

6-50 

47-4 

2-20 

39-80 

3-90 

6-70 

47-50 

Units  in  original  mixture  ... 
Units  in  gaseous  products... 

C.      H.      0. 
625    625    212 
445    503    178 

0.       H.      0. 

670    670    227 
482    572     172 

C.       H.      0. 

807    807    263 
565    670    221 

Differ 

ence 

180    122      39 

188      98      55 

242    187       42 

The  mean  value  of  B  in  the  above  experiments  is  37-0  approximately. 


The  formation  of  so  much  water  in  the  above  experiments  is 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  preferential  combustion 
of  carbon,  and  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  a  low  flame  temperature, 
since  the  heat  evolved  when  a  given  volume  of  the  mixture 
SCgH^  +  2O2  was  exploded  was  actually  greater  than  that  evolved  in 
the  case  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  mixture  C^H^  +  0^  under  the  same 
initial  pressure.  But  if  hydroxylated  molecules  are  formed  and 
decomposed  in  hydrocarbon  flames,  the  formation  of  steam,  as  the 
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CH'OH 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  monohydroxyethylene,  •  •  ,  when 

the  sapply  of  oxygen  is  far  short  of  that  required  to  convert  all  the 

CH-OH 
hydrocarbon    into  the   dihydroxy-derivative,    •  •  ,   is    a    highly 

probable  event,  and  may  be  claimed  as  an  important^  piece  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  our  views  as  applied  to  flames. 

Compa/ri6(m  of  the  Behaviowr  of  Mixtures  corresponding  to  C2H4  + 
H2  +  O3  or  C2H2  +  2H2  +  O2  respectively  with  that  of  the 
Mixture  CgHg  +  O2. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  seemed  important  to  compare  the 
behaviour  of  different  explosive  mixtures,  such  as  C2Hg  +  02,  CgH^H- 
Hg  +  Og,  and  C2H2  +  2H2  +  O2,  all  containing  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions of  gaseous  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  For  if,  as  Misteli 
has  recently  argued  {loc.  cit\  hydrocarbons  are  not  burnt  as  such  in 
flames,  but  are  first  of  all  resolved  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  before 
actual  combustion  occurs,  much  the  same  end  result  should  be 
obtained  in  the  three  cases.  The  experiments  recorded  on  page  670, 
however,  prove  that  this  view  is  untenable.  For  whereas  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  mixture  C2Hg  +  02  was  invariably  accompanied  by  the 
separation  of  carbon  and  a  large  condensation  of  water  (see 
Table  Ib,  page  667),  in  neither  of  the  other  two  cases  was  there  any 
separation  of  carbon,  and  in  only  one  of  them  (namely,  the  mixture 
C2H^+H2-l-02)  was  there  a  visible  condensation  of  steam.  Compar- 
ing the  proportions  of  the  original  hydrogen  which  appeared  in  the 
condensed  products  in  the  three  cases,  we  find  that,  whilst  for  the 
mixture  CjH^  +  O^  it  exceeded  27  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  the  mixture 
C2H4  +  H2  +  O2  it  varied  between  5  and  8  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
initial  pressure,  and  in  the  case  of  the  mixture  O2H2  +  2H2  -H  O2  it  was 
negligibly  small.  So  far,  indeed,  from  these  expeiiments  supporting 
the  view  that  hydrocarbons  are  decomposed  into  carbon  and*  hydrogen 
prior  to  combustion,  they  afford  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
enormously  greater  affinity  of  hydrocarbons,  as  compared  with  that 
of  either  hydrogen  or  carbon,  for  oxygen  at  temperatures  which 
prevail  in  ordinary  flames. 

The  complete  absence  of  steam  from  the  explosion  products  of  the 
mixture  of  acetylene  and  electrolytic  gas  in  the  above  experiments, 
led  U8  to  try  whether  ^  further  large  addition  of  hydrogen  would 
materially  affect  the  end  result.  We  accordingly  fii^d  a  mixture 
corresponding  veiynearly  to  O2H2  +  iHg  +  Og  {OJEL^  =  1615,  Hg  =  67-80, 
and  OgB  16  05  per  cent.)  under  various  initial  pressures  between  650 
and  750  mm.    There  was,  however,  never  any  separation  of  carbon, 
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Table  III. — ^scperim&rUs  vnth  tits  Mixtures  CgH^  +  Hj  +  Oo  and 
CjHj  +  2H2  +  Og  respectively. 


Original 
mixture. 

C,H4+Hj4  0 

'1 
f                    1 

C,Ha  +  2Ha  +  0a. 

CaH4=38'9;  Hj=82-65 
per  cent. 

;  Os  =  88-45  1 

C,H,=250;  H,=50-0; 
Oa=25'0  per  cent. 

Experiment  .. 

1. 

370-5  mm. 

546-1     ,. 

1-478 

0-80 
89-35 

2-20 
54-80 

2-25 

2. 

502-8  mm. 

750-3    „ 

1-492 

3. 

628-2  mm. 
927-8    „       ; 
1:476         1 

0-65 
88-95 

1-30 
55 -20 

3-90 

1. 

2. 

Pi 
pjpi 

286-6  mm. 

349-6    „ 

1-23 

0-3 
40-0 

nil 
59-2 

0-5 

534-5  mm. 
653  6    „ 
1-22 

Percentage 

composition 

of  gaseous 

products. 

0-35 
39-60 

1-25 
55-15 

3-65 

0-2 
39-8 

nU 
59-8 

0-2 

Units  in  original 
mixture  

Units  in  gaseous 
products 

C.    H.    0. 
251  372  124 

268  342  111 

C.    H.    0. 
841  505  168 

846  478  151 

C.    H.    0. 
426  631  210 

428  596  187^ 

1 

C.    H.     0. 
143  215  71-5 

142  210  71-0 

C.    H.      0. 
267  400  183-5 

262  894  181-5 

B 

■ 

23 

28 

whilst  the  amount  of  steam  formed  was  so  small  that  it  could  only  be 
detected  with  difficulty.  In  one  experiment,  for  example,  p^  =^  753  mm., 
p^  >■  850  mm.,  and  the  gaseous  products  containell 

COi  =  0-2,  00  =  281,  H2=70-2,  and  CH^  =  l-5  per  cent. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  acetylene,  we  must  mention  one 
respect  in  which  its  behaviour  differs  from  that  of  ethylene,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  other  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  examined,  namely,  that  there 
is  little  or  no  formation  of  steam  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  reduced 
below  the  equimolecular  proportion  C2H2  +  O2.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  did  not  detect  auy  coodensation  of  water  when  a  mixture  corre- 
sponding to  2O2H2  +  O2  was  exploded,  although  much  carbon  separated. 
Fart  of  the  acetylene  was  burnt  to  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen, 
the  remainder  was  resolved  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  pltts  a  small 
quantity  of  methane.  This  circumstance  may,  we  think,  be  attributed 
to  the  extraordinarily  great  affinity  of  this  hydrocarbon  for  oxygen, 
and  its  well-known  liability  to  decompose  at  high  temperatures.  It 
would  appear  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  initial  stages 
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in  its  combustion,  something  tantamount  to  a  direct  transformation 
from  C2H2  to  OgH^Og  occurs  in  flames,  as  the  result  of  collisions 
between  single  molecules  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  oxygen. 

B.  EocperimerUs  with  Higher  Members  of  the  Cn'^2n+i  and  CnH2n  Series. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  preceding  experiments  were  amply 
confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  behaviour  of  the  higher  members  of  the 
CnH2n+2  and  CnH2n  series.  The  results  of  these  experiments,  whidh 
are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Tables  lY  to  VIII  inclusive,  may  be 
conveniently  discussed  together. 

The  behaviour  of  propane  and  n-butane,  when  exploded  with 
oxygeti  in  the  proportion  indicated  by  the  expression  CnH2n+2  +  w/2^2 
(see  Table  IV),  closely  resembled  that  of  ethane  under  similar  condi- 
tions. The  gases  combined  with  a  lurid  flame,  carbon  separated,  and 
much  water  condensed  when  the  products  cooled.  The  ratio  p^/Pi 
obtained,  and  the  percentages  of  the  original  carb\)n,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  respectively  which  appeared  in  the  condensed  products  in 
each  case  are  given  below  : 

Percentage  of 
original  in  condensed  product. 

Mixture.  pjp^.  C.  H.  O. 

CjIIg+liOa  1-75  9—16  26  83 

C4H10  +  2O,   1-97  10  26  27 

In  each  case  we  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  formation  of 
aldehydes.  The  gaseous  products  contained  between  8  and  9  per  cent, 
of  methane,,  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
(including  acetylene),  and  about  4  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen. 

The  close  agreement  between  the  results  obtained  with  ethane, 
propane,  and  7i-butane  warrants  the  belief  that  their  behaviour  is 
characteristic  of  the  paraffins  as  a  class,  and  it  may  be  concluded 
that  they  do  not  exhibit  any  preferential  combustion  of  carbon,  when 
burnt  under  ordinary  conditions. 

We  found,  moreover,  a  great  difference  between  the  behaviour  of 
the  above  mixture  of  propane  and  oxygen,  CgHg+l^O,,  and  that 
of  a  mixture  of  propylene,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  C3Hg  +  Hj+  IJOg  (see  Table  IV).  In  the  latter  case,  there 
was  a  barely  visible  condensation  of  moisture  after  the  flame  had 
traversed  the  mixture,  and  the  whole  of  the  original  carbon  was 
accounted  for  in  the  gaseous  products.  We  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent,  of  the  original  oxygen  reacted  with  the  propylene, 
forming  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen ;  the  remaining  tenth, 
appeared  in  the  products  as  water. 
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Table  IV. — ExperimmU  with  Propane  and  Oxygm,  C3H8+  l^Og,  wUk 
Propylene,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen,  CjHg  +  H^  +  lJOj,  and  wiih 
n-Sukme  and  Oxygen,  C^Hio+202. 


Original 
mixture. 


if 


COa 
00 
C2H1H-C9H4 

H9* 


Units  in  ori- 
ginal mixture 

units  in  gase- 
OQS  products. 

Difference 


Propane  and  oxygen. 
CsHg=39'9 ;  02=60  1  per  cent 


691*9  mm. 
1028-6     ,. 
1-787 


41 

38*0 

8-8 

8-0 

46*1 


C.    H.   O. 

708  946  866 


698  700  887 


116  246  118 


417-8  mi 

726-6     , 

1-741 


4-4 
87-6 
6-6 
8-0 
44-4 


C.    H.    O. 
600  669  261 


444  499  168 


66  170    88 


874-6  mm. 

666-8     ., 

1-763 


4-2 
87-8 
6-6 
9-2 
48-3 


C.    H.    O. 
448  698  226 


408  466  162 


40  140    73 


Propylene,  hydrogen, 

and  oxygen. 

CsH«=27-5;H8=29-26; 

Oa=48-26  per  cent 


497-0  mm. 

847-8     „ 

1-706 


110 

48-60 

0-80 

2-40 

62-20 


857-0  mm. 

6101     „ 

1-708 


1-26 

41-60 

2-00 

2*40 

62-81 


C.    H.    O.   C.    H.    O 
410  666  216'2Si6  399  166 


412  497  198,300  363  185 


—     68    22i—     86    20 


»-Batane  and  oxygen. 
C4H10+2O,. 


617-0  mi 

1220-7     , 

1-978 


8-7 
41-7 
8-4 
8-5 
42-7 


C.    H.   O. 
8231028411 


697-5  mm. 
1177-8     „ 
1-970 


8-8 
42-0 
8-0 
8-7 
42-5 


C.    H.    0. 
797  996  398 


741  790  299^712  758  292 
82  238 112,  86  238  106 


We  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  behaviour  of  propylene  and 
trimethylene  when  each  was  exploded  with  proportions  of  oxygen 
varying  between  one  and  one  and  a  half  times  its  own  volume  (see 
Tables  V  and  VI).  With  neither  of  the  two  hydrocarbons  was  there 
any  separation  of  carbon  when  mixtures  corresponding  to  CgH0+  l^O, 
were  6red,  although  in  some  experiments  we  were  just  able  to  detect 
a  slight  formation  of  dew  when  the  products  cooled.  In  one  experiment 
with  trimethylene  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  the  formation  of 
aldehyde.  The  ratios  p^/Pi,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the 
gaseous  products,  in  each  case  indicated  that  the  hydrocarbon  had 
been  burnt  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  empirical  equation  : 

2C3Hg+302  =  6CO+6H2. 

But  that  there  had  been  no  real  preferential  combustion  of  carbon 
was  proved  when  we  exploded  each  hydrocarbon  with  its  own  volume 
of  oxygen.  Under  these  conditions,  not  only  did  carbon  separate,  but 
there  was  an  abundant  formation  of  water,  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of 
the  original  oxygen  appearing  in  the  condensed  products.  The 
average  ratio  H^/Oj  in  these  products  was  nearly  2*6,  a  circumstance 
which  points  to  the  formation  of  something  else  besides  water,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  rinsings  from  the  bulb  always  gave  a  strong 
aldehydic  reaction.  The  gaseous  products  in  each  case  contained 
considerable  quantities  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  among  which 
acetylene  was  prominent,  and  methane ;  the  reduction  of  the  oxygen 
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supply  below  the  limit  CgHg+l^Oj  also  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
materially  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  result  in  all  probability 
connected  with  the  large  production  of  steam. 

In  the  case  of  propylene,  we  made  two  experiments  with  a  mixture 
corresponding  to  CgH^+^Og  nearly.  There  was  still  a  considerable 
formation  of  steam,  but  the  proportion  of  the  original  oxygen  appear- 
ing in  the  condensed  products  was  now  only  21  per  cent.,  and  the 
ratio  H2/O2  exactly  2*0.  The  great  similarity  between  the  behaviour 
of  propylene  and  trimethylene  in  these  experiments  shows  that 
structural  differences  have  but  little  influence  on  the  mode  of 
combustion  of  members  of  the  CnHjn  series. 


Table  V. 

"Experimenta  with  Propyl 

ene  and  Oxygen, 

- 

Original 
mixture. 

CaHc+UOj. 

C,H«+1J08. 

C8H«=45-0;  02=560 
per  cent. 

CsHe+Oa. 

Exactly 
rquimolecular. 

Pi 
iSpi 

563-0  mm. 
12440     „ 
2-20 

888-0  mm. 

8460    „ 

2  21 

299-1  mm. 

649-9    „ 

2-17 

682-0  mm. 
1213-0    „ 
1-78 

598-0  mm. 
10460    „ 
1-75 

585-6  mm. 

989-0    „ 

1-60 

492-8  mm. 

790-0    „ 

1-60 

1 

A' 

CO2 

CO 

CjHa+CaH^ 

G1I4 
O9 

0-1 
50-9 

10 
46-6 

1-6 

nil 

0-8 
50-S 

0-8 
460 

20 

nil 

0-75 
50*50 

0-80 
45-86 

2-60 

nU 

3-20 
48-05 

4  PO 
41-95 

6-90 

nil 

C.    H.    0. 
918  918  376 

763  766  300 

155  152    76 

3-10 
48-00 

500 
42-00 

6-90 

nil 

C.    H.    0. 
805  805  329 

658  661  267 

147  144    72 

8-4 
89-0 

6-7 
40-4 
100 

0-5 

C.    H.    0. 

878  878  293 

618  662  219 
260  216    74 

3-26 
87-70 

8-90 
88-65 
10-66 

0-90 

I 
I 

Jnlte   in  ori. 
Sinal  mixture 
Jnits  in  gase- 
ous products. 

Difference... 

C.    H.    0. 
675  676  838 

677  684  818 

ir"ii~20 

C.    H.    0. 

458  458  280 

462  488  219 

ITlsli 

C.    H.    0. 

859  859  180 

860  838  169 
—     26    11 

C.    H.    0. 
738  788  246 

548  578  182 

190  160  ~QA 

Percentage   of 
original  oxy- 
gen   in    con- 
densed    pro- 
ducts     

'  Between  5  and  6 

21 

25 

There  was  nothing  in  the  behaviour  of  either  of  the  two  butylenes 
examined  to  call  for  special  comment.  When  mixtures  corresponding 
to  C4Hg  +  202  were  exploded,  there  was  practically  no  separation 
of  carbon,  and  an  only  just  visible  condensation  of  dew.  The  ratio 
PjPi  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^  n-butylene  and  2*20  in  the  case  of 
Mobutylene,  instead  of  the  2*66  required  by  the  empirical  equation : 

In  the  case  of  mixtures  corresponding  to  Qfi^-^-l^O^^  however, 
there  was  both  separation  of  carbon  and  a  large  formation  of  water. 
Moreover,  the  rinsings  from  the  bulb  always  gave  a  distinct  aldehydic 
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Table  YI. — ExperimeifUs  with   TritnethyUne  and   Oxygen-Mixtureg 
oorruponding  to  CjH^  + 1  JOg  and  CjHg  +  Oj  regpectively. 


Original  miztare  ... 


Pi 

PjPi 


Units  in  original  mix- 
ture  

Units  in  gaseous  pro 
ducts  

Difference , 


CgHe+liO,  exactly. 


552*7  mm. 
1186-7    „ 
2-15 


0-60 

49*30 

0-86 

0-46 

48-80 


C.    H.     O. 
663  663  331 

617  610  299 


46    53 


552*2  mm. 
1219-6    „ 
2-20 


0  35 

48-70 

1-15 

0-45 

49  35 


C.    H.     0. 
662  662  331 

682  626  301 


30    36     30 


C,He=4815;  05=51-85 
percent 


568*7  mm. 

936-3    „ 

1-66 


2-8 

40-5 

59 

6*3 

44-5 


C.    H.    O. 
814  814  292 

575  618  216 


239  196     76 


830*5  mm. 

586*8    „ 

1-624 


8*80 

40-25 

9-65 

6-55 

40*25 


C.    H-     O. 

477  477  171 

372  364  125 


105  113     46 


reaction.  Between  24  and  28  per  cent,  of  the  original  oxygen 
appeared  in  the  condensed  products,  and  the  reduction  of  the  oxygen 
supply  below  the  limiting  proportion  C^Hg  +  2O2  materially  increased 
the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  tabulated  on  p.  675. 

C.  Eosperirrunts  wUh  an  Equimoleeula/r  Mixture  of  Methane  and  Oxygen, 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  considerable  differences  in  initial 
pressure,  and  therefore  in  flame  temperature,  would,  in  the  absence  of 
free  carbon,  have  any  marked  influence  on  the  quantity  of  steam  in  the 
final  products  of  an  explosive  mixture,  we  selected  an  equimolecular 
mixture  of  methane  and  oxygen,  which,  as  is  well  known,  burns,  form- 
ing much  water,  but  without  any  separation  of  carbon.  Dalton,  who 
studied  the  behaviour  of  this  mixture  a  century  ago,  writes  thus  about 
it:  **If  100  measures  of  carburetted  hydrogen  be  mixed  with  100 
measures  of  oxygen  (the  least  that  can  be  used  with  effect)  and  a 
spark  passed  through  the  mixture,  there  is  an  explosion  without  any 
material  change  of  volume ;  after  passing  a  few  times  through  lime- 
water,  it  is  reduced  a  little,  manifesting  signs  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
residue  is  found  to  possess  all  the  characters  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of.  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen.  ...  In  this  case,  each  atom 
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Table  VII. — Experiments  with  n-  or  iso-Butylene  and  Oxygen, 


Original  miztare. 


Pi 
ft 


C4H8+2OS. 

C4H8=82-9 

Og=671 

per  cent. 


479-0  mm. 
1169-0    „ 
2-43 


rOOa 
CO 

C2HJ  + 
C,H4 
CH4 


Units    in    original 

miztare    ... 
Units    in    gaseous 

products  ... 

Difference 


n-Butylene. 


0-90 
50-50 

0-65 

1-60 

46-35 


C.    H.    O 
630  630  322 

634  590  805 


574-0  mm. 
1094-0    „ 
1-90 


3-50 
41-40 

4-75 

7-55 

42-80 


C.    H.    O 

899  899  347 

678  713  265 


487-4  mm. 

904-0    „ 

1-85 


1-80 
37-90 

8-20 
15-2 
36-9 


C.    H.    O. 

909  909  260 

644  720  187 


—     40     17  221  186     82,265  189    73 


isoButylene. 


C4H8  +  2OJ 
exactly. 


438-0  mm. 

982-5     „ 

2-20 


1-40 
50-20 

1-90 

3  00 

43-50 


C.    H.    0. 

584  584  292 

574  515  260 


10    69    32 


C4H8  +  I4O,. 

C4H8=897  ; 
Os=60-3 
per  cent. 


606-5  mm. 
1107-6    „ 
1-83 


3-85 
39-85 

5-90 

8-10 

42-30 


C.    H.    O. 
958  958  863 

702  744  262 

256  214  101 


of  the  gas  requires  only  two  atoms  of  oxygen  ;  the  one  joins  to  one 
of  hydrogen  and  forms  water,  the  other  joins  to  the  carbone  to  form 
carbonic  oxide,  at  the  same  moment  the  remaining  atom  of  hydrogen 
springs  ofE "  {New  System,  1808,  vol.  T,  p.  444). 

In  our  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated  on  page  676, 
there  was  never  any  separation  of  carbon,  and  the  ratio  p^lPi  ^^^^  ^^ 
tween  1*02  and  1-03  only,  although  p^  varied  between  335  and  651  mm. 
The  products  contained  from  5-7  to  6*8  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
about  1  per  cent,  of  methane ;  the  proportion  of  the  original  oxygen 
which  appeared  in  the  products  as  steam  varied  between  43*5  and 
44-8  per  cent,  only,  a  variation  which  is  probably  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error. 
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Table  VIII. — Experimenta  with  an  Equimolecular  Mixture  of  MeLhant 

and  Oxygen, 


651-6  mm. 

672-2    „ 

1-081 

544-6  mm. 

656-3    „ 

1-021 

835*8  mm. 

364-5    ,. 

1-026 

Percentage 

composition 

of  gaseous 

products. 

6-8 
41-8 
60-8 

1-1 

6-3 

41-9 

•       50-6 

1-2 

6*75 
42*40 
5110 

0*76 

Units  in  original  mixture  ... 
Units  in  gaseous  products... 

C.      H.      0. 
326    662    326 
830    856     184 

—     296     142 

C.      H.      0. 
272    644     272 
274    296    161 

—     149     121 

C.        H.        0. 

177-5    855    177-5 
177  0     192      98  0 

Diflference    

—        168      79*5 

Percentage  of  original  0.  as 
H-0  

48-5 

44-6 

44-8 

The  mean  value  of  9  in  the  above  experiments  is  approximately  39. 

The  above  results  are  easily  explained  by  our  theory.  It  has  been 
shown  that,  below  the  ignition  point,  methane  burns,  forming  at  an 
early  stage  steam  and  formaldehyde.  The  process  may  probably  be 
best  expressed  as  follows  : 

CH^  _^  CHj-OH  -->  CH2(OH)2  — >  CHjO  +  H^O,  &c. 

At  high  temperatures,  the  formaldehyde  would  certainly  decompose 
into  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  so  that  in  explosive  combustion  we 
should  obtain 

CH,0 

CH^  +  O2  =  CO  +  H,  +  HjO. 

The  6  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  in  our  experiments  would 
obviously  arise  by  the  secondary  interaction  of  steam  and  carbonic 
oxide  in  the  flame. 

D.  Fijf/riher  Experiments  on  the  Formation  of  Aldehydes  in  Flames. 

Although  there  had  been  'direct  evidence  of  the  formation  of 
aldehydes  in  several  of  the  experiments  just  described,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  the  case  of  a  steady  flame  burning 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

We  first  of  all  turned  our  attention  to  the  interconal  gases  of  an 
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ethane  or  ethylene  flame  hurning  in  a  modified  form  of  the  well- 

Smithells'  separator.    The  suooess  of  an  experiment  depended 

maintenance    of     two    eonea 

daring  the  withdrawal  of  a 

portion  of  the  interconal  gases 

through  a  small  spiral  glass 

condenser ;  the  water  which 

condensed     was     afterwards 

tested  for  aldehydes  with  a 

sensitive  Schiff  reagent. 

In  the  first  experiment,  20 
litres  of  pure  ethylene  were 
burnt  in  air,  and  ahout  3 
litres  of  the  interconal  gases 
withdrawn.  The  condensed 
water  gave  a  distinct  alde- 
hyde reaction.  A  blank  ex- 
periment, in  which  the  gases 
were  passed  unbumt  through 
the  apparatus,  gave  no  result. 

In  the  second  experiment, 
12  litres  of  pure  ethane  were 
burnt  with  air  in  half  an 
hour,  and  between  4j^  and  5 
litres  of  the  interconal  gases 
were  withdrawn.  The  con- 
densed water  gave  a  strong 
aldehydic  reaction  after  stand- 
ing about  half  a  minute  with 
the  Schiff  reagent.  The  ex- 
periment was  repeated  with 
a  similar  result. 

It  is,  however,  much  easier 
to  demonstrate  the  formation 
of  aldehydes  in  a  flame  of  air 
or  oxygen  burning  in  a  hydro- 
carbon or  coal-gas  atmosphere. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  em-  jt^dro-earben > 

ployed  the  apparatus  shown  '  ' 

in  Fig.  2.    It  consists  of  an 
inner    glass     ''burner,"     A^ 
situated   within    the    water- 
jacketed  ''combustion  cham-  Oxj^en 
bor,"  C.       The  top  of   this  Fio. 


known 
on  the 
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chamber]  is  closed  by  the  ground  glass  joint,  Z>,  which  carries  the 
narrow  vertical  tube,  E,  A  small  side  tube,  F^  sealed  into  the 
combustion  chamber  just  above  the  water-jacket,  allows  of  the 
withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  gases  when  required. 

The  burner  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  two  co-axial,  vertical,  glass 
tubes,  A  and  B,  the  inner  one  of  which,  A^  is  made  to  move  freely  up 
and  down  within  the  outer,  B^  by  means  of  the  india-rubber  joint,  G, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus.  The  outer  tube,  B,  is  made  in  one 
piece  with  the  glass  reservoir,  H^  which  fits  into  the  bottom  of  the 
combustion  chamber  by  means  of  the  ground  glass  joint,  K,  Into  the 
lower  part  of  this  reservoir  is  sealed  the  glass  stop-cock,  L. 

In  an  actual  experiment,  (^  steady  flame  of  air  (or  oxygen)  is 
maintained  at  A^  burning  in  hydrocarbon  or  coal-gas,  within  the 
water-cooled  chamber  C,  the  excess  of  hydrocarbon  being  burnt  at  E^ 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  outside  atmosphere.  -  The  products 
of  the  burning  oxygen  are  thus  very  rapidly  cooled,  and  the  steam 
arising  in  the  flame  condenses  on  the  cold  walls  of  the  combus- 
tion chamber.  The  resulting  water,  which  carries  with  it  aldehydes 
formed  in  the  flame,  runs  down  into  the  glass  reservoir,  /T,  from  which 
it  is  finally  withdrawn  through  the  stop-cock,  Z,  for  examination. 

We  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  formation  of  aldehydes  in  the 
cases  of  air  burning  in  coal-gas,  and  also  when  oxygen  burns  in  ethane 
or  ethylene. 

Dtscuasion  of  Results. 

Whilst  fully  recognising  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  resources  of 
chemical  analysis  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  hydrocarbon  flames, 
we  think  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  evidence  accumulated 
during  this  research  is  conclusive  against  the  theory  of  the  preferential 
combustion  of  carbon. 

In  arguing  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
mechanism  of  combustion  below  and  above  the  ignition  point,  we  do 
not,  of  course,  infer  that  the  phenomena  observed  at  low  temperatures, 
in  slow  combustion,  are  exactly  reproduced  in  flames.  We  mean  . 
rather  that  the  result  of  the  initial  encounter  between  the  molecules 
of  hydrocarbon  and  oxygen  is  probably  much  the  same  in  both  cases, 
namely,  the  formation  of  an  ''  oxygenated ''  molecule.  At  the  higher 
temperatures  of  flames,  secondary  thermal  decompositions  undoubtedly 
come  into  operation  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  play  a  more  important 
rGls  than  they  do  below  the  ignition  point. 

The  affidity  of  a  hydrocarbon  for  oxygen  is  so  enormously  great  at 
high  temperatures,  that  in  all  probability  the  initial  stage,  or  stages, 
of  its  combustion  takes  precedence  of  all  other  chemical  phenomena 
in  the  flame.     Our  experiments  with  the  mixtures  C2HJ  +  2HJ  +  O2, 
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CjH^  +  Hg  +  Og,  and  CjH^  +  Hg  +  Og  are  very  significant  in  this  con- 
nection. ,  It  does  not  appear  that,  except  in  a  very  limited  supply  of 
oxygen^  a  hydrocarbon  is  to  any  great  extent  decomposed  in  the  flame, 
much  less  that  it  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  before  its  actual  com- 
bustion begins.  It  is  probably  not  so  much  the  original  hydrocarbon 
as  its  *<  oxygenated "  molecule  which  decomposes  in  the  flame.  The 
sudden  increase  in  the  intramolecular  energy  of  the  hydrocarbon 
molecule,  consequent  on  its  association  with  oxygen,  would  render  the 
resulting  ''  oxygenated  "  molecule  extremely  unstable ;  its  birth  would 
speedily  be  followed  by  dissolution. 

If  so  much  be  conceded,  it  still  remains  to  discuss  the  character  of 
the  ''  oxygenated "  molecules  formed,  and  the  precise  way  in  which 
the  oxygen  is  conveyed  to  the  hydrocarbon  in  flames. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  think  the  facts  are,  as  a  whole, 
best  interpreted  on  the  supposition  that  'hydroxylated  molecules  are 
formed  in  flames,  as  they  undoubtedly  are  at  lower  temperatures. 
The  case  of  a  saturated  hydrocarbon  is  certainly  best  explained  in  this 
way,  for  example : 

CH^  — >  CHj-OH  -^  CH2(OH)2  — v  CHjO  +  H^O 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  ethylene,  the  formation  of  so  much  water 

when  a  mixture  dCgH^  +  20,  is  exploded  seems  better  explained  on 

the  supposition  that  it  arises  by  the  decomposition  of  a  monohydroxy- 

CH'OH 
derivative,  n  ,  than   that  it  results  from  such  a  molecule  as 


1,--^.     On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  must  be  recalled  that  we  did 

not  detect  any  formation  of  steam  by  the  decomposition  of  a  mono- 
hydroxy-acetylene  when  a  mixture  2C2H2  +  Og  was  exploded. 

If  it  be  granted  that  hydroxylated  molecules  are  formed  in 
hydrocarbon  flames,  it  may  be  asked  what  grounds  there  are  for 
believing  that  a  monohydroxy-  rather  than  a  dihydroxy-derivative  is 
initially  formed.  Two  sets  of  facts  have  a  bearing  on  this  question. 
Tbe  one  is  the  large  formation  of  water  when  such  mixtures  as 
3C2H^  +  20j.  CgHg-fOj,  and  2C^H8  +  302  were  exploded.  The  other 
is  the  relative  ratio  of  oxidation  observed  at  low  temperatures  with 
mixtures  of  a  given  hydrocarbon  with  varying  proportions  of  oxygen. 
A  comparison  of  the  rates  for  such  mixtures  as 

(a)  202He-f  Oj,  OsHg  +  Oa,  and  C2He-h202, 
(6)  202H^  +  02.  CjH^  +  Oj,    „    C2H^  +  202, 
(c)  2C2H2  +  O2,  C2H2  +  O2,    „    C2H3-1-2O2, 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  Y  X  ^ 
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showed  that  whereas  excess  of  oxygen  over  and  above  an  equimole^ 
cular  ratio  always  greatly  retarded  the  combustion,  a  corresponding 
excess  of  the  hydrocarbon  had  but  little,  if  any,  retarding  effect.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  monohydroxy- 
derivative  is  actually  formed,  although  in  a  sufiScient  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  especially  at  high  temperatures,  it  is  very  rapidly  further 
oxidised  to  the  dihydroxy-derivative.  We  can,  however,  imagine 
conditions  (detonation,  for  example)  under  which  the  transition  from 
the  hydrocarbon  to  the  dihydroxy-derivative  may  be  practically  direct, 
that  is,  the  result  of  a  single  molecular  impact.  Possibly  this  occura 
in  the  case  of  acetylene,  owing  to  its  extraordinarily  great  affinity  for 
oxygen  at  high  temperatures. 

The  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  previous  paper  warrant  the  belief 
that  oxygen  acts  directly  on  a  hydrocarbon,  rather  than  that  it  is  con- 
veyed to  it  indirectly  through  the  intervention  of  steam.  This  view 
is,  of  course,  opposed  to  that  put  forward  by  H.  E.  Armstrong,  although 
in  most  other  respects  our  interpretation  of  hydrocarbon  combustion 
and  his  are  practically  identical.  He  has  drawn  attention  to  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  accepting  our'  version  of  the  matter,  as  follows  :  "  If 
oxygen  molecules  were  directly  active  as  wholes,  and  the  actual, 
immediate,  and  sole  cause  of  oxidation,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  dihydroxy-derivative  should  not  be  directly  produced 
rather  than  the  mon-hydroxy.  .  .  ."  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc,,  1904,  series  A, 
74,  87).  But  it  may  be  that,  in  flames,  we  are  not  dealing  with  oxygen 
entirely  in  the  ordinary  molecular  condition,  and  moreover,  from  the 
kinetic  standpoint,  the  difficulty  urged  does  not  seem  any  greater  than 
that  involved  in  the  view  that  the  formation  of  a  hydroxy-derivative 
always  requires  the  simultaneous  conjugation  of  hydrocarbon,  water, 
and  oxygen.  So  far  as  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  previous  paper 
go,  it  would  hardly  appear  that  the  presence  of  water  is  necessary  for 
hydrocarbon  combustion,  and,  until  we  have  some  definite  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  we  prefer  to  regard  the  oxygen  as  directly  active. 

It  now  seems  possible  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
mechanism  of  combustion  in  hydrocarbon  flames  burning  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  picture  may  not  be  complete  in  all  its  details,  but  the 
main  outlines  are  fairly  clear.  We  venture  to  suggest  the  following 
interpretation  of  the  facts  established  in  this  paper. 

In  the  case  of  olefines,  we  have  to  account  for  two  very  significant 
facts,  namely,  (1)  that  when  mixtures  con^sponding  to  OnH2ii  +  n/202 
are  exploded,  there  is  no  separation  of  carbon,  and  little  (if  any)  forma- 
tion of  steam — the  products  consisting  almost  entirely  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrogen,  and  (2)  that  with  a  more  limited  supply  of  oxygen, 
both  carbon  and  steam  arise.  We  imagine  that,  in  an  adequate  supply 
of  oxygen,  the  combustion   involves  successive  eliminations  of  form- 
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al<leh  jde,  which  at  once  decomposes  into  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen. 
The  process  may  be  crudely  represented  as  follows,  taking  propylene  as 
our  example : 

Cas-CHICH.    — ^    CH3-CH:CH-0H    -^    CHgrCHj  +  CHgO 

1.  ^^..^^  co  +  hT 


CHj:CH-OH    ->    CH(OH):CH-OH 


2CHjO  =  2CO  +  2Hj 
8.  4. 

With  a  more  limited  supply  of  oxygen,  say  two-thirds  of  that 
required  by  the  above  scheme,  the  process  would  go  on  as  far  as  Stage  3. 
There  would  then  be  no  more  oxygen  left  over,  to  transform 

CHglCH'OH 
into  CH(OH)ICH*OH,  and  it  would  break  down  into  acetylene  and 
water,  or  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  water.  And  since  acetylene  yields 
much  methane  when  it  undergoes  thermal  decomposition  (Bone  and 
Jerdan,  Froc.^  1901,  17,  164),  the  presence  of  as  much  as  10  per  cent, 
of  methane  in  the  explosion  products  of  the  mixture  CjH^  +  O2  is  also 
explained. 

The  case  of  trimethylene  may  obviously  be  explained  on  similar  lines. 
The  course  of  events  below  the  ignition  point  would  probably  be  some- 
what different  from  the  above,  owing  to  the  greater  stability  of  the 
initial  oxidation  products,  and  to  differences  in  their  mode  of  decom- 
position ;  acetaldehyde,  as  well  as  formaldehyde,  might  arise  in  the  cases 
of  propylene  and  trimethylene. 

Jn  the  case  of  the  paraffins,  the  guiding  fact  is  that  both  steam  and 
carbon  are  produced  when  a  mixture  corresponding  to  OAB[2n+2  +  n\^0^ 
is  exploded.  Two  explanation:!  of  this  seem  possible,  namely,  (1)  that, 
as  at  lower  temperatures,  an  aldehyde  and  steam  are  formed  at  an  early 
stage,  for  example : 

CHg-CHj-CHs  — ^  CHg-CHj-CHj-OH  ~>  CH3^CHj^CH(0H^ 

the  aldehyde  would  then  probably  decompose,  yielding  carbon  monoxide 
and  the  lower  paraffin,  and  a  similar  process  would  be  repeated,  until 
at  length  acetaldehyde  would  break  down  into  carbon,  hydrogen, 
methane,  and  carbonic  oxide ;  or  (2)  that  the  primary  oxidation  product 
C«H2ii+i*0Hmightdecompose  into  C»H2ii  +  HjOythe  define  subsequently 
being  burnt  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  In  either  case,  the  end  result 
with  a  mixture  O^Si^j^^  +  i^ftO^  would  be  much  the  same. 
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In  view  of  the  direct  bearing  of  the  subject  on  internal  combustion 
engine  practice,  one  of  the  authors  is  making  arrangements  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  explosion  of  typical  hydrocarbons  and  oxygen  under  much 
higher  pressures  than  those  which  it  was  possible  to  employ  in  this 
research.  It  is  ako  our  intention  to  investigate  more  closely  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  in  hydrocarbon  flames  when  mixtures  containing 
more  oxygen  than  that  corresponding  to  CaiH.y^x/20^  are  ignited. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  thank  the  Government  Grant  Committee 
of  the  Hoyal  Society  for  grants  out  of  which  part  of  the  expenses  of 
this  investigation  has  been  defrayed. 

Fuel  and  Metallusoioal  Laboratory, 
Manchester  University. 


LXXIL — Tfie   Action   of  Phenylpropiolyl    CJUoride   oil 
Ketonic  Compounds,     Part  II, 

By  Siegfried  Kuhemann. 

In  a  recent  communication  made  to  the  Society  in  conjunction  with 
K  W.  Merriman  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1383),  it  has  been  shown  that 
phenylpropiolyl  chloride  interacts  with  sodioacetylacetone  to  form 
a  yellow  compound,  which  was  represented  by  the  formula 


Jetij-uxi.'C-O-C-urLj 
CO-C- 


c,H,-CH:g-o-c-cHs 

•CO-CHj 


This  substance,  under  the  influence  of  piperidine,  is  transformed  into 
the  red  isomeride : 


C(OH):C(O.H,>^ 


which  dissolves  in  alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  as  well  as  in  organic 
bases,  to  yield  blue  solutions ;  on  boiling  with  sodium  carbonate,  it 
changes  into  a  colourless  acid  which  has  the  same  molecular 
composition  and  which  was  formulated  thus : 


i(C«Hj):C-CO,H 
l(CHj):C-0O-CH,' 


I  have  subjected  these  compounds  to  a  closer  study  in  order  to 
supply  further  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  the  above  formulsa,  and, 
although  this  task  has  not  been  fully  accomplished,  yet  on  account  of 
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the  interesting  reBnlts  obtained  up  to  the  present  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  place  them  .on  reoord. 

Attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  red 
isomeride,  C^^H^^^g,  since  its  properties,  as  previously  stated,  closely 
resemble  the  compound  obtained  from  ethyl  oxaloacetate  (see  Ruhe- 
mann  and  Hemmy,  Trana,  1897,  71,  34)  and  oxalyldibenzylketone» 
which  Olaisen  and  Ewan  (Annalen,  1896,  284,  245)  prepared  by  the 
action  of  sodium  ethozide  on  a  mixture  of  dibenzylketone  and  ethyl 
oxalate.  The  latter  substance  had  been  carefully  investigated  by  its 
discoverers,  and  the  constitution  which  they  derived  from  the  study  of 
this  compound  closely  agrees  with  the  formuln  of  the  other  two 
substances  with  similar  properties,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
symbols : 

Ozalyldibensylketone.  Ethyl  oxalylaconitate. 

Acetyloxalylphenylmethylpropene.* 

Although  this  fact  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  proof  for  the 
formula  of  the  red  compound  Cj^HigOj,  yet  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  support  this  evidence  by  an  investigation  of  the  substance  on  lines 
simOar  to  those  followed  up  by  Claisen  and  Ewan  in  the  case  of 
oxalyldibenzylketone.  Like  this  substance,  the  red  isomeride  C^^H^gOj 
interacts  with  one  molecule  of  phenylhydrazine  only  to  yield  a  phenyl- 
hydrazone.  The  circumstance  that  it  is  insoluble  in  alkalis  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  compound  is  to  be  represented  thus  : 

(!jO-C(CO-CH,)=^'"  ^^»' 

and  that  its  formation  is  accompanied  by  the  change  of  the  enolic  into 
the  ketonic  group.  The  behaviour  of  the  red  substance  towards 
semicarbazide  is  analogous,  as  a  semicarbazone  is  produced,  which  on 
account  of  its  insolubility  in  caustic  soda  must  be  expressed  by  the 
symbol : 

NH,-CO-NH-N  :C CH(C,H,) 

CO-C(00-CH,)^^^"»- 

The  fact  that  this  compound  is  colourless  is  of  additional  inl^erest, 
because  it  indicates  that  the  red  colour  of  the  substance  C^^HijO^  is 
due  to  the  enolic  grouping  and  disappears  with  the  transformation 

*  I  have  adopted  this  name  instead  of  the  one  use'l  before  {loc,  cit.)  in  order  to 
indicate  the  relation  of  this  compound  to  the  other  two  substances. 
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into  the  ketoDic  group.  The  product  of  the  action  of  hydrozylamine 
on  the  red  compound  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  since  the  colour- 
less oxime, 

(NOH)-CH(C,H.). 
-C(00-0H3)^ 


C(N 
^00- 


(>C-OH^ 


which,  indeed,  dissolves  in  sodiam  carbonate,  yields  a  light  yellow 
solution.  I 

This  behaviour  of  the  red  compound  Ci4Hj2^8  ^^^o^^  of  &  ready 
explanation  of  the  results  at  which  Claisen  and  Ewan  {loc,  cit,)  arrived 
in  the  course  of  their  investigation  of  oxalyldibenzylketone.  These 
chemists  have  found  that  this  substance  forms  with  caustic  soda 
a  yellow  salt,  and  blue  solutions  with  an  excess  of  the  alkali.  The 
metallic  derivatives  which  are  thus  produced  they  represent  by  the 
formulte : 

The  action  of  alkalis  on  the  red  substance  C^^lS-^fi^  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  blue  salt  is  to  be  represented  thus  : 


r^^:^:l>o-<»". 


because  the  grouping  !C(OH)"CO- contained  in  the  compound  Cj^Hj^O,. 
as  well  as  in  ethyl  oxalylaconitate,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  blue 
salts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yellow  sodium  derivative  of  oxalyldi- 
benzylketone is  to  be  expressed  by  the  formula : 

in  which  the  ketonic  group  occupies  the  j3-position  with  respect  to  the 
enolic  group.  It  would  therefore  follow  that  the  former  arrangement 
leads  to  the  formation  of  blue  salts,  whilst  the  other  grouping  yields 
yellow  salts.  At  present,  there  exist  only  the  three  above-mentioned 
compounds  which  contain  the  group  IO(OH)'CO-  and  which  form  bine 

salts,*  but  a  number  of  substances*  of  the  type  :C(OH)*C'CO-  are 

known,  and  they  all  dissolve  in  alkalis  or  their  carbonates  to  yield 
yellow  solutions  ;  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  members  of  this 
series:    benzoylacetylacetone,      6H5-00-C(CO-CH8):C(OH)-CH8;   di- 

*  A  similar  compoand  is  most  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  acetate 
and  acetic  anhydride  on  ethyl  acetonylacetate,  when  a  violet  solution  is  produced 
(see  Claisen  and  Stylos,  Ber,,  1889,  22,  lUl).  I  am  engaged  in  the  study  of  this 
reaction. 
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benzoylacetone,  (CgH5"CO)2CIO(OH)'CH3,  and  zanthochelidonic  acid, 

co[ch:c(oh)-co2H]2. 

The  view  which  I  have  advanced  concerning  the  constitution  of  the 
blue  sodium  derivative  of  ozalyldibenzylketone  is  .  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  behaviour  of  the  ketonic  compound  itself. 
According  to  Claisen  and  Ewan,  the  blue  salt  interacts  with  methyl 
iodide  to  yield  a  methyl  derivative,  which  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming 
yellow  solutions,  and,  on  hydrolysis,  furnishes  dibenzylmethylketone. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  ozalyldibenzylmethylketone  has  the 
formula : 

C0.C(CH3)(C,H,) 

ho C(C,H,)>^  ^^'  •       . 

and  that  its  formation  is  analogous  to  the  production  of  ethyl  methyl- 
ace  toacet  ate. 

An  isomeric  methyl  derivative  has  been  obtained  by  Claisen  and 
Ewan  (loccit)  on  treatment  of  the  silver  derivative  of  oiULlyldibenzyl- 
ketone  with  methyl  iodide.  The  facts  that  this  compound  gives  with 
alkalis  blue  solutions  and,  on  hydrolysis,  furnishes  pxalyldibenzyl- 
ketone  lead  to  the  symbol : 

C(OH)-C(OeH,). 

CO C{C,K,r 

a  similar  structure  should  be  attributed  to  the  aoetylozalyldibenzyl- 
ketone : 

C(OH):C(C,H,) 

do 0(C,H,)>^^^^> 

which  forms  a  violet  potassium  salt.      , 

The  properties  of  the  phenylhydrazone  and  the  oxime  agree  with 
the  formulsB : 

g:K.KHP.>-cH(c.H,^.,^  -  r^S:?:!>«-<'«- 

The  analogous  constitution  must  be  assigned  to  the  amino-  and 
anilino-derivatives  of  the  oxalyl  compound. 

It  has  previously  been  pointed  out  (see  Ruhemann  and  Merriman, 
lo€.  cU,)  that  the  properties  of  the  direct  product  of  the  action 
between  phenylpropiolyl  chloride  and  acetylacetone  differ  most 
markedly  from  those  of  its  red  isomeride.  This  difference  is  also 
manifested  by  the  behaviour  towards  phenylhydrazine,  because  an 
almost  colourless  substance  is  formed,  the  solutions  of  which  are 
light  yellow.  The  analytical  data  indicate  that  two  molecules  of 
phenylhydrazine  are  required  for  the  formation  of  this  substance  and 
that  the  reaction  takes  place  according  to  the  equation 

Cj.H^gOg  +  2NH8-NH-C,H,  =  O^eHa.ON,  +  2H2O. 


(>Q0-CH3  ; 
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The  constitation  of  this  compound  should  most  probably  be  repre- 

formation  would  therefore  be  similar  to  the  transformation  of  the 
yellow  substance  C^4nj2^s  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  isomeride. 

Experimental. 

y^e  Phenylhydrazone  of  Acetyloxdlylphenylmethylpropene, 

On  adding  phenylhydrazine,  dissolved  in  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  to 
the  cold  solution  of  the  red  compound  Ci^H^gOj  in  methyl  alcohol,  a 
deep  red  coloration  takes  place  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  formation 
of  a  salt.  The  colour,  after  a  short  time,  changes  to  yellowish-red  and  a 
solid  is  deposited.  Thid  product  is  very  soluble  in  chloroform,  sparingly 
so  in  ether,  but  readily  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  and,  on  cooling,  crystal- 
lises in  yellow  plates  which  melt  and  decompose  indefinitely  at 
169— 17P. 

0-2023  gave.0'5595  COg  and  01032  HgO.     C  =  75-42  ;  H  -  6-66. 
0-2157     „     16-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  768  mm.     N-8-69. 
CjoHjgOjNj  requires  C  «  75-47  j  H  =  5-66  j  N  =  8*80  per  cent. 

The  phenylhydrazone  is  insoluble  in  alkalis  or  their  carbonates ;  it 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  yielding  a  deep  red  solution. 

The  Oxime  of  AcetyloxcUylphenylmMylpropene, 

This  substance  is  formed  on  adding  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quanti- 
ties of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  sodium  carbonate,  dissolved 
in  water,  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  red  compound  Ci^H^oOg. 
The  solution  develops  a  deep  red  colour  which  rapidly  changes  to  a 
light  yellow.  The  mixture,  after  two  days,  is  extracted  with  ether, 
when,  after  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  the  oxime  is  left  behind  as  a 
slightly  coloured  oil  which  shortly  sets  to  a  solid.  For  purification 
it  is  dissolved  in  a  little  ether  and  the  solution  mixed  with  light 
petroleum,  when  colourless  prisms  gradually  separate  which  melt 
indefinitely  at  129—130°. 

0-2009  gave  05068  CO3  and  00991  Kfi.     0 « 6880  ;  H  =  5-48. 
0-2233     „     11-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  755-5  mm.  N  =  60. 
0-1725  gave  8-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  759  mm.  N  =  5-83. 
Ci^HigOjN  requires  C  =  69-13  ;  H  =  535  ;  N  =  5*76  per  cent. 

The  oxime  dissolves  freely  in  ether  or  alcohol,  but  only  sparingly 
in  boiling  water ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  sodium  carbonate,  forming  a 
yellow  solution   from  which  the  oxime   is  reprecipitated  by  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  as  well  as  by  acetic  acid.     The  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
ozime  yields  with  ferric  chloride  an  olive-green  coloration. 

ThA  Semicarhaztrnt  of  Acetyloxalylphenylmethylpropene. 

On  adding  the  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  semicarbazide  hydro- 
chloride and  potassium  acetate,  dissolved  in  water,  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  red  substance  Ci^HjjO^,  a  dark  coloration  in  this  case, 
also,  takes  place  which  quickly  becomes  light  red.  After  standing 
overnight,  water  is  added,  when  a  white  solid  is  precipitated  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  benzene,  or  ether,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol, 
although  with  great  difficulty,  and,  on  cooling,  gradually  separates  in 
colourless  prisms.  The  semicarbazide  is  readily  soluble  in  wam^ 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  small  crystals  which 
melt  and  decompose  at  208°. 

0-2056  gave  04760  CO,  and  0-0998  HjO.     C - 6 3:-17 ;  H  =  5-39. 
0-2160     „     27-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  769  mm.    N  =  14-89. 
OjgHisOjNj  requires  C- 6316;  H  =  5-26;  N=  1474  per  cent. 

Action  of  Phenylhydrazine  on  Acetylmethylbenzylideneketodihydro- 

furfwran. 

The  yellow  substance  Oj^Hj^Og,  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodioacetylacetoue  on  phenylpropiolyl  chloride  when  treated  in  alco- 
holic solution  with  phenylhydrazine  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  yields  a 
deep  red  coloration  which  rapidly  changes  to  yellowish -red.  The 
mixture  slowly  deposits  a  solid  which  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  almost  colourless  oeedles  which  melt  and 
decompose  at  161 — 162°. 

0-1240  gave  0-3468  COg  and  0-0698  HgO.     0^  76-27 ;  H  =  6-25. 
0-2013     „     24  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  769-5  mm.    N  =  13-81. 
0-2197     „     26-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21°  and  769-5  mm.  N-13-85. 
OjeNj^ON^  requires  C  =  76-47  ;  H  =  5-88  ;  N=  13-72  per  cent. 

On  adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  this  compound,  it  first 
turns  yellowish-red,  and  then  dissolves,  yielding  a  bluish-green  solution 
which  gradually  changes  to  yellow.  On  warming  the  compound  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  yellow  solution  which 
rapidly  becomes  colourless.  * 

In  conclusion,  I  express  my  thanks  to  the  Grant  Committee  of  the 
Chemical  Society  for  the  help  afforded  me  in  carrying  out  this 
investigation. 

QONYILLE  AND  CAIUS  CoLLEQE, 

Cambridge. 
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LXXIII. — Studies  in  Asymmetric  Synthesis.     V.    Asym- 
metric Syntheses  from  VBornyl  Pyruvate. 
By  Alexander  MgKenzib  and  Henry  Wren,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Optically  active  lactic  acids  are  [formed  by  a  variety  of  methodsi 
Which  may  be  sharply  differentiated  from  one  another  as  follows  : 

I.  Production  from  Subatanas  Already  OptieMy  Active. 

Under  this  heading  are  embraced  such  cases  as  the  formation  of 
'*  fermentation "  lactic  aoid  from  carbohydrates  by  the  agency  of 
micro-organisms  (compare  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1373),  the  production  of 
(i-lactic  acid  from  meat  extract,  the  formation  of  (f-lactic  acid  in  the 
organism  (Saito  and  Katsuyama,  Zeit.  physioL  C/iam.,  1901,  32,  214), 
.  and  the  formation  of  cMactic  acid  from  cf -alanine  (Fischer  and  Skita, 
Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1901,  33,  177). 

II.  Production  by  Resolution  of  ike  Inactive  Variety  into  its  Optically 
Active  Components. 

(a)  Biological  method  by  moulds  (Lewkowitsch,  Ber,^  «1883,  16, 
2720;  Linossier,  BuU.  Soc,  Chim.,  1891,  [iii],  6,  10;  AJcKonzie  and 
Harden,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  424)  and  by  bacteria  (P.  F.  Frankland  and 
MacGregor,  Trans.,  1893,  63,  1028). 

{h)  Crystallisation  method,  by  separation  of  alkaloidal  salts  (Purdie 
and  Walker,  Trans.,  1892,  61,  754  ;  Jungfleisch,  Compt.  rend.,  1904, 
139,  56). 

(c)  Crystallisation  method,  by  the  addition  of  a  nucleus  of  active 
zinc  ammonium  lactate  to  a  supersaturated  solution  of  zinc  ammoniuoi 
t-lactate  (Purdie,  Trans.,  1893,  63,  1143). 

{d)  Fractional  saponification  method  from  /-menthyl  <U-lactate 
(McKenzie  and  Thompson,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1004). 

III.  Production  by  Asymmetric  Synthesis, 

The  asymmetric  synthesis  of  /-lactic  acid  by  the  reduction  of 
/-menthyl  pyruvate  has  recently  been  described  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 
1373). 

Lactic  acid  is  the  only  compound  containing  an  asymmetric  carbon 
atom  which  can  be  obtained  in  its  optically  active  forms  by  such  a 
variety  of  methods. 

The  authors  have  therefore  considered  it  of  interest  to  record  in  the 
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present  paper  another  instance  of  the  asymmetric  synthesis  of  lactic 
acid  in  accordance  with  the  following  scheme  : 

CHg-CO-COgH  (inactive)  — >  CHj-CO-COg'CioHiy  (active). 

— ^  CH3-CH(OH)-00,-OioH*^  (active). 

—>-  CFl3-CH(0H)-C0,H  (active).  '  * 

Pyruvic  acid  is  inactive,  and  does  not  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon 
atom.  Its  ^bornyl  ester  is  active  in  virtue  of  the  2-bornyl  group. 
When  this  ester  is  reduced,  a  new  asymmetric  carbon  atom  is 
generated,  and  a  mixture  of  unequal  amounts  of  Z-bornyl  (^-lactate 
and  ^bornyl  Mactate,  containing  an  excess  of  the  latter,  is  formed. 
When  the  latter  mixture  is  saponified  by  *an  excess  of  alkali  and 
the  resulting  ^borneol  completely  removed,  the  aqueous  eolation  of 
potassium  salt  is  dextrorotatory,  and  contains  a  mixture  of  potassium 
d'  and  /-lactates  with  an  excess  of  the  latter,  since  on  acidification  by 
mineral  acid  it  becomes  Issvorotatory  (/-lactic  acid  forms  dextrb- 
rotatory  salts).  On  extracting  the  lactic  acid  and  converting  it  into 
its  lithium  salt,  the  latter  is  found  to  be  dextrorotatory. 

In  a  lucent  paper  by  one  of  us  (this  vol.,  p.  365),  the  action  of 
magnesium  alkyl  (or  aryl)  halides  on  /-menthyl  benzoylformate, /-horny  1 
benzoylformate,  and  /-msnthyl  pyruvate  respectively  was  investi- 
gated with  the  view  of  contrasting  the  effect,  firstly,  of  the  active 
menthyl  and  bornyl  groups,  and,  secondly,  of  the  various  alkyl  (or 
aryl)  halides  used,  on  the  extent  of  the  asymmetric  synthases  of  the 
resulting  substituted  glycollic  acids.  The  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
mixfture  of  d-  and  /-substituted  glycollic  acids,  resulting  from  the 
esters  in  question  by  variation  of  the  Grignard  reagent,  is  indicated  in 
the  table  on  p.  690. 

From  the  rotation  values  quoted  (/be.  cit,)  it  appears  that,  in  the 
actions  in  which  /-menthyl  benzoylformate  is  involved^  the  increase  in 
weight  of  the  hydrocarbon  group  of  the  Grignard  reagent  has  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  Isevorotation  of  the  mixture  of  unequal 
amounts  of  the  substituted  glycollic  acid  obtained  in  each  case.  With 
/-bornyl  benzoylformate  the  Invorotation  is  actually  transformed  into 
a  dextro  one  with  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  hydrocarbon  group 
of  the  Grignard  reagent,  and  the  mixture  of  phoDyl-a-naphthyl- 
glycollic  acids  obtained  is  more  dextrorotatory  than  the  mixture  of 
phenyltsobutylglycollic  acids.  In  the  two  actions  quoted  with 
/-menthyl  pyruvate,  the  substitution  of  the  phenyl  for  the  ethyl 
group  in  the  Grignard  reagent  very  coDsiderably  increases  the  dextro- 
rotation of  the  acid  mixture. 

If  the  influence  of  the  bornyl  group  bo  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
menthyl  group,  the  atrolactinic  acid  mixture  obtained  from  /-bornyl 
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Ester. 


Z.C8H5'CO-COj-CioH,9 


/-OaHj-CO-CO/CioHir 


^CH,•CX)•002•C^oH,8 


Magnesinm  alkyl 
halide. 


CH,-Mg-I 

CaHg'Mg-Br 

n-CjHy-Mg'I 

ISO  Cfif^'Mg'l 

terL-CJ{g'Ug'l 

o-CioHy-Mg-Br 

CHj-Mg-I 

CaH^'Mg-I 

MO-C4H8'Mg'I 

o-CioHy-Mg-Br 

CaHs'Mg-Br 

CeH.-Mg-Br 


Acid  miztare. 


C«H5^^^CX)aH 
CH,^p^OH 

C,H6-^^^C0aH 
CH,«^p^OH 


Sign  of 
rotation. 


Lffivo 


Deztro 


benzoyl  formate  is  seen  to  be  much  less  Isevorotatory  than  that  obtained 
from  /-menthyl  benzoylformate.  The  effect  of  the  bornyl  group  is  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  d-SLcid  in  the  acid  mixture. 

The  present  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  action  of  magnesium 
ethyl  iodide,  magnesium  t«obutyl  iodide,  magnesium  phenyl  bromide, 
and  magnesium  a-naphthyl  bromide  respectively  on  ^-bornyl  pyruvate, 
whilst  the  action  of  magnesium  i«obutyl  iodide  and  magnesium 
a-naphthyl  bromide  respectively  on  ^-mentbyl  pyruvate  has  also  been 
examined.  The  sign  of  rotation  of  the  acid  mixture  obtained  in  each 
case  is  indicated  in  the  table  on  p.  691. 

Whilst  the  results  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  Grignard 
action  to  /-bornyl  pyruvate  are,  considered  by  themselves,  not  of  much 
interest  as  typical  examples  of  asymmetric  syntheses  owing  to  the 
feeble  optical  activity  of  the  resulting  substituted  glycoUic  acids,  they 
are  in  striking  uniformity  with  the  results  quoted  in  the  former  paper 
(loc,  cit.)j  and  bear  out  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  influences  of  mass 
and  other  factors,  to  which  attention  has  just  been  drawn.  For 
example,  the  mixture  of  d-  and  ^atrolactinic  acids,  resulting  from  the 
action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  ^bornyl  benzoylformate,  is 
much  less  leevorotatory  than  the  ,  mixture  resulting  from  /-mentbyl 
benzoylformate  and  magnesium  methyl  iodide :  a  similar  effect  of  the 
^bornyl  as  contrasted  with  the  Z-menthyl  group  is  seen  when  the 
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691 


l-CE. 


ZCH, 


Ester. 


CO'CO./CjoH,7 


CO'COs-CioHiB 


Magnesium  alkyl  I 
halide.  i 


CaH.-Mg-I 

CeH,-Mg-Br 
a-CioH/Mg-Br 
wo-C^H^'Mg-I 
a-CioH^-Mg-Br 


Acid  mixture. 


<^H 


CH, 


>C 


Sign  of 
rotation. 


Dextro 


L»vo 
Dextro 


action  of  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  on  ^menthyl  pyruvate  and 
^bornyl  pyruvate  is  contrasted.  We  should  expect  that  the  mixture 
of  atrolactinic  acids  obtained  from  ^bornyl  pyruvate  would  be  much 
less  dextrorotatory  than  that  obtained  from  ^-menthyl  [pyruvate,  and 
this  on  experiment  was  found  to  be  the  case.  Again,  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  mass  of  the  hydrocarbon  group  in  the  magnesium  alkyl 
(or  aryl)  halide  in  the  actions  on  /-bornyl  benzoylformate  is  to  cause 
a  change  in  sign  from  Isevo-  to  dextro-rotation.  A  similar  effect  is 
found  with  ^bornyl  pyruvate ;  whilst  dextrorotatory  acid  mixtures  are 
obtained  by  the  application  of  magnesium  ethyl  iodide,  magnesium 
isobutyl  iodide  and  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  respectively,  the  sign 
of  the  acid  mixture  changes  from  dextro  to  Isevo  when  magoesium 
a-naphthyl  bromide  is  employed. 

The  results  obtained  with  ^menthyl  pyruvate  are  also  in  harmony 
with  the  previous  observations.  The  acid  mixture  obtaiued  by  the  action 
of  magnesium  uobutyl  iodide  on  /-menthyl  pyruvate  was,  as  was  ex- 
pected, slightly  dextrorotatory,  whilst  the  influence  of  the  heavier  a- 
naphthyl  group  is  seen  by  the  marked  dextrorotation  of  the  acid 
mixture,  resulting  from  the  action  *of  magnesium  a-naphthyl  bromide 
on  ^-menthyl  pyruvate. 

EXPEBIMBNTAL. 

Pyruvic  acid  was  heated  with  three  times  its  weight  of  /-borneol  for 
ten  hours  at  100^,  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  having  been 
passed  at  intervals  of  three  hours  into  the  mixture.  After  the 
product  had  been  washed  with  water  several  times,  it  was  submitted 
to  distillation  in  steam  in  order  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  borneol. 
The  residual  oil  was  washed  with  very  dilute  sodium  carbonate, 
and  its  ethereal  solution  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate. 
Alter  expulsion  of  the  ether,  the  borneol  was  separated  from  the  ester 
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by  allo^ving  the  mixture  to  rise  almost  to  the  boiling  point  under 
diminished  pressure,  when  the  borneol  sublimed  and  was  removed  from 
time  to  time  from  the  side-tube  of  the  distilling  flask.  The  removal 
of  the  last  traces  of  borneol  in  this  manner  is  a  tedious  process,  but 
presents  no  difficulty. 

I'Bomyl  pyruvate,  CR^*CO'00^*QiqH.^p  is  a  colourless  oil  and  boils 
at  143 — 144°  under  18  mm.  pressure. 

0-1473  gave  0-3760  OOg  and  0-1212  Kfi.    C-  69-6  ;  H  =  9-2. 
CigHgoOj  requires  C  =  696  ;  H  =  90  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  its  specific  rotation  gave  the  result :  Z « 1 , 
d  19-974°  1-0467,  aff^"- 54-82%  [a]?*'-52-4° 

Reduction  of  l-Bornyl  Pyruvate.     The  Asymmetric  Synthesis  of  l-Lactie 

Acid. 

A  solution  of  12*5  grams  of  Z-bomyl  pyruvate  in  60  c.c.  of  moist 
ether  was  added  to  an  excess  of  aluminium  amalgam.  A  vigorous 
evolution  of  hydrogen  quickly  took  place.  More  ether  and  a  little 
water  were  added  from  day  to  day  during  four  days.  The  ethereal 
solution  was  drained  off  and  the  residue  washed  with  ether.  The  oil, 
resulting  from  the  ethereal  solution,  was  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
6*5  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  70  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  remain  overnight  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  To  ensure 
complete  saponification,  the  liquid  was  then  boiled  for  one  hour  under  a 
reflux  condenser.  The  methyl  alcohol  was  expelled,  water  added,  and 
the  precipitated  borneol  draioed  off.  The  filtrate,  which  was  strongly 
alkaline  to  litmus,  was  acidified  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  made  faintly  alkaline  by  potassium  hydroxide,  since  it  was 
desirable  that,  during  the  subsequent  prolonged  evaporation,  the 
solution  should  not  be  too  stroogly  alkaline ;  the  presence  of  a  large 
excess  of  alkali  might  tend  to  racemise  any  active  potassium  lactate 
present,  although  this  racemising  effect  of  alkali  on  active  potassium 
lactate  is  slight  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1373  ;  compare  also  Godchot  and 
Jungfleisch,  Compt.  rend.,  1905,  140,  719).  The  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  salt  was  then  extracted  with  ether  and  decolorised  by  being 
heated  on  the  water- bath  for  several  hours  with  animal  charcoal.  By 
this  treatment  the  borneol  was  completely  removed.  The  solution  was 
then  filtered  and  sterilised.  The  polarimetric  determination,  made  two 
days  later,  showed  that  the  solution  was  dextrorotatory,  28  c.c.  in  a 
4-dcm.  tube  giving  a^  +  0*44°.  The  solution  was  then  concentrated 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  in  excess  as  indicated  by  Congo  red 
paper;  the  precipitated  potassium  sulphate  was  removed,  and  the 
filtratCi  when  made  up  to  28  c.c.  and  examined  in  a  4-dcm.  tube» 
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proved  to  be  laavorotatory,  giving  a^  —017°  The  lactic  acid  present 
in  this  solution  was  then  extracted  with  ether  by  aid  of  a  continuous 
extraction  apparatus,  the  ether  was  expelled  and  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  resulting  syrup  neutralised  by  the  exact  amount  of  lithium 
carbonate.  The  aqueous  solution  of  lithium  salt,  after  evaporation  on 
the  water-bath  for  one  hour,  measured  30  c.c.  j  it  was  dextrorotatory, 
28 CO.  of  it  in  a  4-dcm.  tube  giving  a^  +  0*22°.  The  concentration 
of  the  solution  as  estimated  by  withdrawing  an  aliquot  portion* 
evaporating  off  the  water  and  drying  the  residue  at  100°  until 
constant  in  weight  was  13*46. 

A  portion  of  the  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue 
on  analysis  shown  to  consist  of  lithium  lactate. 

0-3892,  dried  at  120—125°,  gave  0*2206  LigSO^.     Li -7-24. 
OjHgOgLi  requires  Li  =  7*32  per  cent. 

The  specific  rotation  of  the  mixture  of  lithium  d-  and  lactates 
prepared  in  the  manner  indicated  is  +  0*4°  at  20°,  whereas  the  value 
for  the  pure  active  lithium  lactate  as  deduced  from  Furdie  and 
Walker's  determinations  (Trans.,  1895,  67,  616)  is  120°  for  an 
iV-solution  at  about  10° 

In  the  asymmetric  synthesis  described,  the  necessary  precautions 
were  taken  to  ensure  that  the  rotations  observed  were  not  due  to  a 
resolution  of  I-  bomyl  c^-lactate  by  fractional  saponification  or  to  a 
resolution  of  potassium  r-lactate  by  the  growth  of  micro-organisms. 

Action  of  Magnesium  Alkyl  {or  Aryl)  Halides  on  l-Bomyl 
Pyruvate. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  ethyl  iodide  (1^  mol.)  in  25  c.c.  of  ether 
was  added  by  means  of  a  siphon  within  an  interval  of  forty-five 
minutes  to  a  solution  of  10  grams  (1  mol.)  of  /-bomyl  pyruvate  in  30 
c.c.  of  ether.  The  saponification  of  the  oil,  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  product  resulting  from  the  Grignard  action  by  ice  and  mineral 
acid,  was  conducted  with  a  solution  of  5  grams  of  potassium  hydr- 
oxide in  100  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol.  The  ethyl  alcohol  and  borneol 
were  removed  as  pteviously  described  (this  vol.,  p.  374),  and  the  acid, 
obtained  from  the  potassium  salt,  decolorised  in  aqueous  solution.  A 
crop  of  inactive  acid  was  separated,  and  the  filtrate  proved  to  be  feebly 
dextrorotatory,  giving  a^  +  0*06°  in  a  2-dcm.  tube. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  Mobutyl  iodide  (2^  mol.)  in  30  c.c.  of 
ether  was  added  within  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes  to  a  solution 
of  10  grams  (1  mol.)  of  M)ornyl  pyruvate  in  30  c.c.  of  ether.  The 
saponification  of  the  ester  mixture,  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  was 
conducted   by  allowing  it  to  remain  for  two  hours  at  the  ordinary 
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temperatare  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  5*4  grams  of  potassiam 
hydroxide  in  100  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  then  boiling  for  one  hour 
with  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  water.  The  ethyl  alcohol  and  borneol 
were  removed,  and  the  acid,  obtained  from  the  potassium  fait  by 
acidification  and  extraction  with  ether,  was  converted  into  barium 
salt ;  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter,  when  decolorised,  proved  to 
be  dextrorotatory,  the  observed  rotation  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  being  only 
ao  +  O'lO^.  The  concentration  of  this  solution  as  estimated  by  with- 
drawing an  aliquot  portion,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  then  heating 
at  130°  until  constant  in  weight,  was  6*47.  An  estimation  of  barium 
gave  Baa 38*2  per  cent.,  a  value  which  indicated  that  some  barium 
pyruvate  was  present  in  the  solution  together  with  the  barium  methyl- 
ifobutylglycollate. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  (1^  mol.)  in  25  c.c.  of 
ether  was  added  drop  by  drop  within  an  interval  of  seventy  minutes 
to  a  solution  of  10  grams  (1  mol.)  of  Z-boroyl  pyruvate  in  30  c.c.  of 
.ether.  After  a  night,  the  product  was  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  and 
decomposed  by  the  successive  addition  of  crushed  ice  and  dilute 
mineral  acid.  The  oil,  resulting  from  the  ethereal  solution,  was  allowed 
to  remain  for  two  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  contact  with  a 
solution  of  4*9  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  100  c.c.  of  ethyl 
alcohol,  and,  after  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  water,  the  solution  was 
boiled  for  one  hour.  After  the  removal  of  the  ethyl  alcohol  and 
borneol,  the  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  salt  could  not  be  sufficiently 
decolorised  to  permit  of  accurate  polariihetric  observation.  It  was 
accordingly  acidified  by  mineral  acid  and  the  solution  extracted  with 
ether.  The  resulting  atrolactinic  acid  was  partially  decolorised  in 
aqueous  solution  and  then  converted  into  barium  salt  by  boiling  with 
an  excess  of  barium  carbonate.  The  filtrate  (15  c.c.)  was  slightly 
but  distinctly  dextrorotatory,  giving  ajy  +  0*08°  in  a  2-dcm.  tube. 

This  slight  dextrorotation  was  confirmed  by  a  second  experiment, 
where  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  2^ 
mols.  to  1  mol.  of  ester. 

A  solution^of  magnesium  a-naphthyl  bromide  (2^  mol.)  in  50  c.c.  of 
ether  was  added  within  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes  to  a  solution  of  10 
grams  (1  moL)  of  /-bornyl  pyruvate  in  30  c.c.  of  ether.  The  action 
was  vigorous.  After  remaining  at  the  laboratory  temperature  over- 
night, the  product  was  decomposed  by  ice  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  oil,  resulting  from  the  ethereal  solution,  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion in  steam  in  order  to  remove  naphthalene.  The  residue  in  the  dis- 
tilling flask  was  extracted  with  ether,  the  ether  expelled  and  the  oil 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  6  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  100  c.o.  of 
ethyl  alcohol  After  two  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  solu- 
tion was  boiled  for  one  hour.     The  ethyl  alcohol  and  borneol  were  then 
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removed  in  the  customary  manner.  The  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
salt,  which  was  rather  highly  coloured,  was  decomposed  by  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid,  resulting  from  the  extraction  with  ether, 
was  directly  converted  into  barium  salt  by  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  15  grams  of  crystallised  barium  hydroxide  in  100  c.c.  of  water.  The 
excess  of  barium  hydroxide  was  removed  by  carbon  dioxide,  and,  when 
the  solution  had  been  filtered  off  from  barium  carbonate,  it  was 
decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  This  method  was  found  to  be  a  con- 
venient one  for  obtaining  a  solution  sufficiently  colourless  for  accurate 
polarimetric  observation.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  decolorise  the 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  salt  directly  resulting  from  the  saponi- 
fication, nor  can  the  acid,  obtained  from  the  potassium  salt,  be  itself 
conveniently  decolorised.  The  aqueous  solution  of  barium  salt  was  con- 
centrated to  32  C.C.,  of  which  15  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  gave  ao  -0*14°. 
The  concentration  of  this  solution,  as  estimated  for  anhydrous  salt,  was 
7*54.  An  estimation  of  barium  gave  Ba  =  31  '3  per  cent.,  a  result  which 
indicated  that  the  interaction  between  the  magnesium  a-naphthyl 
bromide  and  Z-bornyl  pyruvate  had  been  incomplete. 

A  second  experiment  yielded  a  similar  result,  a  Isevorotatory  acid 
mixture  again  being  obtained.  As  a  product  from  this  experiment,  t- 
a-naphthylmethylglycollic  acid  was  isolated ;  when  crystallised  from 
benzene  and  then  dried  at  100^  it  melted  at  138—139°,  whereas 
Grignard  {Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  1902,  [vii],  27,  548)  gives  143°. 

Action  of  Magnesium  iaoBiUyl  Iodide  on  \-Menthyl  Pyruvate. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  Mobutyl  iodide  (2|  mol.)  in  30  c.c.  of  ether 
was  added  within  an  interval  of  tliirty  minutes  to  a  solution  of  10 
grams  (1  mol;)  of  ^menthyl  pyruvate  in  30  c.c.  of  ether.  The  product 
was  treated  as  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  experiment  with  U 
bornyl  pyruvate.  The  barium  salt  obtained  (21  c.c.)  was  dextro- 
rotatory, 14  cc.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  giving  a]>  +  0'13°.  The  concentra- 
tion of  this  solution,  as  estimated  for  anhydrous  salt,  was  4*85.  The 
anhydrous  salt  contained  40*4  per  cent,  of  barium,  a  result  which 
indicated  the  presence  of  barium  pyruvate  in  the  solution. 

Action  of  Magnesium  a-Naphthyl  Bromide  on  l-Menthyl  Pyruvate. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  a-naphthyl  bromide  (2^  moL)  in  25  cc.  of 
ether  was  added  within  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes  to  a  solution  of 
10  grams  (1  mol.)  of  2-menthyl  pyruvate  in  30  c.c.  of  ether.  The 
action  was  vigorous.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the  product  was 
decomposed  and  the  naphthalene  removed  as  described  for  the  corre- 
sponding experiment  with  the  bornyl  ester.    The  ester  mixture  was 
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dissolved  in  a  solution  of  5*2  grains  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  100  c.c. 
of  ethyl  alcohol,  the  solution  allowed  to  remain  for  two  hours  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  then  boiled  for  one  hour.  The  ethyl  alcohol 
and  menthol  were  then  removed  by  the  usual  method.  The  acid, 
obtained  by  acidifying  the  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  salt  and 
extracting  with  ether,  was  converted  into  barium  salt  by  the  addition 
of  baryta  water,  the  excess  of  which  was  removed  by  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  resulting  barium  salt  decolorised  by  charcoal.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  barium  salt  was  concentrated  to  a  bulk  of  22  cc,  of  which 
16  cc.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  gave  a^*  +  0*89^  The  concentration  of  this 
solution  as  determined  by  withdrawing  an  aliquot  portion,  evaporating 
off  the  water  and  drying  the  residue  at  130°  was  6*43. 

The  authors  desire  to  thank  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the 
Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  this  research. 

Thb  Uniyxrsitt,  Birkbecx  Collkqb, 

BiBMiNOHAM.  London,  E.G. 


LXXIV. — Aromatic  Sulphonium  Bases. 

By  Samuel  Smiles  and  Bobert  Le  Bossignol. 

It  is  well  known  that  neither  purely  aromatic  nor  mixed  fatty  aromatic 
sulphonium  bases  can  be  obtained  by  the  usual  method  which  applies 
in  the  aliphatic  series,  namely,  the  direct  union  of  a  sulphide  with  a 
halogen  derivative.  Hence  the  statement  has  been  made  (Meyer 
and  Jacobson,  Lehrhuch  der  Organiache  Chemie,  vol.  II,  p.  130; 
Kehrmann  and  Duttenhofer,  Ber,,  1905,  38,  4197)  that  aromatic 
sulphonium  bases  do  not  exist,  but  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked that  Michaelis  and  Godchaux  formerly  {Ber,,  1891,  24,  757) 
obtained  a  substance  of  this  class  by  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on 
mercury  dimethylaniline.  The  present  paper  contains  an  account  of 
three  methods  by  which  purely  aromatic  sulphonium  derivatives  may 
be  easily  prepared.  We  have  already  stated  in  a  preliminary  com- 
munication to  the  Society  {Proe.,  1906,  22,  24)  that  whilst  our  experi- 
ments were  nearing  completion  Kehnnann  and  Duttenhofer  published 
an  account  {loc,  cU.)  of  a  research  in  which  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing mixed  fatty  aromatic  sulphonium  salts  by  the  action  of  methyl 
sulphate  on  aromatic  sulphides. 
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The  Action  of  Thionyl  GUaride  on  Phenetole, 

When  attempting  to  prepare  phenetyl  sulphoxide  by  adding 
aluminium  chloride  to  a  mixture  of  thionyl  chloride  and  phenetole,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  product  of  the  reaction  did  not  contain  the 
required  sulphoxide,  but  consisted  almost  entirely  of  another  substance 
which  was  found  to  be  triphenetylsulphonium  chloride.  On  making 
further  experiments,  it  was  found  that  (1)  sometimes  a  small  quantity 
of  phenetyl  sulphoxide  was  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  (2)  that 
even  when  carefully  dried  materials  were  employed  a  considerable 
amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  was  evolved,  especially  towards  the  end 
of  the  reaction.  These  facts  furnished  a  clue  to  the  course  of  the 
reaction. 

We  have  been  able  to  show  that  phenetyl  sulphoxide  is  formed  as 
the  primary  product  which  condenses  in  presence  of  the  excess  of 
thionyl  chloride  with  another  molecule  of  phenetole,  yielding  the 
sulphonium  salt.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  sulph- 
oxide condenses  directly  with  the  phenetole,  thus : 

probably  not,  for  the  aromatic  sulphoxides  are  weak  bases,  and  would 
exist  in  the  mixture  as  hydrochlorides  owing  to  the  large  excess  of  the 
mineral  acid  present.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  phenyl- 
sulphoxide  forms  a  platinichloride  and  a  hydrochloride,  phenetyl 
sulphoxide  also  forms  a  hydrochloride ;  the  latter  salts  are  not  crystal- 
line and  are  exceedingly  unstable ;  we  therefore  have  been  unable  to 
analyse  them,  but  from  analogy  with  the  aliphatic  sulphoxides  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  are  formed  from  one  molecule  of  the  base  and 
one  of  acid,  and  may  be  written  as  Ar2S(0H)'Cl.  The  nitrate  of 
methyl  sulphoxide  has  been  isolated  (Saytzefi^  Annalen,  1867,  144, 
148),  and  corresponds  to  the  structure  (CH3)3SO,HN08.  It  is  highly 
probable  therefore  that  the  sulphoxide  when  produced  during  the 
reaction  forms  a  hydrochloride,  or  perhaps  unites  with  the  aluminium 
chloride,  forming  a  double  salt.  The  sulphonium  salt  must  therefore 
be  formed  by  condensation  of  the  hydrochloride  or  aluminium  chloride 
double  salt  with  the  excess  of  phenetole,  the  water  which  is  eliminated 
decomposing  part  of  the  thionyl  chloride  present.  The  whole  reaction 
may  then  be  formulated  as  follows  : 

I.  2C2H5-0-CeH5  +  SOClj  =  2HC1  +  80(C^H^'0'C^U^)^, 
11.  SO(CeH^-0-C2H5)2  +  UCl  =  {C^lI^*0'C^n^)^Cl'On, 
III.  {G^lI^^O'C^K^)^8ChOB.  +  CeH^-O-OgHg  +  SOClg  = 

SOg  +  2Ha  +  (CeH^-0-C2Hj)8SCl. 

It  foUows  from  this  explanation  of  the  reaction  that  a  mixture  of 
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phenetole  and  thionyl  chloride  in  the  proportion  of  3  molecules  of  the 
former  to  2  molecules  of  the  latter  should  yield  on  treatment  with 
aluminium  chloride  almost  exclusively  the  sulphonium  chloride.  In 
practice,  we  have  found  that  an  almost  theoretical  yield  is  obtained 
under  these  conditions. 

Furthermore,  by  avoiding  any  excess  of  the  condensing  agent,  it 
should  be  possible  to  improve  the  yield  of  sulphoxide ;  this  also  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  by  slowly  adding  1  molecular  proportion  of 
thionyl  chloride  to  two  such  proportions  of  phenetole  mixed  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  aluminium  chloride.  With  these  precautions  the 
yield  of  sulphoxide  is  raised  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  and  it 
probably  could  be  improved  still  further  if  the  acid  chloride  could  be 
made  to  react  moi'e  rapidly  with  the  phenetole ;  as  it  is,  the  action 
does  not  seem  to  be  instantaneous,  and  the  sulphoxide  at  first  produced 
finds  itself  in  presence  of  excess  of  thionyl  chloride  and  phenetole,  and 
consequently  undergoes  further  condensation  to  the  sulphonium  salt. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  aluminium  chloride  also  can  bring  about 
the  condensation  of  sulphoxide  with  phenetole,  but  the  action  is  not 
nearly  so  rapid  or  complete  as  with  thionyl  chlonde. 

The  action  of  thionyl  chloride  and  phenetole  has  already  been 
studied  by  Loth  and  Michaelis  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  2543),  but  under 
somewhat  different  conditions.  These  investigators  added  aluminium 
chloride  to  an  approximately  equimolecular  mixture  of  phenetole  and 
thionyl  chloride,  and  when  the  violent  reaction  was  over  they  diluted  tlie 
mixture  with  dry  ether,  and  finally  warmed  the  solution  on  the  water- 
bath  to  complete  the  reaction.  Under  these  conditions,  a  moderate 
yield  of  thiophenetole  was  obtained.  This  result,  however,  is  not 
surprising,  for  Loth  and  Michaelis  also  showed  (loc.  cit,  p.  2547)  that 
thionyl  chloride  on  being  warmed  with  phenyl  sulphoxide  reduces 
that  substance  to  a  sulphide ;  thus,  it  would  seem  that  any  phenetyl 
sulphoxide  produced  in  the  above  rea<;tion  would  also  be  reduced  by 
the  excess  of  thionyl  chloride  present. 

Similarly,  Tassinari  (GazzettOy  1890,  20,  362)  obtained  hydroxy- 
phenyl  sulphide  together  with  other  substances  containing  sulphur  and 
halogen  by  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  phenol.  In  our  experi- 
ments, where  the  temperature  seems  to  have  been  lower  and  other 
conditions  different  to  those  adopted  by  Loth  and  Michaelis,  we  have 
only  jnet  with  very  small  quantities  of  thiophenetole. 

By  oxidising  their  thiophenetole.  Loth  and  Michaelis  {lac,  cU.)  also 
prepared  phenetyl  sulphoxide,  and  the  product,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  the  same  as  that  obtained  directly  from  thionyl  chloride  and 
phenetole. 

The  phenetyl  sulphoxide  produced  in  these  reactions  must  be 
considered  to  be  the  dipara-derivative,  for  when  oxidised  it  yields  a 
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sulphone,  (CgH4*0'C2H5)2S02,  which  is  identical  with  the  substance 
produced  by  alkylation  of  jtKlihydroxydiphenylsulphone, 

S0(C,H,.0H)2 
(Annaheim,  ArmcUen,  1874,  172,  36). 

When  preparing  large  quantities  of  the  sulphonium  chloride  we 
found  that  sometimes  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  chlorides  was  formed  : 
one  of  these  can  be  obtained  crystalline,  the  other,  in  spite  of  much 
experiment,  has  remained  an  oil.  We  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
the  exact  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  oily  chloride ; 
in  most  experiments  it  formed  by  far  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
sulphonium  chloride. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  the  solid  triphenetylsulphonium  salt  may  be 
prepared  from  p-phenety\  sulphoxide  and  phenetole ;  it  therefore  must 
contain  at  least  two  ^phenetyl  groups,  and  we  incline  to  the  view  that 
it  is  the  tripara-derivative  on  account  of  its  relatively  high  melting 
point  compared  to  the  liquid  isomeride,  which  would  be  the  orthodi- 
para-compound. 

The  salts  of  the  aromatic  sulphonium  bases  which  we  have  examined 
seem  to  be  very  much  more  stable  than  Kehrmann's  mixed  fatty 
aromatic  sulphonium  derivatives  {loc,  cit). 

Grenerally  speaking,  they  resemble  both  in  chemical  and  physical 
properties  the  analogous  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  series.  In 
solution  they  behave  as  ordinary  salts  and  are  ionised ;  for  example, 
silver  nitrate  precipitates  the  chloride  of  that  metal  from  solutions  of 
the  chlorides,  and  barium  chloride  yields  barium  sulphate  from  the 
,  sulphonium  sulphates.  The  hydroxides  have  not  been  isolated  in  the 
free  condition,  but  their  solutions  may  be  obtained  by  treating 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  chlorides  with  silver  oxide.  These  solutions 
show  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus. 

When  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  treated  with  potassium 
permanganate  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  these  substances  remain 
unattacked. 

When  heated,  the  chlorides  readily  break  up  into  substances 
containing  chlorine  and  sulphur,  which  have  not  been  closely 
investigated. 

The  salts  of  the  aromatic  sulphonium  bases,  which  contain  different 
hydrocarbon  radicles,  are  not  easily  obtained  crystalline,  and  are 
hygroscopic  like  the  similar  fatty  derivatives.  The  platinichlorides 
are  crystalline  substances,  sparingly  soluble  in  most  organic  media, 
and  are  more  readily  purified  than  the  simple  salts ;  we  have  therefore 
in  some  cases  employed  them  for  analysis  and  characterisation  of  the 
various  bases. 
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Sulphonium  Base  from  a  Stdphinic  Acid. 

The  further  study  of  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  phenetole  has 
led  to  other  methods  of  preparing  these  aromatic  sulphonium  bases. 
The  reaction  SOCI2  +  SCgHg-O-CgHg  =»  HCl  +  H^O  +  (C2H5-0-C^H^)jSCl, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  replacement  of  three  hydroxyl  groups  in  the 
theoretical  ortho-sulphurous  acid  by  aromatic  nuclei.  This  may  take 
place  in  three  distinct  stages. 

1.  The  change  of  sulphurous  acid  to  a  sulphinic  acid  : 

S(OH)^+  CeH,-0-C,H5  =  H^O  +  C,H,-0-C,H,-S(0H)3. 

2.  The  change  of  sulphinic  acid  to  sulphoxide  : 
C,H5-0-C,H,-S(OH),«+C,Hj-0-C,H,=H,0+(CjH,-0-C,H,)^(OH)3. 

3.  The  change  of  sulphoxide  to  sulphonium  base : 
(C2H.-0-C,H,)2S(OH)2»+CeH5-0-C2H,=H30+(C,H,-0-C«H,),S-OH. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  it  has  been  shown  that  by  the  aid  of 
thionyl  chloride  and  aluminium  chloride  it  is  possible  to  carry  out 
these  three  successive  reactions  in  one  operation  and  also  that 
by  using  certain  precautions  it  is  possible  to  stop  the  reaction 
at  the  end  of  the  second  stage.  With  phenetole  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  suspending  the  reaction  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage, 
where  ethoxybenzenesulphinic  acid  should  be  produced,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  Michaelis  (Annalenf  '1900,  310,  137) 
has  obtained  dimethylanilinesulphinic  acid  from  thionyl  chloride  and 
dimethylaniline. 

We  have,  however,  been  able  to  show  that  a  sulphinic  acid  may  be 
changed  to  a  sulphoxide  or  sulphonium  base  at  will  according  as  one  or 
two  molecular  proportions  of  phenetole  are  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
reaction.  Thus,  when  ji7-ethoxybenzenesulphinic  acid  is  mixed  with  one 
molecular  proportion  of  phenetole  and  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  the  />-phenetyl  sulphoxide  mentioned  above  is  produced;  the 
yield,  however,  is  very  poor,  for  the  sulphoxide  and  sulphinic  acid  are 
both  easily  altered  to  other  condensation  products  by  the  strong  acid. 
With  two  molecules  of  phenetole  an  excellent  yield  of  the  sulphonium 
salt  is  obtained.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  benzenesulphinic  acid 
undergoes  these  changes,  but  only  the  final  product  of  the  reaction, 
namely,  phenyldiphenetylsulphonium,  has  been  isolated. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  these  reactions,  where  strong  mineral  acid 
is  present,  the  sulphinic  acid  reacts  in  the  hydroxylic  form  R-SO'OH, 

*  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  gulphipic  acid  and  sulphoxide  have  been  written 
in  the  theoretical  oitbo-fonns, 
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and  not,  as  in  the  presence  of  alkalis,  in  the  sulphone  form  R'SOg'H. 
We  thus  have  further  evidence  of  the  desmotropy  of  the  sulphinic 
acids. 

Sidphonium  Bcue/rom  a  Sulpfioxide 

The  third  stage  in  the  replacement  of  hydroxyl  in  sulphurous  acid, 
that  is,  the  change  of  sulphoxide  to  sulphonium  base,  has  also  been 
carried  out.  p-Phenetyl  sulphoxide  condenses  rapidly  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  with  phenetole,  in  presence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  triphenetylsulphonium  sulphate.  Also  phenyl  sulphoxide, 
when  warmed  with  phosphoric  oxide  and  phenetole  on  the  water-bath, 
yields  diphenylphenetylsulphonium  phosphate.  It  is  most  convenient  to 
represent  these  reactions  as  taking  place  between  phenetole  and  a  salt 
of  the  sulphoxide,  thus  : 

(CeH5),S<^^  +  C,H5-O.C,H5  =  (CeHj),S<J^«"0'^«^*  +  H,0. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  phenetyl  sulphoxide  and  p-ethoxy- 
benzenesulphinic  acid  give  when  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  an  intense  Prussian  blue  colour,  which  changes  especially  rapidly 
vdth  the  sulphinic  acid  into  a  deep  green. 

Since  neither  phenyl  sulphoxide  nor  benzenesulphinic  acid  gives  any 
coloration  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  would  seem  that  this  reaction 

•~S*C  TI  "O'P  TT  (n\ 

is  characteristic  of  the  grouping     U    *    *         *  . 

The  final  green  colour  of  the  mixture  is  due  to  complex  sulphonium 
bases.  This  colour  reaction  is  especially  useful,  since  it  enables  the 
change  of  sulphoxide  to  sulphoniimi  base  to  be  easily  followed.  When 
phenetole  is  slowly  added  to  a  solution  of  phenetyl  sulphoxide  in 
sulphuric  acid,  the  colour  of  the  latter  is  gradually  discharged  and 
vanishes  when  molecular  proportions  of  the  reagents  are  present ;  the 
solution  then  contains  triphenetylsulphonium  sulphate,  a  substance 
which  gives  colourless  solutions  in  sulphuric  acid.  Again,  if  the 
colourless  solution  of  benzenesulphinic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  be 
gradually  mixed  with  two  molecular  proportions  of  phenetole,  the 
liquid  at  first  assumes  an  intense  blue  colour,  showing  the  presence  of 
the  sulphoxide,  CgHg-SO-C^H^-O'CjHg,  and  then,  when  all  the 
^phenetole-  has  been  added,  becomes  colourless  and  contains  the 
diphenetylphenylsulphonium  sulphate.  In  practice  it  usually  requires 
slightly  more  than  the  theoretical  amount  of  phenetole  to  discharge  the 
colour  completely  ;  this  seems  probably  due  to  partial  sulphonation  of 
the  phenetole  before  condensation  has  taken  place. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  triphenol- 
sulphonium  chloride  is  colourless  in  distinction  to  the  corresponding 
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compound,*  aurin.     This  relation  will  be  readily  understood  if  it  be 
assumed  that  aurin  contains  a  quinonoid  structure, 

(CeH,.OH),C:C,H,:0; 
the  sulphur  compound,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly  exists  in  the 
sulphonium  form,  indeed  the  quinonoid  structure  in  such  a  substance, 
(CflH^0H)/S:CjH4:0,  would  undoubtedly  be  unstable. 

To  summarise  the  results  of  our  experiments,  it  can  be  said  that 
these  aromatic  sulphonium  bases  may  be  prepared  by  three  methods 
from  phenetole  and  thionyl  chloride,  and  from  a  sulphinic  acid  or  a 
sulphoxide  with  phenetole.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  reactions 
have  only  been  carried  out  with  phenyl  and  phenetyl  derivatives ; 
how  far  they  may  be  extended  to  other  substances  has  not  been 
determined,  but  preliminary  experiments  have  given  indications  that 
they  may  be  applied  to  most  phenols,  their  ethers,  and  to  many  amino- 
compounds. 

In  their  general  physical  and  chemical  properties  these  substances 
resemble  the  aliphatic  sulphonium  derivatives,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iodonium  bases,  the  presence  of  the  aromatic 
groups  does  not  destroy  the  basic  function  of  the  nuclear  atom.  At 
present  sulphur  is  the  only  element  known  which  gives  rise  to  bases  of 
the  ammonium  type  containing  entirely  either  fatty  or  aromatic 
groups. 

Experimental. 

(PPP  '^yTHphenetylsvlphonium,  {Q^^^O^C^^)^, 

(1 )  From  Thionyl  Chloride  and  Phenetole. — Two  molecular  proportions 
of  thionyl  chloride  and  three  of  phenetole  are  mixed  together  in 
a  flask  cooled  in  ice-water.  Powdered  aluminium  chloride  is  then 
added  in  portions  to  the  mixture,  the  flask  being  continually  shaken 
until  renewed  addition  causes  no  fresh  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  amount  of  aluminium  chloride  required  is  about  equal  in  weight  to 
the  thionyl  chloride  used.  To  complete  the  reaction,  the  mixture  is 
warmed  gently  on  the  water-bath.  After  being  set  aside  to  cool,  the 
contents  of  the  flask  are  decomposed  with  ice-water,  when  the  impure 
sulphonium  chloride  separates  as  a  viscid,  oily  layer,  which  is  extracted 
with  warm  carbon  disulphide  or  ether  to  remove  any  phenetyl  sulph- 
oxide or  unchanged  phenetole.  The  now  purified  sulphonium  base 
(usually  obtained  in  80  per  cent,  yield)  is  oily  and  occasionally  very 
troublesome  to  crystallise,  especially  if  it  contain  the  isomeric 
substance  described  below.  The  method  which  generally  succeeds  the 
best  is  to  dissolve  the  chloride  in  alcohol  and  gradually  to  add  ether 
until  a  faint  cloudiness  appears;  the  solution  is  then  set  aside  for 

*  Michaelis  and  Godchaux  found  a  similar  relation  between  their  hezamethyltri- 
aminotriphenylsulphonium  chloride  and  '*  methyl-violet "  {loc  cU,). 
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some  days,  when  the  substance  crystallises  out  in  large,  colourless 
prisms  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  Generally,  however,  if  the  oily  product 
is  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  it 'crystallises  almost  completely.  When 
once  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state,  triphenetylsulphonium  chloride 
can  be  readily  recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate  or  water,  in  both  of 
which  media  it  is  sparingly  soluble.  It  is,  moreover,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether  and  carbon  disulphide.  These  crystals 
contain  water  of  crystallisation,  part  of  which  is  very  readily  lost  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  as  the  following  numbers  show : 

0-4317  (air-dried  sample)  lost  0-0383  H^O  at  110^.     HjO  =  9-8. 
0-4543  (vacuum-dried  sample)  lost  0-0388  HjO  at  110°.     HgO  =  8*5. 

Cj4H2^08SCl,3H20  requires  H^O  «  IM  per  cent. 

Cz^B.^0^^Cly2B.fi      „        H20«7-7 

When  the   crystalline   chloride   is   dried   at  110°,  the   anhydrous 
chloride  is  obtained  as  a  viscous  oil,  which,  on  cooling,  sets  to  a  brittle 


In  contact  with  water,  the  anhydrous  chloride  rapidly  crystallises. 
The  following  analyses  of  the  anhydrous  substance  were  made  : 

0-2581  gave  00762  AgCl.  CI  -  7-98. 
0-3247  „  0-0998  AgCl.  01  =  8-31. 
0-2892     „     0-1637  BaSO^.     S  =  7-82. 

0-2237     „     0-5452  COj  and  01276  HjO.     C  =  6649  ;  H  =  6-39. 
Cj^Hj^OjSCl  requires  CI  =  8-24;    8  =  7*43;   0  =  66-89;    H  =  6-27 

per  cent. 

Solutions  of  the  hydroxide  which  are  strongly  alkaline  to  litmus 
may  be  prepared  by  shaking  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  the 
chloride  with  exceds  of  silver  oxide. 

The  platinichloride  is  deposited  as  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  by 
adding  platinichloride  to  solutions  of  the  chloride.  To  purify  the 
substance,  it  is  dissolved  in  epichlorohydrin  and  reprecipitated  there- 
from by  adding  alcohol  until  the  solution  becomes  cloudy.  The 
mixture  rapidly  sets  to  a  mass  of  yellow  leaflets,  which  are  again 
collected  and  finally  dried  in  the  air.  Triphenetylsulphonium  platini- 
chloride when  prepared  in  this  way  contains  1  molecule  of  alcohol  of 
crystallisation. 

0-2951  lost  0-0097  at  100°.     Loss  =  3-28. 
0-2626  gave  00411  Pt.     Pt=  15-6. 
(Oj4Hg^08S)2Pt01^0jHgO  requires  C2HeO  =  3-70;   Pt  =  15-6  per  cent. 

In  this  state,  the  melting  point  of  the  substance  varies  considerably 
with  the  rapidity  of  heating  ;  when  freed  from  alcohol,  the  platini- 
chloride melts  at  205—206° 
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0-2455  gave  0-0400  Pt.     Pt  =  16-29. 

(C24H,^03S)2PtClg  requires  Pt  =  16-3  per  cent. 

Triphenetylsulphonium  platinichloride  dissolves  only  sparingly  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  or  cold  alcohol,  but  is  readily  soluble  in 
epichlorohydrin. 

(2)  From  ^^-EthaxybenzenenUphinioAcidcmd  Phenetole, — 3*4  grams  of 
p-ethoxybenzenesulphinic  acid  are  made  into  a  paste  with  4*5  grams  of 
phenetole  (two  molecular  proportions)  and  the  mixture  gradually  added 
to  about  15  C.C.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  are  contained  in 
a  flask  surrounded  with  ice.  The  initial  blue  colour  of  the  mixture 
rapidly  becomes  less  intense,  and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  a  few 
drops  of  phenetole  are  added  to  complete  the  reaction,  the  colour 
fading  to  a  pale  violet.  The  whole  is  now  mixed  with  powdered  ice 
and  the  pale  brown ,  oil  which  is  deposited  is  separated,  shaken  out 
with  ether,  and  finally  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  now 
warmed  with  excess  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  barium 
hydroxide,  then,  after  being  cooled,  is  filtered  and  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid  to  remove  excess  of  barium ;  the  precipitate  is  then 
collected  and  the  filtrate  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pre- 
cipitated with  platinic  chloride. 

The  platinichloride  was  purified  as  formerly  described  ;  after  being 
dried  at  100°,  it  melted  at  205—206° 

0-3210  gave  0-0523  Pt.     Pt»  1629. 

0-2868     „     00466  Pt.     Pt=  16-25. 

01840    „     0-3223  COj  and  0-0762  KjO,     C  =  47-8 ;  H  =  4-6. 

(C24Hjy08S)2PtClg  requires  Pt  =  163 ;  C  =  481 ;  H  =  46  per  cent. 

(3)  Frofn  i^Phenetyl  Svlphoxide  and  Phenetole, — A  mixture  of  4 
grams  of  jt>-phenetyl  sulphoxide  and  2  grams  of  phenetole  is  dissolved 
in  about  6  c.c.  of  ice-cold  sulphuric  acid.  The  colour  of  the  liquid, 
which  is  at  first  a  deep  Prussian  blue,  fades  in  about  five  minutes  to  a 
pale  violet,  indicating  the  completion  of  the  reaction.  If  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  become  warm  during  the  reaction  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
add  a  small  quantity  of  phenetole  to  discharge  the  colour.  The 
sulphonium  salt  is  then  converted  into  the  platinichloride  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  to  that  described  above. 

The  triphenetylsulphonium  platinichloride  obtained  by  this  method, 
after  being  purified  and  dried  at  100°,  melted  at  204—205° 

0-2238  gave  00368  Pt.     Pt=  16-44. 

(C24H2^08S)PtCle  requires  Pt- 16*3  per  cent. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  triphenetylsulphonium  chloride  dissolves 
in  cold  sulphuric  acid  without  coloration,  but  if  the  solution  is  gently 
warmed  a  pale  violet  colour  appears  which  gradually  deepens  to  blue  j 
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on  cooling  the  solution  again,  the  colour  does  not  disappear  until  a 
small  quantity  of  phenetole  is  added.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
sulphonium  base  is  decomposed  by  warm  sulphuric  acid  into  phenetyl 
sulphoxide  and  phenetole,  the  latter  of  which  is  sulphonated,  so  that  when 
cold  the  solution  retains  the  blue  colour  owing  to  excess  of  sulphoxide 
present. 

(opp  'i)'T7Hphenetyl8tilphonium  Chloride. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  crystalline  chloride,  another  iso- 
meric chloride  is  occasionally  met  with,  which  was  obtained  by  setting 
aside  the  purified  mixture  of  sulphonium  chloride  for  about  two  months 
under  moist  ether.  The  crystalline  portion  was  then  separated  from 
the  oil  by  filtration  and  the  viscous  filtrate  converted  into  the  platini- 
chloride. 

After  several  crystallisations,  this  platinichloride,  when  dried  in  the 
steam  oven,  melted  at  117°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  epichlorohydrin  and 
crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  that  solvent  and  alcohol  in  long  needles. 

0-2201  gave  0-0355  Pt.     Pt « 1612. 

0-2489  gave  0-4355  CO,  and  0-1008  HjO.     C  =  47-7  ;  H  -  4-5. 

(C,^H2708S)2PtClg  requires  Pt  - 16-3  ;  C  =  48-1 ;  H  -  4-5  per  cent. 

THph&nolsulphanium  Chloride,  (HO -0^8:4)8801. 

This  substance  was  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  triphenetyl 
derivative  by  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  in  phenol  and  aluminium 
chloride.  The  sulphonium  chloride  could  not  be  obtained  crystalline  ; 
when  dried  under  diminished  pressure  it  solidified  to  a  brittle  glass 
which  is  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
sparingly  so  in  hot  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Tribenzoyloxyphenyl- 
sulphonium  chloride  was  prepared  and  converted  into  the  platinichloride. 
The  latter  forms  a  pale  yellow,  crystalline  powder  which  melts  at 
168—170°. 

0-2255  gave  00262  Pt.     Pt  - 1 1  -54. 

0-3121     „     0-6452  00,  and  0-0935  H^O.     0  =  56-4  ;  H  =  3-3. 

(08oH,70gS)2Pt01g  requires  Pt  =  1 1  -79  ;  0  =  56-6 ,  H  =  3-2  per  cent. 

JDiplienetylpheiiylstdphoniwjij  (0,H5*0'OgH4),S(OgH5). 

Benzenesulphinic  acid  was  "  mixed  with  rather  more  than  tvo 
molecular  proportions  of  phenetole,  the  pasty  mass  was  then  added  in 
small  portions  to  ice-cold  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  action  was  com- 
plete, powdered  ice  was  added  and  the  precipitated  oil,  after  being 
extracted  with  ether,  was  converted  as  before  into  the  platinichloride. 
Diphenetylphenylsulphonium  platinichloride  forms  a  yellow,  crystalline 
powder  which  melts  at  135 — 137°  and  is  insolubj^  m  ftlcohol  or  water. 
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0-2038  gave  0*0362  Pt.     Pt « 17-76. 

0-2359     „     0-4163  COj  and  00855  HgO.     C  =  48-0  ;  H  =  4-0. 
(C2,Hjg02S)2PtClg  requires  Pt=  17-57  ;  C  =  47-56  ;  H«4-l  per  cent. 

Diphenylpfienetylsulphonivm,  C^Ii^'0*C^'H.^*S{CQ^^)2- 

A  mixture  of  10  grams  of  phenyl  sulphoxide,  7  grams  (a  slight  excess) 
of  phenetole,  and  8  to  10  grams  of  the  phosphoric  oxide  was  heated  on 
the  water-bath  for  an  hour  and  a  half ;  the  red,  viscous  mass  was  then 
boiled  with  water  and  the  clear  solution  finally  evaporated  to  dr3rne8S. 
The  product,  evidently  the  phosphate  of  the  base  mixed  with  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid,  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  converted  into  the  hydr- 
oxide by  boiling  with  excess  of  barium  hydroxide.  The  filtered  solution, 
after  being  freed  from  barium  salts  by  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  was 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  By  evaporating  this  solution  to  dryness, 
diphenylphenetylsulphonium  chloride  was  obtained  in  almost  theoretical 
yield  as  a  hygroscopic,  crystalline  mass.  For  analysis  it  was  converted 
into  diphenylphenetylsulphonium  platinichloride,  which  melts  at 
229 — 230^  and  forms  diamond-shaped  plates. 

0-3478  gave  0-0676  Pt.     Pt=  19-41. 

0-2322     „     0-3989  COj  and  00797  Hfi.     C  -  46-8  ;  H  =  3-8. 

(C2oH,50S)2PtClg  requires  Pt  =  19-08 ;  C  =  46*9  ;  H  =  3-7  per  cent. 

^-Phenetyl  Sulphoxide,  {Q^^^O^Q^B.^^^0, 

(1)  From  Thionyl  Chloride,  Flienetole,  and  Aluminium  Chloride, — A 
solution  of  25  grams  of  aluminium  chloride  in  50  grams  of  phenetole 
was  placed  in  a  flask  surrounded  by  ice  and  25  grams  of  thionyl  chloride 
were  gradually  added  from  a  dropping  funnel,  the  mixture  being  well 
shaken  during  the  course  of  the  reaction.  When  all  the  acid  chloride  had 
been  added,  the  whole  was  set  aside  for  a  short  time  at  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  tempdrature  and  then  decomposed  with  ice- water.  Finally 
the  semi-solid  product  was  extracted  with  warm  carbon  disulphide,  which 
dissolved  the  sulphoxide  and  left  the  oily  sulphonium  chloride.  In  this 
way  24  grams  of  sulphoxide  were  obtained,  the  yield  being  approximately 
40  per  cent. 

After  recrystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate,  phenetyl  sulphoxide  melts 
at  115—116°. 

0-2456  gave  0-5956  CO.^  and  01372  HgO.     C  =  66-1  ;  rf  =  6-28. 
01702     „     01388  BaSO^.     S  =  11-20. 

Ci^HjoOgS  requires  C  =  66-2 ;  H  =  6-21 ;  S  =  11*03  per  cent. 

(2)  From^-Ethoxybenzenemdphinic  Add  cmd  Fltenetole. — Se^en  grams 
of  a  mixture. containing  equimolecular  proportions  of  />-ethozyben2ene- 
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sulphinic  acid  and  phenetole  were  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  oold  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  dark  blue  solution  immediately  poured  on  to  pounded 
ice.  The  liquid  was  then  extracted  with  warm  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
layer,  after  being  separated,  was  shaken  with  dilute  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide  to  remove  any  unchanged  sulphinic  acid.  It  was  then  dried 
over  solid  potassium  hydroxide  and  finally  distilled;  the  residue 
solidified.  The  product  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  thiophenetole  and 
phenetyl  sulphoxide,  which  were  separated  by  crystallisation  from 
carbon  disulphide.  The  least  soluble  portion  obtained  from  this 
solvent  was  finally  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate ;  the  product  melted 
at  114°  and  gave  the  characteristic  reaction  of  phenetyl  sulphoxide 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

0*2424  gave  0*2044  BaSO^.     S=  11*58. 

CjgH J3O3S  requires  S  =  11  '03  per  cent.        ^ 

Four  grams  of  the  crude  substance  were  obtained  from  seventeen 
grams  of  |>-ethoxybenzene8ulphinic  acid.  The  portion  which  was  more 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide  was  recrystallised  from  alcohol  ',  in  this 
way  phenetyl  sulphide  was  obtained  in  broad,  colourless  prisms  which 
melted  at  55^  and«gave  colourless  solutions  in  sulphuric  .acid. 

0*2080  gave  0*184  BaSO^.     8-12*1. 

^10-^18^2^  requires  S  » 1 1  *7  per  cent. 

Diphenetylaulphane,  (Cfi^'0'Cja.^)^0^ 

(1)  From  Fhanetyl  /S^^Aoonitf.  — Michaelis  and  Loth  {loc,  eU.)  have 
already  shown  that  phenetyl  sulphide  may  be  oxidised  to  the  sulphone 
with  potassium  permanganate  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution.  The  same 
reagents  were  employed  for  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphoxide.  The  pro- 
duct crystallised  from  a  solution  in  warm  ethyl  acetate  in  thin  leaflets 
which  melted  at  163^.* 

0-1888  gave  0*1418  BaSO^.     S  =  10*31. 

CjgH^gO^S  requires  8  —  10*46  per  cent. 

(2)  From  Dihi/droaDydiphenylstUpkone, — The  preparation  of  diphenetyl- 
sulphone  from  the  sodium  salt  of  dihydroxydiphenylsulphone  and  ethyl 
iodide  has  been  described  by  Annaheim  {loc,  cit,,  p.  52),  who  stated 
that  the  substance  melts  at  159°.  On  repeating  the  experiment,  we 
have  found  the  product  to  be  identical  with  that  resulting  from  the 
oxidation  of  phenetyl  sulphoxide ;  it  melts  at  163°,  and  a  mixture 
of  the  sulphones  from  the  two  different  sources  also  melts  at  that 
temperature. 

*  Michaelis  aud  Loth  {loc  eit,)  have  described  this  substance  as  melting  at  263°. 
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0-2635  gave  01946  BaSO^.     S  -» 10-64. 

C^gHjgO^S  requires  S^a  10*46  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  desire  to  express  their  most  hearty 
thanks  to  Professor  Collie  for  the  kind  interest  he  has  taken  in  these 
experiments. 

Thr  Oroanio  Ohbhibtrt  Laboratory, 
Uniysrsitt  Colubox, 

LONDOK. 


LXXV. — Acetyl  and  Benzoyl  Derivatives  of  Phthalimide 

and  Phthalamic  Acid. 

By  Arthue  Walsh  Tithbrley  and  William  Longton  Hicks. 

In  a  communication  by  one  of  the  authors  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1679),  in 
which  various  methods  of  preparing  acylamides  and  cydicimides  were 
discussed,  it  was  shown  that  succinic  anhydride  and  sodium  benzamide 
readily  interact,  yielding  dibenzojlsuccinamide  and  benzojlsuccinamic 
acid.  The  latter  compound,  moreover,  was  obtained  by  cautious 
rupture  of  the  cyclic  imide  ring  of  benzoylsuccinimide,  which,  it  was 
shown,  could  be  obtained  by  the  pyridine  benzoylation  of  succinimide. 

A  further  investigation  has  been  carried  out  on  similar  lines  with 
phthalic  anhydride  and  phthalimide  with  similar  results,  which  appear 
to  indicate  that  (I)  the  condensation  between  cyclic  anhydrides  and 
sodium  acylamides  is  a  general  one,  and  (2)  the  pyridine  benzoylation 
of  cyclic  imides  proceeds  with  great  ease,  although  other  methods  of 
benzoylation  fail. 

Phthalic  anhydride  readily  interacts  on  warming  with  sodium 
acetamide  or  sodium  benzamide  in  presence  of  benzene,  giving  rise 
respectively  to  acetyl-  and  benzoyl-phthalamic  acids,  which  were  thus 
isolated,  but  apparently  the  diacylphthalamides  are  not  produced  in 
the  condensation.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  whilst  benzoyl  chloride 
in  presence  of  pyridine  readily  benzojlates  phthalimide,  it  fails  to 
benzoylate  phthalamide  and  benzoylphtbalamic  acid.  Numerous  at- 
tempts to  prepare  the  diacyl  derivatives  of  phthalamide  failed. 

Both  acetyl-  and  benzoyl-phthalamic  acids  were  also  prepared  by 
rupture  of  the  imide  ring  of  the  corresponding  acylphthalimides  through 
the  absorption  of  water  (compare  the  formation  of  benzoylsuccinamic 
acid  from  benzoylsuccinimide)  thus : 

C.H,<gg>N.COR        5?^        C.H,<gg;gH-COR. 
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On  treatment  with  dehydrating  agents,  the  resulting  acids  are  readily 
converted  into  the  corresponding  acylphthalimides. 

The    following  scheme  sets  forth   the  relationships    which   were 
observed : 

Phthalimide.         Phthalic  anhydride. 


Benzoylphthalimide 
(m.  p.  168"). 


Water  absorption. 

^ 

Dehydration  by 
acetyl  chloride. 


n  Ti  ^O-NHBz 

Benzoylpbthalamic  acid 
(m.  p.  124*). 


Phthalimide. 


C,H,<gg>N-C0-CH3 

Acotylphthalimide 
(m.  p.  136"). 


Water  absorption. 

^ 

Dehydration  by 

acetyl  chloride. 


Phthalic  anhydride. 


•4. 


NH-CO-CH. 


Acetylphthalaniic  acid 
(m.  p.  162'). 


Experimental. 

Benzoylphthalimide,  CgH^<^^NBa. 

Phthalimide  is  readily  benzoylated  by  benzoyl  chloride  in  presence 
of  pyridine,  with  disengagement  of  heat.  Twenty-one  grams  of 
phthalimide,  partially  dissolved  and  suspended  in  70  grams  of  pyridine, 
were  treated  gradually  with  20  grams  of  benzoyl  chloride,  the  mixture 
being  kept  well  cooled  and  free  from  moisture.  The  liquid,  which 
became  dark  red,  was  left  for  twenty-four  hours  and  treated  with  80  c.c. 
of  alcohol,  when  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  the  solution  deposited  a 
white,  powdery  precipitate  of  benzoylphthalimide.  This  product,  when 
washed  with  cold  alcohol,  was  practically  pure  and  weighed  35  grams 
(93  per  cent  of  the  calculated  amount).  On  recrystallisation  from 
boiling  alcohol  it  was  obtained  in  colourless,  gritty  prisms  melting 
at  168^ 

0*5172  gave  25-1  c.c.  nitrogen  at  24° and  761  mm.    N  =  5*4  per  cent. 
Cj^HgOgN  requires  N  =  5'5  per  cent. 
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Benzoylphthalimide  is  sparingly  soluble  in  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols, 
benzene,  and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  acetone  and  chloroform. 

Semaylphthalamie  acid^  COjH-CoH^'CO'NHBz,  was  obtained  both  by 
the  interaction  of  phthalic  anhydride  and  sodium  benzamide,  and  also  by 
the  hydrolytic  rupture  of  the  benzoylphthalimide  ring. 

Action  ofPluhalic  Anhydride  on  Sodium  BenxanUde, — ^Thirty-six  grams 
of  benzamide  and  1 2  grams  of  sodamide  were  converted  into  sodium 
benzamide  in  presence  of  a  little  benzene  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1531),  the 
temperature  being  finally  raised  to  120°  to  complete  the  conversion. 
The  sodium  benzamide,  representing  2  molecules,  after  cooling  was 
rubbed  to  a  thin  paste  with  benzene  and  treated  with  22  grams 
(1  mol.)  of  powdered  phthalic  anhydride,  the  whole  being  well  mixed 
and  heated  at  90 — 95°  for  two  hours.  The  resulting  granular  mass 
contained  benzoylphthalamic  acid,  sodium  phthalate,  and  phthalic  acid 
in  quantity,  benzamide,  and  small  varying  quantities  of  benzoylphthal- 
imide. The  mass  was  spread  on  a  porous  plate,  after  which  it  was 
cautiously  treated  with  a  cold  freshly-prepared  solution  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate  to  remove  phthalic  acid  and  its  sodium  salt.  The 
washed  insoluble  residue  was  now  digested  with  dilute  caustic  soda,  by 
which  benzoylphthalamic  acid  was  extracted  and  reprecipitated  in  an 
impure  state  (m.  p.  100 — 110°)  by  acidifying  the  filtrate.  This  pro- 
duct was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water  and  finally  by 
repeatedly  dissolving  in  methyl  alcohol  and  carefully  precipitating 
with  water.  In  this  way,  benzoylphthalamic  acid  was  obtained  as  a 
mass  of  very  light  needles  melting  at  123 — 124°,  the  yield  amounting 
to  only  8  grams. 

0-2415  gave  0-5484  COj  and  0-0935  H,0.     C  =  672 ;  H  =  43. 
01823     „     8-7  C.C.  nitrogen  at  23°  and  764  mm.     N  ==  5*4. 
0-2259  on  titration  required  84  c.c.  iV/lO  NaOfl.     M.W.  =269. 
CijHiiO^N  requires  C  =  66-9 ;  H  =  4-1 ;  N  =  5-2  per  cent.  M.  W,  =  269. 

The  insoluble  residue,  after  the  above  treatment  with  caustic  soda, 
contained  benzamide  and  benzoylphthalimide ;  these  were  separated  by 
treatment  with  warm  alcohol,  when  the  latter  compound,  being  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  this  medium,  was  isolated  as  a  crystalline  powder 
(m.  p.  166 — 168°)  identical  with  that  obtained  by  the  pyridine  benzoyl- 
ation  of  phthalimide. 

0-2234  gave  10*84  c.c.  nitrogen  at  24°  and  760  mm.     N  »  5*4. 
CigHgOgN  requires  N  — 5*5  per  cent 

In  some  experiments,  however,  no  benzoylphthalimide  was  isolated, 
and  in  no  case  was  dibenzoylphthalamide  definitely  isolated  as  a  result 
of  the  condensation  (compare  Trans.,  1904,  85,  1690),  although  a 
small  quantity  of  a  substance,  probably  C^KJfiO*l^EiBz)^y  was  ob- 
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tained,  melting  at  196^,  insoluble  in  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and 
soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide,  yet  the  total  quantity  isolated  from  a 
number  of  condensations  was  insufficient  for  analysis. 

Formation  of  BenzoylphthcUamic  Acid  from  Benzoi/lpht/ialimide. — 
The  rupture  of  the  cyclic  imide  ring  is  easily  effected  by  warming 
with  aqueous  sodium  carbonate.  Five  grams  of  benzoylphthalimide  were 
heated  for  half  an  hour  on  the  water- bath  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
cootaining  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  solid  dis- 
solved almost  completely,  aad  after  filtering  and  cooling  benzoyl- 
phthalamic  acid  was  deposited  as  a  white  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  was  purified  and  separated  from  the  accompanying  benzoic 
acid  by  the  methyl  alcohol  method  (see  p.  710). 

0-1987  gave  91  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  759  mm.     N  =  5-31. 
CjgHuO^N  requires  N  =  5"2  per  cent. 

Benzoylphthalamic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  methyl  and  ethyl 
alcohols  and  in  acetone;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
dissolves  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  a  light  bulky 
form  on  cooling.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  ether,  not  very  soluble 
in  chloroform,  and  only  slightly  so  in  benzene. 

Its  lead  and  mercurous  salts  are  formed  as  insoluble,  curdy-white 
precipitates,  its  silver  salt  as  a  white,  granular  precipitate  from  strong 
solutions  only,  and  its  ferric  salt  is  deposited  as  a  yellowish-buff 
precipitate. 

Benzoylphthalamic  acid  remains  unchanged  on  heating  at  170°  for 
two  hours,  but  on  treatment  with  acetyl  chloride  even  in  the  cold 
it  rapidly  loses  water,  forming  the  cyclic  imide ;  3  grams  of  the  acid 
were  treated  with  4*5  grams  of  acetyl  chloride  and  allowed  to  stand. 
The  mixture  sjon  liquefied  with  copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  chlor- 
ide, and,  after  several  hours,  large,  glistening  crystals  of  nearly  pure 
benzoylphthalimide  (m.  p.  161 — 165°)  separated.  More  was  obtaioed 
from  the  acetic  acid  solution,  the  total  amounting  to  65  per  cent,  of 
the  calculated  quantity.  After  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  the 
benzoylphthalimide  was  obtained  pure  and  melted  at  168°. 

0-3966  gave  18*8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16*5°  and  755.mm.     N  =  5-48. 
CjjHgOgN  requires  N  =  5'5  percent. 

Benzoylphthalamic  acid,  on  treatment  with  benzoyl  chloride  in  pre- 
sence  of  pyridine,  is  simply  dehydrated,  as  with  acetyl  chloride,  yield 
ing  benzoylphthalimide  (m.  p.  166°)  and  not  the  expected  dibenzoyl- 
phthalamic  acid. 

AceltjlpJiUuUamic  acid,  COaE-CrtH^-CO'NH-CO-OHg,  was  obtained 
by  the  interaction  of  phthalic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetamide,  and 
also  by  the  hydrolytic  rupture  of  aoetylphthalimide. 
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Action  of  Phthcdic  Anhydi'ide  on  Sodivm  Acetamtde. — Twelve  gnuns 
of  acetamide  and  8  grams  of  sodamide  were  converted  in  presence  of 
benzene  into  sodium  acetamide,  which,  in  presence  of  the  benzene,  was 
then  heated  for  four  hours  at  50^  with  14  grams  of  phthalic  anhydride. 
The  resulting  partly-discoloured  solid  was  separated  from  the  benzene, 
dried,  treated  with  water  at  0°,  and  filtered  into  ice-cold  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  resulting  brown  precipitate  contained  acetyl- 
phthalamic  acid,  which  was  purified  by  digesting  with  aqueous  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate,  filtering,  and  acidifying  the  filtrate'.  On  crystal- 
lisation from  hot  water,  it  separated  in  shining  plates  melting  at  164°; 
the  yield  was  7  grams. 

00694  gave  3'9  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15"^  and  768  mm.     N«6'69. 
0-1100  on  titration  required  605  c.c.  i^/10  NaOH.    M.W.  =  218. 
Ci^H^O^N  requires  N  =  6*7  per  cent.     M.W.  =  207. 

Formation  of  Aceti/lphtlialamie  Acid  from  AcetylpIUJuUimide. 

Acetylphthalimide,  CgH^<CpQ!^N*CO*CHg,  was  obtained  by  Aschan 

{Ber,,  1886, 10,  1400)  by  heating  phthalamide  with  acetic  anhydride. 
In  reference  to  its  behaviour  with  alkali,  he  states  that  it  is  somewhat 
unstable  and  hydrolysed,  yielding  phthalamide  and  acetic  acid,  but 
this  observation  is  not  confirmed  by  the  authors,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
find  that  the  cyclic  imide  ring  is  ruptured  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
benzoylphthalimide,  yielding  acetyl ph thalamic  acid,  if  carefully  per- 
formed, and,  otherwise,  acetic  and  phthalamic  acids  or  phthalic  acid 
and  ammonia.  The  conversion  into  acetylphthalamic  acid  was  best 
conducted  thus :  5  grams  of  acetylphthalimide  were  warmed  at  about 
60°  with  the  theoretical  amount  of  dilute  sodium  carbonate  for  twenty 
minutes,  the  solution  was  filtered,  cooled,  and  precipitated  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  An  almost  theoretical  yield  of  pure  acetylphthal- 
amic acid  (5  grams)  melting  at  162°  was  deposited.  After  recrystal- 
lisation  from  hot  water,  it  was  obtained  in  very  light  pearly-white 
plates  melting  at  165° 

03316  gave  17*85  c.c.  nitrogen  at  14°  and  756  mm.     N  =  6-6. 
0-2090  on  titration  required  100  c.c.  iV^/10  NaOH.    M.W.  =  209. 
CjoHj^O^N  requii-es  N  «  67  per  cent.     M.W.  =  207. 

Acetylphthalamic  acid  (and  not,  as  Aschan  states,  loc,  cit,,  phthalimide 
and  acetic  acid)  is  also  produced  by  long  digestion  of  acetylphthalimide 
with  hot  water. 

Acetylphthalamic  acid  is  moderately  soluble  in  warm  methyl  and 
ethyl  alcohols,  from  which  it  slowly  crystallises  on  cooling ;  it  is  in- 
soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot,  water,  separating  in  plates 
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on  cooling.  It  is  practically  insoluble  in  chloroform,  benzeno,  or  ethyl 
acetate.  Its  silver  and  mercurous  salts  form  tfrhite  precipitates,  and 
iiB  fenic  salt  is  deposited  as  a  light  buff  precipitate,  somewhat  darker 
than  that  of  the  corresponding  ferric  benzoylphthalamate. 

Like  benzoylphthalamic  acid,  acetylphthalamic  acid  r^dily  under- 
goes internal  condensation,  yielding  acetylphthalimide :  1  gram  of  the 
acid  was  gently  warmed  with  an  excess  of  acetyl  chloride  and  left  for 
two  hours.  A  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  powder  which  separated, 
weighing  07  gram  and  melting  at  133—1 35"^,  consisted  of  pure  acetyl- 
phthalimide. 

0-2910  gave  18-7  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  756  mm.     N  =  752. 
C^QHi^OgN  requires  N  =  7"4  per  cent. 

Acetylphthalimide  is  not  an  ''etwas  unbebt'andige  Verbindung,''  as 
described  by  Aschan  in  respect  to  its  behaviour  with  water  and  aqueous 
alcohol.  Eiom  boiliug  water  it  may  be  recrybtallised  unchanged, 
although  on  prolonged  heating  it  decomposes  in  the  manner  already 
described,  whilst  it  is  quite  unaffected  by  boiling  alcohol.  Acetyl- 
phthalimide is  rather  more  soluble  in  methyl  than,  in  ethyl  alcohol, 
and  dissolves  easily  in  cold  chloroform. 

Organ  10  Laboratobt, 
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LXXVI. — Some  Thw-  and  Dithio-carhamide  Derivativts 
of  Ethyleneaniline  and  the  Ethylenetoluidines. 

By  Olivee  Chables  Minty  Davis. 

Ethyleneaniline  and  the  ethylenetoluidines  interact  with  the  thio- 
carbimides  to  give  crystalline  compounds.  In  most  cases  when  the 
change  is  effected  by  heating  the  two  reagents  on  a  water-bath  at 
100°,  a  quantitative  yield  is  obtained.  With  few  exceptions  the 
product  could  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  cooiparative  purity  by  washing 
with  cold  alcohol,  and  this  method  was  used  in  each  case  before 
recrystallising  for  analysis. 

During  the  investigation,  several  instances  of  steric  hindrance  were 
observed,  the  position  of  the  substituent  methyl  group  in  the  ethylene- 
toluidines and  the  tolylthiocarbimides  having  an  important  bearing 
both  on  the  time  of  reaction  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  product.  One 
molecule  of  ethyleneaniline  unites  with  two  molecules  of  allyl-, 
phenyl-,  o-tolyl-,  or  j9-tolyl-thiocarbimide  to  form  symmetrical  dithio- 
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carbamide  derivatives,  but  with  m-toljlthiocarbimide  only  one  mole^ 
cule  of  each  unites  to  form  an  asymmetrical,  substituted  thio(iarbamide. 
Ethylene-d-toluidine  interacts  with  difficulty  to  give  asymmetrical 
derivatives  in  the  case  of  phenyl-,  m-tolyl-,  and  jo-tolyl-thiocarbimides, 
but  with  allyl-  and  o-tolyl-thiocarbimides  the  yield  of  product  was  very 
small,  and  the  substance  could  not  be  purified  for  analysis. 

Ethylene-m-toluidine  gives  symmetrical  derivatives  with  phenyl-  and 
jt>-tolyl-thiocarbimides,  but  with  the  allyl,  o-tolyl,  and  m-tolyl  com- 
pounds asymmetrical  derivatives  result. 

Ethylene-jE?-toluidine  gives  an  asymmetrical  derivative  with  m-tolyl- 
thiocarbimide,  but  with  its  analogues  symmetrical  derivatives  are 
formed. 

With  the  ethylenetoluidines,  the  ortho-  and  meta-positions  therefore 
seem  to  modify  the  reactions,  but  in  the  thiocarbimides  the  meta- 
position  only  has  this  e£fect.  When  heated  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
mercuric  oxide  to  about  140°,  the  thiocarbamide  derivatives  yield  the 
corresponding  oxygen  compounds.  The  product  obtained  from  the 
interaction  of  ethyleneaniline  and  phenylthiocarbimide  appears  to  be 
identical  with  a  compound  synthesised  from  ethyleneaniline  and 
phenylcarbimide.  This  fact  strengthens  the  supposition  that  tbe 
compounds  described  are  thio-  and  dithio-carbamide  derivatives,  their 
constitution  being  represented  by  the  general  formulas 

(j^Hg-NR-CS-NHR'  CHg-NR-CS-NHR' 

CHg'NHR  *"^  CHg-NR-CS-NHR' ' 

The  table  on  p.  715  indicates  the  nature  of  the  compound  formed  in 
each  case. 

Experimental. 

Ethyleneaniline  and  AllylUdocarhimide. — These  reagents  when 
heated  together  for  about  half  an  hour  at  100°  readily  interact, 
yielding  a  crystalline  product.  The  reaction  was  carried  out  under 
varying  conditions,  using  either  excess  of  ethyleneaniline  or  excess 
of  the  thiocarbimide,  but  in  all  cases  the  chief  product  is  a  crystalline 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  1  molecule  of  ethyleneaniline  and 
2  of  the  thiocarbimide.  This  substance  is  best  recrystallised  from  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  is  obtained  in  well-defined  needles,  very  soluble  in 
acetone  and  benzene,  and  melts  without  decomposition  at  165°. 

0-2764  gave  06500  COj  and  01704  HgO.     C  =  6415 j  H  =  6'84. 
0-1482     „     01631  BaSO^.     S=  15-11. 

01630  „  19-6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  23°  and  766  mm.  N  =  1365. 
^22*^26^483    requires     C  =  64-39;     H  =  6'34;     N  =  13*65;     S=15  60 

per  cent. 

A  molecular  weight  determination,  using  the  ebullioscopic  method 
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Melting-point. 
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184 
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179 
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— 

186" 

190 

—  . 

— 

160 

^7        _ 

157 

Ethylene  compound.  Thiocarbimide.  Thiocarbamide. 

Ethylene  aniline AUyl CjH^CNPh-CS-NH-CoHB). 

„     Phenyl    CaH4(NPh-CS-NHPh)o 

„     o-Tolyl C2H4[NPh-CS-NH-C7H,(o)]. 

, m.Tolyl  C,H,<^P^p-f' NH-C,H/ 

„     p-Tolyl    C2H4(NPh-CS-NH-C7H7)2 

Ethylcne-o-toluidine.  Phenyl    GaH4<^^;^J^'^^'^"P^ 

„  -Tolyl   C,H,<^W^^^^^ 

„  ^^-Tolyl' C,B,<^^^^^^^^  -      118 

Ethylene-wi-toluidine  Allyl    C^B^K^^^^'^^^'^^'^^^'^      —       99 

Phenyl     CaH^NCGyHT/'CS-NHPhlj  178      — 

'        :,  .,  .-Tolyl     C,H,<^(?7fe^-C^S.^^^  _      ^^^ 

„  m.Tolyl  CH,<^^Hj)-CS.NH-CH,      _      j,, 

l?-Tolyl    C2H4[N(C,H,)-CS-NH-C7H^]a  187  -- 

Ethylene-/?-toluidine.   Allyl    C2H4[N(C7H7)*CS-NH-aH.]..  183  ^ 

Phenyl    C2H4[N(C7H7)-CS-NH]o  195  -^ 

m-Chlorophenyl  C2H4[N(C7H7)-CS-NH*CaH4Cl]a  180  — 

o-Tolyl    02H4[N(C7H,)-CS'NH-C7H-]2  202  -^ 

„  m-Tolyl  C2H4<^(^H'^-CS-NH-C,fe,  ^  ^.^ 

l?-Tolyl    CaH4[N(C7H7)-cS-NH-C7H7]2      178     - 

with  benzene  as  solvent,  gave  a  magnitude  of  431,  the  theoretical 
value  being  410.  On  treatment  for  two  and  a  half  hours  with  freshly* 
precipitated  mercuric  oxide  in  a  sealed  tube  at  130 — 140^,  with 
alcohol  as  solvent,  a  small  amount  of  a  crystalline  substance  was 
obtained,  melting  at  208° ;  from  analogy  with  a  similar  compound, 
described  later,  this  is  in  all  probability  the  corresponding  dicarbamide 
derivative. 

In  addition  to  the  compound  melting  at  165°  a  very  small  amount 
of  a  second  substance  was  obtained,  melting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
128°.  This  is  rather  more  soluble  in  solvents  than  the  dithiocarbamide 
derivative  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  isolate  it  in  a  state  of 
purity.  An  analysis  shows  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  dithiocarbamide 
derivative,  with  an  asymmetrical  compound  resulting  from  the  union 
of  1  molecule  of  ethyleneaniline  and  1  of  the  thiocarbimide. 

0-2870  gave  06985  COg  and  0-1766  HjO.     C  «  6639 ;  H  -  6-8. 
0-3110     „     37  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  744  mm.     N=  13-32. 
0-1596     „     0-1480  BaSO^.     S  =  12-7. 
CjgHjiNjS  requires  C  =  69*45 ;  H  =  6-75  ;  N  =  13-5 ;  S  =  10-28  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  both  the  symmetrical  and  asym- 
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metrical  compounds  contain  almost  the  snme  percentage  of  nitrogen, 
and  consequently  the  estimation  of  that  element  present  confirms  the 
supposition  that  the  substance  melting  at  128^  is  a  mixtiire  of  the  two 
derivatives. 

Eihyleneaniline  and  phenylthiocarbimide  interact  together  quite 
readily  at  100°,  giving  a  substance  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  but  moderately  in  boiling  benzene,  toluene,  or  amyl 
alcohol.  Either  of  these  solvents  on  cooling  deposits  the  dithiocarb- 
amide  derivative  in  needle-shaped  crystals  melting  at  184°. 

0-2158  gave  05486  CO2  and  01160  H^O.    C- 69-35  ;  H«6-01. 
0-1364     „    13-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  764  mm.  N=  11-29. 
CjgHggN^Sj  requires  C  =  69 -70  ;  H  -  5  39 ;  N  =  1 1  -6 1  per  cent. 

When  this  compound  is  heated  with  alcohol  and  mercuric  oxide  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  140°  for  three  hours,  a  small  amount  of  a  crystalline 
substance  is  obtained,  which  on  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  melts 
sharply  at  215° 

01608  gave  16-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  760  mm.    N=  11-91. 
CjgHjgN^Og  requires  N=  12-44  per  cent. 

That  this  substance  was  the  substituted  dicarbamide  correspond- 
ing to  the  dithiocarbamide  derivative  was  confirmed  by  its  synthesis 
from  ethyleneaniline  and  phenylcarbimide. 

These  two  substances  when  heated  together  at  100°  readily  com- 
bined, giving  a  crystalline  compound  which,  after  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol,  melted  at  215—216°. 

0-3100  gave  0-8455  COg  and  0-1657  H^O.    0  =  74*37 ;  H  =  5-9S. 
0-2230     „    23*4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  766  mm.  Ni=  12*39. 
CggHj^OgN^  requires  C  =  74*66  ;  H  =  5-77  ;  N  « 1 244  per  cent. 

Eihyleneaniline  and  o-Tulf/lthiocarbimide. — As  in  the  previous  case, 
the  two  compounds  interact  at  100° ;  the  product,  a  dithiocarbamide 
derivative,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  benzene,  or 
acetone,  but  may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  toluene,  amyl  alcohol, 
or  nitrobenzene.  From  either  of  these  solvents  it  separates  in  needles 
melting  at  179°. 

0-2010  gave  0-5168  CO2  and  01196  HjO.    C  =  7014;  H  =  6  65. 
0-2478     „     23  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  766  mm.     N  =  10*70. 
CgoHj^N^Sj  requires  C  =  70*58 ;  H  =  6*88  ;  N  =  10*97  per  cent. 

EOiyleneaniline  and  m-Tolylthiocarhimide, — The  reaction  takes  place 
quite  readily  at  100°,  and  the  product,  after  washing  with  cold 
alcohol,  may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  acetone,  when  needle- 
shaped   crystals   melting  at   185°  are  obtained.     In   this  case,  the 
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position  of  the  substituent  methyl  group  in  the  thiocarbimide 
appears  to  have  modified  the  reaction,  analysis  showing  the  compound 
to  be  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  union  of  one  molecule  of  ethylene- 
aniiine  and  one  of  the  thiocarbimide,  although  excess  of  the  latter 
was  employed  in  the  preparation. 

0-2634  gave  0-7064  COg  and  0-145^  B.fi.     C  =  73-13  ;  H  =  6-12. 
CjjHgjNgS  requires  C  =  7313 ;  H  =  6-37  per  cent. 

EthyleneanUin€  and  ]^Tolylthioearbimide. — One  molecule  of  ethylene- 
aniline  and* two  molecules  of  the  thiocarbimide  readily  unite  under  the 
conditions  previously  mentioned,  with  the  formation  of  a  dithio- 
carbamide  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  may  be 
recrystallised  from  benzene,  toluenci  or  amyl  alcohol,  and  is  obtained 
from  either  of  these  solvents  in  colourless  crystals  melting  at  190^. 

0-2182  gave  0-5590  CO,  and  0-1281  HgO.     0  =  6989  ;  H  =  6-52. 
0-1067     „     10-4 c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°and  746  mm..  N  =  10-99. 
OjoHgoN^Sg  requires  0  =  70-58  ;  H  =  5-88  ;  N  =  10-97  per  cent. 


Ethylene-O'toluidine  and  Thiocarhimides, 

The  position  of  the  substituent  methyl  group  in  the  ethylene- 
toluidine  has  a  very  marked  e£Pect  on  the  reaction  which  takes  place. 

In  the  case  of  allyl-  and  o-tolyl-thiocarbimides  it  was  found  quite 
impossible  to  isolate  any  compound  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  yields 
obtained  being  very  small  and  the  crystals  having  very  indefinite 
melting  pofnts,  but  little  improved  by  recrystallisation. 

Jn  the  case  of  'phenyl-,  w-tolyl-,  and  jp-tolyl-thiocarbimides  the 
reagents  had  to  be  heated  for  several  hours  before  crystals  separated, 
and  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  their  purification.  Analysis 
showed  in  each  instance  that  one  molecule  of  ethylehetoluidine  had 
united  with  one  of  thiocarbimide  to  form  the  asymmetrical  thio- 
carbamide  derivative. 

Ethylene-o-toluidine  and  Phenylthiocarhimide, — The  compound  formed 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  benzene,  alcohol,  or  acetone,  but  more  so  in 
toluene  and  amyl  alcohol,  from  which  solvents  crystals  are  obtained 
melting  at  150°. 

0-3195  gave  0-8546  00,  and  01918  HgO.     0  =  7294;  H  =  6  6. 
OjgHggNgS  requires  0  =  736  j  H  =  66  per  cent. 

The  compound  from  ethylene-o-toluidine  and  va-tolylthiocarhimide 
yields  needle-shaped  crystals  from  acetone,  melting  at  157°. 

0-3368  gave  0-9252  OOg  and  021 25  HgO.     0  =  7491 ;  H  =  701. 
Oj^Hj^NjS  requires  0  =  74-03  ;  H  =  694  per  cent. 
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Ethylene-O'toluidine  and  -p-TolyWiiocarbimide, — The  crystalline  pro- 
duct is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  acetone,  and  when  recrystallised 
from  these  solvents  melts  at  119°. 

0-2470  gave  06656  CO^  and  01554  H^O.     C  =  73-48 ;  H  =  6-99. 
C^^HjyNjS  requires  C  =  74*03  ;  H  =  694  per  cent. 

Eihylene-m-toluidine  and  AUj/lthiocarbimide. — The  reaction  between 
the  two  substances  did  not  take  place  at  all  readily  even  after  pro- 
longed heating.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  a  visctyis  mass  was  ob- 
tained which,  on  treatment  with  ether,  gave  a  small  amount  of  a 
crystalline  substance. 

Since  this  substance  was  very  soluble  in  the  ordinary  organic  sol- 
vents, considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  its  purification. 
When  recrystallised  from  benzene,  it  melted  at  97 — 99°,  and  was 
obviously  not  quite  pure.  Subsequent  attempts  to  obtain  it  in  a  purer 
condition  were  unsuccessful.  The  analysis  showed  that  one  molecule 
of  ethylenetoluidine  had  united  with  one  molecule  of  thiocarbimide,  the 
discrepancy  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  being  probably  due-  to  con- 
tamination with  a  little  ethylenetoluidine. 

0-2022  gave  0-5377  COg  and  0-1357  HjO.     C  =  72-51 ;  H-7-45. 
^20^26^3^  requires  C  =  70*79  ;  H  -  7*37  per  cent. 

Ethylene-m-toluidine  and  Phenylthiocarhimide, — Interaction  took 
place  readily  between  the  two  substances,  the  product  being  soluble  in 
boiling  acetone.  On  cooling,  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  dithio- 
carbamide  derivative  were  deposited,  melting  at  178°. 

0-2046  gave  0-5246  60^  and  01140  HgO.     0  =  69-92;  H  =  610. 
OgoUgoN^Sj  requires  0  =  70-58  ;  H  =  58  per  cent. 

Ethylene-vd'toluidine  and  o-Tolylthioearhimide, — The  interaction  be- 
tween these  two  substances  only  takes  place  slowly,  and  eight  hours' 
heating  was  required  for  its  completion.  The  crystals  obtained  were- 
only  slightly  soluble  in  benzene,  and  on  recrystallising  from  acetone 
melted  at  176°.  The  product  was  the  asymmetrical  thiocarbamide 
derivative. 

0-2475  gave  0  6790  00^  and  0-1440  H^O.     C  =  7481  ;  H  =  6-46. 
O24H27N3S  requires  0  =  7403  ;  H  =  694  per  cent. 

Ethylene-vci-toluidine  and  m-Tolylthiocarhimide. — One  molecule  of  each 
of  these  substances  combines  to  form  the  asymmetrical  thiocarbamide 
derivative,  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  acetone,  the  crys- 
tals thus  obtained  melting  sharply  at  1 70°. 

0-3007  gave  0-8085  COj  and  01746  H^O.     C-73-32 ;  H-6-45. 
Cg^HgyNgS  requires  0  =  7403  ;  H«  6-94  per  cent. 
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FthytetU'tn-iiOluidine  and  ^-Tolylthioearhifnide. — This  inienustion 
takes  place  easily  and  the  product  is  slightly  soluble  in  benzene,  but 
may  readily  be  reorystallised  from  acetone.  The  symmetrical  dithio- 
carbamide  derivative  thus  obtained  melts  at  187°. 

0-2614  gave  0-6822  CO,  and  01476  H^O.     C  =  7116 ;  H  -  6-25, 
C^Hjj^N^Sg  requires  C  =  7137 ;  H  =  6-31  per  cent. 

^thylene-p-ioluidine  and  Allylthiooarhimide, — The  interaction  occurs 
fairly  readily,  giving  a  good  yield  of  the  dithiocarbamide  derivative, 
which  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  best  reorystallised  from 
acetone,  this  solvent  depositing  crystals  melting  at  133°. 

01 797  gave  04377  CO^  and  01 132  Kfi.     0  =  66-42;  H-6-9. 
Cj^Hjj^N^Sg  requires  C  =  65  75 ;  H  =  6-84  per  cent. 

JSthylene-p-toluidine  ami  Fhenylthioearbimide, — Interaction  readily 
takes  place  between  1  molecule  of  the  ethylenetoluidine  and  2  mole- 
cules of  phenylthiocarbimide,  giving  the  symmetrical  dithiocarbamide 
which  is-  slightly  soluble  in  benzene  and  toluene,  but  more  so  in 
acetone  ;  the  crystals  obtained  from  either  solvent  melt  at  195*^. 

0-2240  gave  0-5740  COg  and  01 1 74  H^O.     C  =  69-90  ;  H  -  6-00. 
0-2532     „     25  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  760  mm.     N  =  1 1-4. 
C50HJ0N4S,  requires  C  =  70-58 ;  H  =  58  ;  N  =  10-98  per  cent. 

JSthylene-^toluidine  and  Ta-chlaraphenylthiocarlnniids  interact,  giving 
a  small  yield  of  a  crystalline  compound  which,  when  recrystallised  from 
acetone,  melts  sharply  at  180°. 

Unlike  the  corresponding  derivative  from  ethylene^toluidine  and 
ffi-tolylthiocarbimide  it  was  found  that  2  molecules  of  thiocarbimide 
had  united  with  one  of  the  base  to  form  a  sjrrometrical  dithiocarbamide 
derivative,  but  in  spite  of  the  usual  criteria  of  purity  it  appears  to  be  con- 
taminated with  a  little  of  the  asymmetrical  compound,  which  is  richer 
in  carbon.  The  nitrogen  percentage  is  approximately  the  same  in 
both  compounds,  and  an  estimation  of  this  element  strengthens  this 
supposition. 

0-3230  gave  0-7504  COg  and  01525  HgO.     C  =  63-3 ;  H  =  5-2. 
0-3380     „     28-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  762  mm.      N  =  9-68. 
Cjjj^Ha^N^SoClg  requires  C  =  6217  ;  H  =  4-83 ;  N  -  9-66. 
CgjHg^NjSCl  requires  C  =  67'39  ;  H  =  5-86  ;  N  « 10-25  per  cent. 

Ethylene-ip4olu{dine  and  o-tolylthioearbimide  interact  readily  and 
furnish  a  good  yield  of  the  dithiocarbamide  derivative.  This  com- 
pound is  practically  insoluble  in  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  benzene,  and 
toluene,  but  may  be  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene  and  melts  at 
202° 
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01 971  gave  0-5097  CO^  and  01 1 44  HjO.     C  =  70-52  ;  H  =  6-4. 
01934     „     17-2  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  766  mm.     N  =  10-30. 
CggHj^N^S,  requires  C  =  71  -37  ;  H  =  6-31  ;  N  =  10-40  per  cent. 

Ethylene-ip-toluidine  and  m-TolyWiiocarbimide, — The  product  in  this 
ca.se  consists  of  the  asymmetrical  thiocarbamide  derivative,  which  may 
be  recry stall ised  from  acetone,  when  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
white,  silky  crystals  melting  at  179°. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  influence  of  the  methyl  group  in  the 
thiocarbimide,  the  analogous  compounds  formed  from  o-  and  />-tolyl- 
thiocarbimides  consisting  of  the  dithiocarbamide  derivatives. 

0-2898  gave  0-7804  COg  and  0-1676  HgO.     0  =  73-43 ;  H-6-42. 

0-2624    „     0-7070  COg    „    0-1630  H^O.     0  =  73-47 ;  H-6-90. 

Cg^Hg^NgS  requires  C  =  7403  ;  H  =  6-94  per  cent. 

Eihylene-^'toluidine  and  YhTolylthiocarhimide. — Combination  of 
1  molecule  of  ethylene^toluidine  with  two  of  thiocarbimide  readily 
takes  place  with  formation  of  the  symmetrical  dithiocarbamide,  a 
substance  which  crystallises  from  acetone  in  feathery  needles  melting 
at  178°,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzene. 

0-2768  gave  0-7224  COg  and  0-1524  HgO.     0  =  71-53  ;  H«611. 
CgoHj^N^Sg  requires  0  =  71  37  ;  H  =  631  per  cent. 

Univrrsitv  Cou.koe, 
Bristoi. 


LXXVn.—The  Rusting  of  Iron. 

By  Gerald  Tattersall  Moody. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  (Trans.,  1905,87, 1548)  appears  a 
paper  by  Dunstan,  Jowett  and  Gouldiug,  in  which  these  authors  contend 
that  the  rusting  of  iron  is  a  change  mainly  depending  on  the  direct  inter- 
action of  iron,  water  and  oxygen,  and  that  the  part  played  by  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmospheric  corrosion  of  the  metal  is  merely  subsidiary.  The 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  were  based  mainly  on  the  assumption 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  eliminating  carbonic  acid  in  an  experiment 
in  which  they  allowed  iron,  water  and  oxygen  to  remain  in  contact,  and 
in  which  rusting  occurred.  From  their  observations  they  infer  that 
the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  chemical 
process  of  atmospheric  rusting.  In  further  support  of  this  explanation 
they  submit  analyses  of  rust  which  they  regard  as  being  fairly  re- 
presented by  the  formula  Fe202(OH)2  and  as  having  a  com- 
position identical  with  the  red  substance  formed  on  immersing  iron  in 
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conamercial  hydrogen  peroxide  solution.  Dimstan  and  his  co-workerR 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  extreme  difHcalty  of  com- 
pletely excluding  carbonic  acid.  That  they  in  their  most  important 
experiment  did  not  take  adequate  precautions  to  ensure  the  absence  of 
carbonic  acid  is  clearly  shown,  for  in  their  description  of  it  they  make 
the  significant  admission  that  on  allowing  oxygen  to  pass  into  the 
vessel  containing  water  and  iron  ^*  action  immediately  commenced,  a 
substance  of  a  green  colour  being  produced,  which  rapidly  changed  to 
the  red  colour  characteristic  of  rust."  No  more  conclusive  evidence 
that  carbonic  acid  was  present  in  the  materials  used  oould  be  afforded 
than  the  formation  of  this  green  colour,  which  invariably  accompanies 
the  early  stage  of  attack  of  carbonic  acid  on  iron  in  presence  of  air  or 
oxygen. 

Action  of  Oxygen  and  Water  on  Iron, 

The  crucial  question  as  to  whether  or  not  direct  interaction  takes 
place  between  oxygen,  water  and  iron  has  engaged  my  attention  for 
several  years  and  the  experimental  inquiry  pursued  has  led  to  definite 
results  TThich  are  hereinunder  recorded  and  which  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  evidence  put  forward  by  Dunstan.*  After  several  partial 
failures  due  to  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  apparatus  capable  of 
excluding  the  merest  traces  of  carbonic  acid,  an  arrangement  has  been 
devised  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  leave  iron, 
oxygen  and  water  in  contact  for  many  weeks  without  even  a  speck  of 
rust  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  distilling  flask,  A^  having  a  capacity  of 
about  one  and  a  half  litres,  the  side  tube  from  which  passes  through  the 
long  condenser  case,  B,  forming  a  bend  at  C  in  which  the  metal  under 
experiment  is  placed.  The  other  end  of  the  bend  is  attached  to  a 
flask,  />,  which  acts  as  a  receiver.  The  second  flask  is  connected  in  series 
with  a  large  aspirator,  67,  by  means  of  a  U-tube,  Ej  tightly  packed  with 
soda-lime  and  a  caustic  potash  tower,  F,  On  the  posterior  side  of  the 
distilling  flask,  i<,  is  a  second  U-tube,  11  ,  also  packed  with  soda-lime, 
which  communicates  with  a  caustic  potash  tower,  K,  itself  in  connection 
with  an  air-reservoir,  Z,  containing  moistened  sticks  of  caustic  potash. 
When  the  aspirator,  G,  is  working,  air  enters  the  apparatus  through  a 
minute  orifice  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  if,  which  is  filled  with  soda- 
lime.  From  and  including  the  stopcock  N  to  the  side  of  the  tube  joining 
E  and  F  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  fused  together,  so  that  when 
reasonable  precautions  are  taken  leakage  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air 
into  the  bend  C  is  entirely  prevented.  The  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus  are  securely  joined  together  by  pressure  india-rubber  tubing 
wired  in  place  and  having  its  surface  covered  with  vaseline. 

*  Loc,  eit.  See  also  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution,  1899,  No  6, 
26  ;  and  Report  on  Atmospher^jc  Corrosion,  Steel  Rails  Committee,  1900. 
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The  metal  used  in  the  experi- 
ments wms  a  soft  Swedish  iron 
which  {was  cat  from  a  thick  bar 
into  cyUndrical  pieoes  abont  40  mm. 
in  length  and  2  mm.  in  diameter. 
These  were  highly  polished  and 
filightlyJcurved  so  as  to  lie  evenly 
in  the  bent  tuba  The  metal  oim- 
tained  99*8  per  cent,  of  iron,  and 
each  cylindrical  piece  weighed  a 
little  less  than  1  gram. 

The  experiment  consisted  in  plac- 
ing one  of  j  the  pieces  of  iron  in  a 
bent  piece  of  clean,  dry  glass  tube 
which  was  as  quickly  as  possible 
sealed  into  position  at  C,  A  slow 
current  of  air  was  drawn  through 
the  apparatus  for  about  three  weeks 
so  as  to  remove  all  traces  of  car- 
bonic acid  from  contact  with  the 
iron.  Water  was  distilled  from 
the  flask  A^  which  contained  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  barium  bydr- 
oxide,  until  more  than  half  a  litre 
had  passed  over.  The  cock  N  was 
turned  off  during  distillation  and, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  car- 
bonic acid  finding  its  way  into 
the  apparatus  through  a  sudden 
inrush  of  air,  care  was  taken  to 
cool  the  apparatus  very  slowly  after 
distillation.  A  current  of  air  was 
again  drawn  steadily  through  the 
apparatus  and  the  metal  kept  under 
observation.  The  bent  tube  was 
of  such  a  size  and  shape  that  each 
bubble  of  air  on  passing  through 
the  water  in  it  exposed  the  upper 
surface  of  the  iron  to  oxygen, 
whilst  the  lower  surface  remained 
immersed  in  water. 

When  an  experiment  was  made 
under  the  conditions  described  it 
was  found  that  no  general  rusting 
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Occurred,   but  that,   however  carefully   the  operator   worked,   after 
an  interval   varying  between  a    few   days  and   several   weeks   the 
ends  of   the  iron  which    rested  on   the   glass  became   discoloured, 
and   in  some  cases   a  few  brown  specks  formed  on   the  surface   of 
the    metal   not   in   contact   with   the   glass.     It  appeared   probable 
that  this  discoloration  was  due  to  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  shut 
in  the  apparatus  during  the  process  of  fusing  the  bent  tube  in  its 
place,  and  accordingly  a  different  mode  of  procedure  was  adopted. 
Before  the  bent  tube  was  fused  into  position,  it  was  partly  filled  with  a 
one  per  cent  solution  of  chromium  trioxide  which  just  covered  the  iron. 
When  the  apparatus  had  been  swept  with  air  free  from  carbonic  acid 
for  three  weeks,  water  was  distilled  through  the  bend  until  all  the 
chromic  acid  was  washed  into  the  receiver,  D.     After  the  liquid  in  the 
bent  tube  became  colourless,  the  distillation  was  continued  until  a 
volume  of  water  exceeding  that  already  distilled  had  passed  over.   Air 
was  again  drawn  through  the  apparatus,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
the  iron  was  perfectly  bright  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which 
rested   on   the  glass  and  which  showed  a  slight   discoloration.     As 
interaction  between  glass  and  iron  appeared  to  take  place,  a  means  was 
devised  whereby  in  subsequent  experiments  the  contact  between  these 
two  substances  might  be  avoided.     This  was  effected  by  covering  the 
ends  of  the  iron  cylinders  with  paraffin  wax.    Commercial  paraffin  wax 
was  purified  by  repeatedly  shaking  it,  in  the  molten  state,  with  hot 
water.     The  wax  was  allowed  to  cool  until  the  temperature  fell  to 
just  above  the  melting  point,  when  each  end  of  the  piece  of  metal  was 
dipped  in  and  quickly  drawn  out  two  or  thi'ee  times.     By  this  means 
a  blob  of  wax,  covering  some  3  mm.  of  the  cylinder,  was  fixed  at 
each   end.     These  blobs   allowed  the  metal  to  lie  in  the  bent  tube 
without  touching   the  glass.     Several  experiments  were   made  with 
iron  protected  in  this  manner,  and  it  was  found  in  every  case  that, 
even   after  the   long-continued   passage   of    air  through   the   water 
containing  the  iron,   the  metal  remained  perfectly  bright.     In  one 
experiment,  after  distillation,  the  current  of  air  was  continued  for 
five     weeks.     During    this    time,    approximately    56    litres   of   air 
passed  over   the  iron.     Since  the  iron  weighed  0*9  gram,  the  total 
weight  of  oxygen  in  the  air  to  which  it  was  exposed  exceeded  by 
thirty  times  the  amount  required  the  convert  the  whole  of  the  metal 
into   ferric   oxide,  but   not   even   one   speck  of   rust  appeared.     In 
another  experiment,  after  passing  air  having  a  total  volume  of  32 
litres  through  the  apparatus  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
metal  remained  perfectly  bright,  the  glass  tube  was  cut  at  the  point  Q 
immediately  above  the  distilling  flask.     Air  containing  carbonic  acid, 
but  cleaned  by  its  passage  through  a  tower  containing  pumice-stone 
moistened  with  distilled  water,  was  then  drawn  through  the  apparatus. 
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In  tLe  course  of  six  hours,  the  surface  of  the  metal  was  distinctly 
tarnished.  After  seventy-two  hours,  during  which  time  approximately 
16  litres  of  air  were  drawn  through,  the  whole  of  the  surface  of 
the  metal  w^s  corroded  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  rust  had 
collected  in  the  bend  of  the  tube. 

It  must  therefore  be  accepted  that  when  carbonic  acid  ib  entirely 
excluded,  no  interaction  takes  place  between  oxygen  and  iron  in 
presence  cf  water.  Under  such  conditions,  oxygen  alone  is  unable  to 
induce  oxidation  of  the  metal,  but  as  soon  as  air  containing  its 
normal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  admitted  vigorous  rubting  results. 


Irifluence  of  Cwi'honio  Acid  on  ike  Abaorptioth  of  Atmospheric  Oxygen 

by  Iron, 

Having  regaid  to  the  xemarkable  sensitiveness  of  iron  to  carbonic 
acid,  to  which  reference  is  made  later,  it  appeai'ed  of  interest  to 
determine  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  absorption  of  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  by  iron.  The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  dropping 
funnel  having  a  globe  of  110  c.c.  capacity.  This  funnel  was  attached 
by  its  stem  and  by  a  length  of  pressure  india-rubber  tubing  to 
a  second  bimilar  but  bmaller  funnel.  The  upper  opening  of  the 
larger  funnel  could  be  closed  by  a  caoutchouc  btopper  into  which  was 
fixed  a  piece  of  capillary  tube  Lent  at  a  right  angle,  through  which  air 
could  be  admitted  and  connection  made  with  a  Hempel  bulb  so  as  to 
enable  the  necessary  absorption  to  be  carried  out. 

In  those  experiments  in  which  it  was  desired  to  exclude  carbonic 
acid,  the  apparatus  and  measuring  vessels  weie  rinsed  and  filled  with 
water  prepared  by  distilling  one  ptr  cent,  barium  hydroxide  solution  in 
an  atmospheie  which  had  been  exposed  to  caustic  potash  and  soda- 
lime. 

In  estimating  the  absorption,  the  dropping  funnels  were  first  filled 
with  water,  10  grams  of  clean,  fine  iron  wire  in  the  form  of  a  spiral 
were  introduced  into  the  globe  of  the  larger  funnel,  and  then  100  &c 
of  air  admitted  and  the  globe  tightly  stoppered.  After  the  desired 
period  had  been  allowed  for  interaction,  the  volume  of  oxygen 
remaining  was  directly  measured  by  absorption  with  pyrogallate. 

In  the  first  set  of  experiments,  ordinary  air  and  distilled  water 
which  had  been  exposed  to  air  were  used,  whilst  in  the  second  set 
these  were  replaced  by  air  which  had  been  in  contact  with  soda  lime 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  water  distilled  from  barium  hydroxide 
solution. 

The  experiments  were  made,  in  pairs  and  the  following  measure- 
ments were  recorded : 
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Percentage  of  total  oxygen  in  100  c.c.  of 
air  absorbed  by  10  grams  of  iron. 

Ordinary  Air  and  water 

air  and  almost  entirely 
distilled  water,     freed  from  cai'bouic  acid. 

After  6  hours',  exposure 57  none 

,,    24      ,,            ,,        29*1  none 

,s    72      „            „       61-3  0-9 

„  168      „            , 94-3  8-8 

In  those  experiments  in  which  ordinary  air  and  distilled  water 
were  used,  the  iron  after  six  hours'  exposure  was  covered  with 
a  coating  in  part  green  and  in  part  brown,  and  the  water  was  slightly 
turbid.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the  iron  was  completely  covered 
with  brown  rust  and  the  water  was  very  turbid.  Precisely  similar 
conditions  were  observed  to  prevail  in  the  experiments  in  which  the 
materials  remained  together  for  seventy-two  hours  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  hours  respectively.  In  the  series  of  experiments  in 
which  air  and  water  almost  entirely  freed  from  carbonic  acid  were  used, 
the  iron  remained  perfectly  bright  and  the  water  clear  after  six  hours' 
exposure.  In  the  second  experiment,  after  twenty-four  hours' 
exposure,  the  surface  of  the  iron  was  still  perfectly  bright,  but  a  few 
small,  brown  specks  were  observed  in  some  places  where  the  iron 
touched  the  glass.  After  seventy-two  hours'  exposure,  the  iron  still 
remained  bright,  but  the  number  of  brown  spots  had  increased. 
Specks  of  rust  were  to  be  seen  not  only  where  the  iron  touched  the 
glass,  but  also  in  80910  places  where  the  iron  in  crossing  touched 
itself.  After  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours'  exposure,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  iron  was  very  much  the  same  as  after  seventy-two  hours' 
exposure,  but  the.  water  showed  a  slight  opalescence.  The  slight 
attack  on  the  iron  and  the  small  absorption  of  oxygen  which  took 
place  in  this  series  of  experiments  were  no  doubt  due  to  the  minute 
but  inevitable  leakage  of  carbonic  acid  into  the  apparatus  at  the  time 
the  iron  was  introduced.  The  experiments,  however,  show  clearly 
that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  iron  when  exposed  to  air  and  water 
is  almost  entirely  stopped  if  the  minute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which 
air  and  water  usually  contain  is  almost  entirely  removed. 

Composition  qf  Iron  Rust, 

Various  analyses  of  iron  rust  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time,  but  there  is  no  record  that  specimens  representative  of  the 
material  in  course  of  comparatively  rapid  formation  have  been  examined. 
With  the  object  of  obtaining  further  evidence  concerning  the  com- 
position of  rust,  samples  were. obtained  from  the  unpainted  inteiiors  of 
iron  flushing  tanks  in  constant  use.  In  such  tanks  the  iron  is  under 
conditioJis  specially  favourable  to  rusting,  the  metal  being  alternately 
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and  in  rapid  succession  exposed  to  air  and  water.  Several  of  the 
tanks  from  which  material  was  obtained  had  remained  unscraped  for 
years,  and  the  sides  were  blistered  with  masses  of  rust,  brown  on  the 
exterior,  but  quite  black  inside.  Every  sample  of  this  rust  when 
placed  in  hydrochloric  acid  effervesced  briskly,  yielding  a  gas  which 
was  completely  absorbed  by  potassium  hydroxide.  The  samples  con- 
tained an  inappreciable  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  iron  present  in  each  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Number  of  sample  1.          2.'  3.  4.  5.  6. 

Percentage  of  iron  as  ferric  oxide 5573  51*12  64-60  65*18  68*89  67-46 

„             „       ferrous  oxide  32-86  36-67  25-74  25-66  23*18  24*40 

„       carbonate.  11*40  12*31  9*66  9*21  7'93  8*14 

In'  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  leaving  recently-formed  rust 
fully  exposed  to  air,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  samples  was  roughly 
powdered  and  spread  on  a  porcelain  dish.  After  remaining  for  eight 
days,  when  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  material  had  changed  to  a 
rich  brown  colour,  it  was  ag4in  submitted  to  analysis.  The  per- 
centage of  iron  present  as  ferrous  oxide  was  found  to  have  been 
reduced  from  32*86  per  cent,  to  14*11  per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of 
ferrous  carbonate  from  11*4  per  cent,  to  5*62  per  cent.,  or  in  each 
case  by  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  readiness  with  which 
ferrous  oxide  and  ferrous  carbonate  on  exposure  to  air  undergo 
oxidation  forming  ferric  oxide  accounts  for  the  low  percentages  of 
ferrous  iron  found  in  most  samples  of  rust  by  previous  observers. 

It  is  clear  that  rust  kept  moist,  that  is,  in  contact  with  what  is 
really  a  very  dilute  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  still  adhering  to 
iron,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  its  iron  in  the  ferrous  state  and 
much  carbonate.  The  persistence  of  ferrous  iron  under  such  conditions 
is  easily  understood,  for  the  material  is  partly  surrounded  by  a 
reducing  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  which  is  constantly  being  liberated 
at  the  surface  of  the  metal. 

The  composition  of  rust  in  course  of  formation  is  altogether  out  of 
harmony  with  the  view  that  hydrogen  peroxide  is  an  effective  agent 
in  its  production.  In  this  connection  attention  must  be  directed  to 
the  fact  that  Dunstan  and  his  co-workers  assumer  that  by  the  inter- 
action of  iron,  oxygen  and  water  twice  as  much  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
liberated  as  is  necessary  to  oxidise  the  ferrous  oxide  'simultaneously 
formed.  If  hydrogen  peroxide  were  actually  product  in  the  ratio 
stated,  ferrous  oidde  and  ferrous  carbonate  would  not  be  f^uod  in  rust, 
since  both  these  substances  undergo  immediate  oxicU^^iS  in  presence 
of  hydrog«|n  peroxide.  The  only  rational  interpretation  of  the  presence 
of  a  large\  percentage  of  ferrous  compounds  in  rust  is  that  the  first 
stage  in  th^  atmospheric  corrosion  of  iron  involves  the  interaction  of 
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carbonic  acid  and  metal,  reaulting  in  the  formation  of  ferrous  carbonate 
which  gradually  becomes  basic  in  character  through  loss  of  carbonic 
acid. 

InUradion  of  Iron  and  Garhonic  Acid. 

The  remarkable  ease  with  which  iron  is  dissolved  by  carbonic  acid 
is  not  generally  recognised.  The  following  experiment  serves  as  an 
illustration  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  metal  to  attack.  Distilled 
water  which  has  been  shaken  with  or  left  in  contact  with  air  is  poured 
on  a  perfectly  clean,  polished  surface  of  iron.  At  the  end  of  forty 
seconds,  when  the  water  is  seen  to  be  clear  and  the  metal  perfectly 
bright,  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  porcelain  basin  containing 
a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide.  A  marked  blue 
coloration  immediately  results.  If  a  similar  experiment  be  made  with 
rain  water  instead  of  distilled  water,  the  iron  is  found  to  be  even 
more  readily  attacked,  ferrous  salt  in  solution  being  detected  after 
thirty  seconds'  contact.  The  ferrous  iron  found  in  solution  in  these 
experiments  is  obviously  formed  by  the  interaction  of  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  carbonic  acid  and  iron,  for  recently -boiled  distilled  water 
does  not  dissolve  the  metal. 

An  estimation  of  the  amount  of  iron  dissolved  by  carbonic  acid  was 
made  by  placing  clean  iron  borings  in  water  kept  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid  at  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure.  In  these 
experiments,  hydrogen  was  steadily  evolved  from  the  surface  of  ihe 
metal,  but,  provided  air  was  excluded,  the  solution  remained  clear  and 
colourless.  In  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  250  c.c.  of  liquid  and 
500  grams  of  clean  iron  borings  were  used,  the  solution  was  found  to 
contain :  ^ 

After  20  hours'  contact 0  2546  gram  of  FoO  per  litre 

»     80      „  „       0-3771 

„     56      „  „       0-5245 

„     86      »  „       0-8172 

„     26  days'        „       2139 

Measurements  of  hydrogen  evolved  were  also  made.  In  one  experi- 
ment, 500  grams  of  clean,  fine  iron  borings  were  placed  in  a  flask 
of  2400  c.c.  capacity,  and  the  flask  and  leading  tube  were  subsequently 
filled  with  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  saturated  at  18^.  At  the  end  of 
seven  days,  636  c.c.  of  hydrogen  had  been  collected,  and  the  gas  was 
still  being  slowly  evolved  when  the  experiment  was  stopped  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks.  In  the  absence  of  air,  the  solution  remained  perfectly 
clear  and  colourless,  but  on  boiling  a  green  precipitate  was  formed. 
This  precipitate  effervesced  with  acids,  turned  red  on  exposure  to  air, 
and  gave  all  the  reactions  of  ferrous  carbonate,  so  that  the  iron  when 
in  solution  must  have  existed  as  ferrous  bicarbonate.  The  solution 
was  readily  decomposed  by  atmospheric  oxygen^  yielding  a  mixture  of 
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ferrous  carbonate  and  ferrous  and  ferric  hydroxides,  part  of  the 
carbonic  acid  being  simultaneously  regenerated.  On  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  this  change  takes  place  it  follows  that,  in  presence  of 
air,  a  definite  weight  of  carbonic  acid  will  exert  a  greater  corrosive 
influence  on  iron  than  will  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid. 

Influence  of  Svhatancea  on  His  Rv^ting  of  Iron, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  the  inhibiting  efEects  on  rusting  of 
such  compounds  as  the  alkalis,  sodium  nitrite,  and  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  to  the  power  they  possess  of  decomposing  hydrogen  peroxide, 
for  it  has  been  shown  that  these  compounds  interact  with  carbonic 
acid  {Proc.^  1903,  19,  157,  239).  Moreover,  some  substances,  such  as 
potassium  iodide,  which  desbroy  hydrogen  peroxidei  do  not  inhibit  but 
actually  accelerate  rusting.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  a  small  mass  of  iron 
remains  bright  in  a  large  volume  of  one  per  cent,  chromium  trioxide, 
nevertheless,  iron  slowly  passes  into  solution  and  may  be  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  If  the  ratio  of  iron  to  chromium  trioxide 
is  great,  brown  ferric  hydroxide  separates  from  the  solution  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  Chromic  acid,  which  does  not  attack  iron, 
appears  all  the  more  to  exert  a  protecting  influence  on  the  metal 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  dissolves  ferrous  carbonate  and 
ferrous  and  ferric  hydroxides.  In  solutions  exposed  to  air  and  contain- 
ing not  more  than  O'l  per  cent,  of  chromium  trioxide,  iron  rusts 
very  rapidly,  although  such  solutions  react  strongly  with  hydrogen 
peroxide. 

It  is  assumed  by  Dunstan  that  chromic  acid  and  potassium  dichrom- 
ate  prevent  the  rusting  of  iron  because  they  decompose  and  therefore 
interfere  with  the  existence  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  he  regards  as 
an  intermediate  product  of  rusting.  If  this  form  of  argument  were 
valid,  the  inhibiting  power  of  the  substances  named  might  equally  well 
be  ascidbed  to  their  power  of  decomposing  and,  therefore,  interfering 
with  the  existence  of  ferrous  carbonate  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
immediately  formed  by  the  interaction  of  iron  and  water  containing 
carbonic  acid.  Like  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid  may  be  said  to  prevent 
rustiDg,  for  a  sheet  of  iron  half '  exposed  to  air  and  half  immersed  in 
the  strong  acid  remains  perfectly  bright.  A  solution  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, free  from  acid,  behaves  similarly,  and  it  might  not  unreasonably 
be  suggested  that  the  inhibiting  effect  results  from  the  power  of  each 
of  these  substances  to  destroy  ferrous  carbonate. 
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Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Iron, 

'-  According  to  Dunstan,  when  iron  is  placed  in  hydrogen  peroxide 
solution  the  metal  is  rapidly  oxidised  with  formation  of  a  substance 
identical  with  natural  rust,  and  which,  when  dried,  has  the  formula 
Fe202(On)|.  In  his  experiments,  Dunstan  used  commercial  hydrogen 
peroxide,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  unaware  that  commercial  pre- 
parations of  hydrogen  peroxide  are  highly  impure.  I  have  examined 
a  large  number  of  specimens  from  various  sources  and  find  that  every 
one  contains  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Many  samples  also  contain 
phosphoric  acid  and  other  impurities.  In  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  energetically  attacks  iron,  and  of  the  powerful  oxidising 
agent,  hydrogen  peroxide,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  but  it  appeared  of  interest  to  compare 
the  behaviour  of  iron  towards  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  containing 
no  free  acid.  Distilled  hydrogen  peroxide  was  therefore  diluted  with 
unboiled  distilled  water  to  20-volume  strength,  and  a  small  cylinder 
of  polished  iron  was  introduced.  The  surface  of  the  metal  immediately 
became  covered  with  bubbles  of  gas  and  a  slow  but  steady  stream  of 
oxygen  escaped  from  the  solution,  but  no  formation  of  brown  oxide 
could  be  observed.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  glass  tubes,  the 
open  ends  of  which  were  drawn  out  to  capillaries  bent  twice  at  right 
angles  and  tenfiinating  under  mercury  seals.  In  every  case  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  continued  for  from 
nine  to  fourteen  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  solution  failed 
to  decolorise  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  During 
these  periods  the  surface  of  the  metal  was  exposed  to  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, and  was  also  surface-swept  by  oxygen  in  presence  of  water 
without  the  least  sign  of  rust  appearing  or  of  the  iron  undergoing 
any  change  in  weight  or  in  appearance,  thus  afEording  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  indifference  of  iron  not  only  towards  hydrogen 
peroxide,  but  also  towards  oxygen  in  presence  "of  water. 

The  experiments  recorded  in  this  paper  conclusively  show  that 
oxygen  is  unable  to  oxidise  iron  directly  in  presence  of  water,  but 
that  when  a  minute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  such  as  is  contained  in 
air,  is  present,  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place.  The  explanation  of 
rusting  as  a  process  involving  the  production  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  as 
advanced  by  Dunstan,  is  refuted,  not  only  by  the  complete  indifference 
of  iron  towards  oxygen  in  presence  of  water,  but  also  by  the  com- 
position of  rust  in  actual  formation  and  by  the  fact  that  hydrogen 
peroxide,  when  free  from  acid,  does  not  oxidise  iron. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ready  interaction  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid 
— ^whioh  exists  in  all  natural  waters — resulting  in  the  formation  of 
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hydrogen  and  ferrous  salt,  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
first  stage  of  rusting,  which  is  followed  by  a  more  or  less  complete 
oxidation  of  ferrous  salt  by  atmospheric  oxygen  leading  to  the  pro- 
duction of  rust,  the  composition  of  which  is  variable  and  dependent 
on  the  extent-  to  which  oxidation  of  ferrous  salt  has  taken  place. 

Central  Txohnical  College 
South  Kenbikqton. 


LXXVIII. — The  Dyna/mic  Isomerism  of  Phlorogludnol, 

By  Edgar  Percy  Hedlby,  A.R.O.ScL 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  from  chemical  reactions 
whether  phloroglucinol  is  ketonic  or  enolic  in  constitution,  Hartley, 
Dobbie,  and  Lauder  {Brit,  Assoc,  Report,  1902),  examined  it  by  means 
of  the  spectrograph,  and  they  concluded  that  it  is  purely  enolic  from 
the  close  analogy  of  its  absorption  curve  to  that  of  its  trimethyl 
ether.  As  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  they  point  to  the  great 
similarity  which  exists  between  the  absorption  curves  of  phloroglucinol 
and  pyrbgallol.  The  latter  is  well  known  to  be  enolic  in  constitution 
(Baeyer,  Ber,,  1886,  10,  163).  It  would  appear  that  Baly  and  Ewbank 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,  1347)  join  issue  with  Hartley,  Dobbie,  and  Lauder, 
on  the  ground  that  as  tautomerism  exists  in  the  mono-  and  di-phenols 
themselves,  and  not  in  their  ethers,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  regarding 
the  constitution  of  phloroglucinol  was  not  justified. 

Baly  and  Desch  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  1029,  and  1905,  87,  766)  have 
shown  that  the  position  of  the  absorption  band  of  certain  aliphatic 
tautomeric  substances  undergoes  a  displacement  towards  the  less 
refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  when  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to 
their  solutions,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  acid  causes 
the  absorption  band  to  become  less  persistent.  This  method,  which 
Baly  and  Ewbank  (loo,  cit,)  applied  to  the  study  of  the  phenols,  itf  also 
adopted  in  this  investigation. 

If  the  tautomeric  process  existing  in  phloroglucinol  is  of  the  same 
type  as  that  existing  in  the  mono-  and  di-phenols,  then  on  the  addition 
of  sodium  hydroxide  the  absorption  band  ought  to  be  shifted  towards 
the  red.  Two  photographs  of  phloroglucinol  (one  miUigram-molecule 
dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water)  in  the  presence  of  the  alkali  were  taken, 
one  with  one  equivalent  and  the  other  with  two  equivalents  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  Curve  I,  Fig.  1,  represents  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the 
foimer,  the  latter  being  represented  by  Curve  II,  Fig.  1.     In  both 
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oases  the  band  is  greatly  displaced  towards  the  red.  This  displace- 
ment is  considerably  greater  than  that  recorded  by  Baly  and  Ewbank 
{loo.  oU,)  in  the  cases  of  phenol,  quinol,  catechol,  and  resorcinol  under 
the  action  of  five  equivalents  of  sodium  hydroxide.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  examine  whether  the  change  taking  place  on  the  addition 
of  sodium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  phloroglucinol  was  permanent  in 
character.  To  decide  this  point,  five  equivalents  of  sodium  hydroxide  were  • 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  phloroglucinol  (one  milligram-molecule 
in  100  C.C.).  The  solution,  which  was  deep  red,  was  left  for  sixty 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  five  equivalents  of  hydrochloric 
acid  wei^  added,  when  the  original  colourless  solutioq;  was  immediately 
reproduced.  If  the  change  produced  by  the  alkali  was  a  permanent 
structural  change,  then,  on  photogn^phing  the  solution  to  which  the 
acid  had  been  added,  a  series  of  spectra  differing  from  those  of 
phloroglucinol  in  neutral  solution  should  result.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  colour  and  other  changes  produced  by  the  alkali  were  of  a 
temporary  character,  then,  on  neutralising  the  alkali,  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  phloroglucinol  should  be  reproduced.  These  suppositions 
were  tested  experimentally  and  the  latter  view  was  definitely  confirmed. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  action  of  sodium  hydroxide  is 
simply  to  increase  the  number  of  ketonic  molecules  in  the  solution,  and 
not  to  produce  any  other  change. 

Lowry  (^rt^.  Ab$oo,  Report^  1904),  in  his  paper  on  dynamic  iso- 
merism, has  pointed  that  in  some  cases  it  has  been  observed  that  an 
ionising  solvent  influences  the  equilibrium  between  two  tautomerides 
in  solution.  It  was  therefore  thought  advisable  to  examine  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  phloroglucinol  ifi  a  non-ionising  solvent.  One 
milligram-molecule  of  phloroglucinol  was  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  ether 
and  examined  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  had  existed  when 
phloroglucinol  was  examined  in  aqueous  solution.  The  series  of 
spectra  obtained  were  identical  with  that  given  by  the  aqueous 
solution,  and  this  result  shows  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
solvent  does  not  affect  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  forms  present 
in  solution. 

Finally,  the  absorption  spectrum  of  phloroglucinol  in  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  was  examined,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  persistency  of  the  absorption  band  would  be  decreased,  as 
was  indicated  by  Baly  an4  Desch  (lac.  cit.).  Such  a  test  applied  to 
phloroglucinol  should,  if  the  compound  exists  in  two  modifications, 
decrease  the  persistency  of  the  absorption  band.  Ten  equivalents  of 
hydrochloric  acid  were  added  to  a  solution  of  phloroglucinol,  which 
consisted  of  one  milligram-molecule  of  phloroglucinol  dissolved  in  lOOcc. 
of  water,  and  examined  through  the  same  thicknesses  of  liquid  as  in 
the  cases  discussed  above.     Here  again  Baly  and  Desch's  theory  was 
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supported,  as  the  band  was  reduced  in  persistency  and  became  more 
like  phloroglucinol  trimethyl  ether.  Curve  I,  Fig.  1,  represents  the 
band  given  by  one  milligram-molecule  of  phloroglucinol  in  100  c.c.  of 
wateri  and  Curve  IV  that  of  the  same  concentration  of  phloroglucinol 
in  the  presence  of  ten  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  trimethyl  ether  is  given  in  the  above-mentioned  paper  by 
Hartley,  Dobbie,  and  Lauder. 

The  spectrum  of  pyrogallol  in  alkaline  and  acid  solution  has  also 
been  examined.  Absolutely  no  difference  can  be  perceived  between 
the  absorption  of  one  milligram-molecule  of  pyrogallol  in  100  c.c.  of 
water  and  that « of  the  same  concentration  in  the  presence  of  ten 
equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid,  see  Curve  I,  Fig.  2.  In  the  presence 
of  four  equivalents  of  sodium  hydroxide,  a  change  is  evident.  The 
solution  becomes  deep  brown,  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and,  in  consequence,  the  general  absorption  is  greatly  increased, 
Curve  II,  Fig.  2.  There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  a  shift  of  the  absorp- 
tion band  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  a  result  which  was 
anticipated  for  chemical  reasons.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
making  up  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  pyrogallol  to  prevent  the  colour 
becoming  too  intense.  This  was  partially  obviated  by  preparing  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphite  in  boiling  water,  thus  practically  eliminating  the 
dissolved  oxygen.  On  adding  four  equivalents  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
the  solution  assumed  a  deep  amber  colour  instead  of  an  intense  brown. 
The  only  effect  that  this  had  on  the  spectrum  was  to  decrease  the 
extent  of  the  general  absorption  by  a  very  small  amount.  On  adding 
four  equivalents  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  pyrogallol  (one 
milligram-molecule  dissolved  In  100  c.c.  of  water),  excluding  the  air, 
allowing  to  stand  for  sixty  minutes,  and  then  adding  four  equivalents 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  colour  of  the  solution  remained  unchanged. 
A  photograph  of  this  solution  compared  with,  one  of  the  alkaline 
pyrogallol  solution  exhibited  no  difference,  thus  indicating  that  the 
change  produced  by  the  alkali  is  permanent  in  character. 

Experimental. 

The  method  used  in  photographing  the  spectra  was  that  described 
by  Hartley  {PhU,  Tram,,  1885,  176^  325),  the  lines  of  cadmium  being 
used  as  reference.  The  method  of  plotting  the  curves  is  that  employed 
by  Baly  and  Desch  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1029).  In  all  cases  the 
solutions  were  prepared  by  dissolving  one  milligram-molecule  of  the 
substance  in  100  c.c.  of  the  solvent,  and  when  necessary  these  solutions 
were  diluted  to  one-tenth  of  this  concentration. 

The  phloroglucinol  used  was  a  portion  of  the  specimen  recrystallised 
by  Prof,  Hartley  and  described  in  the  British  Association   Report^ 
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1902.  '  The  pyrogallol,  which  was  purified  by  recrystallisation,  melted 
at  132—134°. 

The  dot  and  dash  curve,  Fig.  1,  represents  phloroglucinol  in  aqueous 
solution  in  the  presence  of  two  equivalents  of  sodium  hydroxide.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  band  is  broad  and  persistent,  its  position  being 
very  much  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  than  that  of  phloro- 
glucinol. Curve  I,  Fig.  1,  representing  the  absorption  band  of  the  latter 
substance  in  aqueous  solution. 

The  dotted  curve,  Fig.  1,  represents  phloroglucinol  in  aqueous 
solution  in  the  presence  of  one  equivalent  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The 
absorption  band  in  this  case  is  less  persistent  than  in  the  former  case, 
a  fact  to  be  expected. 

Fio.  1. 
Oscillation  frcg  uencies. 


•^  o 

'^  § 

i  ^ 

-  I 


I 

•^ 


Curve  IV,  Fig  1,  shows  the  absorption  exerted  by  phloroglucinol  in 
aqueous  solution  in  the  presence  of  ten  equivalents  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Curve  I,  Fig.  2,  shows  the  absorption  band  characteristic  of 
pjrrogallol  in  aqueous  solution.  The  persistency  of  the  band  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  case  of  phloroglucinol;  in  other  respects  they  are 
identical.  Pyrogallol  in  aqueous  .solution  and  in  the  presence  of  ten 
equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid  produces  an  absolutely  identical 
absorption  spectrum. 

The  dot  and  dash  curve,  Fig.  2,  represents  pyrogallol  in  aqueous 
solution  in  the  presence  of  two  equivalents  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
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Conclusions, 

1.  Phloroglucinol  exists  in  neutral  solutions  in  both  the  ketonic  and 
enolic  modifications.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that  the  absorption  curve  of  its  trimethyl  ether  is  less  persistent  than 
that  of  phloroglucinol  itself,  and  also  because  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  forms  is  disturbed  by  the  introduction  into  the  solution  of 
alkali  and  acid. 

2.  In  neutral  solution,  the  enolic  form  of  phloroglucinol  is  greatly 

in  excess  of  the  ketonic  form.     This  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the 

curves  of  pyrogallol   and   phloroglucinol,  the  former   being   entirdy 

enolic. 

Fio.  2. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 
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3.  The  change  taking  place  on  the  introduction  of  a  "  third  sub- 
stance "  is  not  tautomeric  but  is  more  correctly  described,  after  Lowry's 
definition,  as  e^  case  of  dynamic  isomerism. 

4.  The  equilibrium  between  the  two  forms  of  phloroglucinol  in 
neutral  solution  is  not  affected  by  the  class  of  solvent  used. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to 
Professor  Hartley  for  affording  me  facilities  for  carrying  out  the 
experimental  work,  and  for  the  suggestions  *»pd  advice  with  which  he 
has  favoured  me  from  time  to  tim§. 

KoYAL  College  of  Science, 
Dublin. 
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March  30th,  1906. 
Professor  R.  Melbola,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  declared  the  ballot  open  for  the  election  of  Ofiicers 
and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year,  Prof.  J.  J.  Sudborouoh  and 
Mr.  J.  L.  Baker  being  appointed  Scrutators.  He  then  presented  the 
following  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Society  during  the  past  twelve 
months : 

Report  op  the  Council. 

The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  report  that  the 
past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  Society,  the  activity 
of  which,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  papers  read  and  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list,  has  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year. 

On  the  31?t  December,  1904,  the  number  of  Fellows  was  2,711. 
During  1905,  164  Fellows  were  elected  and  2  reinstated,  thus  making 
a  gross  total  of  2,877.  The  Society  has  lost  25  Fellows  by  death, 
28  have  resigned,  the  election  of  3  has  become  void,  1  has  withdrawn, 
and  35  have  been  removed  for  non-payment  of  Annual  Subscriptions. 
The  total  number  of  Fellows,  therefore,  on  the  31st  December,  1905, 
was  2,785,  showing  an  increase  of  74  over  the  number  for  the  previous 
year. 

The  names  of  the  deceased  Fellows,  with  the  dates  of  their  election, 
are: 

W.  Ackroyd  (1897).  ^  F.  W.  Harrold  (1891). 

C.  M.  Blades  (1885).  F.  M.  Mercer  (1884). 

J.  F.  Braga  (1881).  M.  Prasad  (1903). 

G.  B.  Buckton  (1852).  A.  B.  Prescott  (1876). 

J.  L.  Bullock  (1842).  W.  T.  Rickard  (1845). 

C.  F.  Bumard  (1849).  R.  Roose  (1886). 
J.  H.  Calvert  (1871).                 •       F.  Shapley  (1893). 

H.  S.  Carpenter  (1875).  C.  W.  Sutton  (1884). 

J.  Duncan  (1863).  C.  R.  C.  Tichbome  (1863). 

H.  S.  Elworthy  (1886).  L.  White  (1862). 

J.  Epps  (1885).  W.  W.  Will  (1885). 

E.  Graham  (1895).  R.  Yates  (1874). 


W.  H.  Greenwood  (1873). 
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The  following  Fellows  have  resigned  : 


J.  Ball. 

S.  Barlet. 

G.  E.  P.  Broderick. 

C.  J.  Brooks. 

A.  J.  Carrier. 

F.  E.  Catchpole. 

C.  Childs. 

0.  G.  Cresswell. 

J.  Dennant. 

H.  Goodier. 


H.  P.  Harris. 

J.  H.  Hichens. 

S.  Hill. 

A.  Houston. 

C.  Hunt. 

J.  T.  Johnson. 

H.  W.  Kinnersley. 

W.  Lang. 

H.  W.  Lawrence. 

F.  H.  Lescher. 


W.  H.  Martin. 
J.  Percival. 
W.  S.  Rowntree. 
T.  Samuel. 
C.  E.  S.  Sherratt. 
W.  J.  Stainer. 
G.  R.  Tweedie. 
T.  E.  Vasey. 


The  small  number  of  Fellows  still  living  who  were  elected  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Society  has  been  further  reduced  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  G.  B.  Buckton,  who  was  elected  in  March,  1852,  and  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Bullock,  elected  in  1842.  Since  the  close  of  1905,  the  Society 
has  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  Professor  Hermann  Johann  Philipp 
Sprengel,  who  was  elected  in  December,  1 864. 

The  number  of  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members  at  the  date  of  the 
last  Annual  General  Meeting  was  35.  No  names  have  been  added  to 
the  list  since  then,  but  the  Society  has  sustained  a  loss  in  the  death 
of  Professor  P.  T.  Cleve,  who  was  elected  in  February,  1883,  and  who 
died  on  June  18th,  1905.  The  work  of  the  deceased  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Member  is  to  be  commemorated  by  a  Memorial  Lecture,  the 
delivery  of  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe. 

During  the  year  1905,  233  scientific  communications  have  been 
made  to  the  Society,  191  of  which  have  been  published  already  in  the 
TransactianSf  and  abstracts  of  all  have  appeared  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  volume  of  Transactions  for  1905  contains  1,936  pages,  of  which 
1,818  are  occupied  by  184  memoirs,  the  remaining  118  pages  being 
devoted  to  the  Wislicenus  Memorial  Lecture,  the  Obituary  Notices, 
the  Export  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  the  Presidential 
Address;  the  volume  for  the  preceding  year  contains  175  memoirs, 
which  occupy  1,715  pages. 

The  Journal  for  1905  contains  also  4,356  abstracts  of  papers 
published  mainly  in  foreign  journals,  which  extend  to  1,828  pages, 
whilst  the  abstracts  for  1904  numbered  4,617,  and  occupied  1,920 
pages. 

The  abstracts  for  1905  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
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Part  I. 

No.  of 
Pages.      Abstracts. 
Organic  Chemistry    956        1,727 

Part  II. 

Greneral  and  Physical  Chemistry 619 

Inorganic  Chemistry 562 

Mineralogical  Chemistry 71 

Physiological  Chemistry  467 

Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and 

Agriculture    295 

Analytical  Chemistry    615 

872        2,629 

Total  in  Parts  I.  and  II 1,828      4,356 

In  making  comparison  with  the  preceding  year,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  1904  volume  contained  the  abstracts  for  thirteen  months. 
Owing  to  the  change  in  date  of  publication,  no  abstracts  appeared 
between  December  1st,  1903,  and  January  31st,  1904,  so  that  the 
number  of  the  Journal  published  on  the  latter  date  contained 
practically  the  abstracts  of  two  months  (see  Trans,^  1905,  87,  539). 

The  Council  regrets  to  announce  that  Dr.  G.  T.  Morgan  has  found 
it  necessary  to  resign  the  post  of  Editor  of  the  Society's  publications 
which  he  has  occupied  so  creditably  since  the  beginning  of  1903. 
Although  his  resignation  was  received  in  September,  1905,  Dr.  Morgan 
kindly  acted  as  Editor  until  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Cain. 

The  second  part  (Subject  Index)*  of  the  Collective  Index  for  the 
decade  1893-1902  was  issued  in  December,  1905,  to  those  Fellows 
who  had  made  application  for  it  in  accordance  with  the  printed 
notices  circulated  with  the  monthly  parts  of  the  Journal  subsequently 
to  July,  1903,  and  the  Council  have  pleasure  in  expressing  the  high 
appreciation  of  the  ceaseless  energy  displayed  by  the  Indexes, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Dougal,  on  the  completion  of  this  valuable  work. 

During  the  vacation  of  1905,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Doctorial 
Jubilee  of  Professor  Adolph  von  Baeyer,  and  of  the  Professorial 
Jubilee  of  Professor  Mendel^ff,  to  address  letters  of  congratulation 
to  these  two  distinguished  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members. 

In  June,  1905,  the  Council  decided  that  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of 
the  Society  should  be  held  during  the  ensuing  Session  on  the  first  and 
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third  Thursdays  of  the  month  at  8.30  p.n^.  The  experiment  of  holding 
the  meetings  on  Wednesday  afternoons  at  5.30  p.m.,  alternately  with 
Thursday  evenings  at  8  p.m.,  had  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1902,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  average  attendante  of  Fellows  at  the 
afternoon  meetings  had  undergone  steady  diminution  during  this 
period,  whilst  the  number  of  Fellows  attending  the  evening  meetings 
had  increased,  it  has  been  concluded  that  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  who 
make  a  practice  of  attending  the  meetings  find  the  evening  more 
convenient  than  the  afternoon. 

The  Library  has  received  an  important  addition  by  the  generosity  of 
Sir  Henry  £.  Koscoe,  who  has  presented  to  the  Society  a  collection  of 
136  alchemical  and  early  chemical  works  of  great  interest  and  value. 

An  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Library  is  recorded,  1,108  books  being 
borrowed  during  1905,  as  against  1,057  in  the  previous  year.  Additions 
to  the  Library,  excluding  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  donation,  comprise  165 
books,  of  which  58  were  presented,  324  volumes  of  periodical^,  and  48 
pamphlets,  as  against  119  books,  296  volumes  of  periodicals,  and  52 
pamphlets  last  year.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Library  Committee 
the  Council  have  made  an  addition  to  the  Library  Rules  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  '*  No  persons  other  than  Fellows  of  the  Society  have  the 
privilege  of  using  the  Library,  except  upon  a  written  introduction  from 
a  Fellow,  with  whom  rests  the  responsibility  for  all  books  consulted  by 
the  person  introduced.  Such  introduction  shall  be  valid  for  one 
occasion  only." 

Grants  amounting  in  all  to  £236  have  been  made  during  the  year 
from  the  Research  Fund,  and  X22  15«.  3d,  has  been  returned.  Of  the 
papers  published  in  the  Transactions  during  1905,  24  were  con- 
tributed by  authors  to  whom  grants  had  been  made  from  the  Research 
Fund. 

In  February  of  last  year  the  Treasurer  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  increase  the  invested  capital  of  the  Society  by  almost  exactly 
£1,500  by  the  purchase  of  £1,983  Midland  Railway  2^  per  cent.  Pre- 
ference Stock  for  £1,499  14«.  5d.  The  income  from  all  sources  for  the 
year  1905  exceeds  that  for  1904  by  only  £93  Ss.  id.,  whilst  the 
expenditure  has  been  abnormally  heavy,  excelling  the  total  income 
by  £305  Is,  6d,  This  is  due  to  the  incidence  of  several  very  heavy 
accounts,  one  of  which  really  belongs  to  several  years,  and  that  is  the 
completion  of  the  Decennial  Index  for  the  period  1893-1902,  which 
has  entailed  the  expenditure  this  year  of  no  less  than  £778  lOs,  5d., 
or  rather  more  than  half  the  total  cost.  No  further  expenditure, 
however,  on  account  of  Decennial  Indexes  will  be  required  for 
several  years  to  come.  As  pointed  out  last  year,  the  continual  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  is  a  source  of  much  anxiety, 
and  this  year  a  further  increase  has  to  be  recorded  on  both  aooonnts, 
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X219  12«.  Td  in  the  former  and  £35  ISa.  2d.  in  the  latter  case,  or  a 
n^t  increase  over  the  cost  of  hoth  in  1904  of  £255  lOs.  9d.,  and  over 
that  in  1903  of  £578  3«.  Sd.  The  Coancil  therefore  •  trust  that 
authors  of  papers  will  do  their  utmost  to  assist  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee and  the  Treasurer  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  printing  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  publication  of  the  Anntuil  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry 
has  necessarily  added  materially  to  -  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  ; 
the  cost  of  Volume  I  having  entailed  an  expenditure  of  £445  Ids,  6(2., 
of  which  about  £70  has  been  recovered  by  their  sale.  Another  item 
of  some  magnitude,  £52  ds,  Qd.,  is  the  cost  of  the  printing  and 
circulating  of  the  Bye<laws,  together  with  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  Council,  which  were  submitted  to  an  Extraordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  February  8th,  1905. 

The  administrative  expenses  have  been  carefully  kept  in  check,  and 
whilst  everything  has  been  maintained  in  a  state  of  thorough 
efficiency  their  amount  is  only  £827  16«.  5(2.,  as  against  £893  1^.  Od, 
in  1904. 

The  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  Decennial  Indexes 
may  be  of  interest.  The  total  cost  of  Vohime  IV,  1893-1902  (Parts 
I  and  II),  exclusive  of  distribution  amounts  to  £1,454  5«.  6d,  of 
which  the  cost  of  printing  was  £762  6a.  Od,  The  cost  of  Volume  III, 
1883-1892  (issued  in  one  volume)  was  £1,280  2s.  Id.,  of  which  the 
printing  accounted  for  £585  19«.  Id.  The  cost  of  Volume  IV  was 
relatively  considerably  less  than  that  of  Volume  III,  as  the  former 
extended  to  45^  sheets  for  the  Authors'  Index  and  108  sheets  for  the 
Subject  Index,  or  153^  sheets  in  all,  whilst  Volume  III  only  contained 
102f  sheets.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  Annual  Indexes  are  now 
prepared,  it  is  hoped  that  when  Volume  V  has  to  be  undertaken,  the 
relative  cost  will  be  still  further  reduced  and  that  the  chief  cost  will 
be  that  due  to  the  printing. 
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Income, 


To  Life  Compositions 

„  Admimloii  Fees      

,,  Annual  Subscriptions— 

Beooived  in  advance,  on  account  of  1905 
„  during  1905  on  account  of  1905 
II  II  M  II  1904 

I.  M  >,  n  1903 


£ 

«.  d. 

£   •.  A 
360  0  0 

592  0  0 

255 

0  0 

8848 

0  0 

284 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

Leu  amount  included  in  lost  year's  Income,  being  valuation  of 
Arrears  as  iier  lost  Balance  Sheet     

Add  Arrears  at  date:    1905  £852,  1904  £86,  1908  £4,  estimated  to 
realise  as  per  Balance  Sheet      -    — 

Investments  :— 
Dividends  on  £1,050  London  and  North  Western  Railway  3  per  cent 

Debenture  Stock 

£6,780  Metropolitan  Consolidated  8(  per  cent.  Stock  ... 
£1,520  14«.  84.  Cardiflr  Corporation  8  per  cent.  Stock  ... 

£1,400  India  2(  per  cent.  Stock    

£2,400  Bristol  Corporation  2(  per  cent  Debenture  Stock 
£4,841  Midland  Railway  2(  percent  Preference  Stock 

£1,200  Leeds  Corporation  8  per  cent  Stock     

£1,500  Transvaal  8  per  cent  Guorauteed  Stock    

Iiicouio  Tax  Recovered     

Interest  on  Deposit  Account 

Publications:— 
Sales: 

Journals    

Proceedings      

General  Index 

'        Memorial  Lectures 

Library  Catalogue 

Atomic  Weight  Tables 

Jubilee  Volume      

Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry      


La9  Publishers'  Commission 


4886    0    0 


4056    0    0 
250    0    0 


Proceeds  of  Advertisements  in  Journal.. 
XeM  Commission     


„  Subscriptions  trom  other  Societies  :— 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry 

Society  of  Public  Analysts      

„  Balance,  being  Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  carried  to  Balance 
Sheet    


4806    0    0 


29  18 

6 

228  15 

8 

43 

8 

38 

0 

57 

0 

103 

0 

34 

0 

42  15 

0 

26 

6  11 

12 

1  10 

770 

8 

18  16 

68 

11 

2 

17 

11 

77  11 

949  19  0 
92  9  8 

£61  15  4 
9  5  8 

857  9  4 
52  10  1 

8  8  0 
11  11  0 

605  15    7 


909  19    6 


19  19    0 
805    1    5 


£7098  16    5 


I  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Society,  and 
and  the  Investments. 


18(A  March,  1906. 


W.   B.  KBBN. 

CharUnd  Accown/tanL, 
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Expenditure, 

By  Bzpeiues  on  account  of  Journal  and  Proceedings  :— 

Salary  of  Editor 

Salary  of  Sub-Bditor 

Salary  of  Aasistant  Sub-Editor     

Salary  of  Indezer       

Editorial  Poatages,  Ac     

AbstractorB*  Fees 

Printing  of  Journal    

Printing  of  Advertisements    

Printing  of  Wrappers       

Distribution  of  Journal    

Authors'  Gopios 

lUastratlons 
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E.  Grant  Hoopbr, 
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The  adoption  of  the  Beport  was  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Fbibwell, 
seconded  by  Dr.  H.  Brekbton  Baker,  and  carried  unanimoasly. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  T.  E.  Thorpe,  seconded  by  Sir  Thomas  Stevenson,  and 
unanimously  adopted.     Sir  William  Bamsay  responded. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Address,  which  will  be  found  on 
p.  745. 

Sir  Henrt  E.  Boscoe  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
coupled  with  the  request  that  he  would  allow  his  Address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Society's  Ih^ansa^tions,  Dr.  Horace  Brown  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
President. 

The  Scrutators  then  presented ^their  Beport  to  the  President,  who 
declared  the  following  to  have  been  duly  elected  as  Officers  and  Council 
for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President :  Baphael  Meldola,  F.B.S. 

Vice-Preeidenta  who  have  fitted  the  office  qf  President :  H.  K  Arm- 
strong:, Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  j  A.  Crum  Brown,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.RS. ; 
Sir  William  Crookes,  D.Sc,  F.B.S.  j  Sir  James  Dewar,  M«A.,  LL.D., 
F.RS. ;  A.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.  A.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. ;  H.  Muller,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R,S. ;  W.  Odling,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. ;  W.  H.  Perkin,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  F.B.S.  ;  J.  Emerson  Beynolds,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  F.B.S. ;  Sir 
Henry  E.  Boscoe,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  W.  J.  Bussell,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S. ; 
T.  E.  Thorpe,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. ;  W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc.,  F.B.S. 

nee-Presidents:  Horace  T.  Brown,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. ;  Harold  B. 
Dixon,  M.A.,  F.B.S. ;  Budolph  Messel,  Ph.D. ;  W.  H,  Perkin,  jun., 
Ph.D.,  F.B.S. ;  A.  Smithells,  B.Sc.,  F.B.S. ;  W.  P.  Wynne,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S. 

Treasurer:  Alexander  Scott,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.B.S. 

Secretaries:  M.  O.  Forster,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S.;  A.  W.  Crossley, 
D.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Foreign  Secretary  :  Sir  William  Bamsay,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. 

Ordinary  Members  qf  Council:  Edward  C.  C.  Baly;  Bernard 
Dyer,  D.Sc. ;  Wilham  Gowland ;  Alfred  D.  Hall,  M, A. ;  H.  A.  D. 
Jowett,  D.Sc  ;  A.  Lapworth,  D.Sc ;  J.  E.  Marsh,  M.A. ;  F.  E. 
Matthews,  Ph.D. ;  G.  T.  Moody,  D.Sc;  A.  G.  Perkin,  F.B.S.  j 
W.  J.  Sell,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  i  John  Wade,  D.Sc 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

Delivered  at  the  Annual  GenbAal  Meeting,  March  30th,  1906. 

By  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S. 

The  first  duty  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  discharge  at  this  general 
meeting  of  the  Fellows  is  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
honour  which  you  conferred  upon  me  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in 
placing  me  in  the  distinguished  position  of  President  of  the  Society. 
Thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  joined  your  ranks,  and  I  find 
that  during  no  less  than  twenty  years  out  of  that  period  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  Society, 
first  as  Member  of  Council,  then  as  Foreign  Secretary,  as  Vice- 
President  from  1902  to  1905,  and  as  President  during  the  past  year. 
The  development  of  the  science  of  chemistry  in  this  country  is  so 
closely  associated  with  this  Society,  of  which  the  presidential  chair 
has  been  occupied  by  a  succession  of  such  eminent  chemists,  that  any 
Fellow  placed  in  this  honourable  position  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
he  has  received  from  his  co-workers  the  highest  dignity  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  British  Chemistry  to  bestow. 

You  will  have  gathered  from  the  report  of  the  Council,  which  is  now 
in  your  hands,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-laws,  I  have 
formally  presented  for  your  acceptance,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Our  activity  in  every  department  of 
work  has  been  well  maintained,  and  the  interest  in  the  meetings, 
as  measured  by  the  attendance  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  com- 
munications and  the  discussions  arising  therefrom,  indicates  that  there 
is  no  falling  off  either  in  zeal  or  originality  on  the  part  of  our  chemical 
workers.  In  fact,  if  the  output  of  work  goes  on  increasing  and  we 
have,  as  has  happened  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  year,  such 
crowded  programmes  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  adequate  time 
to  individual  authors,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Council  at  some 
future  period  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  occasionally 
having  extra  or  overflow  meetings  so  as  to  give  opportunities  for  the 
fuller  discussion  of  the  more  important  communications. 

From  the  financial  statement  of  the  Treasurer  it  appears  that  the 
prediction  of  my  predecessor  in  this  chair  has  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
our  expenditure  has  exceeded  our  income  by  more  than  £300.     It  may 
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be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  past  year  has  been  very  heavily 
weighted  with  special  expenses  incurred  through  the  publication  of  the 
decennial  index,  as  well  as  by  other  matters  of  a  non-recurrent 
character.  The  Society  has  also  undertaken  the  new  responsibility  of 
publishing  the  Annual  Reports  on  the  progress  of  chemistry,  the 
second  volume  of  which  is  now  in  your  hands.  Of  the  immense  value 
of  this  work  there  can  be  no  question,  but  it  adds  very  considerably  to 
our  publishing  expenses,  and  some  future  Council  may  be  confronted 
with  the  question  whether  the  finances  of  the  Society  will  stand  this 
additional  burden  without  some  relief  from  the  Fellows  in  the  form  of 
subscriptions  for  this  particular  publication.  Other  societies  with 
which  I  am  coDuected  have,  I  may  add,  been  compelled  to  face  the 
very  same  difficulty,  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
giving  their  members  more  than  the  value  of  their  annual  subscrip- 
tions. I  personally  see  no  ground  for  the  least  uneasiness  in  the 
actual  financial  position,  but  the  present  oppor^nity  is  a  fitting  one 
for  pointing  out,  as  has  been  done  from  this  chair  oil  former  occasions, 
that  the  main  expenditure  of  the  Society  being  the  cost  of  printing  and 
publishing  our  Journal,  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  within  the  power 
of  our  contributors  to  assist  in  keeping  this  expenditure  down  to  the 
lowest  reasonable  limit.  A  very  long  experience  in  connection  with 
the  publications  of  scientific  societies  has  convinced  me  that  many 
writers  of  papers  are  more  or  less  devoid  of  the  sense  of  what  may  be 
called  literary  perspective,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  expressing  in  their  true 
proportions  the  descriptive  details  and  the  general  results  of  their 
investigations.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  our  subject  that  long  and 
laborious  experimental  work  may  lead  to  results  which  can  be  stated 
in  a  few  lines,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  contents  of  the  laboratory 
note-book  should  be  presented  for  publication  in  extenso  in  our  Trans- 
actions. I  am  not  now  venturing  to  criticise  the  literary  style  of  many 
of  our  scientific  writers ;  this  subject  was  dealt  with  very  many  years 
ago  by  one  whose  writings  have  justly  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
among  scientific  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  refer  to  the 
late  Prof.  Huxley,  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  none  will  call  in 
question.  I  do  appeal,  however,  once  again  to  the  authors  who  contri- 
bute to  our  Transactions  to  express  tiieir  results  with  all  possible 
conciseness.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  apart  from  the  question  of 
cost  of  printing,  extreme  diffusiveness  is  injurious  to  the  author 
himself,  as  general  results  of  importance  are  apt  to  be  overlooked 
if  buried  under  a  mass  of  detail.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
writers  of  chemical  papers  that  they  are  not  addressing  a  lay  public, 
but  la  body  of  experts  as  familiar  as  they  are  themselves  with  all 
details  of  experimental  procedure,  and  that  a  mere  outline  statement  of 
method  is  quite  sufficient  unless  there  is  some  novelty  in  the  apparatus 
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or  mode  of  treatment  requiring  special  description.  Another  con- 
sideration which  may  be  urged  in  support  of  this  plea  for  condensation 
is  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Secretaries,  of  the  Publication  Committee, 
and  of  the  editorial  staff  are  enormously  increased  by  the  over-elabora- 
tion in  which  some  authors  indulge.  Delay  is  often  caused  by  having 
to  place  such  papers  in  the  hands  of  referees,  and  friction  may  arise 
between  the  Editor  and  author  if  the  criticisms  of  the  referees  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  author's  views.  The  readers  of  the  numerous  papers 
which  appear  in  our  Transactions  do  not  sufficiently  realise  that  many 
of  these  papers  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  public 
represent  the  end  result  of  much  serious  deliberation  by  the  Publica^ 
tion  Committee,  of  careful  consideration  by  referees,  and  often  of 
unpleasant  editorial  correspondence  with  the  authors.  It  is  the  feeling 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Fellows  to  bear  these  difficulties  in  mind  when 
preparing  their  results  for  publication  that  has  prompted  this  appeal 
from  the  presidential  chair. 

Among  the  events  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  chemical 
world,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  Imperial  Chemical  Institute 
which  our  Qerman  colleagues  are  proposing  to  establish  in  Berlin  on 
the  lines  of  their  ''  Physlkalische  Reichsanstalt."  The  report  of  the 
Qerman  Chemical  Society  on  the  proposed  Institute  was  published  in 
last  month's  Berichie  (1906,  39,  316),  and  in  that  report  will  be  found 
a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  various  branches  of 
work  which  might  be  carried  on  in  such  an  esi<ablishment.  The 
development  of  this  scheme  will  be  followed  with  sympathetic  interest 
by*  all  British  chemists ;  its  realisation  will  serve  to  show  other 
nations  that  in  one  European  country  the  national  importance  of  our 
science  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  fully  recognised. 

Another  event  which  calls  for  special  mention  is  the  celebration 
this  year  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  coal-tar 
colour  industry  by  Dr.  William  Henry  Perkin,  whose  first  patent  for 
the  production  of  mauve  bears  the  date  Aug.  26th,  1856.  Although 
our  Society  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  pure  science,  leaving  the 
special  cognisance  of  the  development  of  chemical  industry  to  its 
sister  Soeiety,  yet  the  relations  between  the  abstract  and  applied 
science  are  in  this  case  so  intimate  that  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the 
two  aspects  of  chemistry  have  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  become 
inextricably  interwoven.  The  addresses  delivered  in  Germany  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Kekul^  celebration  are  no  doubt  fresh  in  your 
memories,  and  you  will  have  gathered  therefrom  how  largely  the  theory 
of  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  ''aromatic''  compounds  has 
assisted  in  the  development  of  the  industry  and  how  the  latter  has  in 
turn  reacted  on  theory  through  the  discoveries  arising  in  the  course  of 
manufacturing  operations  and  the  supply  of  new  materials  placed  at 
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the  disposal  of  scientific  investigators.  In  dealing  with  the  history  of 
modem  organic  chemistry,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  great  and 
beneficial  influence  which  the  foundation  of  the  coal-tar  colour 
industry  has  exerted  upon  this  branch  of  our  science.  The  Fellows  of 
the  Chemical  Society  will,  I  am  sure,  desire  ]to  convey  their  sincere 
congratulations  to  our  esteemed  Past-President,  Dr.  Perkin,  to  whom 
it  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  contemplate  the  enormous 
developments,  both  scientific  and  industrial,  which  have  resulted  from 
his  discovery  of  the  first  coal-tar  colouring  matter  half  a  century  ago. 
As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  an  international  movement  is  now  being 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  jubilee  of  this  discovery 
and  of  doiog  honour  to  the  founder  of  the  industry.  The  long  and 
distinguished  association  of  Dr.  Perkin  with  this  Society,  which  has 
had,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  still  has,  the  benefit  of  his  scientific  activity, 
makes  it  only  appropriate  that  the  Perkin  Memorial  scheme  should 
have  been  organised  under  our  auspices.  It  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  me,  whose  first  association  with  the  colour  industry  began  in  the 
year  1870,  and  with  a  break  of  a  few  years  was  continued  down  to  1885, 
to  find  myself  this  year,  although  only  by  a  pure  coincidence,  in  a  position 
which  enables  me  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  promotion  of  the 
movement.  The  details  of  the  scheme  will  shortly  be  in  your  hands 
and  I  can  confidently  appeal  to  all  chemists  to  give  it  their  serious 
consideration  and  support. 

The  completion  of  one  year's  active  service  in  the  Presidential 
Chair  has  made  it  manifest  to  me,  as  it  has  to  my  predecessors,  how 
deeply  the  Society  is  indebted  to  it*  honorary  officers  for  the  zeal  &nd 
judgment  with  which  they  discharge  the  very  onerous  and  ever- 
iucreasing  duties  which  they  have  voluntarily  undertaken  on  our 
behalf.  J  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  own  thanks  for  the  loyal  and,  indeed,  indispensable  services 
which  they  have  rendered  during  the  past  year.  In  parting  with 
Dr.  Morgan  I  am  sure  also  that  the  Fellows  will  recognise  that  during 
his  term  of  office  as  Editor  the  status  of  our  publications  has  been 
fully  sustained  and  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  has  always 
had  in  view  the  best  interests  of  the  Society.  His  retirement  from 
editorial  work,  although  an  immediate  loss  to  us,  will,  no  doubt,  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Society  in  the  future,  as  we  may  now  look  to  him  for 
increased  scientific  activity  in  other  directions. 
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The  Living  Organism  as  a  Chemical  Agency;  a  Review 
of  some  of  the  Problems  of  Photosynthesis  by 
Oromng  Plants. 

I  PROPOSE  on  the  present  occasion  offering  some  remarks  on  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  organic  chemistry  along  certain  lines  which  appear 
to  me  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  results  of  far-reaching  importance  for 
the  future  development  of  that  branch  of  our  subject.  The  history  of 
Chemistry,  as  of  all  other  natural  and  physical  sciences,  reveals  the 
principle  that  advances  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  as 
marking  epochs  have  generally  resulted  from  what  might  be  considered 
the  co-opting  of  the  methods  and  appliances  of  other  departments  of 
science.  There  is  a  philosophical  basis  underlying  this  principle — ^the 
unity  of  nature ;  the  existence  in  reality  of  one  Science  only,  the  sub- 
division of  which  into  departments  is  necessitated  by  the  imperfection 
of  our  knowledge  and  is  a  matter  of  practical  convenience  impose<)  by 
the  limitation  of  our  faculties  rather  than  thn  expression  of  any 
actuality  behind  the  groups  of  phenomena  which  we  pigeon-hole  by  our 
classifications. 

It  would  be  setting  a  dangerous  precedent  were  I  to  deliver  from  this 
«hair  anything  approaching  an  abstract  philosophical  disquisition,  but 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  foregoing  principle  to  our  own 
science  of  Chemistry,  we  all  know  what  enormous  developments  have 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  balance,  the  thermometer  and  calori- 
meter, the  prism,  the  polarimeter,  and  the  electric  current.  Physical 
methods  for  the  determination  of  chemical  constitution  are  becoming  of 
greater  and  greater  imf»ortauce  and  are  duhtined  to  play  a  still  greater 
part  in  the  chemistry  of  the  future.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  part  played  by  the  prism  in  determining  refractivity  or 
specific  absorptive  power  in  connection  with  the  structure  of  uiolecules, 
or  the  use  for  a  similar  purpose  of  the  polarising  prism  iu  the  case  of 
optically  active  compounds  or  of  compounds  rendered  temporarily  active 
in  the  electro-magnetic  field.  The  refined  use  of  the  thermometer  in 
determining  the  depression  of  freezing  point  caused  by  various  com- 
pounds in  solution  has  resulted  in  the  cryoscopic  and  ebulliosoopic 
methods  of  determining  molecular  weights  now  in  common  use  in  oub 
laboratories.  The  electric  current,  utilised  at  fiist  soleL^  as  a  decom- 
posing agent  by  Davy,  has  in  later  times  been  turned  to  good  account 
in  organic  synthobis,  while  the  conductivity  method  of  determining  the 
constitution  of  electrolytes  in  solution  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
recent  gains  by  our  science  arising  from  the  application  of  a  physical 
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method.  Whether  the  silent  electric  discharge,  the  "  effluve  electrique  " 
of  the  French  physicists,  will  fulfil  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  adyo- 
cated  its  use  as  a  synthetical  agent  must  be  left  for  decision  by  future 
experimental  work. 

The  modem  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  although  at  present 
without  practical  bearing  on  our  purely  chemical  methods,  may  yet 
throw  light  in  the  future  on  such  fundamental  questions  as  the  structure 
of  the  chemical  atom  and  the  nature  of  valency.  Whatever  may  be  the 
subsequent  developments  of  the  '^  electron  "  theory  of  the  atom  in  the 
hands  of  physicists,  it  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  this  work  began 
by  the  study  of  the  passage  of  electricity  through  gases  with  the  object 
in  the  first  place  of  observing  and  recording  their  emission  spectra. 
From  the  old  ^^  vacuum  tube ''  we  passed  to  the  **  high  vacuum ''  and  the 
<*  ultra-gaseous  "  form  of  matter  discovered  by  Crookes,  the  connection 
of  which  with  the  latest  development  of  the  physical  conception  of  the 
atom  is  a  matter  of  recent  history.  From  the  present  point  of  view, 
this  example  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  interdependence  of  physics 
and  chemistry. 

So  also  the  discovery  of  the  inert  gases  of  the  helium  group,  which 
was  inaugurated  by  Lord  Rayleigh's  observation  of  the  difference  in 
the  density  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  as  compared  with  nitrogen  from 
chemical  sources  and  by  the  isolation  of  argon  by  Rayleigh  and 
Bamsay,  may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  refined  use  of  the 
balance.  The  claims  of  the  photographic  plate  also  as  an  appliance 
which  has  been  utilised  in  chemical  research  with  remarkable  results 
cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
the  new  field  of  radioactivity  was  opened  up  by  the  discovery  of  the 
**  uranium  radiations  **  by  Becquerel  through  the  action  of  these  emana- 
tions on  the  gelatino-bromide  film.  The  hunting  down  of  radium  by 
the  Curies  was  also  facilitated — perhaps  it  may  be  said  even  rendered 
possible — by  the  use  of  a  physical  contrivance,  the  gold-leaf  electro- 
scope, whidi  is  capable  of  detecting  and  measuring  radioactivity  by 
virtue  of  the  <' ionising"  action  of  the  radiations  on  the  air  and  the 
consequent  discharge  of  the  electrified  leaves. 

Examples  such  as  those  above  mentioned  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  from  every  department  of  science.  The  reason  for  remind- 
ing you  of  these  familiar  phases  in  the  history  of  modern  chemistry  is  to 
emphasise  the  principle  of  appealing  to  other  departments  of  science  for 
the  further  illumination  of  the  obscure  regions  of  our  own  subject.  If 
there  is  any  agency  in  nature  of  whose  teachings  we  have  not  sufficiently 
availed  ourselves,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  that  direction  lies  the  promise 
of  great  future  developments.  There  is  such  an  agency  which  from  a 
very  remote  period  of  the  earth's  history  has  been  solving  chemical, 
and  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  add  also  physical,  problems  in  the 
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most  wonderfully  mysterious  way  by  methods  which  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  imitate  in  our  laboratories,  and  which  cannot  fail,  therefore, 
when  followed  up,  to  lead  us  into  totally  new  fields  of  research.  The 
agency  to  which  I  refer  is  the  living  organism. 

Physicists  and  physiologists  are  familar  enough  with  the  achieve- 
ments- of  the  living  organism  in  the  way  of  developing  optical  and 
acoustical  instruments,  in  generating  and  storing  an  electric  charge, 
in  transforming  chemical  energy  into  phosphorescent  light,  in  utilising 
the  potential  energy  (derived  originally  from  solar  radiations)  of  the 
organic  matter  of  foodstuffs  with  an  efficiency  inimitable  by  any  piece 
of  mechanism,  in  developing  structures  for  the  utilisation  of  gaseous 
and  liquid  diffusion,  of  osmotic  pressure  and  capillarity,  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  gorgeous  colours  by  diffraction  and  interferei^. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  certain  of  the  lower  animals  are  in  possession  of 
structures  for  the  perception  of  ethereal  disturbances  beyond  the 
sensual  perceptions  of  man  and  the  higher  animals.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
ask  whether  the  physicists  have  exhausted  all  the  possible  teachings  of 
vital  physics.  I  can  lay  claim  to  being  nothing  more  than  an  interested 
onlooker  in  this  field,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  if  a  fair  account  of 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  vital  physics  were  presented,  we 
should  find  a  very  large  residue  of  unexplained  phenomena.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  address,  however,  the  argument  is  that  if  these  wonder- 
ful physical  achievements  of  the  living  organism  are  granted,  as  in 
face  of  the  facts  they  must  be,  no  less  wonderful  and  mysterious  are 
its  chemical  achievements.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  pro- 
blems of  vital  chemistry  vdthout  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  surrounded  by  mysteries  as  great  as  or  even  greater  than  those 
which  surround  vital  physics.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  next  great 
step  in  the  domain  of  organic  chemistry  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this 
direction — in  the  elucidation  of  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in 
living  plants  and  animals  as  the  cause  and  consequence  of  their  vital 
activities. 

The  actual  chemical  transformations  effected  by  the  living  organism 
both  in  the  way  of  building  up  and  breaking  down  organic  compounds 
are  familiar  enough  as  facts.  No  less  familiar  is  it  that  whilst  similar 
transformations  can  in  many  cases  be  carried  out  in  the  laboratory,  the 
artificial  methods  are  not  the  same  as  the  vital  methods.  By  this  I 
mean  to  say  that  if  it  were  possible  to  follow  step  by  step  the  genesis 
of  any  organic  compound  throughout  the  course  of  its  vital  synthesis — 
even  if  the  vital  cycle  set  out  from  the  same  simple  materials,  such  as 
carbon  dioxide  and  water — it  would  be  found  that  the  intermediate 
stages  were  in  most  cases,  possibly  in  all  cases,  quite  different  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  living  organism.  The  chemical  evolution  of 
organic  compounds  in  the  living  organism  is  a  branch  of  investigation 
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beset  with  great  practic&l  difficulties,  partly  owing  to  the  transitory 
character  of  the  intermediate  stages  and  partly  owing  to  the  want  of 
chemical  and  microchemical  methods  of  diagnostic  value.  Such  clues 
to  the  genetic  relationships  as  have  hitherto  been  obtained  have 
generally  come  from  the  physiological  side.  The  chemical  realisation 
of  these  transformations,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  method,  has 
in  most  cases  eluded  the  skill  of  chemists.  This  fact  alone  furnishes  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  contention  that  the  living  organism 
has  great  and  almost  unbroached  stores  of  chemical  information  to  con- 
tribute to  our  science  when  we  shall  have  penetrated  further  into  the 
mystery  of  the  vital  processes:  The  physiologists  are  certainly  realis- 
ing the  growing  importance  of  this  side  of  their  subject.  Their  methods 
aig^  being  brought  more  into  line  with  our  purely  chemical  methods,  and 
the  modem  school  comprises  workers  of  sound  training  as  chemists. 
Chairs  of  physiological  chemistry  have  been  founded  in  some  of  our 
Universities,  such  as  at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  Journals  devoted 
to  biological  chemistry  have  recently  been  started.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing physiologists  have  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  co-operation  from 
the  chemical  side.  I  need  only  refer  you  to  Dr.  Halliburton's  Report 
on  Physiological  Chemistry  in  last  year's  volume  of  Annual  Reports 
(o/?.  ciL,  p.  169).  On  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  the  chair  of 
Physiological  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Prof.  McKendrick 
said : 

**  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nezt  great  advance  in 
physiology  will  be  from  the  side  of  physiological  chemistry.  .  .  .  During 
the  last  sixty  years  many  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  living  being 
have  been  investigated  by  special  methods.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot  expect  much  more  from  the  application  of  the  graphic  method 
of  registration,  nor  from  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  electrical 
action  in  living  tissues.  The  microscope  and  the  methods  of  histological 
research  have  left  little  to  be  desired'  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  elementary  tissues  and  the  structure  of  organs.  A  new 
departure  must  be  made.  No  method  of  research  seems  so  inviting  or 
so  promising  as  the  rigid  and  methodical  investigation  of  the  chemical 
phenomena  happening  in  living  matter.  .  .  .  Hence  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  the  chemist  and  the  physiologist  working  hand  in  hand  for  the 
future  advancement  of  physiological  knowledge  "  {NaturBf  70,  640 ; 
Oct.  27th,  1904). 

In  view  of  this  and  similar  authoritative  utterances  of  late  years, 
I  thibk  that  the  time  is  opportune  for  letting  the  physiologists  know 
that  chemistry  has  just  as  much  to  learn  from  physiology  as  the  latter 
science  from  chemistry.  An  examination  of  current  physiological 
literature  will  convince  chemists  that  the  developmental  stages  in  the 
evolution  of   organic    compounds  in   living  plants  and  animals  are 
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either  unknown  or  have  been  filled  in  by  hypothetical  equations  which 
are  but  speculations,  more  or  less  plausible,  and  based  rather  on 
physiological  than  Ton  direct  chemical  evidence.  Such  speculative 
advances  are  of  course  legitimate  in  the  absence  of  real  knowledge ; 
they  are  useful  if  properly  handled,  but  they  are  apt  to  become 
dangerous  if  they  are  taken  without  confirmatory  evidence  as  repre- 
senting the  course  of  the  actual  biochemical  transformations.  The  fact 
that  when  by  more  thorough  investigation  or  by  the  discovery  of  new 
methods  of  attack  such  hypothetical  steps  are  frequently  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  brings  out  very  clearly  the  necessity  for  recognising  more 
fully  the  speculative  character  of  much  of  the  chemistry  that  has 
passed  into  physiological  literature.  It  is  the  revision  of  these  bio- 
chemical hypotheses  by  the  joint  labour  of  physiologists  and  chemists 
that  is  the  problem  pressing  for  the  attack  so  strongly  advocated  by 
Halliburton,  McKendrick,  and  others.  In  this  country  we  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  results  achieved  in  the  domain  of  phytochemistry  by 
Horace  Brown  and  his  colleagues.  Kesults  of  the  highest  importance 
may  be  looked  for  also  from  the  systematic  study  of  enzyme  action 
in  relation  to  chemical  constitution  initiated  by  Emil  Fischer  and  now 
being  prosecuted  so  vigorously  here  and  on  the  continent. 

If  physiology  has  forced  upon  the  attention  of  chemists  large 
classes  of  chemical  changes  which  have  hitherto  been  unrealisable  in 
the  laboratory,  and  of  which  the  explanation  is  still  in  the  hypo- 
thetical stage,  it  is  no  less  true  that  with  every  advancement  of 
organic  chemistry  chemists  have  endeavo\ired  to  apply  the  new  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  methods  or  the  new  theoretical  developments  to 
the  elucidation  of  biochemical  phenomena.  The  invasion  of  the 
domain  of  the  physiologist  by  the  chemist  has  led  to  splendid  results 
in  the  hands  of  such  workers  as  £mil  Fischer,  whose  papers  on  the 
sugars  and  on  the  purine  bases  will  rank  for  all  time  as  chemical 
classics,  and  whose  later  advances  towards  the  mybteries  of  proteid 
synthesis  are  being  followed  with  the  keenest  interest  by  both  physio- 
logists and  chemists.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  labours  of  this 
great  master  of  chemical  synthesis  if  I  point  out  that  we  are  still  in 
ignorance  of  the  origin  and  course  of  development  of  an  optically 
active  sugar,  a  purine  base,  or  a  proteid  in  the  living  organism. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  as  an  illustration  of  the  small  extent  to 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  vital  chemical  pro- 
cesses, if  I  give  a  brief  history  of  and  sum  up  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  that  most  fundamental  of  all  biochemical 
syntheses,  the  photosynthesis  carried  on  by  the  green  leaves  of  grow- 
ing plants.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  solution  of  a  problem 
6f  such  enormous  importance  should  have  for  so  long  baffled  the 
ingenuity  of  chemists.     The  physical  aspect  of  photochemical  *'  assimi- 
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lation "  by  the  green  leaf  has  been  made  the  subject  of  exhaastire 
investigations,  notably  by  Timiriazeff,  by  Horace  Brown  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  by  F.  Blackman.  The  historical  side  of  the  chemistry 
of  this  vital  process  has  been  dealt  with  by  many  writers.  I  must 
refer  you  for  full  information  on  this  subject  to  the  recognised  classics 
on  plant  physiology  and  to  certain  special  writings,  among  which 
attention  may  be  called  to  a  lecture  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Vines,  delivered 
before  this  Society  in  1878  (Trans.,  33,  375),  to  Horace  Brown's 
presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  at  Dover  in  1899  (B,A. 
Hep.f  Dover,  1899,  p.  664),  and  to  Maze's  little  work,  £voltUian  du 
Carbons  et  de  l' Azote  dans  U  Monde  mvamte  ("  Scientia "  series ; 
No.  6,  Carr^  and  Naud,  Paris,  1899).  The  net  result  of  the  historical 
summary  is  that  while  distinct  advance  has  been  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  physics  of  the  process,  the  primary  facts  of  chemical 
significance  which  can  be  regarded  as  definitely  and  finally  established 
are  that  green  plants  acquire  their  carbon  from  carbon  dioxide 
(Priestley,  1771 ;  Ingenhouss,  1779 ;  Senebier,  1788),  that  the  volume 
of  oxygen  exhaled  is  approximately  equal  to  the  volume  of  carbcm 
dioxide  absorbed  (De  Saussure,  1804;  Boussingault,  Gompt,  rend,^ 
1861,  53,  862),  that  in  the  reverse  process  of  respiration  the  same 
relationship  between  the  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  is  not 
exactly  maintained  (Bonnier  and  Mangin,  Gompt.  rend,,  1886,  100, 
1303,  1519,  and  other  investigators),  that  the  first  visible  product  of 
the  process  is  starch  (Sachs,  Bot.  Zeit.y  1862,  20,  365),  and  that  the 
first  sugar  identifiable  by  the  present  known  chemical  methods  is  cane 
sugar  (Brown  and  Morris,  Trans.,  1893,  63,  604).  To  these  data  we 
may  now  have  to  add  the  observations  of  Usher  and  Priestley,  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  last  January,  that  the  first  detectable 
compound  of  an  aldehydic  character  is  formaldehyde  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1906,  series  B,  77,  369).  From  these  points  onwards,  in  endeavouring 
to  follow  the  chemical  deyelopment  of  the  compounds  resulting  from  the 
photolytic  process,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  region  more  or  less  hypothetical. 
More  than  thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  v.  Baeyer  advanced 
his  well-known  hypothesis  that  the  first  product  of  assimilation  is 
formsildehyde  resulting  from  the  photolysis  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
presence  of  water  with  the  elimination  of  free  oxygen  (Ber,,  1870,3, 
63),  the  aldehyde  thus  formed  undergoing  ''  carbohydrate  "  polymerisa- 
tion. Plausible  as  is  this  hypothesis  from  the  chemical  point  of  view, 
there  has  been  no  satisfactory  physiological  evidence  in  its  favour 
until  quite  recently.  All  attempts  to  prove  the  presence  of  form- 
aldehyde in  the  green  parts  of  plants  have  hitherto  led  to  inconclusive 
results.*     Experiments  undertaken  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 

*  For  recent  work  on  this  subject,  see  the  paper  by  Plancher  and  Ravenna,  AtU 
£,  Aecad.  Lineei,  1904,  13,  [ill,  469. 
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whether  plants  can  utilise  this  aldehyde  directly  as  a  source  of  carbo- 
hydrates have  only  revealed  the  fact  that  the  compound  acts  as  a 
poison,  although  this  conclusion  may  require  modification  in  view  of 
the  recent  statements  by  Bouilhac  (Compt.  rend.,  1902,  135,  1369 ; 
136,  1165)  and  by  Tr6boux  {Flora,  1903,p.  73),  that  certain  plants 
can  form  starch  when  grown  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  aldehyde. 
The  oft-quoted  experiments  of  Bokorny  also  {Ber,,  1891,  24,  103),  who 
succeeded  in  getting  plants  to  utilise  hydroxymethylenesulphonates, 
may  be  considered  as  evidence  in  the  same  direction.  In  all  such 
feeding  experiments,  however,  the  evidence  is  obviously  indirect,  as 
there  is  always  a  possibility  of  the  aldehyde  undergoing  previous 
saccharisation,  and  it  is  known  that  plants  can  utilise  sugars  with  the 
formation  of  starch  when  grown  in  obscurity.  All  these  points  will 
be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  standard  monographs,  and  a  useful 
synoptical  summary  of  the  state  of  knowledge  down  to  1904  is  given 
in  a  paper  published  in  that  year  by  Euler  {Ber,,  37,  3412).  The 
negative  evidence,  moreover,  that  is,  the  absence  of  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  free  aldehyde  in  plants,  cannot  be  regarded  as  fatal  to 
the  hypothesis,  since  the  readiness  with  which  the  aldehyde  undergoes 
condensation  with  various  organic  compounds  might  well  account  for 
its  rapid  fixation  at  the  photosynthetic  centres,  as  suggested  by  0.  Loew 
in  1889  {Ber.,  22,  484). 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  subject  of  photosynthesis,  by  Messrs. 
Usher  and  Priestley,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  appears  to  have 
advanced  our  knowledge  by  at  least  one  important  stage.  I  say 
*'  appears,"  because  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  authors  regard 
their  paper  as  of  a  preliminary  character.  Their  conclusions  are, 
however,  of  such  great  importance  that  their  rigid  confirmation  will 
be  anxiously  awaited  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  present  incon- 
clusive character  of  the  physiological  evidence.  According  to  the 
results  thus  far  made  known,  formaldehyde  and  hydrogen  peroxide  are 
considered  to  be  the  normal  photolytic  products,  the  former  being 
rapidly  fixed  ('*  condensed  ")  by  the  living  protoplasm  and  the  latter 
decomposed  by  a  special  enzyme  with  the  liberation  of  oxygen.  The 
presence  of  the  aldehyde  at  the  photosynthetic  centres  was  inferred 
from  the  formation  of  methyleneaniline  at  these  points  when  the  leaves 
were  soaked  in  aniline  water,  the  compound  being  identified  by  its  crys- 
talline form  and  other  properties.  But  the  main  point,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  of  such  far-reaching  importance,  is  that  the  initial  step,  the 
photolysis  of  the  carbonic  acid,  is,  according  to  the  experiments  made 
known,  not  a  vital  process  at  all.*     Green  leaves  of  Elodea,  Ulva,  and 

*  It  is  only  right  to  state  that  the  authors  do  not  themselves  specifically  draw 
this  conclusion,  but  it  is  obviously  deducible  from  their  results.  There  can  be 
nothing  '* alive"  in  the  chlorophyll  of  a  leaf  which  has  been  immersed  in  boiling 
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Enteromorphaf  in  which  both  protoplasm  and  enzymes  have  been  killed 
by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  are  said  to  be  also  capable  of  producing 
formaldehyde  from  carbonic  acid  in  the  presence  of  light.  In  other 
words,  the  efficiency  of  the  chlorophyll  arpparatos  is,  according  to  this 
view,  not  destroyed  by  eliminating  the  *'  vital "  agencies,  but,  owing  to 
the  non-removal  of  the  photolytic  products,  the  accumulated  hydrogen 
peroxide  kills  the  chlorophyll  and  the  reaction  then  becomes  reversible. 
Thus  for  the  first  time  we  are  led  to  hope  that  the  extension  of  work 
in  this  direction  will  enable  us  to  determine  with  some  approach  to 
exactitude  how  much  of  the  photosynthetic  process  is  purely  non-vital 
and  how  much  due  to  protoplasmic  and  enzymic  activity.  It  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  the  protoplasmic  theory  of  vital  synthesis,  which 
postulates  the  actual  combination  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  living 
protoplasm  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  photosynthesis,  will,  for  this 
process,  receive  its  death  blow  if  it  is  finally,  established  that  a  dead 
leaf  containing  only  chlorophyll  as  an  optical  sensitiser  can  produce 
formaldehyde  from  carbonic  acid.  It  is  for  this  reason  in  particular 
that  these  recent  results  require  such  rigid  confirmation.  The  function 
of  the  chlorophyll  itself  regarded  only  as  an  organic  pigment  has  also 
to  be  determined. 

The  hypothesis  contributed  by  chemistry  to  biology  more  than 
thirty-five  years  ago  has  thus  received  more  distinct  support  from  the 
physiological  side  than  has  hitherto  been  furnished.  It  would  appear 
from  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Usher  and  Priestley  that  the  reason 
why  previous  experimenters  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  the  green  parts  of  plants 
is  because  they  failed  to  remove  the  active  condensing  agent,  the 
living  protoplasm,  before  exposure  to  light.  From  leaves  which  had 
been  *'  killed  "  these  authors  claim  to  have  obtained  (after  exposure  to 
light)  sufficient  formaldehyde  by  steam  distillation  to  enable  this  com- 
pound  to  be  detected  by  the  methyleneaniline  and  tetrabromohexa- 
methylenetebramine  tests.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  hypothesis 
of  V.  Baeyer  may  now  have  to  be  expressed  as  a  reversible  equation : 

H2CO8  +  2HJO  :;±  CH2O  +  2H2O2. 
The  energy  intake  insured  by  the  chlorophyll  initiates  the  change  from 

water.  It  follows  further,  if  these  results  are  con&nned,  that  the  term  **  photosyn- 
thesis'' may  have  to  be  abandoned,  since  the  action  of  light  is  simply,  according  to 
this  view,  to  bring  about  photolysis  of  carbonic  acid,  the  carbohydrate  synthesis 
following  therefrom  being  protoplasmic  and  therefore  presumably  independent  of 
light  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  green  plants  can  utilise  certain  sugars 
and  produce  starch  therefrom  in  the  dark.  The  enzyme  which  decomposes  hydrogen 
peroxide  may  be  of  the  nature  of  Loew's  "catalase"  (i^er.,  1902,  86,  2487  ;  Chem. 
Cenir.,  1903, 1,  887).  ' 
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left  to  right,  this  change  being  independent  of  any  "  vital  "  influence. 
In  the  absence  of  such  influence,  equilibrium  is  soon  reached  owing  to 
the  reverse  change.  The  funcbioas  of  the  protoplasm  and  the  enzyme 
are  that  of  catalysts  removing  both  products  of  photolysis  and  insuring 
the  carUintuma  change  from  left  to  right  so  long  as  energy  is  supplied 
from  without. 

The  position  of  the  "  assimilation  "  problem  may  be  summed  up  so 
fir  as  concerns  the  initial  stage  by  the  statements  that  a  possible 
chemical  explanation  of  carbohydrate  synthesis  was  suggested  by 
V.  Baeyer  in  1870  and  that  physiology  has,  until  the  present  year, 
furnished  but  indecisive  evidence  in  favour  of  this  formaldehyde 
hypothesis.  But  the  problem  has  been  handled  from  the  chemical 
side  by  many  workers  since  1870,  and  many  new  hypotheses  as  well 
as  modifications  of  the  original  hypothesis  have  been  suggested.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  these  later  theoretical 
developments,  as  they  have  become  a  recognised  part  of  the  literat\ire 
of  the  subject,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  photolysis  of  car- 
bonic acid  with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  formaldehyde 
was  suggested  on  purely  chemical  grounds  by  Erlenmeyer  in  1877 
{Ber,f  10,  634).  In  view  of  the  very  plausible  nature  of  the  formalde- 
hyde hypothesis,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  earlier  and  later  discoveries 
that  this  aldehyde  readily  undergoes  saccharisation,  it  was  naturally 
realised  by  many  workers  that  the  living  plant  had  probably  solved 
the  chemical  problem  of  producing  formaldehyde  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  and  attempts  to  imitate  this  process  in  the  laboratory 
independently  of  chlorophyll  or  any  "  vital "  agency  have  been  re- 
corded. Of  these,  the  first  positive  result  was  claimed  by  Bach  in  1893 
(Compt.  rend.,  116,  1145).  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  a 
solution  of  uranium  acetate  exposed  to  sunlight,  a  precipitate  of  uranous 
and  uranic  hydroxides  with  a  trace  of  uranium  peroxide  was  obtained, 
and  their  formation  attributed  to  the  photolysis  of  the  carbonic  acid 
-with  the  production  of  formaldehyde.  No  distinct  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  aldehyde  was  given.  In  another  communication,  pub- 
lished the  same  year  {loc.  cU.y  1389),  dimethylaniline  was  used  as  a  cata- 
lyst, carbon  dioxide  being  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  this  base  exposed  to  sunlight  and  the  formation  of  formaldehyde 
inferred  from  the  colour  given  by  the  product  (tetramethyldiaminodi- 
phenylmethane)  on  oiddation  (Trillat's  test).  The'  details  will  be 
found  in  the  original  paper.  Five  years  later.  Bach  further  announced 
that  carbonic  acid  is  reduced  by  hydrogen-palladium  with  the  forma- 
tion of  some  formaldehyde,  the  latter  being  identified  by  the  methyl' 
eneaniline  and  hexamethylenetetramine  tests  (CompL  rend,,  1898, 
126,  479).  In  this  same  year,  the  photolysis  of  carbonic  acid  in 
presence  of  uranium   acetate  was  repeated  in  violet   light  and  the 
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formation    of    formaldehyde   again   inferred    {Arch,   Sci,  phys.   7uiL, 
Geneve,  1898,  [iv],  6,  401). 

These  results  of  Bach  have  passed  into  biochemical  literature  and 
have  remained  unchallenged  until  recently.  The  importance  of  the 
problem  has,  however,  led  to  the  repetition  of  the  work,  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  concerning  this  fundamental  process  may  be 
said  to  be  still  somewhat  indefinite  so  far  as  the  purely  chemical 
evidence  goes.  In  the  first  place,  the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  by  all 
reducing  agents  which  have  hitherto  been  applied  has  resulted  in 
formic  acid  only.  So  far  back  as  1866,  Maly  used  sodium  amalgam, 
for  the  reduction  of  carbonates  and  bicarbouates  (Annalenf  135, 
119),  and  his  results  were  confirmed  by  Ballo  {Ber,^  1884,  17,  6)  and 
by  Lieben  {MonatsL,  1895,  16,  211 ;  1897,  18,  582).  Bach's  experi- 
ment with  hydrogen-palladium  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  been  re- 
peated. The  electrolytic  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  was  effected  in 
1870  by  Royer  {Compt.  rend.,  1870,  70,  731),  and  has  been  quite 
recently  made  the  subject  of  ^exhaustive  researches  by  Coehn  and  Jahn 
{Ber.,  1904,  37,  2836)  and  by  Lob  (ibid.,  3593).  All  these  experi- 
menters are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  formic  acid  is  the  sole  product ; 
in  other  words,  with  the  one  exception  of  Bach*s  hydrogen-palladium, 
no  reducing  agent  has  yet  been  found  which  carries  the  reduction  of 
carbonic  acid  to  the  formaldehyde  stage  : 

IT2CO3  +   2H2   =   CHgO   +   2H2O. 

According  to  Moissan  {Compt,  rend.,  1905,  140,  1209),  such  a 
reducing  agent  as  potassium  hydride  gives  only  formic  acid. 

The  synthesis  of  formaldehyde  from  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen 
by  means  of  the  silent  electric  discharge  was  made  known  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1874,  22, 
172),  and  this  subject  is  now  undergoiog  thorough  investigation  by 
Walther  Lob  (see  Ber,,  1904,  37,  3593),  who  promises  further  informa- 
tion. But  even  if  we  admit  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the 
electric  **  effluve  '*  and  solar  radiant  energy  as  an  endothermic  agency, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  likely  to 
give  definite  information  concerniug  the  process  of  photosynthesis.  It 
has  loDg  been  known  that  under  the  influence  of  this  discharge  dis- 
sociation and  electrolysis  take  place.  A  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  vapour  might  certainly  be  expected  to  give  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrogen  among  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  these  give  the  aldehyde  under  such  conditions 
(Losanitsch  and  Jovitschitsch,  Ber.,  1897,  30,  136).  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  in  passing  that  in  its  original  form  the  formaldehyde 
hypothesis  of  Baeyer  postulated  the  preliminary  dissociation  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  into  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  but  this  view  of  the 
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process  is  no  longer  held.  Only  in  January  last  a  note  was  com- 
municated to  this  Society  by  Messrs.  Chadwick  and  Ramsbottom 
{Froc,  1906,  22,  23),  in  which  it  was  announced  that  by  the  action  of 
ultra-violet  light  carbon  dioxide  is  partially  decomposed  into  carbon 
monoxide  and  oxygen.  The  condition  essential  for  this  decomposition 
is,  however,  that  the  gas  should  be  dry,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
state  of  affairs  with  the  carbon  dioxide  undergoing  photolysis  in  the 
green  leaf  whether  living  or  dead. 

With  respect  to  the  photolytic  production  of  formaldehyde  in- 
dependently of  "  vital "  agency,  the  experiments  of  Bach  have  lately 
been  repeated  by  Euler  (5er.,  1904,  37,  3414),  who,  with  the  same 
catalysts,  namely,  uranium  acetate  and  dimethylaniline,  has  obtained 
only  negative  results.  He  concludes  that  no  catalyst  playing  the  part 
of  a  photochemical  reducer  of  (Carbonic  acid  has  yet  been  discovered. 
On  the  other  band,  Messrs.  Usher  and  Priestley,  in  their  recent  paper, 
state  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  confirm  the  results  of  Bach  both 
as  regards  the  production  of^  formaldehyde  and  hydrogen  peroxide 
when  uranium  acetate  is  used.  There  is  thus  actual  conflict  of  evidence 
respecting  the  facts,  and  we  must  await  the  results  of  further  experi- 
mental work.  Even  if  positive  results  are  obtained,  however,  and 
formaldehyde  shown  conclusively  to  be  a  product  of  the  photolytic 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  in  presence  of  uranium  acetate,  there 
id  still  the  objection  that  an  organic  uranium  salt  is  present  and  that 
the  aldehyde  may  arise  from  the  photochemical  decomposition  of  the 
acetic  acid.  This  objection  must  have  occurred  to  all  chemists  who 
have  critically  considered  Bach's  experiments.  Messrs.  Usher  and 
Priestley  have  endeavoured  to  meet  this  criticism  by  substituting 
uranium  sulphate  for  the  acetate,  but,  so  far,  with  this  salt  formic  acid 
only  has  been  obtained.* 

Pending  the  completion  of  these  researches  and  the  decision  of  the 
question  from  the  laboratory  side,  it  is  permissible  to  assume — especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  recent  physiological  evidence — that  the  synthesis 
of  carbohydrates  in  the  plant  actually  sets  out  from  formaldehyde. 
All  Fischer*s  work  on  the  synthesis  of  the  hexose  sugars  may  be  re- 
garded as  giving  support  to  this  view.  But  when  we  attempt  to 
follow  out  the  developmental  stages  in  detail  we  find  ourselves,  as  I 
have  previously  said,  in  a  region  of  hypothesis.  This  is  tantamount 
to  the  admission  that  the  living  plant  as  a  chemical  agency  has  some 
very  fundamental  principles  to  contribute  to  chemical  science.     Apart 

*  According  to  a  private  communication  from  Mr.  Usher,  received  since  writing 
the  above,  there  is  fonned,  in  addition  to  formic  acid,  a  substance  which  was  ob- 
tained as  a  syrup  and  which  appeared  to  have  the  proi»crties  of  '*melhylenitan/' 
This  substance,  however,  did  not  give  a  compound  when  treated  with  phcnyl- 
hydi-aziue  acelate. 

VOL.   LXXXIX.  3   D 
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from  the  fact  that  Bynthetical  sugars  are  optically  inactive,  we  are,  in 
the  first  place,  confronted  with  the  questions  (1)  what  clauses  the 
polymerisation,  that  is,  the  saccharisation  of  the  aldehyde  in  the  plant  % 
and  (2)  through  what  stages  do  the  compounds  pass  in  the  up-grade 
course  ?  In  attempting  to  answer  questions  of  this  kind  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  may  have  enzyme  action  to  deal  with  at  every 
stage.  In  the  laboratory,  no  ordinary  organic  reagent  is  known  as  a 
saccharifier  of  formaldehyde;  the  saccharification  of  this  compound 
has  hitherto  been  effected  only  by  metallic  oxides  or  hydroxides  or 
salts.  In  this  connection  I  may  call  attention  to  recent  researches  by 
the  Eulers  {Ber.,  1905,  38,  2551 ;  1906,  39,  36,  39  ;  compare  Auerbach, 
\/  Ber,,  1905,  38,  2833),  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  influence  of 
various  metallic  hydroxides  on  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  aldehyde. 
According  to  Usher  and  Priestley,  it  is  the  living  protoplasm  which 
'* condenses*' the  aldehyde  in  the  assimilating  leaf.  Their  evidence 
for  this  as  well  as  for  the  existence  of  an  enzyme  capable  of  decom- 
posing hydrogen  peroxide  appears  to  hi  sound  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
this  conclusion,  if  ultimately  found  to  be  true,  only  shifts  the  mystery 
of  carbohydrate  formation  on  to  the  protoplasm.  In  other  words,  the 
production  of  a  sugar  from  formaldehyde  is  on  this  view  a  case  of 
"  protoplasmic  8}ti thesis."  *  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  course  of 
events  in  nature ;  if  so,  the  living  plant  has  raised  another  question 
for  the  consideration  of  chemists,  namely,  the  possibility  of  finding  an 
organic  compound  which  can  saccharify  formaldehyde.!  It  is  well 
known  that  the  aldehyde  readily  condenses  with  all  kinds  of  organic 
compounds,  including  the  proteids  (see  the  Cfiemie  der  Eiweisakorper 
by  Cohnheim,  1904,  p.  126),  but  no  sugar  has  yet  been  shown  to  result 
from  any  of  these  condensation  products. 

In  considering  the  possible  transition  stages  from  formaldehyde  to 
carbohydrate,  the  plant  physiologist  will  find  that  the  suggestions 
offered  by  chemical  theory  are  quite  up  to,  if  not  far  beyond,  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  well 
to  consider,  as  an  illustration  of  an  opposite  kind  to  that  furnished  by 
the  foregoing  invasion  of  chemistry  by  physiology,  the  encroachments 
of  chemical  theory  on  the  domain  of  physiology.  ^  The  formaldehyde 
hypothesis  of  v.  Baeyer  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  Euccessful  con- 
tribution from  this  purely  chemical  side.  The  amended  hypothesis  of 
Erlenmeyer  in  1877,  in  which  the  formation  of  hydrogen  jieroxide  at 

*  See  my  address  to  Section  B  of  British  Associatiou,  Ipswich,  1895 ;  Reports, 
p.  648. 

t  The  only  organic  saccharifying  agent  mentioned  by  Loew  is  the  strongly  Jjasic 
tetraethylammonium  hydroxide.  This  raises  the  important  question  whether,  in 
the  event  of  an  optically  active  ammonium  base  being  obtainable,  it  might  not  be 
possible,  by  this  means,  to  synthcsise  an  optically  active  sugar. 
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an  intermediate  stage  was  taken  into  consideration,  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  second  contribution  from  the  chemical  side.  With  respect 
to  the  intermediate  stages  between  formaldehyde  and  the  sugars,  wher^ 
we  had  at  first  nothing  but  hypothesis  to  guide  us,  it  may  be  useful  to 
ca.ll  attention  to  the  later  discoveries  and  theoretical  suggestions  which 
chemists  have  given  to  plant  physiologists  either  for  confirmation  or 
refutation.  Thus,  Emil  Fischer  suggested  in  1890  that  it  might  be 
worth  while  looking  for  the  triose,  ^' glycerose,"  in  the  green  parts  of 
plants  {Ber.i  1890,  23,  2138).  Glycerose  is  now  known  to  be  a 
mixture  of  glyceric  aldehyde  and  dihydroxyacetone,  and  in  1897 
Piloty  {Ber,,  30,  3168)  indicated  certain  possible  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  fructose  from  glycerose,  thus ; 

In  the  first  place  through  glycoUic  aldehyde  to  glyceric  aldehyde  : 

CHO 

Id  the  next  place  through  dihydroxyacetone : 

(jJHj-OH 


CH,- 


•OH 

The  aldehyde  and  ketone  are  then  supposed  to  condense  to  fructose : 
CH5(0H)-CH(0H)-CH0 

CH2(OH)-CO-CH2-OH       "^ 

CH2(OH)-[CH(OH)]3-CX)-CHo-OH. 

For  this  view  there  is  much  chemical,  but  thus  far  no  biological,  evi- 
dence. Glyceric  aldehyde  of  biochemical  origin  is  known  as  a  product 
of  the  cultivation  of  certain  species  of  Bacillus  and  Ti/rothrix  in  solu- 
tions containing  mannitol  (Per^,  Ann.  Inst.  FatL,  10,  417),  whilst 
dihydr6xyacetone  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  the  sorbose  Bacterivmi 
(B.  xylinwra)  on  glycerol  or  dextrose  (see  Chemical  Synthesis  of  Vital 
Products^  Yol.  I.,  pp.  242  and  292).  But  neither  glycoUic  nor  glyceric 
aldehyde  nor  dihydroxyacetone  nor  any  triose  sugar  has  as  yet  been 
found  among  plant  products.  This  negative  evidence  may  mean  that 
the  vital  catalyst  works  so  rapidly  that  the  intermediate  stages  are 
too  transient  to  be  detected,  or  it  may  mean  that  there  are  no  transi- 
tion stages,  and  that  the  formaldehyde  is  polymerised  at  once  into  a 
polyose  sugar.  It  may  also  mean  that  our  present  chemical  methods 
are  incapable  of  detecting  the  intermediate  stages.  In  any  case  here 
is  a  suggestive  hypothesis  concerning  the  course  of  events  in  the  living 
plant|  which  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  from  the  physiological 
side,  because  the  chemical  evidence  is  fairly  complete  all  along  the 
line. 
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It  has  long  been  knovn  that  the  **  formose  "  obtained  from  form- 
aldehyde by  polymerisation  with  lime  is  a  mixture  containing  three 
or  four  sugars,  among  which  «-fructose  (a-acrose)  is  present.  It  is  also 
known  that  '^  glycerose "  can  be  polymerised  by  the  action  of  alkali 
with  the  formation  of  a  mixture  containing  t-fructose,  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Fenton  and  by  that  author  and  Jackson  that  glycoUic 
aldehyde  also  readily  polymerises  into  a  mixture  of  a-  and  j3-acrose 
(Trans.,  1894,  66,  899;  1895,  67,  48,  774;  1896.  69,  546;  1897, 
71,  375;  1900,  77,  129).  Moreover,  some  important  links  in  the 
chain  of  chemical  evidence  were  filled  in  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
by  the  Eulers  {Ber,,  1906,  39,  45),  who  have  used  the  more  gentle 
catalyst,  calcium  carbonate,  instead  of  lime  or  alkali,  and  have  thereby 
succeeded  in  producing  for  the  first  time  both  glycoUic  aldehyde  and 
dihydroxyacetone  directly  from  formaldehyde.  They  have  also  shown 
that  a  pentose  sugar,  t-arabinoketose,  is  a  product  of  this  polymerisa- 
tion. Here  is  another  suggestion  offered  by  chemistry  to  plant 
physiology.  Natural  /-arabinose  is  an  aldose,  so  also  is  the  synthetical 
(£-arabinose.  Arabinoketose  has  not  yet  been  found  among  plant  pro- 
ducts, but  in  view  of  its  synthesis  by  the  Eulers  it  may  be  worth 
looking  for. 

From  formaldehyde  to  fructose  the  laboratory  evidence  is  thus  fairly 
complete.  It  remains  only  to  connect  formaldehyde  with  carbonic 
acid  by  some  photolytic  method  which  may  be  regarded  as  above 
suspicion — and  the  discovery  of  such  a  method  may  be  looked  for 
sooner  or  later — in  order  to  say  that  the  chain  of  chemical  evidence 
is  quite  complete.  If,  further,  glycoUic  aldehyde  or  glyceric  aldehyde 
or  dihydroxyacetone  could  be  detected  at  the  photosynthetic  centres  of 
green  leaves  we  should  be  enabled  to  say  that  the  laboratory  processes 
and  the  vital  processes  followed  the  same  line  of  development,  the  only 
differences  (confessedly  important  ones)  being  the  nature  of  the 
catalysts  or  condensing  agents  and  the  ever-present  property  of 
optical  activity.  But  when  we  attempt  to  follow  the  course  of  de- 
velopment from  fructose  upwards  we  find  that  the  living  plant  soon 
leaves  all  our  chemical  resources  far  behind  its  actual  accomplish- 
ments. We  have  to  appeal  more  and  more  to  hypothetical  suggestions. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  the  primary 
carbohydrate  resulting  from  the  photosynthetic  process  is,  or  at  any 
rate  according  to  Brown  and  Morris  may  be,  cane  sugar.  There  are 
also  in  the  green  leaf,  besides  saccharose  and  fructose,  both  dextrose 
and  maltose. 

Now,  the  transformation  of  friictrose  into  dextrose  (with  other 
sugars)  has  been  shown  by  the  late  Lobry  de  Bruyn  and  van  Ecken- 
stein  (2?«r.,  1895,  28,  3078 ;  Rec.  irav.  chim,,  1897,  16,  274,  282)  to 
take  place  quite  readily  in  the  presence  of   alkali.      This  chemical 
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discovery  suggests  that  if  fructose  is  a  primary  synthetical  product, 
the  dextrose  may  be  developed  therefrom  by  isomerisation.*  The 
problem  then  presented  by  the  living  plant  for  chemists  to  solve 
is  the  discovery  of  organic  transformers  playing  the  part  of  alkali 
in  the  Lobry  de  Bruyn  isomerisation  process.  From  dextrose  and 
fructose,  saccharose  might  arise  by  condensation  and  hydration,  but 
this  synthesis  has  as  yet  eluded  all  laboratory  methods.  On  the  other 
hand,  maltose,  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  by  the  condensation 
of  two  molecules  of  dextrose,  has  probably  been  synthesised  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  well  as  of  certain  enzymes  on  dextrose 
(E.  i.  Armstrong,  Froe,  Boy.  Soe.y  1905,  series  B,  76,  592).  From  the 
twelve  carbon  atom  sugars  to  carbohydrates  such  as  starch  and  cellu- 
lose, we  are  practically  in  the  domain  of  plant  physiology ;  chemistry 
has  so  far  dealt  with  the  constitution  of  these  complex  com- 
pounds only  in  a  tentative  way,  and  no  synthesis  has  as  yet  been 
effected. 

In  considering  the  questions  surrounding  this  fundamental  chemical 
process,  which  is  generally  described  as  "  assimilation,"  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  chemists  should  realise  most  thoroughly  the  biological 
aspects  of  the  problems.  The  main  object  of  the  process  is  obviously 
the  preparation  of  food  for  the  immediate  or  ulterior  nourishment  of 
the  living  protoplasm.  Now,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  either 
carbonic  acid  or  formaldehyde  are  "  assimilated  "  as  such ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  assimilation  in  the  physio- 
logical sense  is  only  possible  when  compounds  much  higher  in  the 
scale  of  chemical  evolution  are  presented  in  a  suitable  form  to  the 
protoplasm.  For  this  reason  we  may  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Prof.  J.  Eeynolds  Green  {Vegetable  Physiology y  1900,  Chaps.  X 
and  XI),  to  reject  the  term  <*  assimilation  "  altogether  for  the  initial 
stages  of  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  term  ^*  photosynthesis "  may  be  equally  inapplicable,  unless  we 
agree  to  regard  the  photolysis  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  synthesis  of  form- 
aldehyde. On  the  whole,  I  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  safer  not 
to  stereotype  our  nomenclature  until  the  chemical  evidence  has  been 
strengthened.  All  that  can  be  said  now  is  that  plants  can  photolyse 
carbonic  acid,  and  that  following  this  process  there  is  a  series  of 
up-grade  and  down-grade  syntheses  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  direct  action  of  light. 

From  these  considerations  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  next  step  in 

*  Of  the  other  sugars  which  may  arise  as  the  result  of  this  process,  mannose  is  a 
plant  product  {Ghemical  Synthesis  of  Vital  Products,  Vol.  I,  p.  248),  but  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  generally  present  among  leaf  sugars.  Glutose,  another  of  the 
sugars  resulting  from  the  isomerisation  of  fructose,  has  uot  yet  been  found  among 
natural  products. 
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the  series  of  physiological  processes.  It  is  certain  that  the  protoplasm 
cannot  feed  on  carhohydrates  alone — there  must  be  nitrogenous  matter 
as  well,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  generally  considered  by  plant  physiologists 
that  the  actual  food  which  is  assimilated  is  of  a  proteid  character. 
The  living  plant  thus  furnishes  another  set  of  problems  for  solution  by 
chemistry,  namely,  the  development  of  proteids  from  carbohydrates  and 
nitrogenous  compounds  in  some  form.  Here,  of  course,  we  are  getting 
altogether  outside  the  possibilities  of  the  laboratory  methods  at  present 
at  our  disposal.  The  amino-acids  are  generally,  and  no  doubt  correctly, 
regarded  as  the  simplest  compounds  which  build  the  nitrogen  into  the 
proteid  complex  (see,  for  example,  J.  R.  Qreen,  op.  cit.f  pp.  180 — 181). 
But  the  synthesis  of  any  amino-acid  from  a  carbohydrate  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished,  excepting  through  the  cyanohydrin  and  subse- 
quent hydrolysis,  a  method  which  can  hardly  be  considered  likely  to  be 
that  followed  in  the  natural  course  of  the  synthesis  of  these  acids.  By 
way  of  physiological  data,  we  have  the  well-known  facts  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  majority  of  plants  take  in  their  nitrogen  in  an 
inorganic  form,  and  that  by  cultivation  experiments  it  has  been 
proved  that  plants  can  grow  when  supplied  with  previously-formed 
carbohydrates  and  amino-acids  (see  for  recent  experiments  on  this 
subject,  in  addition  to  the  standard  works,  a  paper  by  Lef^vre,  Compt. 
rend.,  1905,  141,  211). 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  suggesting  a  biochemical  genetic 
relationship  between  carbohydrates  and  amino-acids,  it  is  permissible 
to  raise  the  question  whether  the  latter — which  are  of  the  same  order 
of  importance  as  carbohydrates  from  the  point  of  view  of  plant 
physiology — ^may  not  have  some  other  origin.  The  only  direct  rela- 
tionship between  carbohydrates  and  certain  nitrogenous  compounds  of 
vegetable  origin  which  recent  cliemical  research  has  indicated  is  the 
interesting  discovery  by  Windaus  and  Knoop  {Ber.,  1905,  38,  1166) 
that  dextrose  on  treatment  with  aqueous  ammonia  in  presence  of  zinc 
hydroxide  breaks  down  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  the  forma- 
tion of  methyliminazole,  probably  through  the  intermediate  formation 
of  glyceric  aldehyde,  methylglyoxal,  and  formaldehyde,  and  the  con- 
densation of  the  two  latter  with  ammonia  to  form  the  iminazole  ring. 
The  latter  is  contained,  as  we  know,  in  some  of  the  natural  alkaloids, 
so  that  the  genesis  of  these  fi*om  carbohydrates  is  at  any  rate  a 
chemical  possibility.  But  with  respect  to  the  amino-acids,  all  the 
known  synthetical  methods  are  with  one  exception  obviously  remote 
from  any  biochemical  process.  The  exceptional  method  is  the  con- 
densation of  unsaturated  acids  with  ammonia,  first  made  known  by 
Engel  {Compt.  rend.,  1887,  104,  1805;  1888,  106,  1677)  and  success- 
fully applied  by  Fischer  to  the  synthesis  of  diamino-acids  {Ber.,  1904, 
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37,  2357;  ibid.,  1905,  38,  3607).*  ffrom  the  biochemical  point  of 
view,  this  method  has  gained  in  significance  through  the  recent 
discovery  that  ketonic  and  aldehydic  acids  can,  under  suitable  condi- 
tions, be  made  to  combine  with  ammonia.  Thus,  from  pyruvic  and 
glyozylic  acids  there  have  been  obtained  respectively  acetylalanine 
and  formylglycine,  from  which  compounds  the  corresponding  amino- 
acids  are  obtainable  by  hydrolysis  (Erlenmeyer,  jun.,  and  Kunlin, 
Be9\,  1902,  35,  2438;  also  de  Jong,  as  quoted  by  these  authors). 

The  presence  of  unsaturated  acids  in  plants  has  hitherto  received  but 
little  confirmation,  although,  in  view  of  the  oxidisability  of  tartaric  to 
dihydroxymaleic  acid,  it  may  be  worth  while,  as  suggested  by  Fenton 
in  1897  (Trans.,  71,  383),  making  a  special  search  for  this  acid. 

One  obvious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis  of  the  formation 
of  amino-acids  by  plants  is  the  supposed  presence  of  ammonia,  if  not 
in  the  free  state,  at  least  in  some  form  of  combination.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  the  higher  plants  cannot  utilise  ammonium  salts  as  such 
for  the  purpose  of  proteid  formation.  The  physiological  evidence  on 
this  point  is,  however,  somewhat  conflicting,  as  will  be  seen  on 
referring  to  the  standard  works.t  Admitting  that  amino-acids  are 
-the  lower  stages  in  the  up-grade  synthesis  of  proteids — an  admission 
which  is  now  warrantable  from  the  chemical  side  through  Fischer's 
recent  work  on  the  polypeptides — no  other  source  of  the  amino-group 
than  ammonia  can  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  be  suggested  with 
any  degree  of  probability.  This  implies  the  assumption  that  nitrates 
can  at  the  synthetic  centres  of  amino-acid  production  undergo 
reduction.  The  assumption  is  not  altogether  unwarrantable,  and  it  is 
accepted  as  an  axiom  by  many  phytochemists.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
safer  to  label  the  supposition  as  hypothetical  and  as  requiring  further 
confirmation  from  the  living  plant.  But  if  we  use  the  hypothesis  in 
the  scientific  spirit  as  a  suggestive  stimulus  .to  further  investigation, 
it  raises  some  very  important  considerations  concerning  that  funda- 
mental process  of  photosynthesis  from  which  all  phytochemical  pro- 
cesses in  the  higher  plants  set  out. 

Speculative  explanations  of  the  formation  of  amino-acids  in  plants 
are  to  befound  in  the  literature  of  phytochemistry,  but  on  careful 

*  FroHi  sorbic  acid,  a  constitaent  of  the  jnice  of  moantain-ash  berries,  Fiacher 
and  Schlotterbeck  have  obtained  a  new  diaminohexoic  acid  by  this  method  {Ber., 
1904,  loe.  cU,). 

t  See  particularly  Czapek's  Biochemie  der  Pflanzcn,  1905,  Vol,  II,  Chaps.  XXXIX 
and  XL, 
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consideration  these  do  not  appear  very  plausible.  Those  who  require 
details  may  refer  to  the  papers  by  Loew  {Chem.  Centr,,  1897,  i,  931), 
suggesting  the  origination  of  aspartic  acid  from  formaldehyde  and 
ammonia,  by  Bach,  suggesting  the  formation  of  asparagin  from  form- 
aldehyde and  hydroxylamine  i;ta  formaldoxime  and  formamide  (CJieni. 
Centr.y  1898,  ii,  366),  and  by  Hebert,  suggesting  the  condensation  of 
formaldehyde  with  hydrogen  cyanide  with  the  formation  of  nitrogenous^ 
compounds  {Ann,  Agronom.y  1898,  24,  416).  For  these  views 
there  is  at  present  practically  no  evidence  either  from  the  physio- 
logical or  chemical  side  The  discovery  of  Erlenmeyer  and  Kunlin, 
however,  directs  attention  once  again  to-  the  possibility  of  certain 
acids  being  primary  products  of  photosynthesis.  Aldehydic  acids  of 
the  nature  of  glyoxylic  acid  in  particular  would  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  amino-acid  synthesis. 

The  view  that  oxalic  and  other  plant  acids  are  primary  products  of 
photosynthesis  is  a  very  old  suggestion,  promulgated  originally  by 
Liebig  in  1843  (AnncUen,  46,  66).  It  has  from  the  time  of  its 
initiation  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy  and  has  now  been 
practically  abandoned  on  physiological  grounds,  the  prevailing  view 
being  that  the  plant  acids  are  terminal  rather  than  initial  stages  of 
metabolism.  The  possible  transition  from  acids  to  amino-acids  and  the 
actual  discovery  in  1886,  according  to  Brunner  and  Ghuard  {Ber,, 
1886,  19,  595),  of  glyoxylic  acid  as  a  widely  distributed  acid  in  the 
leaves  and  green  parts  of  plants  has,  however,  resuscitated  the  early 
hypothesis  of  Liebig,  at  any  rate  in  a  modified  form.  Attention  is 
thus  directed  to  the  question  whether,  after  all,  carbohydrate 
synthesis  is  the  sole  result  of  the  photolysis  of  carbonic  acid  by  the 
living  plant.  The  formaldehyde  and  carbohydrate  hypothesis  is  very 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  only  one  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the 
reason  is  quite  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  fact  that 
carbohydrates  (formaldehyde,  sugars,  starch)  are  the  first  products 
detectable  microscopically  and  chemically.  In  the  next  place,  attention 
has  been  concentrated  almost  .exclusively  on  carbohydrates  since  the 
enunciation  of  the  formaldehyde  hypothesis  by  v.  Baeyer.  Lastly,  the 
carbohydrate  hypothesis  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  the  volume 
of  oxygen  given  off  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed. 

In  spite  of  this  accumulation  of  evidence,  and  in  view  of  the 
pressing  necessity  for  accounting  for  the  formation  of  amino-acids  and 
the  absence  of  any  known  chemical  method,  excepting  the  cyano- 
hydrin  method,  genetically  connecting  the  carbohydrates  with  these 
acids,  it  is  permissible  to  direct  attention  once  again  to  the  results  of 
Brunner  and  Ghuard,  published  twenty  years  ago.  I  must  confess 
that  in  view  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of  their  conclusions  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  serious  steps  should  have  been  taken  to  confirm  or 
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refute  them.  The  paper  is  of  course  accessible  to  all,  but  it  will  make 
this  review  more  complete  if  I  summarise  the  chief  conclusions. 
These  authors  consider  that  they  have  proved  the  widespread 
occurrence  of  glyoxjlic  acid,  with  other  well-known  plant  adds,  in  the 
leaves,  fruit,  &c.,  of  various  plants.  They  claim  also  to  have  discovered 
among  plant  products  an  iodine-absorbing  glucoside  which  is  resolvable 
into  a  sugar  (f  dextrose)  and  succinic  acid,  and  which  they  term 
**  glucosuccinic  acid."  They  come  to  the  conclusion,  for  reasons  which 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  original  paper,  that  glyoxylic  and  other 
acids,  *  glucosides,  and  even  starch,  are  all  primary  '*  assimilation  " 
products  and  not  the  result  of  secondary  processes.  I  propose  to 
speak  of  this  view  as  the  hypothesis  of  multiple  photosynthesis  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  formaldehyde  hypothesis,  which  sets 
out  from  that  one  compound  only. 

Before  considering  the  evidence  either  for  or  against  the  hypothesis 
of  multiple  photosynthesis,  it  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  mentioned 
that  the  actual  occurrence  of  glyoxylic  acid  in  plants  was  called  in 
question  by  Ordonneau  in  1891  {Bull.  Soc.  ehim,,  [iii],  6,  261).  His 
criticism  was,  however,  met  by  Brunner  and  Ohuard  (ibid.,  1895, 
[iii],  18,  126),  and  from  later  independent  evidence  it  must  now, 
I  believe,  be  admitted  that  both  glyoxylic  and  glycollic  acids  are 
entitled  to  take  rank  among  the  vegetable  acids.  But  in  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  issues  raised,  it  does  appear  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  general  distribution  of  glyoxylic  acid  in  the  green 
parts  of  plants  requires  strengthening.  The  presence  of  the  acid  was 
inferred  by  Brunner  and  Chuard  mainly  from  qualitative  tests  and  from 
one  analysis  of  the  calcium  salt  in  which  the  metal  only  was 
determined.  The  practical  elEect  of  this  scantiness  of  evidence  has 
been  that  the  importance  claimed  for  glyoxylic  acid  as  a  primary 
product  of  photosynthesis  has  not  been  recognised  in  current  Htera- 
ture.  It  is  only  in  recent  times,  and  in  connection  with  the 
discovery  of  the  genetic  relationship  between  this  acid  and  the 
amino-acids,  that  it  has  acquired  renewed  importance.  One  deduction 
from  the  glyoxylic  acid  hypothesis  is,  however,  capable  of  being 
submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  this  should  not  have  been  done  before.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  on  this  view  that  plants  should  find  all  the  materials  for 
normal  growth  in  a  culture  medium  containing  carbohydrates, 
glyoxylic  acid,  a  nitrate,  and  the  other  necessary  mineral  constituents. 
Such  experiments  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made  comparative  by 
omitting  the  gljoxylic  acid  from  some  of  the  cultures. 

Turning  now  to  the  purely  chemical  side  of  the  hypothesis,  it  is 
considered  by  the  authors  named  that  carbonic  acid  by  continuous 
photolytic  reduction  gives  ri&e  to  certain  radicles  or  residues  which, 
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by  farther  redaction  accompanied  by  condensation  and  polymerisation, 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  acids,  aldehydes,  carbohydrates,  &c  The 
reducing  agent  is  the  hydrogen  of  water,  and  the  liberated  oxygen 
may  pass  through  the  hydrogen  peroxide  stage  before  elimination.  By 
this  process  of  reduction  there  would  be  formed  such  groups  as 
CHO,  CHj'OH,  COjH,  CH-OH,  &c.,  from  which  the  various  acids, 
aldehydes,  carbohydrates,  <bc,  could  be  built  up.  Thus,  by  the 
coalescence  of  CHO  and  CO^H  glyoxylic  acid  would  be  formed,  by 
CHO  and  CHj*OH  glycoUic  aldehyde,  by  (G0,H)2  oxalic  acid,  and 
so  forth.  On  a  priori  grounds  this  hypothesis  of  the  continuous 
reduction  of  carbonic  acid,  whereby  this  compound  becomes  a  potential 
source  of  all  the  simpler  groups  of  plant  products,  has  always  struck 
me  as  being  most  ingenious.  Unfortunately  it  lacks  support  from 
the  chemical  side.  Neither  glyoxylic  nor  any  acid  other  than  formic 
has  yet  been  produced  by  the  direct  reduction  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
known  synthetical  processes  for  producing  oxalic  acid  from  formic  acid 
or  from  carbon  dioxide  •cannot  be  considered  as  having  any  analogy 
with  the  natural  processes.  Moreover,  even  if  oxalic  acid  be 
regarded  as  a  primary  photosynthetic  product,  the  reduction  of  this 
to  glyoxylic  acid  has  not  hitherto  been  realised.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  all  the  reducing  agents  employed  carry  the 
reduction  to  the  gly collie  acid  stage  (Schulze,  JaJirMber.,  1862,  284  ; 
Church,  Jaum,  C/iem,  Soc,  1863,  16,  301 ;  Crommydis,  Btdl,  Soc. 
chim.,  1877,  [ii],  27,  3  ;  Balbiano  and  Alessi,  Gazzetta,  1882,  12, 
190;  De  Forcrand,  BulL  Soc,  chim.,  1883,  [ii],  39,  310;  Avery  and 
Dales,  Ber,,  1899,  32,  2236). 

In  its  initial  requirement,  the  hypothesis  of  multiple  photosynthesis 
is  thus  at  present  in  no  better  position — perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  is  in  a  weaker  position — than  the  formaldehyde 
hypothesis.  It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  glyoxylic  and  other  adds 
are  formed  at  the  photosynthetic  centres.  It  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  glyoxylic  acid  can  be  formed  by  the  reduction,  photo- 
chemical or  otherwise,  of  carbonic  acid  :  assuming,  of  course,  that  we 
do  not  consider  the  biochemical  process  to  be  inimitable.  But  after 
we  get  beyond  the  initial  stage,  the  hypothesis  of  Brunner  and 
Chuard  has  certain  advantages  which  must  be  mentioned.  It  accounts 
for  the  formation  of  acids  as  well  as  carbohydrates.*  Moreover,  as 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  original  paper,  and  as  is,  in  fact,  now 
generally  well  known,  the  genetic  relationships  between  the  various 

*  An  ingenious  si)cculation  concerning  the  origin  of  acids  from  carbohydrates  has 
been  advanced  by  Emil  Fischer  (see,  for  reference,  E.  0.  v.  Lippniann's  Chcmie  der 
Zuckerarten,  1904,  II,  1766).  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  reverse  process,  the 
origin  of  carbohydrates  from  acids,  was  considered  a  possibility  by  v.  Baeyer  in  1870 
{Bcr.,   3,  08). 
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plant  acids  are  real,  that  is,  capable  of  being  realised  by  chemical 
methods.  To  these  advantages  may  be  added  the  genetic  relationship 
now  shown  to  exist  between  aldehydic  or  ketonic  acids  and  the 
amino-acids. 

One  objection  which  may  be  urged  against  the  hypothesis  is  that 
it  is  opposed  by  the  facts  concerning  the  ratio  between  the  intake  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  oxygen  eliminated.  The  formation  of 
glyoxylic  acid,  for  example,  accounts  for  only  one-half  the  volume  of 
oxygen  ; 

2CO2  +  H3O  =  HgCaOg  +  0,. 

But  if  the  reduction  proceeds  to  the  next  (carbohydrate)  stage,  the 
remainder  of  the  oxygen  would  be  eliminated,  so  that  this  objection 
then  disappears  : 

nH2C20g  +  nH^O  =  {C^Kfi^)^  +  nO^. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  glyoxylic  acid  hypo- 
thesis, the  broader  question  raised  by  Brunner  and  Chuard's  work, 
whether  attention  has  not  been  too  exclusively  concentrated  on 
the  carbohydrates  as  primary  photosynthetic  proJucts,  must,  I 
venture  to  think,  be  eventually  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  the  hypothesis 
of  multiple  photosynthesis  once  more  into  prominence.  It  is  ^ell 
known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  this  subject 
that,  in  addition  to  the  modifications  of  the  formaldehyde  hypothesis 
associated  with  the  names  of  Bach  (the  percarbonic  acid  hypothesis, 
Compe.  rend.,  1893,  116,  1145,  1389;  1894,  110,  1218)  and  of 
Crato  (thd  cyclic  phenol  hypothesis,  Ber,  detU,  ha%.  GeseU.,  1892, 
p.  250),  there  have  not  been  wanting  advocates  of  tbe  primary 
photosynthesis  of  much  more  complicated  products,  such  as  the  fats 
(Maze,  Evolution  du  Carbone,  &c.,  p.  43;  see  also  for  references 
E.  0.  V.  Lippmann's  Ciietnie  der  Zuckerarien,  I,  1765). 

These  alternative  hypotheses  have,  it  is  true,  but  little  evidence, 
either  chemical  or  physiological,  in  their  favour.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  few  organic  chemical  reactions  are 
"  neat,"  that  is,  result  in  the  formation  of  one  product  only  without 
by-products,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  a  biochemical  process 
ia  likely  to  be  simpler  than  the  majority  of  laboratory  processes.  In 
advocating  the  claims  of  multiple  photosynthesis  to  renewed  con- 
sideration I  do  not  imagine  that  even  the  most  extreme  supporters  of 
this  view  would  desire  to  displace  the  carbohydrates  as  the  pre- 
dominant primary  products.  The  question  is,  "  is  there  no  margin 
for  subsidiary,  but  not  less  necessary,  products,  such  as  certain 
acids r*  The  observed  variations  in  the  COg/Oj  ratio  do  certainly  give 
some  support  to  the  view  that  other  products  may  be  formed.     The 
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question  might  be  decided  if  some  means  could  be  found  for  deter- 
miniog  the  total  quantities  of  carbohydrates  formed  by  the 
''  assimilating ''  leaf  as  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  a  known 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Horace  Brown — 
and  a  search  through  the  literature  has  served  to  confirm  his 
statement — that  the  data  at  present  available  are  insufficient  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  review  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  subject  of  *'  assimilation  " 
which  I  have  ventured,  I  am  afraid  very  imperfectly,  to  bring  under 
your  notice  will  at  any  rate  serve  to  justify  the  contention  that  the 
living  organism  as  a  chemical  agency  has  as  yet  been  made  to  reveal  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  its  mysteries,  even  with  reference  to  what  at 
first  sight  may  appear  one  of  its  simplest  chemical  achievements.  A 
general  survey  of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  which  we  have  arrived 
concerning  what  is  unquestionably  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the 
biochemical  processes  going  on  in  the  living  world  must,  I  imagine, 
leave  on  the  minds  of  chemists  the  impression  that  the  facts  which 
have  hitherto  been  wrested  from  nature  are  but  fragments  of  the 
whole  truth  and  that  our  observations  are  really  records  of  the  state 
of  perfection  of  certain  chemical  or  microchemical*  methods  of  detect- 
ing and  estimating  particular  compounds  or  groups  of  compounds, 
rathor  than  the  complete  story  of  the  chemical  processes  going  on  in 
the  green  leaf. 
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LXXIX. — Condensation  of  Benzophenone  Chloride  tuith 
a-   and  fi'Naphthols. 

By  Gbobge  William  Clouqh,  B.Sc. 

Aldehydes  readily  form  condensation  products  with  phenols  in  the 
presence  of  acids  or  dehydrating  agents. 

Baeyer  (*«r.,  1872,  6,  25,  280,  1094),  for  example,  obtained  pro- 
ducts having  the  general  formula  CHRI(Ca|Hy^,*0H)2,  and  considered 
that  the  (CH)"'  group  was  in  the  para-position  to  the  hydroxyl  groups, 
thus : 

°"<I>-f-0= 

Claisen  (Ber,y  1886,  19,  3316)  prepared  similar  compounds  by  the 
condensation  of  aldehydes  with  a-naphthol  and  assigned  to  these 
products  the  general  formula    « 


With  /S-naphthol,  however,  he  obtained  acetals  corresponding  with 
the  formula  CHR;(0*CiqH7)j.  This  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
two  naphthols  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  a-naphthol  the 
para-position  to  the  hydroxyl  group  is  free,  whilst  in  )3-naphthol  this 
position  is  already  occupied.  Hewitt  and  Turner  (jBer.,  1901,  34, 
202)  subsequently  obtained  benzylidenedi-)8-naphthol  by  the  action  of 
benzaldehyde  on  ^naphthol,  and  this  product,  like  Claisen's  acetal, 
gave  benzylidenedi-j3-naphthyleneoxide  when  heated  with  acetic  acid 
and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  formula  for  this  oxide  is 
usually  written  : 


Consequently  the  (CH)"'  group  in  benzylidenedi-)8-naphthol  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  ortho-position  to  the  hydroxyl  groups. 

Fosse  {BtUl.  Soc,  ekim,,  1900,  [iii],  28,  512)  prepared  the  acetals  of 
phenol  and  a-naphthol  by]  acting  on  ethylidene  chloride  with  sodium 
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phenoxide  and  sodium  a-naphthoxide  respectively  in  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution : 

CHj-CHClj  +  2CioH7-ONa  -  CH8'CH(0-CioHy)2  +  2NaCl. 

J.  E.  Mackenzie  (Trans.,  1901,  70,  1216),  however,  found  that  on 
heating  phenol  with  benzylidene  chloride  the  action  took  place  accord- 
ing to  the  equation  : 

C^Hj-CHCla  +  20gH5-OH  -  c^H5-ch:(c«h;-oh)j  +  2Ha, 

the  condensation  product  being  identical  with  that  obtained  by  the 
condensation  of  benzaldehyde  with  phenol  ^Bussanof^  J9«r.,  1889, 
22,  1943).  The  action  of  /8-naphthol  or  sodium  jS-naphthoxide  on 
benzylidene  chloride  resulted  in  the  production  of  Glaisen's  oxide 
(Mackenzie  and  Joseph,  Trans.,  1904,  86,  793)  : 

CgHj-OHOLj  +  2CioH7-OH  =»  CeH5-CH:[CioH  J^'O  +  2HCi  +  HgO. 

The  condensations  of  ketones  with  phenols  have  been  investigated 
chiefly  by  Dianin  (J".  Eusa.  Phya,  Chem,  Soc.,  1893,  28,  488,  623,  601), 
who  obtained  compounds  of  the  type  CRR':(CgH^-0H)2  by  heating 
phenol  in  stoppered  vessels  with  aliphatic  ketones  in  the  presence  of  a 
mixture  of  acetic  and  fuming  hydrochloric  acids.  On  heating  acetone 
with  a-naphthol  under  similar  conditions,  the  action  was  found  to  take 
place  according  to  the  equation  : 

(CH3)2CO  +  2CioH,.OH  -  (CH,)2C:[qoHJ,:0  +  2H^0. 

Mackenzie  (Trans.,  1896,  eO,  985)  prepared  the  "ketals"  of  benxo- 
phenone  by  the  action  of  sodium  methoxide  and  its  homologues  on 
benzophenone  chloride.  The  action  of  sodium  phenoxide,  however, 
on  the  same  substance  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  dihydroxy-com- 
pound  (Trans.,  1901,  70,  1209)  : 

(C  A)2CCl2  +  2C,H,.0Na  -  (C.H,),C(C,H,-0H)5  +  2NaCl. 

In  the  present  paper,  the  author  has  studied  the  action  of  a-  and 
/3-naphthols  and  also  of  sodium  a-  and  /8-naphthoxides  on  benzophenone 
chloride.  The  condensations  of  a-  and  /S-naphthols  with  benzophenone 
chloride  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  described  by  Claisen  with 
aldehydes.  On  heating  a-naphthol  with  benzophenone  chloride,  di- 
a-hydroxynaphthyldiphenylmethane  was  formed  according  to  the 
equation : 

(C,H,),CC1,  +  2CioH,-OH  »-  (C,H,),C:(C„H,-0H)2  +  2Ha. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  ^-n^phthol  resulted  in  the  forma' 
tion  of  the  ketal,  namely,  di-jS-naphthoxydiphenylmethane,  thus : 

(C.H,),CC1„  +  2CioH^-OH  -  (C.HJ,C:(O.C„H,)j  +  2Ha 
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Wten  the  sodium  naphthoxides  iii  alcoholic  solution  wei*e  allowed 
to  react  with  benzophenone  chloride,  the  products  isolated  were  the 
anhydrides  of  the  respective  naphthyldiphenylcarbinols  : 

(C,H,),CC1,  +  C^oH^-ONa  « (C,H,),C<^^«^«  +  i^aOl  +  HCL 

As  these  compouilds  are  coloured,  perhaps  the  quinonoid  formula, 

(c,H,)2c:c,oH,:o, 

is  to  be  preferred. 

A  similar  condensation  occuri*dd  when  a-naphthol  was  added  to  A 
solution  of  benzophenone  chloride  in  light  petroleum,  "«^hich  recalls 
Caro  and  Graebe's  synthesis  of  aurin  from  jo-hydroxybenzophenone 
chloride  and  phenol  {Ber,,  1878,  11,  1350). 

A  condensation  of  a-naphthol  with  benzophenone  has  also  been 
effected  by  heating  the  substances  in  the  presence  of  zinc  chloride  and 
hydrogen  chloride.  The  reaction  took  place  in  accordance  with  the 
equation : 

(C,H,)2C0  +  2C,oH,-OH  -  {Q^,\Q\\0,,ia.^^.O  +  2H,0. 

Experimental. 

Di-a-hydroxynaphihyldiphanylmetha/nB. 

When  benzophenone  chloride  (23-7  grams)  was  added  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time  to  a-naphthol  (28-8  grams),  a  deep  violet  coloration 
was  at  once  produced,  and  when  the  mixture  was  heated  at  50° 
hydrogen  chloride  was  evolved.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  had  almost 
ceased,  the  temperature  was  maintained  at  100°  for  fifteen  hours,  at  thd 
end  of  which  time  no  more  gas  was  evolved.  The  diminution  in  weight 
amounted  to  7*1  grams,  whereas  the  loss  calculated  for  2  mols.  of 
hydrogen  chloride  is  7*3  grams.  The  residue,  which  was  almost  black 
and  vfery  viscid,  was  dissolved  in  benzene  and  the  solution  concentrated. 
After  two  days,  4  grams  of  a  dark  crystalline  substance  separated  which, 
when  crystallised  from  benzene,  was  analysed  : 

0-1 165  gave  03750  COj  and  0*0588  HjO.     C  =  87-79 \  H  =  5-6L 
CssHaA  requires  C  =  8761 ;  H  =  5-31  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  cryoscopic  method 
gave  the  following  results  : 

01540  in  22-50  benzene  gave  A« - 0080°'   M.W.  =  428. 
0-3035  „  22-50        „  „    A<-0150°     M.W.  =  450. 

Q^^O^  requires  M. W.  =  452. 

Di-a-hydroxynaphthyldiphmylmeikaney  {^^^2^''{^i^q^^)2^  ^^  ^ 
colourless  substance  which  crystallises  from  benzene  in  small  needles 
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and  melts  at  209 — 210°;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  acetone,  chloro- 
form or  benzene,  moderately  so  in  alcohol,  but  only  sparingly  so 
in  light  petroleum.  When  it  is  not  quite  pure  it  darkens  on  exposure 
to  air.  Its  solution  in  sodium  hydroxide  is  brown  and  shows  a  blue 
fluorescence  ;  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  the  original  substance  is  pre- 
cipitated. That  it  is  a  dihydroxy-compound  is  shown  by  its  solubility 
in  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  its  conversion  into  a  diacetyl  com- 
pound by  the  action  of  fused  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride. 
When  heated  with  fused  sodium  acetate  (1  part)  and  acetic  anhydride 
(4  parts),  It  forms  a  diacetyl  derivative  which  crystallises  from  acetone 
in  small,  white  needles  and  melts  at  202-5°. 

0-1285  gave  0-3906  CO^  and  00610  H^O.     C  =  82-90 ;  H « 5-28. 
Cg^HjgO^  requires  0  =  8284  ;  H  =  5-22  per  cent. 

The  dibenzoyl  derivative,  which  was  obtained  by  the  Schotten- 
Baumann  reliction,  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  small,  colourless 
crystals  melting  at  169°. 

01416  gave  04422  00^  and  00675  H,0.     C  =  8517  ;  H-5-30. 
C^yHgjO^  requires  C  =  85*45 ;  H  =  4-85  per  cent. 

Anhydro-a-naphihyldipkenylcarhinol. 

The  following  experiment  was  carried  out  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  better  yield  of  the  above  condensation  product,  but  a  substance  having 
entirely  diflFerent  properties  was  produced.  Five  grams  of  a-naphihol 
were  added  to  a  solution  of  23-7  grams  of  benzophenone  chloride  in  300 
grams  of  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  40 — 45°).  A  deep  blue  colour  was  at 
once  produced  and  the  solution  was  heated  in  a  water-bath  at  45°, 
when  the  solution  boiled  and  hydrogen  chloride  was  evolved.  When 
there  was  no  further  liberation  of  gas,  a  further  quantity  of  a-naphthol 
was  added  and  the  solution  again  boiled  until  hydrogen  chloride  was  no 
longer  evolved.  This  was  repeated  until  the  calculated  quantity  of  a- 
naphthol  corresponding  with  2  molecules  (28*8  grams)  had  been  added. 
A  yellow,  crystalline  substance  separated  and  the  solution  was  also 
yellow.  The  weight  of  hydrogen  chloride  evolved  was  7*0  grams, 
whereas  the  calculated  amount  corresponding  with  2  mols.  of  the  gas 
is  7*3  grams.  The  supernatant  solution  was  filtered  hot  and  conoen- 
trated  ;  on  cooling,  yellow  crystals  were  deposited  on  the  addition  of 
a  little  ether.     These  when  dried  melted  at  179—180°. 

The  residue  in  the  flask  darkened  when  exposed  to  air,  but  by 
repeatedly  washing  with  small  quantities  of  ether  the  bright  yellow 
colour  was  restored.  The  dried  substance  melted  at  179 — 180°  the 
total  weight  obtained  being  4 '8  grams  ;  it  recrystallises  from  acetone  in 
small,  bright  yellow  prisms  and  melts  at  180*5 — 181°, 
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0-1602 gave  0-5305  CO^  and  00710  H,0.   C- 90-31  ;  H-4-92. 
CjjHi^O  requires  C  -  89*93 ;  H  -  5-19  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  ebuUioscopic  method 
gave  the  numbers : 

0-0998  in  20-03  benzene  gave  A«  -  0-045°.    M. W.  -  296. 
0-2102  „  2003        „  „     M  -0095°.    M.W.  =  294. 

0-2670  „  2003        „         „     A<  -0125°.    M.W.  =  285. 
CgjHjjO  requires  M. W.  -  308. 

Anht/dro^^naphthyldiphenylcarhinol,  (C^'Ei^\lClC^f^'H.fllO,  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alkalis,  but  easily  soluble  in  benzene,  alcohol,  chloroform, 
acetic  acid,  and  acetone,  less  so  in  ether  and  light  petroleum;  its 
solution  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  is  intensely 
violet^  whilst  its  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  violet- 
red.  The  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  turns  brown,  whilst  that  in  nitric 
acid  becomes  yellow  on  warming.  On  fusion  with  caustic  potash  or  on 
heating  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  at  200°,  the  compound  yields  a- 
naphthol. 

As  otf-di-a-naphthoxyethane  is  produced  when  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  sodium  a-naphthoxide  is  heated  with  ethylidene  chloride,  the  action 
of  sodium  a-naphthoxide  on  benzophenone  chloride  was  investigated. 
Sodium  (2*3  grams)  was  dissolved  in  dry  ethyl  alcohol  (200  c.c.)  and  to 
this  solution  was  added  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a-naphthol  (14-4  grams). 
The  solution  thus  obtained  was  green  and  showed  a  blue  fluorescence^ 
On  the  addition  of  benzophenone  chloride  (1 1  -8  grams)  the  liquid  became 
very  dark  and  some  sodium  chloride  separated.  The  flask  containing 
the  mixture  was  then  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  half  an  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  solution  was  neutral  to  litmus.  The  sodium 
chloride  filtered  off  amounted  to  5*8  grams,  this  being  the  calculated 
quantity.  On  distilling  off  most  of  the  alcohol  and  allowing  the  solution 
to  cool,  2-7  grams  of  a  light  brown  substance  were  obtained  which,  when 
crystallised  from  acetone,  separated  in  small,  yellow  crystals  melting  at 
180 — 180-5°  and  having  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  substance 
described  in  the  preceding  experiment.  I  hope  to  give  an  account  of 
some  derivatives  of  this  substance  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

a-Oxj/dirutphthyldiphenylmethane. 

This  condensation  product  of  benzophenone  and  o-naphthol  was 
obtained  in  the  following  experiment.  A  mixture  of  18-2  grams  of 
benzophenone,  28-8  grams  of  o-naphthol,  and  10  grams  of  fused  zinc 
chloride  was  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  150°  and  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
passed  in  for  half  an  hour.  The  mixture  was  maintained  at  150 — 160° 
for  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  had  become  black  and 
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very  viscid.  The  product  was  extracted  with  boiling  benzene  and  the 
extract  boiled  with  animal  charcoal  and  concentrated.  After  cooling, 
flibout  3  grams  of  a  dark  crystalline  substance  were  obtained,  the 
colour  of  which  was  removed  by  three  crystallisations  from  benzene, 

01597  gave  0-5360  COg  and  0*0702  HjO.     C  =  91-54 ;  H  =  4-88. 
CgjH^gO  requires  0  =  91-24 ;  H  =  5-07  per  cent. 

The  substance  was  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  benzene  to  permit  of 
a  cryoscopic  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  in  that  solvent.  A 
determination  carried  out  by  the  ebuUioscopic  method  gave  the  results  : 

0-0836  in  1370  benzene  gave  M  -  0-040°.     M.W.  =  408. 
0-2330  „  13-70        „  „    A<- 0-100°     M.W.  =  454. 

CasHjjO  requires  M.W.  =«  434. 

a-Oxydinaphthyldiphenylmethane,  (OJB.^)2Cl(CiQH.Q\lOf  is  a  colourless 
substance  crystallising  from  alcohol  or  benzene  in  small  needles  and 
melting  at  273°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalis,  sparingly  soluble 
in  ether  or  alcohol,  and  more  so  in  benzene.  On  warming  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained  which  exhibits 
a  green  fluorescence.  Whether  this  substance  is  the  anhydride  or  not 
of  the  dihydroxy-compound  previously  described  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

^  DirP-naphthoxydiphenylmeUMi%e, 

Benzophenone  chloride  (23-7  grams)  was  added  gradually  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  )8-naphthol  (28-8  grams)  in  dry  xylene  (300  grams). 
A  steady  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride  took  place  and  the  boiling 
was  continued  for  sixteen  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  no  more 
gas  was  evolved.  The  solution  obtained  had  a  deep  red  colour.  Most 
of  the  xylene  was  distilled  off,  and,  on  adding  light  petroleum  to  the 
concentrated  solution,  a  light  brown  powder  was  precipitated,  the 
yield  amounting  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  quantity.  When 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  dirp-naphthoxydipJienylm^thane^ 

(CoH5),C:(0-C,oH,)j, 
was  obtained  in  small,  colourless,  prismatic  crystals  which  melted  at 
137° ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalis,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and 
benzene,  moderately  so  in  hot  and  slightly  so  in  cold  alcohol.  By 
considerably  concentrating  the  mother  liquor,  6  grams  of  a  crystalline 
substance  were  obtained  having  the  characteristic  odour  of  )3-naphthol ; 
it  was  soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  and  after  recrystallisation 
melted  at  121—122°. 

Other  properties  of  this  substance  also  agreed  with  those  of 
;3-naphthol.     That  the  substance  melting  at  137°  is  the  dinaphthoxy- 
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compound  is  shown  by  the  analysis,  the  determination  of  the  mole- 
cular weighty  and  its  hydrolysis  into  benzophenone  and  )3-naphthol. 

0-1900  gave  0-6097  CO^  and  0-0873  Kfi.     C  ••  87-51 ;  H  =  5-1 1. 
OjgH^Og  requires  C  -  87-61 ;  H  =  5-31  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  cryoscopic  method 
gave  the  numbers  : 

01610  in  23-25  benzene  gave  A< - 0080.     M.W. « 433. 
0-2470  „  23-25        „         „    A<- 0-120.     M.W.  =  443. 
C33H24OJ  requires  M. W.  =  452. 

The  substance,  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  undergoes  the 
following  hydrolysis : 

(C,H5),C(O.C,oH,),  +  H,0  -  (C,H,),CO  +  2Ci,H,-0H. 

The  substance  was  heated  in  a  distilling  flask  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water.  On  distillation, 
a  substance  which  solidified  in  the  receiver  passed  over  with  the  steam 
and  after  crystallising  from  alcohol  it  melted  at  121°.  It  was  soluble 
in  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  had  the  odour  of  jS-naphthol,  and  its 
aqueous  solution  gave  a  green  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The 
residue  in  the  flask  was  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and 
extracted  with  ether.  When  the  ether  had  evaporated,  a  solid 
remained  having  the  characteristic  odour  of  benzophenone,  and  after 
recrystallisation  melting  at  48°. 

Anhydro-P^iaphthyldiphenylearbiTiol, 

To  a  solution  of  2-3  grams  of  sodium  in  alcohol  was  added  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  14-4  grams  of  )8-naphthol.  After  the  addition  of  11-8  grams 
of  benzophenone  chloride,  the  liquid  became  dark  and  sodium  chloride 
was  formed.  The  contents  of  the  flask  were  then  heated  on  a  water- 
bath  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  supernatant  liquid  was  found  to  be 
neutral.  The  weight  of  sodium  chloride  formed  was  equal  to  the 
calculated  quantity.  After  the  solution  had  been  considerably 
concentrated  and  allowed  to  cool,  a  dark  crystalline  substance  was 
obtained,  which  was  crystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid  and  analysed. 

0-1204  gave  0-3982  COj  and  0-0540  B.f>.     C  =  90-20  ;  H  ^  4-98. 
CggHjgO  requires  C  =  89-93 ;  H  =  519  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  cryoscopic  method 
gave  the  following  results  : 

0-0785  in  13-80  benzene  gave  A<-0098°.     M.W.  =  290. 
0-1200  „  13-80        „         „    A<-0140°.    M.W,  :=  310, 
CjjjHjgO  requires  M.W. «  308, 
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Anhydro-P-naphthyldiphenyloarbinol,  {C^K^)filC^Q'H.f^.O,  crystftllises 
from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  small,  red  needles  and  melts  at  194^ ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  benzene,  giving 
deep  red  solutions.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, or  nitric  acid,  giving  a  deep  green  solution,  the  colour  dis- 
appearing on  dilution  with  water.  Its  solution  in  nitric  acid  becomes 
yellow  on  warming.  When  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
200°,  it  decomposes,  )3-naphthol  being  formed. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thamks  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Mackenzie  for 
suggesting  this  investigation. 

BiBKDEOK  College, 

London,  E.G. 


LXXX. — Experiments]  on  the  Synthesis  of  Camphoric 
Acid,  Part  /F.*  The  Action  of  Sodium  and 
Methyl  Iodide  on  Ethyl  Dimsthylbutanetricarh- 
oxylate,  C02EfCH2-CH{C02Et)CMe2-CH2-C02Et. 

By  William  Henbt  Pbrkin,  jun.,  and  Jocblyn  Field  Thorpb. 

During  the  course  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  constitution  of 
Mocamphoronic  acid  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  901 ;  compare  Trans.,  1902, 
81,  246),  we  gave  a  description  of  the  synthesis  and  properties  of 
PP-A  imethylbutane-ayS- tricar boxylic  acid, 

C02H-CH2-CH(C02H)CMe,-CHj-C02H. 

ay  0  « 

This  acid  was,  at  that  time,  of  special  interest  because  Baeyer  {Ber,^ 
1896,  29,  2780)  had  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  constitution  of 
Mocamphoronio  acid  was  probably  represented  by  this  formula.  But 
this  acid  interested  us  to  an  even  greater  extent  for  another  reason, 
namely,  on  account  of  the  possibility  that  it  might  prove  to  be  a 
convenient  starting  point  for  the  synthesis  of  camphoric  acid. 

Dieckmann  {Ber.^  1894,  27,  103)  had  shown  that  sodium  reacts 
with  ethyl  adipate  with  formation  of  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethjrl 
)3-ketopentamethylenecarboxylate, 

CHj-CHj-COjEt  CHj-CH, 

I  +  2Na  =    I  >C0      +  NaOEt  +  H., 

CHa-OHj-OOaEt  CHj-CNa-CO^Et 

•  Part  I  WM  published  in  Trans.,  1898,  73,  45  ;  Part  II,  Trans.,  1809,  76,  909; 
Part  III,  Trans.,  1904,  86,  128. 
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Since,  then,  ethyl  )3)3-dimethylbutane-ay8-tricarboxjlate  is  a 
substitution  derivative  of  ethyl  adipate,  it  seemed  likely  that  an 
analogous  condensation  might  take  place  if  it  were  treated  with  sodium 
under  similar  conditions.  The  problem  would,  however,  in  this  case 
necessarily  be  a  difficult  and  complicated  one  owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  ester,  unlike  adipic  ester,  is  unsymmetrical,  that  is,  it  contains  two 
CH^-groups  (a  and  b)  which  can  react  with  the  two  carbozyethyl 
groups  (c  and  d)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  two  different 
condensation  products : 

C02EfCH2*CH(C02Et)CMej-CH2-COgEt, 


CMe« 

CMe. 

/\ 

/\ 

COjEt-CH    CNa-COjEt 
CH2-CO 

or 

CHg  CH-OOjEt 

CO— CNa-CO-Et 
II. 

Such  sodium  derivatives  might  be  expected  to  react  readily  with 
methyl  iodide  with  formation  of  the  two  isomeric  trimethylketopenta- 
methylenedicarboxylic  esters, 

CMeo  CMe« 

COgEt-^H    CMe-COaEt  CH^  CH-COgEt 

CH2-CO  ®^  CO— CMe-OOaEt 

I.  II. 

and  the  first  of  these  is,  obviously,  nothing  more  nor  less  th&n  the 

ester  of  ketocamphoric  acid,  and  ought  therefore  to  yield  camphoric 

acid 

CMeo 

/\ 
COgH.CH    CMe-COgH 

CH2-CH2  ' 

if  subjected  to  the  action  of  suitable  reducing  agents. 

When  the  experiment  was  instituted,  it  was  found  that  the  product  of 
the  action  of  sodium  and  then  of  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl  )3)3-dimethyl- 
butane-ayS-tricarboxylate  was  in  fact  a  trimethylketopeiUamethylene- 
diearhoxylie  ester,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
determining  whether  its  constitution  was  that  represented  by  formula 
I  or  formula  II,  and  for  this  reason  the  research  had  to  be  set  aside 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  investigation  of  the  behaviour  of  this  ester 
on  hydrolysis  under  certain  definite  conditions  and  the  subsequent 
synthesis  of  the  products  formed  during  this  hydrolysis  furnished  the 
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solution  of  the  problem.  When  the  keto-ester  is  hjdroljsedi  first 
with  cold  alcoholic  potash  and  then  bj  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  add,  it 
yields  three  substances,  namely,  Ay  a  tribasic  acid,  G^qHi^O^,  meltiog  at 
174%  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  B,  a  tribasic  acid,  CiqH^^O^, 
which  is  formed  in  much  smaller  quantity,  melts  at  204%  and  is  more 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  C,  a  keto-acid,  CjqHi^O,,  of  melting 
point  110%  which  is  present  only  in  minute  quantities,  and  can  be 
separated  from  the  acids  A  and  B  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  volatile 
in  steam.  If  we  confine  our  attention  in  the  meantime  to  the  tribasic 
acid  A,  of  melting  point  174°,  which  constitutes  the  principal  product 
of  the  reaction,  it  is  evident  that  this  acid  is  produced  from  ethyl 
trimethylketopentamethylenedicarbozylate  according  to  the  equation 

Ci  A  A  +  3H2O  =  C,,U,fi,  +  2C,H,-0H, 

and,  further,  that  the  third  molecule  of  water  has  brought  about  the 
disruption  of  the  trimethylketopentamethylene  ring. 

This  disruption  will  take  place  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
methylacetoacetic  ester)  at  the  keto-group,  and,  since  the  acid  of 
melting  point  174°  is  tribasic,  does  not  eliminate  carbon  dioxide 
on  heating,  and  is  derived  from  either  formula  I  or  II  (see  above), 
it  follows  that  its  constitution  must  be  represented  by  one  of  the 
formulce  C02H-CH2-CH(COgH)CMe2-OHMe-COgH  (from  I),  or 
C02H-CH3-CMe2-CH(COaH)CHMe-C02H  (from  II). 

The  only  really  satisfactory  way  of  deciding  between  these  formulse 
was  to  prepare  one  of  these  acids  synthetically  and,  after  many 
failures,  this  was  ultimately  acomplished  by  the  following  process. 

Ethyl  )8)5-dimethylacrylate,  COgEt'CHIOMej,  was  digested  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate, 
CN'GHNa-COgEt,  when  direct  addition  took  place,  with  the  result  that 
the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  a-cyano«)3)3-dimethylglutarate, 

GO2Et-CHj-CMe2-C(CN)Na-C02Et, 

was  formed  (compare  Trans.,  1899,  76,  63).  When  this  sodium  deriv- 
ative was  treated  with  ethyl  bromopropionate,  it  yielded  ethpl  ayy-lr»- 
methyl'P-cyanobuiane-aP^tricarbox^lcUe, 

C02Et-CH2-CMe2-C}(CN)(COjEt)CHMe-C02Et. 

Hydrolysis  with  caustic  potash  converted  this  ester  into  ayy-fri* 
mBtkylhutane-aPph-Utracarhaxylic  acid,  which  melts  at  186°  and,  when 
heated  at  200°,  is  decomposed  with  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
formation  of  ayy-trimethylbutane-a^8-tricarboxylic  acid, 

002H-CH2-CMe2-CH(C02H)CHMe-C02H. 

This  acid  melted  at  174°  and  was  shown,  by  careful  oomparisoni  to 
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be  identical  with  the  aoid  A  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl 
trimetbylketopentamethylenedicarboxylate.  Since,  then,  this  synthesis 
proves  that  the  acid  A  has  the  above  constitution,  it  follows  that  the 
keto^ester  must  be  represented  by  the  formala 

CMej, 


QH,  c: 


m^  CH-COgEt 
CO— CMe-OOjEt' 
Slhyl  1:1:  S'tri'm4thyl-^-kelope7Uamethylene^2  i  Z-dicarbospyUUe, 

and  it  was  therefore  clearly  impoetsible  that  camphoric  acid  could  result 
from  the  reduction  of  this  ester. 

The  constitution  of  the  second  tribasic  acid  (B)  of  melting  point 
204°  could  not  be  determined  because  of  the  very  small  quantity 
of  material  at  our  disposal.  It  is  nojb  improbable  that  it  is  the  trana- 
modification  of  the  acid  A»  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
product  of  the  action  of  sodium  and  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl  dimethyl- 
butanetricarbozylate  may  contain  small  quantities  of  the  isomeric 
keto-ester  represented  by  formula  I  (p.  779),  in  which  case  the  acid 
B  might  have  the  constitution 

C0jH-CH2-CH(C0aH)0Me,-CHMe-C0jH. 

The  third  substance,  C  (p.  780),  is  a  keto -monobasic  acid  of  the 
formula  Oj^H^gOg,  and  yields  a  characteristic  oxime  and  semicarb- 
azone.  The  constitution  of  this  interesting  substance  (which  is 
isomeric  with  and  closely  allied  in  properties  to  pinonic  acid)  was  at 
first  very  difficult  to  explain,  but  the  method  of  its  formation  is 
probably  a  comparatively  simple  one.  If  the  formula  of  ethyl  trimethyl- 
ketopentamethylenedicarboxylate  (see  above)  is  examined,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  contains  a  methylene  group  which  is  adjacent  to  the  keto- 
group,  and  therefore  capable  of  undergoing  condensation  with  one  of 
the  two  carbethoxy-groups. 

It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that,  during  the  action  of  the  sodium 
and  methyl  iodide,  internal  condensation  may  take  place  to  a  small 
extent  with  the  formation  of  a  diketo-ester,  the  constitution  of  which 
would  be  represented  by  one  of  the  formula 

CMe,  A,^ 

CMe    CH-CO^Et  CMe-CO-OH 

I   CO  I  or   c 

CO — CMe  00 UMe-COgEt 

3ucb  bridged-ring  compounds  would  be  decomposed  on  hydrolysis 
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with  disruption  of  the  bridge,  and  the  resulting  keto-monobasic  acid, 
GjoH^gOg,  would  then  possess  one  of  the  following  formulas : 

CMej  CMe, 

HMe  ^^ 

But  a  substance  of  the  constitution  represented  by  the  second  of 
these  formulad  would  decompose  at  once,  with  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide,  if  it  were  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  that  formula 
cannot  therefore  represent  the  keto-acid  of  melting  point  110°. 

For  this  reason  we  have  adopted  the  first  formula  for  this  add,  and 
have  named  it  1:1:3:  b-U^amethylA'ketape7Uamethylene-2-carbaxylie 
acid  {p.  787)- 

Leustly,  we  have  submitted  ethyl  trimethylketopentamethylenedi- 
carboxylate  to  reduction  and  find  that,  when  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam  under  the  conditions  described  on  p.  789,  it  is  reduced  with 
formation  of  1 : 1  : 3-tri7nethf/l-^'hydr<Kej/peni(Bmethylene'2  :  Z-duxwboxylic 
acid, 

CMca 


CH(OH)-CMe-( 


•COjff 
:)H(0H)-CMe-C02H ' 

This  hydroxy-acid  is  a  syrup  which  is  readily  converted  into  its 
anhydride  (or  lactone  X)  on  distillation.  It  is  reduced  only  with  great 
difficulty,  but  when  treated  first  with  hydriodic  acid  and  then  with 
sodium  amalgam  in  the  manner  described  on  p.  790,  the  hydroxyl 
group  is  ultimately  replaced  by  hydrogen  and  1:1:  ^-trimeUiylpenta- 
inethylene-2 :  S-dicarbaxylic  acid. 


I 


CMe, 


!H2-CMe-C02H' 

is  formed.  Although  purified  as  far  as  possible  by  conversion  into  the 
anhydride  and  methyl  ester,  both  of  which  distil  without  decom- 
position, the  acid  has,  so  far,  not  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
condition.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  syrupy  acid  consisting  of 
018'  and  ^arw-modifications,  but  there  is  also  reason  to  suspect  that 
slight  impurities  were  present  which  may  have  been  sufficient  to  retard 
or  prevent  crystallisation. 
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A  careful  inyestigation  of  the  acid  and  its  derivatives  would  be  of 
considerable  interest  on  account  of  its  dose  relationship  to  camphoric 
acid. 

EZPERI^BNTAL. 

Ethyl  1:1: 3-Tnmethyl'i-hetopentamethylene'2  :  S^icarhoxylcUe, 

The  ethyl  dimethylbutanetricarboxylate  required  for  these  experi- 
ments was  prepared  by  the  process  described  in  detail  in  a  previous 
communication  (Trans.,  1899, 76,  902),  and  the  treatment  with  sodium 
and  methyl  iodide  was  carried  out  under  the  following  conditions. 

Sodium  (7  grams)  was  melted  under  boiling  toluene  (50  c.c.)  and 
vigorously  shaken  in  a  closed  flask  so  as  to  bring  the  sodium  into  as 
fine  a  state  of  division  as  possible^  the  whole  being  then  allowed  to 
cool.  The  ester  (45  grams)  was  dissolved  in  toluene  (150  c.c.)  in  a 
large  flask  connected  with  a  reflux  apparatus,  the  finely-divided 
sodium  was  added  all  at  once,  and  the  flask  heated  on  the  sand-bath 
until  action  just  commenced.  The  sand-bath  was  then  removed  and 
the  violent  reaction  allowed  to  proceed;  when  this  slackened,  the 
heating  was  repeated  for  about  one  hour  and  until  the  whole  of  the 
sodium  had  disappeared.  The  product  was  cooled  in  ice-water  and 
methyl  iodide  (50  grams)  added  through  the  condenser  tube  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  when  a  vigorous  decomposition  set  in  with 
separation  of  sodium  iodide.  After  all  the  iodide  had  been  added,  the 
mass  was  mixed  with  methyl  alcohol  (50  c.c.)  and  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  for  one  hour  to  complete  the  decomposition. 

Water  and  ether  were  then  added,  the  oily  ethereal  layer  separated, 
washed  well  with  water  and  sodium  carbonate,*  dried  over  calcium 
chloride  and  evaporated,  and  the  residual  oil  fractionated  under  a 
pressure  of  60  mm.  As  soon  as  the  toluene  had  passed  over,  the 
thermometer  rose  rapidly  to  190°,  between  which  temperature  and 
220°  the  product  of  the  reaction  passed  over.t     On  refractionation,  a 

*  The  sodium  carbonate  extract  always  yielded  a  thick  oil  when  it  was  acidified 
and  extracted  with  ether.  This  was  esterified  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  and 
found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  ethyl  trimethylketopentamethylenedicarboxylate 
and  unchanged  ethyl  dimethylbutanetricarboxylate,  as  well  as  a  very  thick  oil  of 
high  boiling  point  which  was  not  inTestigated. 

t  During  this  operation,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  lower  boiling  point  is  always 
obtained.  This  was  gradually  collected  and  carefully  fractionated  under  the  ordinary 
pressure,  when  it  distilled  constantly  at  197 — 200*^  and  yielded  the  following  results 
on  analysis : 

0-1666  gave  0-8248  COj  and  0'1260  HgO.     C:=597  ;  H  =  8-9. 
CjoHj^Of  requires  G= 59*5  ;  H  =  8'9  per  cent 

Since  this  ester  yielded  /3i3-dimethylglutaric  acid  on  hydrolysis,  it  is  probably  the 
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nearly  colourless  oil  (20  grams)  was  obtained  which  distilled  at 
200—205°  (60  mm.). 

0*1945  gave  0-4386  COj  and  0-H4    H^O.     C=^61-5;  H-8-3. 
0-2072     „     0'4701  CO,    „    01531  H^O.    0=^61-9;  H«8-2. 
Oi^K^fig  requires  C  =  622  ;  H  =  8-2  per  cent. 

JSthi/l  lilt  S^trimethyl-^ketopentamethylene  2  :  B-dicarbaxylate  is  a 
pale  yellow  oil  which,  when  pure,  may  be  distilled  in  small  quantities 
at  the  ordinary  pressure  almost  without  decomposition.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  an  important  fact, 
since  it  shows  that  the  action  of  the  methyl  iodide  in  the  almve 
synthesis  had  been  complete  and  the  product  did  not  contain  any  of 
the  corresponding  dimethyl  derivative. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  the  Keto-^ier. — The  pure  ester 
(20  grams)  was  mixed  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  (25  grams), 
when  little  action  took  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature  but,  on 
heating  on  the  water- bath,  decomposition  set  in  and  a  good  deal 
of  hydrogen  chloride  was  evolved.  As  soon  as  the  pentachloride  had 
completely  dissolved,  the  whole  was  heated  to  boiling  for  ten  minutes 
and  poured  into  alcohol.  After  remaining  overnight,  water  was  added, 
the  product  was  extracted  in  the  usual  way  and  fractionated  under 
reduced  pressure,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  was  obtained 
which  distilled  at  192—194°  (35  mm.)  and  gave  the  following  results 
on  analysis : 

0-2107  gave  04565  COg  and  01510  H^O.     C-58-7 ;  H-7-9. 
0-3085     „     0-1438  AgOl.     Cl-11-7. 

O14H21OIO4  requires  0  -  58  2  ;  H  =  7-3  ;  CI  - 12-3  per  cent. 

This  ester  is  therefore  ethyl  1:1:  Z-lrimeihyl'i'fMoTocyclopentene- 
dtcarboxylate, 

CMeg 

CH  CH-COjEt 
CCl-CMe-COgEt* 

Many  attempts  were  made  with  the  object  of  reducing  this  ester  to 
the  corresponding  trimethylcyc^opentenedicarboxylic  acid,  but  wero 
all  unsuccessful,  principally  because  the  chlorine  atom  is  very  firmly 
bound  and  not  easily  replaced  by  treatment  with  reducing  agents. 

Hydrolysis  of  Ethyl  TriniethylketopentamethylenedicarboxylcUe. 

When  this  ester  was  mixed  with  dilute  methyl-alcoholic  potash,  a- 
deep  yellow  solution  was  produced,  and,  on  boiling,  potassium  carbonate 

methyl  ethyl  ester  of  this  acid,  namely,  C02Me'0Ha'CMea*CHa*00jEt,  a  substance 
which  must  have  been  produce!  during  the  vigorous  action  described  above  by  a- 
curious  decomposition  of  some  of  the  ethyl  dimethylbutanetricarboxylate  employed. 
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separated  in  quantity.  After  adding  water  and  filtering  from  a  little 
neutral  oil,  the  alkaline  solution  was  evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol 
and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  thick,  pale  yellow  oil  which  separated  was  extracted  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride, 
and  evaporated,  when  a  syrup  remained,  the  aqueous  ^solution  of  which 
gave  no  precipitate  with  semicarbazide  hydrochloride  and  sodium 
acetate.  Since  the  oil  showed  no  signs  of  crystallising,  it  was  dis- 
solved  in  boiling  water,  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium  hydroxide, 
and  the  excess  removed  by  passing  carbon  dioxide. 

The  barium  carbonate  carried  down  with  it  a  little  coloured  impurity 
and,  after  filtering  and  acidifying  and  extracting  with  ether,  a  nearly 
colourless  syrup  was  obtained  which  was  left  for  some  days  over  sul- 
phuric acid  in  an  evfcuated  desiccator  and  analysed  : 

0-163  gave  03186  OO2  and  01 139  H^O.     0  =  568;  H-8-3. 
OgBiifi^  requires  C«57*4 ;  H  =  8*5  per  cent. 

The  silver  salt  was  also  prepared  and  analysed : 

0-2172  gave  0-1149  Ag.     Ag  =  52-9. 

OgHj^AggO^  requires  Ag=»53-7  per  cent. 

The  add  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  hydrolysis  of 
ethyl  trimethylketopentamethylenedicarboxylate  under  the  above  con- 
ditions  is  a-ethyl  )3)3-dimethylglutaric  acid, 

C0,H-CHj-CMej-0H(C02H)-CH,Me, 
one  of  the  acids  of  the  formula  Cj^H^^O^  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  prepared.  This  acid  might,  like  the  isomeric  a-ethylpimelic  acid 
(Crossley  and  Perkin,  Trans,  1894,  66,  990),  be  syrupy,  but  more 
probably  a  slight  impurity,  indicated  by  the  results  of  analysis,  pre- 
vented the  syrup  from  crystallising.  A  second  series  of  experiments 
on  the  hydrolysis  of  the  keto-ester,  carried  out  under  quite  different 
conditions,  gave  much  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  ester  (27  grams)  was  mixed  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash 
(17  grams  KOH)  at  0^,  and,  after  remaining  overnight,  the  product 
was  acidified  with  a  large  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (20  per  cent.) 
and  distilled  in  steam  until  four  litres  of  distillate  (A)  had  collected. 
The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  residue  was  exactly  removed  by  means  of 
baryta  water,  the  filtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance  gradually 
separated.  This  was  collected  at  the  pump  and  several  times  fraction- 
ally crystallised  from  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  means  it  was 
separated  into  a  large  proportion  of  an  acid  of  melting  point  172 — 174^ 
and  a  small  proportion  of  a  much  less  soluble  acid  of  melting  point 
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204°.     As  explained  in  the  introduction  (p.  780),  the  acid  of  melting 
point  172 — 174°*  is  ayy-trimethylbutane-a)33-tricarboxylic  acid, 

C02H-CH2-CMe2-CH(C02H)CHMe-OOjH, 
and  is  identical  with  the  acid  of  this  constitution  which  was  subse- 
quently synthesised  by  the  process  described  on  p.  794. 

0-1689  gave  0-3216  00,  and  01078  H,0.     C-61-9  ;  H  =  7-l. 
01186     „     0-2250  CO,    „    0-0752  HgO.     C-51-8;  H-7-0. 
^10^16^6  requires  C  =  51-7;  H«6-9  per  cent. 

When  titrated  with  decinormal  caustic  soda  solution,  it  was  found 
that  0*2311  required  for  neutralisation  01 18  NaOS,  whereas  this 
amount  of  a  tribasic  acid,  C^qH^^Oi,,  should  neutralise  0*119  NaOH. 

The  silver  salt,  Cj^H^gAggO^,  was  obtained  from  the  ammonium 
salt  by  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate  as  a  white^  amorphous  powder. 

0-2441  gave  0*1425  Ag.     Agr=58*4. 

CjQHjjAggOg  requires  Ag  =  58*6  per  cent. 

AnhydrotrimethylbuiUmetricarboxylic  cicid, 

Me-CH-COv^ 
COjH-CHg-CMej-CH-CO-^' 
is  formed  when  the  acid  is  boiled  with  acetyl  chloride  until  solution  is 
complete  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride  has  ceased. 

The  product  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  and  the  residue  left 
over  solid  potash  until  the  syrup  has  crystallised.  The  solid  mass 
is  digested  with  a  little  boiling  benzene,  which  dissolves  the  anhydro- 
acid,  but  in  which  any  unchanged  acid  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  and 
the  anhydro-acid  then  separates  from  the  concentrated  filtrate  in  small 
prisms  which  melt  at  about  105 — 107°. 

0-1504  gave  0*3116  COj  and  0*0911  HgO.     C-565  ;  H  =  6*7. 
0*1359     „     0*2800  COj    „    0*0819  HgO.     C  =  56-2 ;  H  =  6*7. 
CiqHi^Oj  requires  C  =  56-l ;  H«6*5  per  cent. 

Anhydrotrimethylbutanetricarbaxylic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  boiling 
water  and,  if  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  small^ 
glistening  crystals  separate  which  melt  with  decomposition  at  180^. 
Alt  dough  the  melting  point  of  this  acid  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
specimen  from  which  the  anhydro-acid  had  been  prepared,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  have  the  same  constitution,  since  the  melting 
point  of  the  mixed  acids  was  found  to  be  174 — 175°. 

*  This  melting  point  was  unchanged  by  further  recrystallisation  from  hydrochlorio 
acid,  and  it  was  not  until  the  anhydro-aoid  (see  below)  had  been  prepared  and  recon* 
Terted  into  the  acid  that  the  melting  point  rose  to  180°. 
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EzamtruUian  of  the  Aeid  B,  qf  Melting  Point  20i^, 

This  acid  is  formed  only  in  yerj  small  quantities  when  ethyl 
trimethylketopentamethylenedicarboxylate  is  hydrolysed  under  the 
conditions  described  on  p.  785.  Fortunately  it  is  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  acid  of  melting  point  174%  otherwise  it  might  have 
escaped  detection.  It  separates  from  water  as  a  sandy  powder  which, 
under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  warty  nodules. 

0-1192  gave  0*2256  COg  and  00756  H^O.     C-51-6;  H-71. 
0-U92     „    0-2817  OO2    „    0-0943  HjO.     C-51-5 ;  H-7-0. 
Ci^jHjgOg  requires  C  »  51  7  ;  H  =»  7*0  per  cent. 

When  rapidly  heated,  this  acid  softens  at  200^  and  melts  at  204° ;  it 
is  almost  insoluble  in  acetyt  chloride  even  on  boiling,  but  it  dissolves 
in  hot  acetic  anhydride,  and,  if  the  solution  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
and  evaporated,  a  thick  gum  remains  which  has  the  properties  of  a 
double  anhydride  of  the  acid  and  acetic  acid. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  introduction  (p.  781)  that  this  acid  may  be 
the  trans-modification  of  ayy-trimethylbutane-aj38-tricarboxylic  acid, 
but  no  experimental  evidence  bearing  on  this  poiat  could  be  obtained. 
That  the  acid  is  tribasic  is  indicated  by  the  following  titration,  which, 
however,  had  to  be  carried  out  with  a  specimen  of  the  acid  which  was 
not  quite  pure  and  melted  at  194—197°:  0*1116  required  for  neutrali- 
sation, 0*056  NaOH,  whereas  this  amount  of  a  tribasic  acid,  C^o^ie^tt' 
should  neutralise  0058  NaOH. 


1:1:3: 6-Tetra7nethyl-i-ketopentamethylene-2  carboxylic  Acid, 
CM< 


CMog 


CHMe      CH-COjH- 
CO CHMe 

During  the  experiments  on  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  trimethylketo- 
pentamethylene<ycarbozylate,  about  20  litres  of  the  steam  distillate 
(A,  p.  785)  had  accumulated.  The  clear  liquid  was  saturated  with 
salt  and  extracted  three  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried 
over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated,  when  about  6  grams  of  a 
colourless  syrup  were  obtained  which,  after  remaining  for  several 
months  over  sulphuric  acid,  became  semi -solid.  In  contact  with 
porous  porcelain,  the  oily  impurity  was  gradually  absorbed  and  the 
dry  residue,  after  digesting  in  aqueous  solution  with  animal  charcoal, 
crystallised  from  water  in  beautiful,  colourless  prisms  of  melting  point 
110°. 

VOL.  LXXXIX.  3   F 
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0-1584  gave  0-3736  CO,  and  0-1292  HjO.     0  =  64-7  ;  H-9-1. 
0-1630    „    0-3884  OOj    „    0-1278  H^O.     0-65-2 ;  H«  87. 
Oi0HijOg  requires  0  «  65*2 ;  H  «  8*7  per  cent. 

The  method  of  preparation  and  properties  of  this  interesting  sab- 
stance  point  to  the  probability  of  its  being  a  tetramethylketopenta- 
methylenecarboxylic  acid  of  the  constitution  represented  at  the  head 
of  this  section  (see  also  p.  782). 

The  basicity  of  the  acid  was  determined  by  titration  with  ded- 
normal  caustic  soda,  when  0*1890  neutralised  0'0408  NaOH,  whereas 
this  amount  of  a  monobasic  acid,  O^QH^^Og,  should  neutralise  0*041 1 
NaOH. 

The  oadme,  O8Hi5(CO2H)0IN'OH.  In  order  to  prepare  this,  deriv- 
ative, the  keto-acid  is  dissolved  in  a  considerable  excess  of  caustic 
potash  and  mixed  with  excess  of  hydroxylasiine  hydrochloride. 

After  twenty-four  hours,  the  product  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  viscid  mass  collected,  and  washed  with  water,  in  which  it  is 
sparingly  soluble.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  recrystallising  it  is 
to  dissolve  the  substance  in  methyl  alcohol  and,  after  diluting  with 
water,  to  boil  off  the  methyl  alcohol  and  then  stir  the  solution 
vigorously  as  it  cools.  The  oxime  then  separates  as  a  heavy,  granular, 
crystalline  powder  which  softens  at  170°  and  melts  at  about  180^  with 
decomposition. 

0-1920  gave  11-3  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  17**  and  769  mm.     N-6-9. 
OjqHj^OjjN  requires  N  «  7-0  per  cent. 

The  aemicarbazans,  C^B^f^(C0^TL)C:i^2^'Q0''S^^,  sepamtes  in 
colourless  plates  when  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  keto-acid  is  warmed 
with  semicarbazide  hydrochloride  and  sodium  acetate,  and  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  much  alcohol. 

0-1044  gave  159  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  14°  and  764  mm.     N  =  17'9. 
OiiHjgOgNg  requires  N=  17*4  per  cent. 

This  semicarhazone  melts  at  about  215 — 217°  with  deoompositioDy 
and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  even  in  boiling  water.  It  separates 
from  boiling  alcohol  or  dilute  acetic  acid  in  well-defined,  four-sided 
plates  with  bevelled  edges. 
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1:1:  S'Trimeihyl-i*hf/droxi/perUamethylene*2  :  Z-diea/rhaxylic  Acid, 
CMej 


CH-COgH 
:)H(OH)-CMe-COjH' 

In  preparing  this  acid,  pure  ethyl  trimethylketopentamethylenedi- 
carboxjlate  (10  grams)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  mixed  with  water 
until  a  faint  turbidity  was  produced ;  the  solution  was  then  treated, 
in  a  porcelain  beaker  fitted  with  a  mechanical  stirrer,  with  five  times 
the  theoretical  quantity  of  3  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam,  the  tempera^ 
ture  being  kept  below  10°  and  a  rapid  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  passed 
during  the  operation.  The  product  which,  owing  to  the  separation  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  was  semi-solid,  was  extracted  with  ether,  when 
8  grams  of  oil  were  obtained,  showing  that  little  hydrolysis  had  taken 
place.  This  oil,  together  with  that  obtained  by  acidifying  the  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  extracting  with  ether,  was  again  reduced  exactly  as 
before  and  subsequently  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  methyl* 
alcoholic  potash  (10  grams  KOH)j  the  solution  was  then  diluted 
with  water,  evaporated  until  free  from  methyl  alcohol,  acidified,  and 
extracted  with  ether.  After  drying  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporat* 
ing,  a  syrup  was  obtained  which  consisted,  as  analysis  showed,  of  the 
almost  pure  hydroxy-acid.  This  was  esterified  by  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol  (4  vols.)  and  sulphuric  acid  (1  vol.),  and  after  standing  for 
three  days  water  was  added,  the  oil  extracted  with  ether,  washed  well 
with  sodium  carbonate  (which  extracts  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid« 
ester),  and  dried  over  calcium  chloride. 

The  ethereal  solution  was  then  evaporated  and  the  ester  purified  by 
fractionation  under  reduced  pressure,  when  almost  the  whole  quantity 
passed  over  at  194 — 196°  (30  mm.).  Two  different  preparations  gave 
the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

0-1548  gave  03451  CO,  and  0-1244  H^O.     C  -  60-8  ;  H  =«  8'9. 
01772     „     0-3974  OOa    „    0-1428  H,0.     C « 61-2  ;  H=.  8-9. 
Ci^H^Oj  requires  0  «  61  -7 ;  H  -  8*8  per  cent. 

The  ester  was  now  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  methyl* 
alcoholic  potash,  the  product  repeatedly  evaporated  with  water  so  as 
to  completely  remove  the  methyl  alcohol,  acidified,  and  extracted  twice 
with  pure  ether*  The  ethereal  solution  was  then  dried  over  calcium 
chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  syrupy  hydroxy-acid  left  ovet  sulphuric 
acid  in  an  evacuated  desiccator  for  several  days. 

3  F  2 
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01568  gave  0-3198  COj  and  01 128  HgO.     C  =  55-6  ;  H  =  7-9. 
01726    „     0-3522  COg    „    0-1220  H3O.     0  =  66-7 ;  H  =  7-8. 
CjoHigOg  requires  C  =  55*5  ;  H  =  7*4  per  cent. 

Trirneihylhi/droon/peTUamethylenedicarboxylio  acid  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution,  after  neutralising  with  sodium  carbonate,  is 
stable  to  permanganate.  The  basicity  of  the  acid  was  determined 
by  titration  with  decinormal  caustic  soda,  when  0*4117  required  for 
neutralisation  0*151  NaOH,  whereas  this  amount  of  a  dibasic  acid, 
C^^K^fi^,  should  neutralise  0152  NaOH. 

When  the  acid  is  distilled  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  almost  the 
whole  quantity  passes  over  at  297 — 303°  as  a  pale  yellow  syrup 
which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  anhydride  (or  lactone  ?)  of  the 
acid,  since  the  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis : 

0*1720  gave  0*3818  COj  and  0*1178  HgO.     C-60-5  ;  H  =  7-6. 
C1QH14O4  requires  C  =  60*6  ;  H  =  7*1  per  cent. 

When,  however,  the  syrup  was  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate,  it 
readily  reduced  permanganate,  a  behaviour  which  indicates  that, 
during  distillation,  some  unsaturated  acid  had  been  produced. 

The  hydroxy-acid  is  not  readily  attacked  by  reagents,  and,  although 
a  large  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  the  object  of  convert- 
ing it  into  the  corresponding  chloro-  and  bromo-acids  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  or  pentabromide  under  very  varied  con- 
ditions, no  definite  products  could  be  isolated. 

1:1:  Z'2^methylpentamethylene-2  :  S-dioarboxylic  Acid, 

CMejj 

/\ 
^Hj  CH-COjH 


I 


Ha-uMe-OOgH " 

This  interesting  acid,  isomeric  with  camphoric  acid,  was  obtained 
when  trimethylhydroxypentamethylenedicarboxylic  acid  was  reduced 
under  the  following  conditions.  The  pure  hydroxy-acid  was  heated  in 
a  sealed  tube  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus 
for  four  hours  at  130°  and  four  hours  at  140 — 145°.  The  product 
was  diluted  with  water,  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  syrup,  which 
remained  after  evaporating  the  ether  and  which  contained  iodine,  was 
dissolved  in  dilute  sodium  carbonate  and  treated  with  a  large  excess 
of  sodium  amalgam,  at  first  in  the  cold  and  then  on  the  water-bath. 

Since  even  after  this  the  reduction  was  not  complete,  the  whole 
process  was  repeated,  and  the  resulting  acid  dissolved  in  sodium 
carbonate  and  oxidised  with  permanganate  at  0°  until  the  colour 
remained  for  ten  minutes.     The  acid  was  again  extracted  and  distilled, 
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when  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  pale  yellow  oil  was  collected  at 
285 — 295°,  which  gave  on  analysis  numbers  agreeing  approximately 
with  those  required  for  the  cmhydride  of  trimethylpentcnneihylenedi' 
carbaxyiic  acid, 

0-1471  gave  0-3505  CO,  and  01058  Hfi.     C  =  65-0  ;  H  =  8-0. 
O^^Hj^Og  requires  C  =  659  ;  H  =  7*7  per  cent. 

The  anhydride  was,  however,  not  pure,  since  when  boiled  with 
water  a  small  quantity  of  a  neutral  oil  smelling  of  peppermint 
remained  undissolved.  This  was  removed  by  filtration  through  wet 
paper  and  the  filtrate  extracted  with  pure  ether.  The  ethereal  solu- 
tion was  carefully  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated,  but  the 
almost  colourless  syrup,  even  after  remaining  for  fourteen  days  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  evacuated  desiccator,  showed  no  signs  of  crystal- 
lisation. 

0-2187  give  0-4793  COj  and  01591  H^O.     0  =  59-8  ;  H  =  81. 
0-1693     „     0-3708  CO2    „    0-1236  HjO.     0  =  59-7 ;  H  =  8-l. 
^10^16^4  requires  0  =  600  j  H  =  8-0  per  cent. 

Although  these  numbers  agree  so  closely  with  those  required  for 
iHtn^hylpentckrnethylenedicarboxylic  acid,  the  acid  is  nevertheless  not 
quite  pure,  as  was  shown  by  the  results  obtained  on  titration  with 
decinormal  sodium  hydrate  and  by  the  analysis  of  the  silver  salt. 
On  titration,  0*2750  of  the  syrupy  acid  required  for  neutralisatioQ 
0-105  NaOH,  whereas  this  amount  of  a  dibasic  acid,  Oj0H^0O4,  should 
have  neutralised  0*110  NaOH. 

The  silver  salt,  prepared  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  slightly 
alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  gave  the  following  results  on 
analysis :  < 

0-3345  gave  01721  Ag.     Ag  =  51-4. 

Oj^Hj^O^Agg  requires  Ag  =  52-2. 

The  remainder  of  the  acid  (8  grams)  was  digested  with  methyl 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  and  the  ester  isolated  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  methyl  trimethylpentamethylenedicarboxylcUd  thus  obtained  distilled 
at  145°  (13  mm.). 

0-1504  gave  03465  00,  and  01215  IfgO.     0=:62-9;  H-90. 
OijH^o^^  requires  0  =  632  ;  H  =  88  per  cent. 

This  ester  was  hydrolysed  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash,  but  although 
the  acid  again  gave  good  results  on  analysis,  the  syrup  did  not  show 
^ny  signs  of  crystallising.^ 

*  Since  this  waa  written  the  acid  has  commenced  to  CTystalUse. 
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The  Action  of  Ethyl  a-Bromopropionate  on  the  Sodium  Derivative  of 
Ethyl  a-Cycmo-PP-dimethylglutarate. 

The  Bodium  derivative  of  ethyl  a-cyanO'/S/S-dimethylglutarate  re- 
quired for  this  synthesis  was  prepared  by  condensing  the  sodium 
derivative  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate  with  ethyl  ^)9-dimethylacrylate. 
Sodium  (25  grams)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  (300  grams),  mixed 
with  ethyl  cyanoacetate  (113  grams),  and,  after  cooling  well,  ethyl 
dimethylaorylate  (128  grams)  was  added  and  the  whole  heated  on 
the  water-bath  for  six  hours.  The  condensation  between  the 
sodium  derivative  formed  and  ethyl  a-bromopropionate  was  effected 
by  cautiously  adding  200  grams  of  the  bromo-ester,  care  being 
taken  that  the  mixture  was  kept  well  cooled  during  the  addi- 
tion. The  mixture  was  then  left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  running 
water,  and  finally  heated  on  the  water- bath  for  two  hours.  The 
product  was  isolated  by  adding  water,  extracting  with  ether,  washing 
the  ethereal  solution  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  drying 
over  calcium  chloride,  and  distilling  off  the  ether.  The  oily  residue 
was  fractionated  under  diminished  pressure  and  yielded  60  grams 
of  a  thick,  colourless  liquid  which  boiled  constantly  at  220 — ^223^ 
(20  mm.). 

01i46  gave  03098  COj  and  0-1018  H2O.  0-58*4;  H  =  7-8. 
0-1586  „  0-3416  CO2  „  0-1099  H^O.  C-58-7;  H  =  7-8. 
0-2941     „     11-4  C.C.  of  nitrogen  at  16°  and  768  mm.  N  =  4-6. 

Ci^Hg^OgN  requires  0 -  59-8  ;  H-  7-8 ;  N  =  4-1  per  cent. 

CifiHjgOgN       „        C  =  67-5 ;  H ^  7-3 ;  N  =  4-5      „ 

These  figures  and  the  subsequent  examination  of  the  oil  showed 
that  it  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  about  equal  proportions  of  two  ethyl 
salts  of  the  formulae  Oi.^H270gN  and  Cj^HgjOgN. 

By  a  process  of  hydrolysis,  described  below,  it  was  found  to  yield 
both  o77-trimethylbutane-a/38-tricarboxylic  aoid, 

C02H-CH2-CMe2-CH(C02H)CHMe-COjH, 
and  the  <ra7t«-modification  of  ay-dimethyltricarballylic  acid, 

CHMe(C02H)CH(C02H)CHMe-C02H, 
and  there  can  therefore  be  littjle  doubt  that  it  consisted  of  about  equal 
proportions  of  ethyl  ayy-trimethyl-fi-cyanobiUane-aph-iricarboxylaie, 
C02EfOH2-OMe2-C(CN)(C02Et)CHMe-C02Et,  formed  by  the  direct 
action  of  ethyl  a-bromopropionate  on  the  sodium  compound  of  derivative 
of  ethyl  a-cyano-^^-dimethylglutarate,  and  ethyl  aydimethyl-PeyanO' 
propane-apy-tricarboxylcUe,  formed  by  the  action  of  two  molecules  of 
ethyl  a-bromopropionate  on  the  sodium  derivative  o{  ethyl  cyano- 
acetate.    This  latter  condensation  can  be  readily  understood  when  it 
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IB  remembered  that  the  interaction  of  ethyl  dimethylacrylate  with  the 
sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  cyanoaoetate  is  never  complete  and  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate  always  remains  un* 
changed. 

This  then  subsequently  reacts  with  ethyl  a-bromopropionate  and 
a  series  of  decompositions  represented  by  the  following  equations 
takes  place  (compare  Zelinsky  and  Tschernoswitoff,  Ber,,  1896,  29, 
333): 

I.   CHNa(CN)CO,Et  +  Me-OHBr-CO^t = Jj^JJS^T  "^  '^''^''• 
II.   CHNa(ON)CO,Et  +  ^^^^^^g^^^ 

CNa{CN)C02Et 
CHMe-CO,Et     ' 

C08Et-CHMe-C(ON)C02Et 

CHMe^OOjEt"^    *     ' 

ayy-TrimethyUmtane^piS^Utracarboxylie  Add, 
COjH-CHj-CMej-qCOjHVOHMe-COjH. 

When  the  mixed  ethyl  salts  just  described  (34  grams)  were  treated 
with  caustic  potash  (20  grams)  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol,  a  copious 
precipitate  of  a  potassium  salt  (A.)  soon  separated.  Since,  after  standing 
for  fifteen  minutes,  this  separation  appeared  to  be  complete,  the  salt 
was  collected,  washed  with  a  little  methyl  alcohol,  and  then,  without 
farther  purification,  transferred  to  a  flask  and  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  (15  grams)  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  until  the 
odour  of  ammonia  ceased  to  be  apparent.  The  acid  was  then  isolated 
by  evaporating  until  free  from  methyl  alcohol,  acidifying,  saturating 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  extracting  at  least  fifteen  times  with 
ether. 

After  drying  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporating,  a  gum  re- 
mained which,  when  stirred  with  a  little  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  deposited  a  crystalline  acid  in  small  quantity.  It  was  sub- 
sequently found  that  the  same  acid  could  be  more  conveniently 
isolated,  and  in  much  larger  quantity,  by  dissolviug  the  gum  in  water, 
neutralising  with  ammonia,  and  adding  an  excess  of  copper  sulphate 
solution. 

The  copper  salt  which  was  precipitated  was  collected,  washed, 
suspended  in  water,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  until 
completely  decomposed.  The  filtrate  from  the  copper  sulphide  yielded, 
on  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  a  gum  which,  when  stirred  with  an 
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equal  quantity  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  deposited  a  consider- 
able amount  of  a  solid  acid.  This  was  recrystallised  from  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  it  separated  in  microscopic  prisms. 

0-1442  gave  0-2496  COj  and  00806  H^O.     C-47-2]  H  =  6-2. 
01516    „     0-2639  00,    „    00822  H,0.     0-47-5;  H- 6-0. 
OjjHjjOg  requires  0  —  47*8 ;  H  =»  6-8  per  cent. 

ayy-Trimethylbutane-^Pfi&'teirtioarboasi/lic  acid  melts  at  about  186^ 
with  evolution  of  gas  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  rather 
sparingly  so  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

ayy-THTnethylbutane'aP&-lricarhoxylic  Acid, 
C02H-CH2-OMe2-CH(COjH)OHMe-OOjH. 

This  acid  was  prepared  by  heating  the  tetracarbozylic  acid, 
described  above,  in  an  oil-bath  at  about  200^  until  the  evolution  of 
gas  had  ceased.  The  gummy  residue  was  dissolved  in  water,  evapor- 
ated to  a  small  bulk,  mixed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric,  acid  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  twenty -four  hours,  when  a  considerable  amount 
of  a  crystalline  acid  was  found  to  have  been  deposited. 

This  was  collected  and  recrystallised  from  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  from  which  it  separated  in  small  needles  which  melted  at 
172 — 174°  with  decomposition,  due  to  conversion  into  the  anhydro- 
acid  (p.  786). 

0-1238  gave  0-2358  00,  and  00784  H^O.     0  =  51-9;  H  =  7-0. 
0-1547     „     0294100,    „    0  0970  H,0.     0  =  51-8;  H  =  6-9. 
OjqHijOj  requires  0  —  51-7;  H  =  7-0  per  cent. 

The  silver  salt,  O^QH^gAggO^,  is  precipitated  as  a  white,  amorphous 
powder  when  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of 
the  ammonium  salt. 

0-2218  gave  0*1294  Ag.     Ag  =  58-4. 

Oi^H^gAggOg  requires  Ag  —  58'6  per  cent. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  this  trimethylbutanetricarboxylic 
acid  is  identical  with  one  of  the  acids  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
trimethylketopentamethylenedicarboxylic  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (p.  786). 

tTAUB-ayDimethyltriccirballylie  Acidj 
OHMe(002H)OH(C02H)OHMe-00,H. 

The  methyl-alcoholic  filtrate  from  the  potassium  salt  (p.  793) 
was  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  until  free  from  methyl  alcohol,  and 
the  residue  heated  with  three  times  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric add  on  the  sand-bath  for  twelve  hours^ 
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The  clear  solution  was  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath  and  the  partially  solid  residue,  which  contained  large  quantities 
of  amm<}nium  chloride,  extracted  with  ether.  The  ether  extract, 
dried  over  calcium  chloride,  yielded,  on  evaporation,  an  oil  which 
rapidly  crystallised.  After  remaining  in  contact  with  porous 
porcelain  until  quite  free  from  oil,  the  residue  was  purified  by  two 
crystallisabions  from  water,  from  which  it  separated  in  the  form  of 
small  prisms  which  melted  at  203°  with  decomposition  into  water  and 
the  anhydro-acid. 

0-2365  gave  0  4084  COg  and  0  1286  HgO.     C-471 ;  H  =  60. 
CgHjgO^  requires  C  =  4  7*1 3  H  =  5*9  per  cent. 

The  silver  salt,  CgHgAggO^,  obtained  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  the 
ammonium  salt,  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder. 

0-2192  gave  0*1348  Ag.     Ag=61-5. 

Cg^g^e^^s  requires  Ag  =  61-6  per  cent. 

The  anhydrO'Ocid  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  acid  with  excess  of 
acetyl  chloride  for  fifteen  minutes  and  then  evaporating  on  the  water- 
bath.  It  was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  chloro- 
form and  light  petroleum,  and  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  microscopic 
needles  melting  at  11 2°. 

These  properties  characterise  the  acid  of  melting  point  203°  as 
ir&nB'ay-dimethylti'icarballylio  acid,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Zelinsky 
and  Tschernoswitoff  (Ber.,  1896,  29,  334)  from  dimethy}cyanotncarb- 
allylic  ester  by  hydrolysis  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Tub  Victokia  Unii^ersitt  of  Manchester. 


LXXXI. — Experiments  on  the  Synthesis  of  Camphoric 
Acid.     Part  V.     A  Synthesis  of  Camphoric  Acid. 
By  William  Henry  Pebkin,  jun.,  and  Jocblyn  Field  Thobpe. 

While  engaged  on  the  problem  of  the  synthesis  of  camphoric  acid, 
we  published,  about  two  years  ago  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  128),  a  paper  in 
which  we  described  the  synthesis  of  a-campholactone,  a-campholytio 
acid,  and  /3-campholytic  acid  (isolauronolic  acid),  the  process  adopted 
being  briefiy  as  follows. 

aa-Dimethylbutane-aj38-tricarboxylic  acid, 


CHj-COjH     CMeg-COjjH 
CH, — CH- 


CH^ — CH-OOjH     ' 
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was  synthesised  and  converted  into  its  neutral  sodium  salt  which, 
when  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  at  140°,  decomposes  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  anhydride  and  formation  of  l-keto-2 : 2-dimet^ylpenta- 
methyIene-3-carbozylic  acid : 

CHj-CO 

JMej 

The  ethyl  ester  of  this  acid  reacts  readily  with  an  ethereal  solution 
of  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  and  one  of  the  products  is  a-campho- 
lactone : 

CHj-CMe— O 


I 


CH, 


CMe,    I    . 
CH— -CO 


a  substance  which  is  of  considerable  interest  on  account  of  its  close 
relationship  to  campholactone : 

j!Me— CO 

;Me, 

3H- 


lli 


a-Campholactone  dissolves  in  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  and  is,  in  a 
short  time,  completely  converted  into  y-bromotrimethylpentamethylene- 
carboxylic  acid,  an  acid  characterised  by  the  ease  with  which  it  loses 
hydrogen  bromide  and  is  converted  into  a-campholytic  acid  : 


CHj-CpMeBr  CHrCjJMe 

'        ^Meg  ->  I       CMe,        . 

bH-COjH  CHjj-CH-COjH 


CH,-CI 


One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  instituting  these  experiments  was, 
of  course,  the  consideration  that  the  substances  synthesised  by  the 
processes  just  described  are  all  very  closely  allied  to  camphoric  acid. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace  the  bromine  atom  in  y-bromo- 
(rimethylpentamethylenecarboxylic  acid  by  the  carboxyl  group  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  synthesis  of  camphoric  add  : 

CHj-CjJMe-COjH 
I       CMe, 
CHj-CH-COjH 

Many  experiments  were  therefore  made  with  the  object,  in  the  first 
place,  of  converting  the  bromo-acid  into  the  corresponding  cyano-acid 
by  the  action  of  cyanides  under  very  varied  conditions. 

Most  of  these  were  completely  unsuccessful,  and  investigation 
showed  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the  bromo- 
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acid  is  decomposed,  even  by  the  mildest  reagents,  with  elimination  of 
hydrogen  bromide.  In  nearly  every  ca.8e  the  only  product  which  could 
be  isolated  was  a-campholytic  acid.* 

During  the  course  of  one  experiment,  however,  in  which  the  bromo- 
acid  was  treated  with  potassium  cyanide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  under 
rather  unusual  conditions  (loc,  cit,,  p.  146),  a  small  quantity  of  an 
oily  acid  was  obtained,  which  became  semi-solid  when  left  exposed  to 
sulphuric  acid  for  some  weeks.  After  remaining  in  contact  with 
porous  porcelain,  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  acid  was  ob- 
tained which  melted  between  180°  and  190%  and,  when  treated  with 
acetic  anhydride,  yielded  a  crystalline  anhydride  of  melting  point 
215 — 217°.  The  latter  was  hydrolysed  and  yielded  an  acid  of  melting 
point  204°.  This  behaviour  is  characteristic  of  t-camphoric  acid,  since 
this  acid  melts  at  203°  and  yields  an  anhydride  melting  at  221°.  After 
describing  these  experiments,  we  added  the  following  comment :  '^  The 
method  of  formation  of  this  small  quantity  of  acid  and  its  properties 
leave  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  t-camphoric  acid,  and  ex- 
periments were  in  progress  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  yielded 
enough  material  for  definite  identification. 

'<  In  the  meantime,  Komppa  {Ber.<,  1903, 36,  4332)  has  published  his 
brilliant  synthesis  of  camphoric  acid,  which,  once  for  all,  establishes 
the  correctness  of  Bredt's  formula,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary 
to  investigate  our  much  less  satisfactory  process  further." 

The  amount  of  synthetical  acid  obtained  by  us  was  so  small  that  an 
analysis  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  unfortunate  thati 
at  that  time,  the  authors  were  not  in  possession  of  a  specimen  of 
i-camphoric  acid.  It  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  to  demon- 
strate the  identity  of  the  two  acids  by  direct  comparison,  and  especially 
by  the  proof  that  a  mixture  of  the  two  had  the  same  melting  point  as 
the  components.  Shortly  afterwards  Prof.  W.  A.  Noyes  was  kind 
enough  to  send  us  a  considerable  quantity  of  t-camphoric  acid,  and  we 
were  then  at  once  able  to  prove  that  our  synthetical  acid  was  identical 
with  this  acid.  Before  publishing  this  result  we  thought  it  wise  to 
repeat  the  synthesis,  and  especially  to  carry  out  a  new  series  of  ex- 
periments with  the  object  of  improving  the  yield  and  of  thus  making 
the  synthesis  more  valuable.     While  we  were  unsuccessful  in  this 

*  We  encountered  a  similar  difficulty  in  our  synthesis  of  t-camphoronic  acid 
(Trans.,  1897,  61,  1174),  during  the  course  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  convert 
ethyl  bromotrimethylglutarate,  COaEfCMea'OBrMe'CHa'COaEt,  into  the  corre- 
sponding cyano-ester. 

When  this  halogen  ester  was  heated  with  potassium  cyanide,  most  of  it  was 
decomposed  with  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  formation  of  the  ester  of 
trimethylglutaconic  acid,  C02H*CMe2'CMe:CH'C02H,  and  the  yield  of  cyano-ester 
was  therefore  always  small,  and,  indeed,  in  some  experiments  only  traces  were 
formed. 
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latter  respect,  we  have,  nevertheless,  been  able  to  prepare  saffident  of 
the  acid  to  allow  of  its  composition  being  controlled  by  analysis,  and 
thus  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  synthetical  acid  is  t-camphoric  acid. 
In  the  previous  paper  on  this  subject,  it  was  mentioned  (p.  143)  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  neutral  substance  is  obtained  as  a  by- 
product in  the  preparation  of  a-campholactone  by  the  action  of 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl  ketodimethylpent^^methylene- 
carboxylate.  As  a  good  deal  of  this  had  accumulated  during  the 
numerous  preparations  of  the  lactone,  it  was  distilled  and  found  to 
3deld  a  crystalline  substance  of  melting  point  80°,  which  proved  to  be 
a  dihydroxt/iBopropyltrimethylcjclopentane  of  the  formula 

CH2-(|)(0H)Me 

pMej 
5H2-CH-C(OH)-Me2 

When  this  substance  is  digested  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate, 
two  molecules  of  water  are  eliminated,  and  it  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding  hydrocarbon : 

CH=:(j)-Me 

which  distils  at  179°  and  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  isopropenyl' 
trimethylcjclopentene.  These  substances  are  interesting,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  very  few,  if  any,  terpenes  haVe  so  far  been 
prepared  which  contain  a  5-carbon  ring,  but  also  because  of  the 
striking  similarity  between  their  properties  and  those  of  <ran«-terpin 
and  dipentene,  with  which  they  are,  indeed,  closely  related  in  constitu- 
tion : 

CH2-(j)(0H)Me  CR=C 

I      {W2 
CH2-CH-C(OH)Me3  CK^-CR-C^^^ 

Terpin.  Dipentene. 

The  tertiary  alcohol,  for  example,  crystallises  beautifully  from 
water,  and,  like  terpin,  appears  to  exist  in  ds-  and  troTw-modifications 
(p.  801)  ;  the  hydrocarbon  boils  at  practically  the  same  temperature 
as  dipentene,  and  possesses,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  Intense  odour  of 
lemons  so  characteristic  of  that  substance. 
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EXPEBIMICNTAL. 

Syntheiis  of  i-Campharic  Acid  from  y-Bromotrim^hylpentamethylene- 
carhoxylia  Add, 

'  The  bromo-acid  required  for  these  experiments  was  prepared  by  the 
action  of  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  on  a-campholactone,  the  conditions 
employed  being  substantially  the  same  as  those  described  in  the 
previous  communication  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  145),  and  the  treatment 
with  potassium  cyanide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  was  carried  out  under 
the  following  conditions : 

I.  Pure  potassium  cyanide  (from  Kahlbaum,  10  grams)  was  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  mixed  with  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  (6  c.c), 
and  then  a  solution  of  a-bromotrimethylpentamethylenecarboxylic  acid 
(20  grams)  in  cold  alcohol  added.  The  bottle  containing  the  mixture 
was  securely  fastened,  shaken  on  the  machine  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  fourteen 
days. 

A  further  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  (5  grams)  and  anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid  (5  c.c.)  was  then  added  and  the  whole  heated  in  the 
water-bath  for  three  hours.  The  product,  which,  owing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  azulmic  acid,  was  quite  black,  was  mixed  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  aftes  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  heated  on 
the  water-bath  for  five  hours.  The  whole  was  then  distilled  in  steam 
until  all  the  ^-campholytic  acid  had  passed  over  and  the  residue 
repeatedly  extracted  with  ether.  After  drying  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporating,  the  ethereal  sol\ition  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  a 
thick,  pale  yellow  oil,  which,  especially  when  stirred  from  time  to  time 
with  a  glass  rod,  gradually  crystallised. 

II.  In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  ethyl  y-bromotrimethyl- 
pentamethylenecarboxylate  was  employed  instead  of  the  acid  itself, 
and  some  of  this  ester  was  prepared  by  the  method  already  described 
(Joe,  cit,,  p.  145)  and  some  by  the  following  process  : 

a-Campholactone  (20  grams)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  (70  c.c.)  and 
saturated  with  hydrogen  bromide,  care  being  taken  that  the  tempera- 
ture did  not  rise  above  40°.  After  twenty-four  hours,  water  was  added 
and  the  oil  extracted  with  ether,  when  it  was  found  to  contain  only 
16  per  cent,  of  bromine,  whereas  the  formula  CjiHigOjBr  requires 
30-5  per  cent. 

The  treatment  with  alcoholic  hydrobromic  acid  was  therefore  re- 
peated as  before  and  once  again  on  the  water- bath,  after  which  the 
ester  contained  28'7  per  cent,  of  bromine.  This  ester  was  treated 
with  potassium  cyanide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  in  aqueous-alcoholic 
solution  under  the  conditions  described  above  in  the  case  of  the  bromo- 
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acid  itself,  and  yielded  also  sin^all  quantities  of  the  pale  yellow  oil, 
whi«h  gradually  crystallised. 

The  semi- solid  mass  which  had  accumulated  from  six  experiments 
was  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  the  oily  impurity  had 
been  completely  absorbed,  the  residue  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  a 
little  acetic  anhydride,  and  then  left  in  a  cold  place  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  crystals  were  collected  and  recrystallised  from  acetic 
anhydride, from  which  the icamphoriG  omhydride  separated  in  the  form 
of  minute,  prismatic  crystals. 

01553  gave  0-3751  CO2  and  01090  HgO.     C  =  65-9  ;  H  =  7-8. 
CioHj^Og  requires  C«65-9  ;  H  =  7*7  per  cent. 

This  anhydride  melted  at  215 — 217°;  it  was  dissolved  in  a  little 
methyl-alcoholic  potash,  the  solution  mixed  with  water,  evaporated, 
acidified,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution 
was  then  evaporated,  when  a  solid  acid  was  obtained  which  crystallised 
from  water  in  prisms  and  melted  at  202 — 203°. 

These  synthetical  preparations  were  directly  compared  with  t-cam- 
phoric  anhydride  and  t-camphoric  acid  (for  a  considerable  quantity  of 
which  the  authors  are  indebted  to  Prof.  W.  A.  Noyes),  with  the  result 
that  no  difference  could  be  observed  in  their  properties.  It  is 
especially  worthy  of  note  that  when  about  equal  quantities  of  the 
.  different  specimens  were  intimately  mixed,  no  alteration  in  melting 
point  could  be  detected. 

Dihydroxyisopropyltrimethylcyclopentane     and     isoProp&nf/ltrimeAyl^ 

cjclopentene. 

During  the  preparation  of  a-campholactone  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  143), 
the  product  of  the  action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl 
ketodimethylpentamethylenecarboxylate  is  hydrolysed  by  means  of 
methyl-alcoholic  potash,  and  there  always  remains  a  small  quantity  of 
a  neutral  oil  which  is  unattached  by  the  potash  and  is  precipitated 
when  the  product  is  subsequently  diluted  with  water.  This  wba 
collected,  and  when  65  grams  had  accumulated  it  was  fractionated 
under  reduced  pressure.  Bather  more  than  two-thirds  distilled  at 
170 — 180°  (60  mm.)  as  a  colourless  oil  which,  during  the  winter 
months,  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystals.  These  were 
collected  on  the  pump,  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  quite 
free  from  oil,  and  then  recrystallised  from  light  petroleum. 

01613  gave  0-4198  OOj  and  0*1731  H,0.     O«70-9;  H«ll-9. 
0-2016     „     0-5260  CO2    „    02155  HgO.     0  =  71-0 j  H=- 11-8. 
CliHgjOj,  requires  C  =  70*9 ;  B[«  11*8  per  cent. 
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l)ihydroa!yiaopropyl0nmeihylQjo\op$fUane  melts  at  79 — 80°  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  or  light  petroleum ;  from  the 
latter  solyent  it  separates  in  hard  crusts.  It  dissolves  in  hot  water, 
but  does  not  crystallise  readily  on  cooling ;  if,  however,  the  solution  is 
exposed  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  substance  gradually  separates  in 
magnificent  glistening  prisms.  When  the  powdered  substance  is  added 
to  a  large  excess  of  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0°),  it 
liquefies  at  once  and  a  mobile  oil  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  acid. 
After  remaining  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  product  was  'diluted  with 
water,  when  a  heavy  oil  separated  which  was  apparently  a  mixture  of 
the  bromohydrin,  CiiHjQ(OH)Br,  and  the  dibromohydrin,  O^SioBrj, 
since  it  contained  42*2  per  cent,  of  bromine^  whereas  the  former  sub- 
stance contains  32*1  and  the  latter  51*2  per  cent,  of  bromine.  It  is 
curious  that  a  second  treatment  with  the  hydrobromic  acid  did  not 
materially  add  to  the  percentage  of  halogen. 

The  porous  plates  which  had  been  used  in  the  purification  of  the 
above  solid  ditertiary  alcohol  were  extracted  with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet 
apparatus,  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated,  mixed  with  the  oily  mother 
liquor  which  had  been  removed  from  the  crystals  by  filtration,  and  the 
whole  distilled.  The  oil  which  passed  over  at  175 — 180°  (60  mm.) 
was  then  left  in  the  ice-chest  for  four  weeks  in  contact  with  a  crystal 
of  the  ditertiary  alcohol,  when  a  further  slight  crystallisation  took 
place.  After  the  crystals  had  been  removed  by  filtration,  the  oil  was 
again  fractionated  and  the  portion  which  distilled  at  177°  (60  mm.) 
analysed : 

0*1630  gave  0*4208  00^  and  0*1722  H,0.     0  =  70*4  ;  H  =  ll*7. 
CiiHjjOj  requires  0-70*9  ;  H=  11*8  per  cent. 

This  liquid  ditertiary  alcohol  has  a  penetrating  odour  of  peppermint, 
and  since,  when  digested  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  it  yields  the 
same  hydrocarbon  (see  below)  as  the  solid  alcohol,  it  is  exceedingly  prob- 
able that  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  cts-modification  of  dxhydroxy- 
iBtjpropf/lirimethylcjclopentcme.  Obviously,  from  its  method  of  purifi- 
cation, it  must  contain  some  of  the  ^an«-modification,  but  the  amount 
is  probably  very  small,  since  no  further  crystallisation  took  place  when 
the  oil  was  left  in  the  ice-chest  for  fourteen  days. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  corresponding  hydrocarbon,  the  pure  solid 
ditertiary  alcohol  (10  grams)  was  digested  with  powdered  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate^  (15  grams)  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  one  hour  and 
the  product  distilled  in  steam.  The  distillate  was  extracted  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  sodium  carbonate,  dried  over  calcium 
chloride,  and  the  oil  fractionated,  when  almost  the  whole  quantity 
passed  over  at  175 — 183°. 
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After  refractionation,  the  fraction  176 — 180^  was  twice  distilled 
over  sodium  and  at  once  analysed  : 

•      0-1401  gave  0-4493  COj  and  0-1503  Kfi.     C  =  87-5  ;  H  =  11-9. 
'      01540     ,.     0-4948  CO2    „    0*1659  H^O.     C  =  87-7 ;  H«12-0. 
C^His  requires  C  =  88-0  ;  H  «=  120  per  cent. 

iaoPropenyltriTnethylcycloperUene  distils  at  177 — 179°  (754  mm.)  and 
possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  odour  of  lemons  so  characteristic  of 
dipentene.  It  absorbs  bromine  and  combines  with  hydrogen  bromide, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  readily  oxidised  in  contact  with  air. 

The  authors  wish  to  thank  Messrs.  D.  T.  Jones,  S.  S.  Pickles,  and 
G.  B.  Stones  for  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  experiments 
described  in  these  communications.  They  also  wish  to  express  their 
indebtedness  to  the  Research  Fund  of  the  Koyal  Society  for  several 
Grants  which  have  defrayed  much  of  the  heavy  expense  which  is 
inseparable  from  such  investigations. 

Thb  Viotokta  University  of  Manohbster. 


LXXXIL — A  Product  of  the  Action  of  isoAmyl  Nitrite 

on  Pyrogallol, 

By  Arthur  George  Perkin,  F.R.S.,  and  Alec  Bowbino 
Steven,  B.Sc. 

During  experiments  with  purpurogallin  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  192), 
attempts  were  made  to  prepare  this  substance  by  treating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  pyrogallol  with  acetic  acid  and  isoamyl  nitrite.  Only  a 
trace  of  a  crystalline  compound  was,  however,  thus  formed,  and  this 
possessed  reactions  which  were  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  expected 
colouring  matter.  On  account  of  the  poor  yield,  a  satisfactory  investiga- 
tion of  this  product  was  hardly  possib^le,  and  a  search  has  been  therefore 
made  from  time  to  time,  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the  hope  that 
some  more  economical  method  of  preparation  could  be  devised.  These 
experiments  have  not  been  successful,  and,  though  they  will  be  con- 
tinued, it  appeared  desirable  to  embody  in  the  present  communication 
some  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  this  interesting  compound. 

Experimental. 

Twenty  grams  of  pyrogallol  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  alcohol  were 
treated  with  5  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  the  solution  placed  in  a  freezing 
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mixture,  and  20  c.c.  of  iso&mjl  nitrite  then  added  a  little  at  a  time. 
The  resulting  reddish-brown  liquid,  after  standing  for  twenty-four 
hours,  had  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance,  which 
was  collected  by  means  of  the  pump,  washed  with  alcohol  until  the 
filtrate  was  colourless,  then  with  acetic  acid,  and  finally  with  alcohol. 
The  yield  was  remarkably  regular  and  in  distinct  operations  varied  as 
little  as  from  0*2655  to  0*27  gram.  In  case,  however,  the  mixture  was 
allowed  to  become  warm  during  the  reaction,  an  amount  not  larger  than 
0*180.5  to  0*2125  gram  could  then  be  obtained,  and  this  product  was 
usually  darker  in  colour  and  of  a  less  pure  nature  than  that  prepared 
at  the  lower  temperature. 

This  compound  formed  a  glistening  mass  of  very  pale  salmon- 
coloured  leaflets,  which  appeared  under  the  microscope  to  be  perfectly 
homogeneous,  and  melted  with  decomposition  at  200 — 203^.  As,  however, 
in  one  or  two  operations  an  almost  colourless  substance  was  produced, 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  some  red-coloured  impurity  was  suspected. 
To  remove  this,  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  was 
attempted,  but  as  in  this  manner  considerable  loss  was  experienced 
owing  to  spontaneous  decomposition  these  solvents  were  but  little 
employed.  A  better  method  consisted  in  stirring  the  compound  into 
about  twice  its  bulk  of  well-cooled  pyridine,  rapidly  collecting  the 
undissolved  product  by  means  of  the  pump»  and  washing  first  with  a 
few  drops  of  pyridine  and  finally  with  acetic  acid.  An  almost  colour- 
less residue  was  thus  obtained  which  was  pure  enough  for  most 
purposes,  but  in  special  cases  a  portion  of  this  was  crystallised  from  a 
very  large  bulk  of  acetic  acid.  Examination  showed  that  it  contained 
no  nitrogen. 

01 103  gave  0*2349  00^  and  0*0347  HgO.     0  -  58*08  ;  H  =  3*49. 
OgH^Og  requires  0  =  58*06  ;  H:«3*22  per  cent. 

From  acetic  acid  it  is  deposited  as  minute,  colourless,  prismatic 
needles,  melting  with  effervescence  at  206 — 208°,  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  the  usual  solvents.  It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  alkali  hydrates 
with  an  orange-brown  coloration,  which  darkens  in  contact  with  air, 
and  its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  possesses  a  pale  yellowish-brown  tint. 
Nitric  acid  does  not  perceptibly  attack  it  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  a 
somewhat  violent  reaction  ensues. 

As  the  ''crude"  salmon-coloured  substance  differed  so  little  in 
melting  point  from  the  colourless  compound  isolated  from  it  by  re- 
crystallisation,  the  former  was  analysed  to  determine  if  this  purifica- 
tion had  effected  any  marked  change  in  its  composition. 

01047  gave  0*2235  COg  and  0*0331  H^O. 

0  =  58*20;  H:  =  3*51  percent. 
VOL    LXXXIX.  3  G 
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Evidently  this  was  not  the  case,  and  as  the  general  properties  of  the 
coloured  were  found  to  di&r  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  colourless 
compound,  it  seemed  possible  that  in  reality  the  substance  existed  in 
these  two  modifications.  A  study  of  the  behaviour  of  both  products 
towards  mordanted  fabrics  indicated  that  they  possessed  well-marked 
dyeing  properties,  the  shades  upon  woollen  cloth,  identical  in  each  case, 
being  a^  follows : 

Chromium.  Aluminium.  Tin.  Iron. 

Dull  chocolate-brown.     Pale  chocolate- brown     Pals  dull  yellow    Deep  olive-brown 

liechu)tian. — The  substance  (1  gram),  suspended  in  50  c.c.  of  boiling 
acetic  acid,  was  treated  with. zinc  dust,  causing  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  pale  yellow  solution.  A  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  now 
added,  the  clear  liquid  poured  into  water,  and  this,  after  partial 
distillation  to  remove  acetic  acid,  was  extracted  with  ether.  On 
evaporating  the  extract,  a  crystalline  residue  remained,  which  was 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  benzeue. 

0-0852  gave  0-1781  CO2  and  00379  HjO.     0  =  57-00;  H-4-94. 
OgHgOg  requires  0  =  5714 ;  H  =  4*76  per  cent. 

It  consisted  of  colourless  needles  melting  at  130 — 131°,  and  hod  all 
the  reactions  of  pyrogallol. 

Acett/lation. — ^This  was  readily  effected  by  treating  the  compound 
OgH^Og  with  acetic  anhydride  containing  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
digesting  at  the  boiling  temperature  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The 
product,  which  was  sparingly  soluble,  was  collected  and  recrystallised 
from  a  large  volume  of  acetic  anhydride. 

01118  gave  02360  OOg  and  00380  HgO.     0  =  57*57  ;  H  =  3'81. 
^6^8^8(^21130)  requires  0  -  57-84 ;  H  =  3-6 1  per  cent. 

It  forms  colourless  leaflets  which,  when  heated,  commence  to 
blacken  at  about  273°  and  decompose  with  effervescence  at  283 — 286°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  alkaline  liquids,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
the  usual  solvents. 

An  attempt  to  determine  the  acetyl  groups  by  the  acetic  ether 
method  was  unsuccessful,  for  the  substance  was  not  perceptibly 
attacked  in  this  manner,  and  the  following  modification  was  therefore 
adopted.  1-845  grams  of  the  compound  were  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of 
standard  alcoholic  sodium  hydrate  solution  for  thirty  minutes,  the  solu- 
tion treated  with  6  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  made  up  to  250  cc.  with 
alcohol.  After  standing,  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  were  removed,  dis- 
tilled into  alcoholic  soda,  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

0-3690  =  1^  gave  01380  acetic  acid.     OgH^Og  =  37*39. 
Cf^tLfi^iC^lLfi)  requires  C^U^O^^SB'U  per  cent. 
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This  result  therefore  indicates  that  the  compound  is  a  manucetyl 
derivative,  though  its  stability  towards  acid  hydrolytic  agents  is 
remarkable  and  difficult  to  understand. 

The  elEect  of  zinc  dust  upon  the  compound  C^H^Og  during  acetylation 
was  now  studied,  the  operation  being  carried  out  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  clear  liquid  was  treated  with  alcohol  and  evaporated  on  the  steam- 
bath,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  little  acetic  acid  and  poured  into  water. 
After  standing  overnight,  the  crystalline  product  was  collected,  distilled 
in  a  small  test-tube  to  free  it  from  a  trace  of  amorphous  impurity,  and 
the  distillate  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

0-1081  gave  0-2270  COg  and  00480  HjO.     C  =  57-26  ;  H  =  4-93. 
CgH303{C2H80)3  requires  C  =  5714  j  H  =  4-76  per  cent. 

This  substance  melted  at  160 — 162°  and  was  suspected  to  consist  of 
triacetylpyragallol.  As  the  melting  point  of  this  compound  did  not 
appear  to  be  on  record,  a  sample  was  prepared  from  pyrogallol  and 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  above  product.    <. 

A  similar  result  was  obtained  by  submitting  the  acetyl  derivative  of 
the  substance  G^H^Og  to  the  action  of  zinc  dust  and  acetic  anhydride. 
Addition  of  water  caused  the  separation  of  a  crystalline  precipitate 
which,  after  purification,  was  identified  as  triacetylpyrogaliol. 

Tlie  Action  of  BoUing  Water, — The  substance  C^H^Og  behaves  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  when  digested  with  boiling  water.  The 
colourless  crystals  obtained  by  purification  with  pyridine  and  acetic 
acid  pass  into  solution  somewhat  slowly,  and  even  before  this  has 
completely  occurred  orange-red  needles  commence  to  separate  out, 
which  dissolve  in  dilute  alkalis  with  a  blue  coloration  and  give  an 
acetyl  compound  melting  at  186 — 188°.  As  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain 
sufficient  of  the  colourless  compound  to  study  this  reaction,  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  with  the  crude  substance  to  determine  if  this 
behaved  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  was  accordingly 
employed. 

Two  grams  were  digested  with  150  c.c.  of  boiling  water  for  half  an 
hour  and  the  product  was  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath. 
The  orange-brown,  resinous  mass  was  treated  with  a  little  water,  t^ie 
insoluble  matter  collected,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  purified  by  crystal- 
lisation from  the  same  solvent,  employing  animal  charcoal. 

01033  gave  02275  CO2  and  00375  H^O.     C  :=  6005  ;  H  ^  403. 
CiiHgOg  requires  C  =  60-00  ;  H  =  3-63  per  cent. 

It  formed  glistening,  orange-red  needles,  was  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis 
with  a  blue  colpration,  and  gave  an  acetyl  compound  melting  sis  above 
stated.  A  further  examination  proved  that  it  was  without  doubt 
jmrpurogallin.     On  comparing  the  dyed  patterns  obtained  from  the 
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substance  O^H^Og  with  those  given  by  purpurogallin,  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  they  were  identical,  so  that  the  tinctorial  effects  produced 
are  not  those  of  the  compound  itself,  but  are  due  to  the  peculiar 
change  it  undergoes  in  contact  with  boiling  water. 

The  aqueeous  filtrate  from  the  purpurogallin  was  treated  with  animal 
charcoal  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  After  standing  for  some  days, 
the  pale  yellowish-brown  liquid  had  deposited  a  small  amount  of  a 
crystalline  powder,  which  was  removed  and  purified  by  two  or  three 
crystallisations  from  water. 

0-1065  gave  0-2115  COg  and  0-0367  HgO.     0  =  54-16 ;  H-3-82. 

01001     „     01996  COj    „    00366  H2O.     0  =  54-37 ;  H  =  4-05. 

OjjHjoOy  requires  0  =  54-14  ;  H  =  3-76  per  cent. 

This  substance,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
consists  of  small,  colourless  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
which,  when  heated,  commence  to  darken  at  220°  and  melt  with  decom- 
position at  242 — 243°.  Dilute  alkaline  solutions  dissolve  it  with  a 
brownish-yellow  coloration,  and  with  ferric  chloride  a  deep  brown  liquid 
is  obtained.  It  does  not  dye  mordanted  fabrics.  The  amount  pro- 
duced was  too  small  for  further  ez{)eriment,  and  the  formula  O^j-^io^r 
given  above  must  be  considered  as  merely  provisional.  The  only  simpler 
expression,  however,  appears  to  be  O^HgO^  (0  =  54*54 ;  H  =  3-87),  and 
this  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  available. 

The  mother  liquid  from  this  compound  on  evaporation  to  dryness 
gave  some  quantity  of  a  brittle,  brown  resin,  very  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition.  As 
it  was  possible  that  some  pyrogallol  might  be  present,  distillation  was 
resorted  to  with  a  negative  result,  and  a  similar  attempt  with  its 
acetylation  product  was  also  unsuccessful.  With  alkaline  solutions, 
it  gave  an  orange-brown  coloration,  with  ferrio  chloride  a  greenish- 
black  liquid,  and  with  lead  acetate  a  pale  brown  precipitate.  The 
nature  of  this  product  must  remain  unsolved  until  a  readier  method  of 
preparing  the  raw  material  has  been  discovered. 

Summary. 

The  compound  prepared  from  pyrogallol  by  the  above  method  lias 
most  probably  the  formula  OgH^Og,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  phenol 
from  which  it  is  derived,  for  it  is  reconverted  into  this  by  reducing 
agents.  By  repeated  crystallisation,  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  colourless 
condition,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  small  quantity  of  the  red 
coloured  substance  thus  removed  may  consist  of  a  coloured  fo^m  of  the 
same  compound. 

The  fact  that  on  boiling  with  water  it  is  partially  converted  into 
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purpurogallin  is  interesting,  and  points  at  furst  sight  to  a  close 
relationship  between  these  products.  On  the  other  hand,  this  can 
hardly  be  the  case,  because  preliminary  experiments  recently  carried 
out  on  the  behaviour  of  the  latter  when  acetylated  in  the  presence  of 
zinc  dust  indicated  that  no  acetylpyrogallol  is  thus  formed,  but  an 
ochreous  compound  of  an  entirely  distinct  character.  Again,  purpuro- 
gallin, CjiHgO^i  when  distilled  with  zinc  dust,  gives  naphthalene,  and 
it  thus  seems  likely  that  its  formation  from  the  substance  O^Kfi^  is 
of  a  complex  rather  than  a  simple  naturei.  The  colourless,  crystalline 
compound  C^a^io^?^  ^^^  ^^^  accompanying  resin  require  further 
investigation. 

From  the  information  available,  the  only  constitution  which  appears 
to  be  suitable  for  this  product  is  that  of  a  hydroxyorthohenzo^inone^ 

though    this   suggestion   is   at   present   made   with  some 

reserve.  This  constitj^tion  will  explain  its  behaviour  on  reduction, 
and  the  oxidising  action  which  it  seems  necessary  to  presume  is 
involved  in  the  formation  of  purpurogallin.  Again,  the  instability  of 
the  compound  in  aqueous  solution  is  in  harmony  with  such  a  formula, 
for  it  hai*  been  shown  by  Willstatter  and  Pfannenstiel  (5er.,  1904, 
37,  4744)  that  o-benzoquinone  very  readily  decomposes  under  these 
conditions.  The  fact  that  attempts  to  prepare  ^n  oxime  have  as  yet 
failed  appears  to  be  accounted  for  by  this  peculiar  behaviour  of  its 
solutions,  and  though  the  colourless  condition  of  the  main  product 
does  not  at  first  sight  coincide  with  the  views  expressed,  this,  as  is  now 
well  known,  cannot  be  employed  as  an  argument  against  this  consti- 
tution. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  formula  as 

OH  OH 


,/\.o.o./\ 


appears  to  be  hardly  admissible,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Wichelhaus  (J?dr.,  1872, 5,  848)  adopted  a  somewbit  similar  expression 
in  his  suggested  constitution  for  purpurogallin  (pyrogallolquinone). 


HO-CH<^'^'^«^3(OH)2 
^^  ^fl^3\o-0-CeH3(OH)2 


Curiously  enough,  he  ako  predicts  that  the  first  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  pyrogallol  by  his  methods  is  a  hydroxyquinone,  a  point 
which  receives  support  from  the  results  of  this  investigation.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  better  method  is  not  yet  available  for  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  this  substance,  but  should  such  be  devised,  these  experiments 
will  be  continued. 

The  expenses  of  this  research  have  been  partly  defrayed  by  a  grant 
received  from  the  Research  Fund  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Clothworkers'  Reskarch  Laboratory, 
Dtkino  Department, 

Thh  University, 
Leeds. 


LXXXIII. — Some  New  o-Xylene  Derivatives. 

By  George  Stallard,  M.A. 

OscAE  Jacobsbn  has  shown  (J5«r.,  1877, 10, 1011 ;  1878, 11,  22)  that  on 
sulphonation  o-xylene  yields  one  sulphonic  acid  only  (CH3  .'CH^ :  SOH3  = 
1:2:  4).  The  position  of  the  sulpho-group  was  determined  by  fusing 
the  potassium  salt  with  potassium  cyanide  and  treating  the  nitrile 
with  hydrochloric  acid :  also  by  fusion  with  sodium  formate.  The 
acid  obtained  was  ^-xylylic  acid  (1:2:4),  melting  at  163^.  He  also 
showed  (J9«r.,  1884,  17,  2372)  that  when  o-xylene  (1  mol.)  is  treated 
in  the  cold  in  presence  of  iodine  with  bromine  (1  mol.)  one  bromoxylene 
only  is  obtained,  which  he  described  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  214*5°  and 
having  a  sp.  gr.  1-3693  at  15715°.  The  oil  froze  below  0°,  and  the 
solid  thus  obtained  melted  at  —  0*2°. 

Since  this  bromoxylene  gave  f>-xylylic  acid  when  heated  with  ethyl 
chlorocarbonate  and  sodium  amalgam,  he  considered  it  to  be  the 
1:2: 4-compound  (CH3  :  CH3  :  Br  ==  1  : 2  :  4),  and  showed  also  that  on 
sulphonation  a  monobromosulphonic  acid  was  formed,  which  on  de- 
bromination  gave  the  1:2: 4-sulphonic  acid,  and  therefore  concluded 
that  it  was  the  1:2:4: 5-compound. 

This  inpvestigator  likewise  described  the  following  derivatives :  the 
barium  salt  ( +  3HsO),  crystallising  in  long  prisms,  the  sodium  salt 
(  +  1^H20),  separating  in  very  long,  fine  needles,  the  potassium  salt 
(  +  H2O),  obtained  in  thin,  brilliaDt  prisms,  and  the  sulphamide, 
crystallising  in  needles  melting  at  213°. 

Having  repeated  a  good  deal  of  Jacobsen's  work,  I  have  obtained 
results  identical  with  his,  except  that  I  find  a  constant  sp.  gr.  of 
1-373  at  15°/15°for  his  bromoxylene,  and  a  boiling  point  of  215-2°, 
unaltered  by  repeated  sulphonation  and  hydrolysis  of  a  salt  of  the 
sulphonic  acid  thus  obtained. 

Kelbe  has  studied  {Ber.^  1886,  10,  2137)  the  action  of  bromine 
(1   moL)   on  Jacobsen's  o-xylenesulphonic  acid  (1  moL)  and,  after 
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removing  the  mono-  and  di-brorooxjlenes  formed,  prepared  the  barium 
salty  and  found  that  from  the  hot  solution  a  monobromosulphonate, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  containing  4  mols.  of  H^O,  separated 
on  cooling  ;  the  sulphamide  melted  at  186*5^. 

As  Jacobsen's  monobromosulphonic  acid  gives  a  barium  salt  with 
3HjOand  a  sulphamide  melting  at  213^,  Kelbe  concluded  that  his 
bromosulphonic  acid  was  isomeric  with  Jacobsen's,  and  must  therefore 
have  the  constitution  CHg :  CH, :  Br  :  SO3H  =  1:2:3:4  or  1:2:3: 5. 

With  the  object  of  obtaining  the  hitherto  unknown  (1:2:3)  mono- 
bromo-o-xjlene  by  hydrolysis  from  Kelbe's  sulphonic  acid,  I  have 
repeated  Kelbe's  experiments.  To  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
Jacobsen's  1:2:  4-o-xylenesulphonic  acid  (1  mol.)  was  added  a  solu- 
tion of  bromine  (1  mol.)  in  hydrochloric  acid.  At  about  40°,  as  stated 
by  Kelbe,  an  oil,  consisting  of  mono-  and  di-bromoxylenes,  separates, 
which  partially  soUdifies  on  cooling.  The  aqueous  solution  was 
neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  was  taken  up  with  alcohol  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  residue  was  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  to  the  boiling 
concentrated  solution  a  boiling  solution  of  barium  chloride  was  added 
and  the  mass  left  to  cool.  The  solid  mass  was  then  collected  at  the 
pump,  freed  from  sodium  chloride  by  washing  with  a  little  water,  and 
then  fractionally  crystallised.  Only  the  least  soluble  portion  has  been 
as  yet  examined.  As  stated  by  Kelbe,  it  consists  of  a  barium 
bromo-o-xylene  sulphonate  which  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  niuch 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  but  it  contains  rather  less 
than  8  per  cent,  of  water  (SHgO^T'Sl  per  cent.).  For  4HjO,  as 
found  by  Kelbe,  9*8  per  cent,  of  water  would  be  required. 

A  much  better  yield  of  this  salt  may  be  obtained  by  brominating 
the  barium  salt  of  Jacobsen's  o-xylenesulphonic  acid. 

The  following  derivatives  have  also  been  prepared:  sodium  salt 
(  +  HgO),  crystallising  well  in  needles ;  potassium  salt  (anhydrous)  also 
crystallising  well  in  rather  stout  needles ;  sulphonic  chloride,  crystal- 
lising from  ether  in  stout,  six-sided  plates,  sometimes  of  considerable 
size  and  melting  sharply  at  85-5°;  sulphamide,  crystallising  from 
water  in  fine  needles  melting  at  191*5°  (Kelbe  gives  186-5°). 

3-Broma-O'Xylene. — ^This  compound  was  obtained  by  steam-distilling 
the  above  sodium  salt  dissolved  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hydro- 
lysis began  at  about  150°,  and  a  colourless,  highly  refracting  liquid 
was  obtained,  which,  when  purified  by  repeated  sulphonation  and 
regeneration  from  the  pure  sodium  salts  of  the  sulphonic  acids  formed, 
boiled  constantly  at  213*8°  and  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-382  at  15°/15°. 

Svlphonation  of  Z-Bromo-o-xyUne. — The  bromo-o-xylene  was  dis 
solved  in  slightly  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  the  liquid  left  to 
crystallise.     The  crystals  were  then  dissolved  in  water  and  bf*rium 
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carbonate  added  in  slight  excess.  A  mixture  of  two  barium  salts  is 
thus  obtained,  which  can  be  separated  from  one  another  by  fractional 
crystallisation.  One  of  these  salts  {A)  is  formed  in  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  other  {B),  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  water.  A 
comparison  of  the  properties  of  derivatives  of  these  two  compounds  is 
given  below. 

Series  A,  Series  B, 

Barium  salt.      (Anhydrous)  ciystallises    ( +  SHjO)  crystallises  in  fine  needles, 
in  small  plates,    bat 
sometimes  in  a  pow- 
dery form. 


podium  salt. 


(  +  H2O)  crystallises   in 
thin,  glistening  plates. 


Potassium 
salt. 

Sulphonic 
chloride. 


Sulphamide. 


( +  HgO).  The  solution  prepared  from  the 
barium  salt  first  gave  a  crop  of  short, 
thin  needles  containing  iU^O,  whilst 
Arom  the  mother  liquor  a  salt  separated 
in  aggregates  of  thin,  transparent  plates, 
which  became  opaque  on  losing  jtheir 
water  (1  mol.). 

Both  of  these  salts  gave  the  same  sulph- 
onic chloride  and  sulphamide.  The 
needles  (containing  ^HaO),  on  recrys- 
tallisation,  gave  plates  identical  with 
the  above. 

(Anhydrous)  long,    flat    (Anhydrous)  crystallises  in  stout  nee<nes. 
needles. 


Crystallises  from  ether  in 
thin,  six-sided  plates 
melting  sharply  at 
63-5". 

Crystallises  from  water 
in  the  form  of  an 
arborescent  growth, 
melting  at  196**. 


Crystallises  from  ether  in  stout,  six-sided 
plates  melting  at  85  '5**. 


Crystallises  from  water  in   fine  needles, 
melting  at  191  •6^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  members  of  series  B  are  identical  with  those 
obtained  from  Kelbe's  bromosulphonic  acid,  and  that  therefore  when 
3-bromo-o-xylene  is  sulphonated  the  minor  product  is  an  acid  identical 
with  that  obtained  by  brominating  Jacobsen's  o-xylene-4-sulphonic 
acid.  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  whether  this  acid  is  the  1:2:3:4- 
(OH, :  CHg :  Br  :  SO3H)  or  the  1 : 2  : 3  :  5-derivative.  That  it  cannot  be 
the  1:2:3:  6-derivative  will  be  seen  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

The  isomeric  acid,  from  which  the  members  of  the  series  A  are 
derived  and  which  forms  the  major  part  of  the  sulphonation  of  the 
3-bromo-o-zylene  must  be  the  1:2:3:  6-derivative,  as  its  sodium  salt 
yielded,  on  prolonged  treatment  with  sodium  an^algam,  the  sodium  salt 
of  the  o-zylene-3-sulphomc  acid  described  by  Kriiger  (Ber,-,  1885,  18, 
1760)  and  Moody  {Proc,  1892,  8,  213). 

On  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  last-named  sodium 
salt  gave  a  sulphonic  chloride  crystallising  from  ether  and  melting 
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between  41  5°  and  43*5°  (Moody  gave  47°).  This  without  further 
crystallisation  was  converted  into  a  sulphamide,  which  melted  sharply 
at  166—166-5°  (Kruger  gave  165°  and  Moody  167°). 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Camps  for  help  in  performing 
the  above-mentioned  experiments. 

Chemical  Laboratort, 
RuoBT  School. 


LXXXIV. — Note  on  the  Constitution  of  Cellulose. 
By  Abthub  Gsobqe  Green  and  Arthur  George  Ferkin. 

The  highest  product  of  the  acet^ylation  of  cellulose  (without  con- 
comitant hydration)  has  hitherto  been  generally  regarded  as  a  tetra- 
acetyl  derivative,  CgHgO{OOOOHg)4.  The  constitutional  formula  of 
cellulose  proposed  by  Green  {Zeil,  Farb,  Text.  Ind,,  1904,  3,  97), 
namely, 

CH{OH)-CH— CH(OH) 

I  >0    >0        , 

CH(OH)-CH— OH, 

contains  only  three  hydroxyl  groups,  and  therefore  on  acetylation 
should  only  give  rise  to  a  ^rtacetyl  derivative.  In  all  other  respects 
this  formula  gives  a  direct  and  simple  explanation  of  the  reactions 
of  cellulose,  especially  of  its  conversion  by  hydrobromic  acid  into 
Fenton's  (o-bromomethylfurfural  and  its  general  behaviour  as  a 
"latent"  aldehyde. 

It  therefore  appeared  to  us  desirable  to  reinvestigate  the  supposed 
tetra-acetylcellulose  with  a  view  to  placing  its  constitution  beyond 
doubt.  The  product  employed  for  our  experiments  was  kindly 
supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Cross,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due.  It 
had  been  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  by  acetylation  of  the  cellulose 
regenerated  ifrom  the  xanthate  (Cross,  Bevan,  and  Beadle,  Trans., 
1895^  67,  447).  With  this  product  we  have  determined  the  acetyl 
groups  by  three  different  methods,  namely  :  (a)  by  acid  saponification 
according  to  A.  G.  Perkin's  method  (Trans.,  1906,  87,  107);  {b)  by 
alkaline  saponification  and  direct  titration ;  (c)  by  alkaline  saponifi- 
cation followed  by  treatment  as  in  method  (a). 

Method  (a)  was  first  employed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  less  open  to 
possible  error  than  the  alkaline  saponification.  About  0*4  gram  of 
the  substance  was  digested  with  30  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  2  c.c. 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     As  soon  as  the  liquid  had  evaporated 
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to  one-half  its  volume^  fresh  alcohol  was  added,  and  this  was  repeated 
three  times.  The  suspended  matter  gradually  passed  into  solution,  until 
finally  a  clear  liquid  was  obtained  containing  only  traces  of  undis- 
solved cuticle.  If  the  operation  is  properly  conducted,  this  liquid  is 
almost  colourless,  but  if  the  latter  is  allowed  to  evaporate  too  far, 
blackening  occurs  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  vitiation  of 
the  analysis.  The  distillate  was  received  in  standard  alcoholic  potash 
and  titrated  with  acid  in  the  usual  manner. 

Acetic  acid  found : 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

61-68  61-36  61-50  63-0  per  cent. 

Theory  for  triacetylcellulose,  C^ll^O^{OCOGH^)^,   =62-5  per  cent. 
„        „    tetra-acetylcellulose,  CgHgCKOCOCHj)^,  =72-72  percent. 

Another  sample  furnished  us  by  Dr.  F.  Marsden  gave  59*9  per  cent, 
of  acetic  acid  by  this  method. 

To  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  applicability  to  carbohydrates  of 
this  method  of  estimating  acetyl  groups,  we  have  applied  it  to  the 
penta-acetyldextrose  and  penta-acetyl-laevulose  prepared  according  to 
Erwig  and  Koenigs  (Ber,,  1889,  22,  1464,  and  1890,  23,  672). 

Penta-acetyldextrose  gave  77  68  and  77  25  per  cent,  acetic  acid. 
Penta-acetyl-lffivulose  gave  77*76  per  cent,  acetic  acid. 

Theory  for  each  requires  76*92  per  cent,  acetic  acid. 

That  this  method  effects  a  complete  saponification  of  the  acetyl- 
cellulose  can  scarcely  be  doubted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
the  operation  a  clear  solution  is  obtained.  As,  however,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  possibly  one  of  the  acetyl  groups  may  resist  saponifica- 
tion and  remain  attached  to  the  cellulose  residue,  we  have  considered 
it  desirable  to-  repeat  the  estimation  using  the  method  of  alkaline 
saponification.  For  this  purpose,  2  grams  of  the  product  were 
digested  for  two  hours  at  the  boiling  point  with  100  c.c.  of  N/2' 
alcoholic  caustic  soda.  After  allowing  to  settle,  an  aliquot  portion  oF 
the  supernatant  liquid  was  titrated  with  standard  acid. 

Acetic  acid  found : 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

59-51  61-24  61-33  59-89  60-92  per  cent. 

In  experiments  I,  II,  and  III,  ethyl  alcohol  was  used,  in  experi- 
ments lY  and  Y  methyl  alcohol)  the  boiling  being  continued  in  the 
last  experiment  for  four  hours. 

In  a  third  series  of  determinations,  the  product  obtained  by  boiling 
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2  grams  of  acetylcellulose  with  100  c.c.  of  JV/2-alcoholic  caustic  soda 
was  dilated  with  alcohol  and  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  making  up  the  volume  with  alcohol  to  250  c.c.  in  a 
stoppered  cylinder.  Then,  after  allowing  the  cellulose  and  preci- 
pitated sodium  sulphate  to  settle,  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  solution  were 
drawn  off  and  distilled  into  standard  alcoholic  caustic  soda,  afterwards 
titrating  with  acid  as  usual. 

Acetic  acid  found  :  59  8  and  59*75  per  cent. 

Some  slight  loss  would  occur  in  this  procedure,  which  accounts  for 
the  rather  lower  numbers. 

From  the  above  results,  it  appears  to  be  ascertained  beyond  doubt 
that  the  product  of  the  complete  acetylation  of  cellulose  (the  so-called 
tetra-aoetylcellulose)  is  in  reality  the  triacetyl  compound.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  higher  acetylated  products  are  obtainable  if  con- 
densing agents  such  as  zinc  chloride  or  sulphuric  acid  are  present 
during  acetylation,  but  such  products  are  not  true  compounds  of 
cellulose,  but  are  derivatives  of  its  hydration  products.  The  highest 
acetate,  therefore,  like  the  highest  nitrate  and  benzoate,  corresponds 
to  the  presence  of  three  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  cellulose  molecule. 

With  reference  to  the  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  Green's 
formula  for  cellulose  on  the  ground  that  so  simple  a  structure  is  at 
variance  with  the  physical  properties,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  body 
of  high  molecular  weight,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  suggested 
formula  is  only  intended  to  represent  cellulose  in  its  simplest  or 
unpolymerised  form,  in  which,  for  instance,  it  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  an  ammoniacal  cupric  solution.  The  cellulose  of  fibres  may 
be  regarded  either  as  a  physical  aggregate  of  these  simple  molecules, 
such  as  we  constantly  find  occurring  in  the  case  of  colloidal  substances, 
or  as  a  chemical  polymer  made  up  of  a  number  of  C^  complexes  of  the 
above  structure,  united  together  by  means  of  their  oxygen  atoms. 
The  former  hypothesis  appears  to  us  the  more  probable. 

Department  of  Tinctorial  Chemistry, 
University  of  Leeds. 
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LXXXV. — The    Constitution  of  Salicin.     Synthesis  oj 
Pentaraethyl  Salicin. 

By  James  Colquhoun  Irvine,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  (Carnegie  Fellow),  and 
BOBEBT  EvSTAriEFF  EosE,  Ph.D. 

The  method  generally  adopted  in  ascertaining  the  structure  of  a 
glucoside  is  to  study  the  products. which  it  yields  when  hydrolysed,  a 
change  which  is  effected  usually  by  treatment  with  mineral  acids,  by 
the  action  of  enzymes,  or,  less  frequently,  by  electrolysis.  In  cases, 
however,  where  the  hydrolytic  products  undergo  profound  secondary 
changes  when  liberated,  the  results  of  such  decompositions  are  often  per- 
plexing, but  in  only  a  few  instances  has  the  evidence  obtained  in  this  way 
been  supplemented  by  a  direct  synthetical  preparation  of  the  glucoside 
itself.  The  complete  structure  of  a  glucoside  is  determined  by  (a)  the 
identification  of  the  sugar  residue  and  iihe  group  with  which  it  has 
condensed,  (5)  the  recognition  of  the  stereoisomeric  form  (a  or  p) 
represented  by  the  compound,  and  (c)  the  proof  of  the  internal 
linking  of  the  sugar.  The  first  of  these  factors  is  determined  in 
the  natural  and  artificial  glucosides  by  hydrolysis  and  synthesis 
respectively  ;  the  answer  to  the  second  inquiry  is  found  in  the  selective 
hydrolytic  action  of  enzymes,  but  evidence  bearing  on  the  linking  of 
the  sugar  residue  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  preparation  and 
hydrolysis  of  derivatives  of  the  glucoside.  Alkylated  glucosides  are 
well  adapted  for  such  work,  owing  to  the  stability  of  the  alkyloxy- 
groups,  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  secondary  changes  during  hydrolysis 
is  to  a  large  extent  precluded. 

In  previous  work  it  has  been  shown  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1034)  that 
when  the  crystalline  tetramethyl  glucose  obtained  from  either  a-  or 
)8-methylglucoside  is  oxidised,  it  is  converted  into  tetramethyl 
gluconolactone,  and  this  result  supports  the  view  that  the  parent 
glucosides  possess  the  yoxidic  linking.  The  production  of  the  same 
alkylated  glucose  from  completely  methylated  sucrose  and  maltose 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,  1028)  shows  that  these  compounds  likewise  contain 
the  same  internal  linking  as  the  artificial  glucosides.  We  considered 
it  advisable  to  apply  similar  reactions  in  order  to  establish  the 
complete  structural  formula  of  a  typical  natural  glucoside,  and  salicin 
was  selected  for  experiment.  The  glucoside  in  question  is  one  which 
has  been  very  fully  investigated.  Its  hydrolysis  byemulsin  shows  the 
compound  to  be  saligenin  /^-glucoside,  and  its  synthetical  formation 
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from  helicin  {Ber.,  1881,  14,  2097)  proves  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
molecule  are  united  through  the  phenolic  hydroxy!  group. 

In  the  event  of  salicin  possessing  a  similar  structure  to  the  artificial 
glucosides,  it  ought  to  yield  on  methylation  a  pentamethyl  salicin, 
which,  on  hydrolysis,  would  be  converted  into  the  well-defined  tetra- 
methyl  glucose  already  referred  to,  and  the  methyl  ether  of  o-hydroxy- 
benzyl  alcohol.  The  salicin  was  alkylated  as  usual  (Trans.,  1904,  85, 
1058,  and  subsequent  papers)  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  and  methyl 
iodide,  and  the  pentamethyl  derivative  was  thus  obtained  in  the  form 
of  colourless,  slender  needles  (ra.  p.  62 — 64°),  readily  soluble  in  organic 
solvents,  but  practically  insoluble  in  water.  Unlike  the  other 
alkylated  glucosides  hitherto  examined,  the  substance  underwent 
decomposition  when  heated  under  diminished  pressure  and  could  not 
be  purified  by  distillation.  The  specific  rotation  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  was  -52*15°,  a  value  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
rotatory  power  of  salicin  in  dilute  ethyl  alcohol  ([aj^^  -  50*30°).  This 
result  was  not  unexpected,  as  previous  experience  has  shown  that  the 
methylation  of  the  four  hydroxyl  groups  of  either  a-  or  j3- methyl 
glucoside  does  not  affect  the  values  of  the  optical  rotations  to  any 
great  extent. 

The  hydrolysis  of  the  compound  presented  considerable  difficulty. 
Owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  extreme  insolubility  in  water,  emulsin  was 
found  to  be  without  hydrolytic  action  on  it,  and  even  when  warmed 
with  dilute  mineral  acids  the  compound  was  converted  into  a  resinous 
mass  resembling  saliretin,  and  only  a  trace  of  crystalline  substance 
melting  at  82 — 84°,  which  was  doubtless  tetramethyl  glucose,  could  be 
isolated  from  such  reactions.  Considering  the  general  stability  of 
alkylated  compounds,  this  behaviour  seemed  abnormal,  but  the  resinifica- 
tion  of  salicin  derivatives  by  means  of  dilute  acids  seems  to  extend  to 
compounds  in  which  the  aromatic  alcoholic  group  is  substituted,  as 
Piria  states  that  even  chlorosalicin  {Annalen,  1845,  66,  53)  undergoes 
profound  decomposition  during  hydrolysis. 

The  following  synthetical  method  was  therefore  devised  in  order  to 
prove  that  salicin  possesses  the  y-oxidic  linking.  Saligenin  and  tetra- 
methyl glucose  were  condensed  to  saligenin  tetramethyl  glucoside  by 
heating  equimolecular  proportions  of  these  substances  to  120°  in  benzene 
containing  0*25  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  course  of  three 
successive  treatments,  the  specific  rotation  of  the  solution  diminished 
greatly,  and  the  syrupy  product  was  found  to  behave  like  a  glucoside 
towards  Fehling's  solution.  In  this  reaction,  the  alkylated  sugar  may 
condense  in  two  distinct  ways  with  the  saligenin,  either  through 
the  phenolic  or  the  primary  alcoholic  groups,  and  in  each  case 
both    a-    and    )8-modifications  of  the  condensation  products    might 
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exist.      These  possibilities  are  included  in  the  following  alternative 
formulae  : 

I.  CHa(0H)-CeH4-0-CH-CH(0Me)-CH(0Me)-CH-CH(0Me)-CH2(0Me). 

^ 0 ' 

a  and  0 

II.  H0-CeH4-0H2-0'CH'CH(0Me)'CH(0Me)-CH-CH(0Me)-0H,(0Me). 

^ 0 ' 

a  and  /3 

In  addition,  we  found  that  the  internal  condensation  of  the  sugar 
to  octamethyl  glucosido-glucoside  occurred  to  some  extent,  as  a 
small  quantity  of  the  alkylated  disaccharide  was  isolated  from  the 
mixture,  but  the  possible  condensation  of  the  saligenin  through  the 
primary  alcohol  group  is  almost  excluded  in  view  of  the  more  acidic 
character  of  the  phenolic  hydroxyl.  We  therefore  consider  that  the 
product  of  the  reaction  was  essentially  a  mixture  of  the  a-  and 
/^-modifications  of  tetramethyl  salicin  (formula  I),  and  the  properties 
of  the  syrup  were  comparable  with  those  ascribed  by  Moitessier 
{Jahresher.,  1866,  676)  to  tetraethyl  salicin,  which  he  obtained  by 
treating  the  lead  derivative  of  the  glucoside  with  ethyl  iodide. 

The  remaining  hydroxyl  group  in  the  molecule  was  now  alkylated 
by  the  silver  oxide  method  and  a  compound  identical  in  every  respect 
with  the  crystalline  pentamethyl  salicin  prepared  directly  from  the 
glucoside  was  isolated  from  the  mixture. 

This  result,  besides  establishing  a  new  synthetical  use  for  tetramethyl 
glucose,  proves  conclusively  that  salicin,  like  sucrose,  is  similar  in  con- 
stitution to  methyl  glucoside  and  possesses  the  y-oxidic  linking.  More- 
over, the  proof  extends  to  the  related  glucosides  helicin  and  populin, 
as  these  compounds  have  been  prepared  from  salicin  by  reactions  in 
which  the  glucosidic  linking  is  undisturbed. 

EXPEBIHENTAL.  , 

AVcylation  qf  Salicin, 

The  methylation  of  the  glucoside  was  carried  out  as  already 
described  for  a-methyl  glucoside  {loc.  ct^.),  methyl  alcohol  being  used 
as  solvent  in  the  early  stages  of  the  alkylation. 

Two  grams  of  dry  salicin  were  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol 
containing  30  grams  of  methyl  iodide,  and  10  grams  of  silver  oxide 
were  then  added.  A  moderate  reaction  occurred  on  warming,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  hour  an  additional  quantity  of  2  grams  of  salicin  was 
added,  together  with  10  grams  of  silver  oxide  and  20  grams  of  methyl 
iodide.  In  this  way  it  was  found  that  the  alkylation  of  10  grams  of 
the  sparingly  soluble  glucoside  could  be  readily  effected  without  the 
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addition  of  more  solvent  alcohol.  The  total  proportions  used  amounted 
to  salicin  (1  mol.),  silver  oxide  (7  mols.),  and  methyl  iodide  (14  mols.). 
In  all,  30  grams  of  the  glucoside  were  treated  in  this  way.  The 
partially  methylated  product,  which  was  isolated  by  removing  the 
solvent  alcohol  from  the  filtered  solution,  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  viscid,  colourless  syrup;  this  was  dried  at  100°  under  diminished 
pressure.  A  further  alkylation  was  then  carried  out,  using  the  same 
proportions  of  silver  oxide  and  methyl  iodide,  but  in  this  case  only  a 
small  quantity  (10  c.c.)  of  methyl  alcohol  was  necessary  to  effect  com- 
plete solution.  The  third  treatment  with  the  alkylating  mixture  was 
conducted  in  aceCone  solution,  after  which  the  product  was  found  to 
be  soluble  in  methyl  iodide,  and  two  successive  alkylations  in  this 
solvent  were  then  found  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  methylation. 
The  final  product,  which  was  extracted  from  the  reaction  mixture  by 
means  of  boiling  ether,  ptoved  to  be  a  colourless  oil  practically 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  organic  solvents.  When 
extracted  with  boiling  lighb  petroleum,  the  bulk  of  the  syrup  passed 
into  solution,  and  the  filtrate,  on  slow  evaporation,  deposited  a  crop  of 
well-formed  needles.  After  drying  on  a  porous  plate,  and  two  re- 
crystallisations  from  light  petroleum,  the  product  melted  at  62 — 64°. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  it  was  found  impossible  to  purify  the 
substance  by  distillation  under  diminished  pressure,  as  at  140°  the 
liquid  was  suddenly  converted  into  a  viscid,  brown  resin  having  a 
strong  odour  of  saliretin.  The  compouad  gave  a  characteristic  purple 
coloration  with  sulphuric  acid. 

01852  gave  0*4092  CO^  and  01310  H2O.     0  =  6026  ;  H  =  7-86. 
0-1978     „     by  Zeisel's  method  0-6590  Agl.     CH30  =  43'55. 
Pentamethyl  salicin,  Ci3Hi802(OCH3)5,  requires  0  =  60*67  ;  H  =  7-86; 
CHgO^ 43-55  percent. 

The  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution, 
and  gave  : 

C  =  4-698,  ^  =  2,  ar-4-90°,  hence  [a]r-5215°. 

Action  of  Ilydrolytic  Agents  on  Pentamethyl  Sdlicin, 

An  attempt  was  made  to  hydrolyse  the  compound  by  heating 
with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  but  without  success.  When 
heated  to  100°  with  10  per  cent,  acid,  the  compound  only  partially 
dissolved,  and  was  rapidly  converted  into  a  viscid  oil,  which  solidified 
to  a  resin  on  cooling.  During  this  change,  the  liquid  became  dis- 
tinctly reactive  to  Fehling's  solution,  and  the  optical  activity  altered 
from  IcBvo-  to  dextro-ToiAtovy^  but,  nevertheless,  the  hydrolysis  was 
incomplete.     The  solution,  when  filtered  from  the  resinous  by- products, 
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was  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
On  extracting  the  dry  residue  with  ether,  an  oil  was  obtained  which 
crystallised  with  difficulty.  After  drying  on  porous  porcelain  and 
crystallising  from  light  petroleum,  the  crystals  melted  at  82 — Si^,  but 
the  quantity  obtained  was  too  small  to  permit  of  this  product  b^ing^ 
further  identified  as  tetramethyl  glucose.  The  above  process  was 
modified  by  using  di£E6rent  concentrations  of  various  mineral  acids  at 
lower  temperatures,  but  without  improving  the  result,  as,  in  evety 
case,  the  alkylated  salicin  was  resinified. 

Emalsin,was  similarly  found  to  be  without  action  on  the  substance, 
probably  owing  to  the  slight  solubility  of  the  compound  in  water. 
The  finely-powdered  glucoside  was  added  to  a  large  excess  of  emulsin 
extract  and  maintained  at  37°  for  ninety  hours,  the  liquid  being  kept 
thoroughly  mixed  by  a  mechanical  stirrer.  The  optical  activity  of  the 
solution  altered  only  very  slightly,  and  the  hydrolysis  therefore  did 
not  proceed. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  hydrolysis  of  the  alkylated 
salicin  could  only  be  effected  in  methyl -alcoholic  solution,  a  change 
which  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  tetramethyl  methylglucoside. 

Si/nthesis  of  Pentamethyl  Salicin, 

In  order  that  the  progress  of  this  reaction  might  be  accurately 
followed  by  means  of  polarimetric  observations,  the  tetramethyl  glucose 
used  in  our  experiments  was  in  the  first  place  converted  into  the 
equilibrium  mixture  of  permanent  rotatory  power.  This  was  effected 
by  dissolving  the  pure  a-form  of  the  sugar  in  benzene,  and,  after 
adding  a  trace  of  alcoholic  ammonia,- the  solution  was  left  for  several 
days  until  the  permanent  value  [a]S'  + 88-75^  was  recorded.  The 
solvent  was  then  evaporated  off  under  diminished  pressure  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  the  crystalline  residue  dried,  also  under 
diminished  pressure. 

A  preliminary  experiment  showed  that  the  alkylated  sugar  under- 
went partial  condensation  with  saligenin  when  these  substances 
were  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  benzene  containing  0*25  per  cent, 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  being  maintained  at  70°  for 
several  days.  The  rotatory  power  continually  decreased,  the  liquid 
became  turbid  owing  to  the  separation  of  water,  and  the  action  on 
Fehling's  solution  gradually  diminished.  The  process  was,  however, 
extremely  slow,  and  the  following  modification  was  finally  adopted. 

Equimolecular  proportions  of  saligenin  and  tetramethyl  glucose  were 
dissolved  in  benzene  containing  0'25  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
so  as  to  give  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  the  alkylated  sugar,  and  the 
mixture  was  then  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at  105°  for  six  hours.     On 
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opening  the  tubes,  it  was  evident  that  reaction  had  occurred.  The 
solution  had  become  straw-yellow,  and  was  distinctly  turbid  owing  to 
the  separation  of  water,  whilst  in  addition,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
saliretin  had  separated.  The  filtered  solution,  when  clarified  by 
standing  over  calcium  chloride,  showed  a  considerable  decrease  in 
rotatory  power  ([ajo  +  70-1°),  the  initial  value  being  +  82-6°.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  removed  from  the  solution  by  shaking  with  barium 
carbonate,  and,  on  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  to  dryness,  a 
yellow  oil  remained  which  was  practically  insoluble  in  water  and 
which  did  not  crystallise  even  when  a  trace  of  tetramethyl  glucose 
was  added.  As,  however,  the  substance  still  reduced  Fehling's  solution 
vigorously,  the  treatment  with  the  add  benzene  was  repeated.  The 
total  product  was  accordingly  dissolved  in  benzene  containing  0*25 
per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  molecular  proportion  of  saligenin 
being  again  added  to  compensate  for  the  unavoidable  loss  of  this 
substance  in  the  form  of  saliretin.  After  heating  for  six  hours  at 
120°,  the  solution  was  again  found  to  be  turbid,  and  in  addition  the 
specific  rotation,  calculated  on  the  weight  of  sugar  used,  had  diminished 
to  +36*6°.  Although  the  product  now  reduced  Fehling's  solution 
very  slightly  and  gave  no  colour  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  -  it  was 
redissolved  in  the  same  excess  of  the  acid  benzene,  a  molecular  pro- 
portion of  saligenin  again  added,  and  the  solution  heated  for  a  further 
period  of  ten  hours  at  110°.  Yery  little  water  separated  during  this 
third  treatment,  and  the  specific  rotation  of  the  clarified  liquid  had 
only  diminished  to  +31-7°. 

The  product,  when  isolated  as  already  described,  was  a  pale 
yellow  syrup,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  had  no  action  on 
Fehling's  solution.  The  substance  was  doubtless  a  complex  mixture, 
containing,  as  explained  in  the  introduction,  the  three  forms  of 
octamethyl  glucosido-glucoside  in  addition  to  the  four  isomeric  saligenin 
tetramethyl  glucosides.  Owing  to  the  ready  solubility  of  the  former 
compounds  in  water,  it  was  found  possible  to  elEect  a  separation  by 
extracting  the  oil  repeatedly  with  hot  water. 

Examination  of  the  Aqueous  Extract. 

On  evaporation  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  a  clear,  viscid  syrup 
remained,  which  behaved  like  a  glucoside  towards  Fehling's  solution. 
After  drying  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  the  substance  showed,  in  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution,  a  specific  rotation  of  approximately  +116°.  Con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  purification,  this  value  supports  the  view 
that  the  syrup  was  essentially  a  mixture  of  the  three  isomeric  forms  of 
octamethyl  glucosido-glucoside,  ([  ajo +  135*9°),  which  would  certainly 
be  produced  under  the  conditions  of  the  condensation.     This  supposi- 
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tion  was  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  compound, 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  action  of  12  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
at  100°.  During  this  treatment  the  specific  rotation  decreased  con- 
tinuously, and  the  sole  product  of  the  reaction  was  tetramethyl  glucose, 
which  after  recrystallisation  melted  at  84 — 86°. 

Examination  of  the  Oil  InsolMe  in  Water. 

The  oil  left  undissolved  by  water  was  extracted  with  ether  and  the 
solution  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate.  On  removing  the 
solvent,,  a  straw -yellow  syrup  remained,  which  had  no  action  on 
Fehling's  solution,  and  which  gave  a  brown  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  resin  resembling  saliretin  was  produced,  and  the  substance  was 
further  characterised  by  giving  a  brilliant  violet  coloration  with 
sulphuric  acid.  As  the  compound  could  not  be  made  to  crystallise  and 
underwent  decomposition  when  distilled  under  diminished  pressure,  it 
could  not  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  but  the  above  characteristics 
correspond  with  the  probable  reactions  of  the  different  modifications  of 
saligenin  tetramethyl  glucoside,  all  of  which  were  doubtless  present. 

Methylatian  of  the  Insoluble  OH. 

The  insoluble  syrup  previously  described  was  alkylated  by  the  joint 
action  of  methyl  iodide  (4  mols.)  and  silver  oxide  (2  mols.).  As  the 
oil  did  not  dissolve  completely  in  the  alkyl  iodide,  a  little  dry  acetone 
was  added  to  effect  solution  and  thus  prevent  oxidation.  After  eight 
hours'  treatment  the  product  was  extracted  with  boiling  ether  and  then 
worked  up  as  usual.  The  syrup  obtained  in  this  way,  after  drying  at 
100°  under  diminished  pressure,  was  subjected  to  a  second  treatment 
with  the  same  proportions  of  the  alkylating  mixture,  no  acetone,  how- 
ever, being  necessary  in  this  instance.  The  product  was  a  viscid 
syrup,  which  crystallised  partially  after  standing  for  some  weeks  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator.  The  crystals,  when  drained  on  a  porous  plate  and 
recrystallised  from  light  petroleum,  melted  at  60 — 62°.  The  yield 
obtained  in  this  way  was  very  small,  and  consequently  the  oil 
absorbed  by  the  tile  was  recovered  and  extracted  repeatedly  with 
boiling  light  petroleum.  The  extract,  on  slow  evaporation,  deposited 
a  crop  of  well-formed  needles,  which,  after  drying  on  porous  porcelain 
and  crystallising  twice  from  the  solvent  previously  used,  melted  sharply 
at  62 — 63°.  The  yield  of  crystalline  product  varied  considerably  in 
different  preparations,  and  never  amounted  to  more  than  30  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  tetramethyl  glucose  originally  used  in  the  pre- 
paration. 
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0-2241  gave  04973  CO,  and  0-1610  H^O.     C  =  60-52  ;  H  =  7-98. 
0-1966      „    by  Zeisel's  method  06228  Agl.     CH3O « 41-82. 
Oi8Hi302(OCH3)5  requires  0  =  60-67;  H  =  7-86;    CHgO^  43-55   per 

cent. 

The  identity  of  the  compound  with  the  pentamethyl  salicin  prepared 
by  the  direct  method  was  further  established  by  a  determination  of  the 
specific  rotation  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution. 

C7  =  5-1400,  ^=1,  a?'-2-70°,  [a]^  -52-53°. 

The  constants  previously  determined  for  this  compound  were : 
m.  p.  62— 64°  [a]r-52-12^ 

Moreover,  the  product  of  the  synthetical  preparation,  when  boiled 
with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  was  also  converted  into  an  uncrystal- 
lisable  resin,  and,  in  addition,  it  gave  the  same  violet  coloration  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

SimuUaneatu  Hydrolysis  and  Condensation  of  Pentcmuthyl  Salicin. 

As  already  explained,  the  hydrolysis  of  pentamethyl  salicin  cannot 
be  effected  by  treatment  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  even  at  moderate 
temperatures,  and  hence  the  only  proof  of  the  linking  of  the  sugar 
residue  in  the  molecule  lies  in  its  synthetical  formation  from  tetra- 
methyl  glucose.  An  experiment  was  subsequently  undertaken,  in 
which  we  endeavoured  to  effect  the  joint  hydrolysis  of  the  compound 
and  the  condensation  of  the  alkylated  sugar  thus  liberated  with 
methyl  alcohol,  a  reaction  which  would  thus  be  analogous  to  Fischer's 
preparation  of  a-methyl  glucoside  from  starch  (^er.,  1895,  28,  1151). 

This  change  ought  to  yield,  in  the  event  of  the  sugar  residue  possessing 

the  y-oxidic  linking,  a  mixture  of  the  a-  and  jS-forms  of  tetramethyl 

methylglucoside.     The  complete  reaction  is  expressed  in  the  following 

scheme : 

^^    o-hydroxyben^yl  ether. 
Pentamethyl  salicin  j^ 

"^     i8-tetramethyl  glucose   ->    o-  and  /S- tetramethyl  methyl- 

glacosides. 

A  five  per  cent,  solution  of  the  crystalline  pentamethyl  salicin  (pre- 
pared from  salicin)  was  made  in  methyl  alcohol  containing  0'25  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  heated  in  the  first  instance 
at  50°  in  a  thermostat."  The  specific  rotation,  which  originally  was 
-  52'6°,  decreased  steadily.  After  forty  hours'  treatment  the  solution 
was  inactive,  and  subsequently  a  continually  increasing  dextro-rotation 
was  recorded.  At  the  end  of  ninety  hours'  treatment  the  specific 
rotation  was  +25*3°,  but  examination  of  the  solution  showed  that  it 
still  contained  a  quantity  of  an  oil  insoluble  in  water,  and  showing  a 
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laevo-rotation  in  alcoholic  solution,  so  that  the  hydrolysis  was   still 
incomplete. 

The  solution  was  accordingly  heated  for  ten  hours  at  110°  to 
accelerate  the  reaction,  during  which  process  the  specific  rotation, 
calculated  on  the  weight  of  pentamethyl  salicin  taken,  increased  to 
+  81*4°.  As  the  hydrolysis  and  condensation  were  afterwards  shown 
to  be  complete  at  this  stage,  the  above  value  can  be  recalculated  for 
the  concentration  of  the  tetramethyl  methylglucoside  produced  in  the 
reaction.  The  corrected  specific  rotation  was  [a]i>+ 106*5°  and  this 
agrees  exactly  with  the  number  found  ([a]D  + 106*6°)  for  the  equi- 
librium mixture  of  a-  and  ^-tetramethyl  methylglucosides  in  the  same 
solvent  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  906).  The  joint  hydrolysis  and  con- 
densation was  therefore  complete  and  quantitative.  After  removing 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
residual  oil  extracted  repeatedly  with  hot  water.  The  undissolved 
residue,  which  contained  the  aromatic  product  of  the  reaction,  was 
quite  inactive  when  examined  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  was  not 
further  investigated.  The  aqueous  extract  gave  a  glucosidic  syrup  on 
evaporation,  which  was  hydrolysed  as  usual  by  heating  with  8  per 
cent,  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  at  100°.  The  usual  rise  and  fall  of 
rotation  was  observed  during  the  hydrolysis,  and  practically  a  quanti- 
tative yield  of  tetramethyl  glucose  melting,  after  recrystallisation,  at 
84 — 86°  was  obtained.  This  result  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
linking  of  the  sugar  residue  in  alkylated  salicin,  and  therefore  also  in 
the  parent  glucoside. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  thanks  to  Professor 
Purdie  for  his  interest  in  our  work,  and  valuable  advice,  and  also  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  a  research  grant 
which  defrayed  the  entire  expense  of  the  investigation. 

Chemical  Research  Laboratory, 
United  College  of  8t.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard, 
St,  Andrews  University. 
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LXXXVL — Reciprocal  Displacement  of  Acids  in  Hetero- 
geneous Systems.^ 

By  Alfred  Francis  Joseph,  A.B.C.S.,  B.Sc. 

When  a  salt  MA  in  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  in  the  presence  of 
an  acid  HB,  the  amount  of  new  salt  MB  which  is  formed  depends  on 
the  strengths  and  volatilities  of  the  acids  HA  and  HB,  and  also  on 
the  relative  solubilities  of  the  two  salts  MA  and  MB.  This  last  factor 
— relative  solubility — is  in  many  cases  of  the  first  importance.  Thus, 
if  a  fairly  soluble  silver  salt  of  a  slightly  volatile  acid,  such  as  silver 
sulphate,  be  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  theoretical  yield  of 
silver  chloride  will  usually  be  obtained.  Here  the  relative  solubility 
silver  chloride :  silver  sulphate  is  very  small,  and  this  factor  in  the 
transformation  overcomes  any  tendency  of  the  more  volatile  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  be  expelled. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  theoretical  quantity  of  acid  is  sufficient  to 
transform  the  whole  of  the  metal  from  one  salt  to  the  other,  although 
sulphuric  is  far  less  volatile  than  hydrochloric  acid. 

If,  however,  the  solubilities  of  the  two  salts  concerned  be  not  too 
different^  one  acid  will  displace  the  other  in  a  varying  degree.  Prescott 
(Chem,  News,  1877,  179)  examined  the  action  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  one  gram  of  many  different  sulphates,  the  mixtures 
being  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  in  each  case. 

He  found,  for  example,  that  100  per  cent,  of  the  silver  in  silver 
sulphate  was  transformed  into  chloride,  whereas  only  19*3  per  cent,  of 
the  sodium,  and  0*7  per  cent,  of  the  potassium,  in  the  corresponding 
sulphates,  were  so  converted.  In  the  case  of  calcium,  strontium,  and 
barium  sulphates,  no  appreciable  transformation  into  chloride  took 
place. 

Prescott' 8  results,  however,  are  not  easy  to  compare,  as  the  propor- 
tion of  acid  he  used  remained  the  same  although  the  equivalent 
weights  of  the  sulphates  experimented  on  varied  from  about  260  to  less 
than  100;  the  excess  of  acid  would,  therefore,  also  vary  to  this 
extent. 

Now  this  excess  of  acid  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  how  far 
transformation  will  take  place.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  a 
nitrate  may,  by  repeated  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  be  wholly 
transformed  into  chloride :  a  single  evaporation  with  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  acid  being  not  nearly  sufficient,  unless  the  relative 
solubility  of  nitrate  to  chloride  be  very  great. 

*  The  title  of  this  paper  has  been  altered  from  '*  The  Displacement  of  Acid  Ions. 
Part  I."    Compare  Proc.,  1906,  22,  82, 
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By  taking  a  considerable  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  much  more 
nitrate  may  be  transformed  in  a  single  operation,  but  experiments  tend 
to  show  that  the  process  will  never  be  complete. 

If,  then,  a  salt  MA  in  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  with  the  acid 
HB,  the  proportion  of  metal  remaining  as  the  new  salt  depends  on : 

(a)  The  amount  of  acid  HB  used  ; 

(b)  The  relative  solubility  of  the  two  salts  MA  and  MB  ; 

(c)  The  relative  volatility  of  the  two  acids  HA  and  HB ; 

(d)  The  relative  strengths  of  the  two  acids. 

In  the  present  communication,  the  first  two  of  these  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration.  The  acids  used  were  nitric  and  hydrochloric, 
and  the  salts  those  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  strontium. 

Method  of  Experimenting. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  following 
simple  method  was  used  : 

Normal  solutions  of  the  acid  and  salt  were  prepared.  A  measured 
quantity  (usually  10  c.c.)  of  the  salt  solution  was  mixed  with  the 
required  quantity  of  the  acid  solution  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  the 
mixture  evaporated  to  drjrness  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  was 
treated  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways  :  (a)  Heated  on  the  water- 
bath  for  some  time  (at  least  half  an  hour).  (6)  A  few  c.c.  of  water 
added,  and  the  solution  again  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  (e) 
Heated  in  an  air-bath  to  about  150^  for  ten  minutes. 

The  results  were  apparently  independent  of  the  6nal  method  used. 
Thus,  in  one  series  of  experiments,  equivalent  quantities  of  potassium 
nitrate  and  hydrochloric  solutions  being  taken  : 

(a)  The  residue  was  heated  for  half  an  hour  on  the  water-bath. 

(i)  0-275  \ 

(ii)  0*290  /^  of  the  nitrate  was  transformed  into  chloride, 
(iii)  0-283  J 

(h)  The  residue  was  redissolved  in  about  5  c.c.  of  water  and  again 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- bath. 

( i)  0*278  I  ^^  *'^®  nitrate  was  transformed. 

(c)  The  residue  was  heated  in  the  air-bath  (about  150°)  for  ten 
minutes. 

(i)  0-280 1 

(ii)  0*276  y  of  the  nitrate  was  transformed, 
(iii)  0-270  J 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  final  treatment  is  of  no  practical 
importance  in  determining  the  result. 
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The  residue  was  always  neutralj  and  at  the  oondusion  of  the  experi- 
ment was  redissol^ed  and  the  amount  of  chloride  estimated  by 
titration  with  iT/lO  silver  nitrate  solution. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  at  least  six  similar  estimations  were  made,  and 
the  mean  of  all  used  in  plotting  curves.  These  estimations  differed 
amongst  themselves  far  more  than  was  to  be  expected  when  the  experi- 
mental errors  of  measurement  and  titration  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. It  is  thought  that  this  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  salt  during 
evaporation,  a  circumstance  that  would  hardly  be  likely  to  take  place 
with  mathematical  regularity.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  solution  of 
potassium  nitrate  is  being  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  at  a 
certain  stage,  potassium  chloride  will  be  deposited.  But  before  this 
stage,  some  nitrate  may  have  separated,  and  so  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  action.  By  taking  the  mean  of  a  number  of  estimations,  it  is 
hoped  that  these  errors  have  been  considerably  reduced. 

As  previously  stated,  the  evaporations  were  conducted  in  open  dishes. 
This  method  was  preferred  to  others,  such  as  bubbling  a  current  of  dry 
air  through  the  solution,  on  account  of  the  simplicity*of  the  former,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  method  always  employed  in  analytical  operations. 
But  more  important  is  the  fact  that  there  is  practically  no  possibility 
of  reflux  distillation  of  the  volatilised  acid  when  using  an  open  dish,  a 
condition  difficult  to  obtain  when  air  bubbling,  or  in  fact,  any  other 
method  is  used. 

When  heated  over  an  actively  boiling  water-bath,  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  was  always  about  75^.  This  was  determined  by  a 
thermometer  when  the  depth  of  liquid  was  suflSciently  great,  but  when 
the  quantity  of  liquid  had  diminished  to  one  or  two  c.c.  a  few  measure- 
ments were  made  calorimetrically.  The  results  showed  that  the 
temperature  remained  practically  the  same. 

For  evaporation  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  dish  was  placed 
over  lime  in  a  desiccator,  which  was  then  exhausted.  When  the  residue 
appeared  quite  dry,  it  was  heated  in  the  air-bath  to  remove  traces  of 
acid. 

In  what  follows,  x  denotes  the  number  of  equivalents  of  acid  taken 
to  one  equivalent  of  salt,  and  y  represents  the  fraction  of  the  metal 
transformed  from  one  salt  to  the  other.  Thus,  in  an  experiment, 
10  c.c.  of  a  normal  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  were  evaporated 
with  20  c.c.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  ec  =:  2 ;  the  residue 
required  42  c.c.  i^/IO  silver  nitrate  on  titration,  and  therefore  ^*0*42. 
On  graphically  representing  the  values  of  y  obtained  with  different 
values  of  x,  it  was  found  that  the  cm'res  were  all  convex  to  the  x  axis. 
After  trying  various  empirical  relations,  it  was  found  that  y  plotted 
against  log  x  gave  an  approximately  straight  line,  which,  however, 
became  curved  convex  to  the  axis  x  when  y  had  reached  a  certain  limit 
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(see  curves  ;  commoD  logarithms  are  plotted).  Disregarding  this  curva- 
ture for  the  time  being,  it  appears  that  ^  is  a  linear  function  of  x 

or  a;  =  ae^  (a  aod  b  being  constants). 

This  equation  might  theoretically  be  developed  as  follows : 
Suppose  X  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid  acting  on  one  equivalent  of 
potassium  nitrate  in  aqueous  solution  leave  on  evaporation  y  equivalents 
of  potassium  chloride,  then,  if  it  is  desired  to  repeat  the  operation  in 
order  to  obtain  dy  more  potassium  chloride,  the  additional  quantity 
dx  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  will  depend  (1)  on  the  quantity  of 


log2  log4  logS  logl6  log32 

Logarithns  of  the  proportion  of  acid  used  =  log,<^. 
S  is  the  ratio  of  the  solubilities  of  the  original  and  produced  salts. 

potassium  nitrate  dy  to  be  changed,  and  also  (2)  on  the  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  used  before ;  for  if  x  be  large,  a  larger  quantity  dx 
will  be  required  than  if  x  be  small.     In  fact,  dy  depends  on   the 

relative  increase  of  dx.     So  that  dx  varies  as  xdy,  :r^--,  that  is, 

"^    dx    X 

y-Alogaj  +  c,  which  is  the  observed  form  of  the  relation. 

In  each  case  the  equation  to  the  line  has  been  deduced  from  two 

points  on  it,  and  the  values  of  y  then  calculated  by  its  use  for  all 

values  of  x.     These  calculated  values  are  shown  by  the  side  of  the 
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observed  ones.  The  differences  are  small  until  the  line  begins  to 
curve. 

It  is  desired  to  draw  attention  to  one  other  point :  if  x  be  made  less 
than  1,  that  is,  if  20  c.c.  of  potassium  nitrate  solution  are  evaporated 
with  10  CO.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quantity  of  potassium  chloride 
formed  is  the  same  as  if  10  c.c.  of  potassium  nitrate  are  used.  This 
relation  is  general.     Thus  : 

No.  of  C.C,  No.  of  C.C,  Fraction  of  hydro- 

of  -y.potassiam      of  iNT-hydrochloric    chloric  acid  converted 

nitrate.  acid.  into  chloride. 

10  10  0-273 

20  10  0-272 

30  10  0-276 

This  shows  that  excess  of  potassium  nitrate  has  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  action. 

No  appreciable  differences  have  been  observed  when  the  initial  con- 
centrations are  altered.  If,  for  example,  instead  of  i\r-hydrochloric 
acid,  the  equivalent  quantity  of  4i\^-acid  is  used,  the  value  of  y 
remains  unchanged.  Thus,  x=*l,  with  i^-potassium  nitrate  and 
iV^-hydrochloric  acid,  y  =  0*271,  0266,  0*264,  and  0-275;  with 
i^-potassium  nitrate  and  4iV-hydrochloric  acid,  y  =  0-261,  0*267,  and 
0-272. 

as  =  4,  with  iV-potassium  nitrate  and  iV-hydrochloric  acid,  y  =  0*556, 
0*566,  and  0*580  ;  with  iV-potassium  nitrate  and  4iV-hydrochloric  acid, 
y  =  0-578,  0-576,  and  0*582.  And  if  the  solution  is  initially  very 
weak,  the  result  is  still  the  same.  For  example,  1 0  c.c.  of  i^T-potass- 
ium  nitrate  solution  were  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  iT-hydrochloric  acid 
and  180  c.c.  of  water  and  evaporated:  y  =  0*265,  0*270,  0*268,  0*285, 
0*274,  and  0-276,  this  result  being  practically  the  same  as  the  fore- 
going. 

The  initial  concentration  has  therefore  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
final  result,  at  any  rate  within  the  limits  of  the  above  experiments. 
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I.  Action  of  HydroekUnic  Acid  on  Potassium  NitrfUe  Solution. 

^Solubility  of  poiafldum  nitrate  at  75°  » 1*53 ;  of  potasstam  chloride^ 
0-66. 
Solubility  ratio :  poiafldum  nitrate :  potaasium  chloride  =i  2  3. 
Equation  to  the  line,  y  »  0-51ogj^  +  0  273. 


;  No.  of 

y- 

y  calcnlated 
from  aboTo 

X, 

expen- 

mento. 

Greatest. 

Least 

Mean. 

equation. 

1 

11 

0-283 

0-263 

0-278 

0-273 

2 

5 

0-431 

0-420 

0-424 

0-423 

3 

6 

0-529 

0-512 

0-521 

0-512 

1 

12 

0-592 

0-548 

0-573 

0-574 

6 

6 

0-680 

0-664 

0-672 

0-662 

8 

6 

0-740 

0-712 

0-726 

0-725 

10 

4 

0-778 

0-756 

0-768 

0-778 

16 

8 

0-860 

0-820 

0-835 

0-861 

20 

6 

0-882 

0-853 

0-865 

0-928 

26 

3 

0-910 

0-890 

0-895 

0-972 

40 

6 

0-946 

0-934 

0-942 

1074» 

100 

6 

0-996 

0-965 

0-970 

l-278» 

*  These  numbers  are  of  no  significaace,  as  y  can  never  be  greater  than  1. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  order  to  transForm  half  the  potassium 
nitrate  into  potassium  chloride,  nearly  three  equivalents  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  needed ;  whilst  to  transform  three-fourths  of  it,  nearly 
ten  are  needed,  but  the  transformation  is  apparently  never  complete. 
If  the  equation  above  held  good  throughout,  29*5  equivalents  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ought  to  transform  the  whole  of  the  potassium 
nitrate ;  actually  only  about  0*9  of  it  is  thereby  transformed. 

*  All  solubilities  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  gireii  as  gram  equivalents  of  salt 
dissolved  by  100  grams  of  water.  They  are  based  on  data  obtained  from  Gomey's 
Didionary  of  SolitbilUics, 
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II.  Action  of  Hydroehloric  Add  on  Sodium  NUraU  Solution. 

Solubility  of  sodium  nitrate  at  75°s  1'64  ;  of  sodium  chloride,  065. 
Solubility  ratio  sodium  nitrate  :  sodium  chloride  =  2*52. 
Equation  to  the  line,  y  =  0-741ogj(j«  + 0*373. 


No.  of 

y. 

y  calculated 

experi- 

._          __   . 

-    —      

from  above 

ments. 

Greatest 

Least. 

Moan. 

equation. 

1 

6 

0-380 

0  369 

0-378 

0-373 

2 

5 

0-615 

0-591 

0-599 

0-696 

3 

6 

0-742 

0-714 

0-733 

0-7-26 

4 

6 

0-834 

0-800 

0-818 

0-818 

6 

6 

0-906 

0-894 

0-900 

0-949 

8 

6 

0-948 

0-914 

0-938 

1041  • 

12 

5 

0-968 

0-960 

0-964 

1-171  * 

20 

4 

1-000 

0-984 

0-991 

1-385  • 

•  See  footnote  to  previous  table. 

Here,  as  before,  the  agreement  between  the  observed  and  the 
equation  values  is  not  good  after  0*8  of  the  sodium  nitrate  has  been 
transformed.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  line  is  steeper  and  starts 
from  a  higher  point  than  the  former.  This  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
fact  that  the  solubility  ratio  (2*52)  is  greater  than  in  the  former  case 
(2-3). 

III.  Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Strontium  NitrcUe  Solution^ 

Solubility  of  strontium  nitrate  at  75°  =  0*9;  of  strontium  chloride, 
114. 

Solubility  ratio  strontium  nitrate  :  strontium  chloride  »0*79. 
Equation  to  the  liae,  y  =  0'35log^oa;  +  0-139. 


No.  of 

y. 

y  calculated 

experi- 

from above 

X. 

ments. 

Greatest. 

Least. 

Mean. 

equation. 

1 

6 

0-149 

0-180 

0-139 

0-189 

2 

6 

0-214 

0-194 

0-207 

0-244 

4 

6 

0-310 

0-300 

0-308 

0-349 

6 

5 

0-378 

0-368 

0-374 

0-401 

10 

6 

0-490 

0-472 

0-480 

0-489 

20 

4 

0-698 

0-586 

0-592 

0-594 

40 

4 

0-720 

0-710 

0-716 

0-699 
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The  agreement  to  the  logarithmic  line  is  not  good  for  the  second 
three  points,  the  others  agree  doeelj.  The  line  is  less  steep  and 
starts  from  a  lower  pcHnt  than  either  of  the  others,  the  solubility  ratio 
nitrate  :  chloride  bong  less. 


lY.  Aaion  i/  Nitric  Add  on  Poiatnum  Chloride  SoltUicn. 

Solubility  ratio  potassium  chloride :  potassium  nitrate  «>  0'43. 
Equation  to  line,  yal*51ogi^  +  0'71. 


1        1 

]  No.  of  1 

y- 

y  calculated 

■  experi- 





from  above 

X. 

•  meats. 

1 

1                ' 

Greali»st, 

Least 

0-S96 

Mean. 

equation. 

1-0 

1 
1        9       i 

0-710 

0-706 

0-710 

11 

1        ^ 

0-767 

0-752 

0-757 

0-772 

1-2 

'        6 

0  8.35 

0-813 

0-824 

0-828 

1-3 

6 

0-884 

0-874 

0-878 

0-870 

1-4 

.        6 

0-936 

0-916 

1          0-932 

0  929 

1-6 

1        6 

1 

0-9S0 

0-967 

:          0-975 

0-974 

This  transformation  ia  brought  about  much  more  easily  than  the 
former ;  two  equivalents  of  nitric  acid  transform  the  whole  of  the 
chloride  into  nitrate. 


Y.  Action  of  NUric  Add  on  Sodium  Chloride  Solution, 

Solubility  ratio  sodium  chloride  :  sodium  nitrate  »  0*4. 
Equation  to  the  line,  yVZlog^^x  +  0-63. 


No.  of 

1 

y- 

y  calculated 

X, 

expen- 

-   - 

from  abore 

ments. 

Greatest 

Le«8t 
0-619 

Mean. 

equation. 

1-0 

6 

0-628 

0-624 

0-630 

1-26 

6 

0-756 

0-738 

0  747 

0-756 

1-5 

5 

0-857 

0-848 

0-852 

0*852 

1-76 

5 

0-958 

0-949 

0-954 

0-946 
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VI.  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  StrarUiwn  Chloride  Solution. 

•Solubility  ratio  strontium  chloride  :  strontium  nitrate  «  1*27. 
Equation  to  the  line,  y -  l-eiog^oa;  +  0*862.  * 


No.  of 
experi- 
ments. 

y. 

y  calculated 
from  aliove 
equation. 

X, 

Greatest. 

Least. 

Mean. 

1-0 
11 
1-2 

5 
5 
3 

0-868 
0-928 
0-986 

0-866 
0-921 
0-982 

0-862 
0-925 
0-984 

— 

The  line  rises  so  rapidly  that  only  three  points  could  be  obtained 
even  in  the  narrow  limits  above.  The  middle  value  is  practically  the 
mean  of  the  others  (logarithms  of  quantities  so  near  to  1  are 
proportional  to  their  numbers). 

If  the  six  equations  so  obtained  be  considered  together,  it  is  seen 
that  the  constants  in  each  have  nearly  the  ratio  2:1.  If  the  equation 
be  y  =  alogpc  ■{•  b, 

I.  y=0-51oga;     +0-273. 
II.  y  =  0-741oga;  -h  0-373. 

III.  y  =  0-351oga:  -I- 0-139. 

IV.  y=l-51oga;     +0-71. 
V.  y=l-31oga;     -*-0-63. 

VI.  y  =  l-61ogx     +0-86. 


6-1-8. 

6  =  2-0. 

6  =  2-5. 

6  =  2-1. 
o:6  =  2-l. 
a:  6  =  1-9. 


That  is,  the  six  equations  can  all  be  approximately  represented  by 

y  -  6(21ogioaj  + 1 )  or  y  =  61ogioa;^ 

which  only  contains  one  constant  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
metallic  radicle. 

As  was  pointed  out  before,  the  constant  6,  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
salt  changed  when  equivalent  quantities  of  acid  and  salt  are  evaporated 
(loga;  being  here  »0),  increases  regularly  with  the  solubility  ratio 
for  a  given  acid  acting  on  a  given  class  of  salts. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid  acting  on  nitrates  : 

For  the  sodium  salts,  solubility  ratio  nitrate  :  chloride  =  2*52, 6  •-  0-373 
„    potassium  „  „  ,,       =2-3,   6=0-273 

„    strontium  „  „  „       =0-79,6  =0-139 

In  the  case  of  nitric  acid  acting  on  the  chlorides,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding relation. 
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This  general  relation  is  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  hix  curves. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups :  Nos.  I,  II,  and  III  illustrating 
the  displacing  power  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  Nos.  IV,  V,  and  VI 
that  of  nitric  aci^.  In  each  group,  the  positions  are  defined  by  the 
solubility  ratio  of  the  two  salts  concerned. 

Making  use  of  these  empirical  relations,  it  becomes  possible  to 
calculate  roughly  the  proportion  of  a  nitrate  (or  chloride)  which  will 
be  transformed  when  evaporated  with  a  given  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric (or  nitric)  acid.     The  solubility  ratio  must  be  given. 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  case  of  potassium  nitrate  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  evaporation  being  conducted  in  the  cold. 

At  13°,  the  solubility  ratio  potassium  nitrate:  potassium  chloride 
bO'53.  Now,  as  was  pointed  out,  the  solubility  ratio  strontium 
nitrate:  strontium  chloride  =  0*79  and  6  =  0*139.  But  when  the 
solubility  ratio  is  0  (that  is,  the  original  salt  is  insoluble),  then  b  (the 
amount  of  new  salt  produced)  is  also  0,  and  by  interpolating  between 
these  values  it  is  found  that  with  solubility  ratio  0*53,  b  should  be 
0*09;  the  constant  a  should  therefore  be  about  2x009  =  0'18,  and 
the  equation  :  y  =  01  Slogaj  +  0*09. 

To  test  this,  evaporations  were  made  at  the  ordinary  laboratory 
(winter)  temperature  under  diminished  pressure  over  lime.  With 
equivalent  quantities  of  nitrate  and  acid,  0*085  was  transformed ;  with 
four  equivalents  of  acid,  0  1 8  was  transformed. 

From  the  above  equation,  the  values  of  y  should  be  0*09  and  0*198 
respectively,  which  are  not  very  different  from  the  experimental 
numbers. 

These  experiments  will  be  extended  to  other  acids,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  importance  of  the  volatility  of  the  acids  concerned  in 
the  transformation. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  best  thanks  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Philip  for 
the  very  valuable  advice  he  has  given  in  connection  with  this  work. 


LXXXVII. — Experiments  on  the  Synthesis  of  the  Terpenes. 
Part  VII.  A  Synthesis  of  Tertiary  Menthol 
(p'Menthanol-4:)  and  of  Inactive  Menthene  (A^- 
]^Menthe7ie), 

By  William  Hemby  Febkin,  jun. 

Menthene  was  discovered  in  the  year  1839  by  Walter  {Annalen,  32, 
289),  who  obtained  it  from  menthol  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  or 
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pho8phoru8  pentoxide.  It  is  readily  prepared,  in  a  yield  of  80  per 
cent.y  by  heating  menthol  with  crystaUised  oxalic  acid  (Zelinsky  and 
Zelikoff,  Ber,,  1901,  34,  3253),  and  is  described  as  a  colourless  oil 
which  distils  at  167^  and  has  a  faint  odour  of  peppermint. 

Meothene  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  investigation,  but  its 
constitution  was  first  proved  by  Wagner,  who  showed  that  when 
oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate  it  yields  the  following  degrada- 
tion products : 

Me-CH<^g«~^^>C-CHMe, 

A'-p-Menthene. 

Mo-CH<^^:E^g>>C(OH)-CHMo, 

Menthandiol  (3 : 4). 

Menthanon(3)-ol(4).  Oxymenthylic  acid. 

jB-Methyladipic  acid. 

Tertiary  menthol  was  first  prepared  by  Baeyer  {Ber,,  1893,  26,  2270 
and  2560)  by  an  interesting  series  of  reactions  which  will  be  readily 
understood  with  the  aid  of  the  following  formulae  : 

Me-CH<ggj:£:^H)>cH.CHMe, 

Menthol. 

Me-CH<gg2:J,5^>OH-CHMe2  Me-CH<gg2:J^>C-CHMe2 

Menthyliodide.  A'-p-Menthene. 

He'0a<^^\^^^>GI'CnMe2    ^e-GH<^^\^0'C{0ByCJIMe2 

Tertiary  menthyliodide.  Tertiary  menthol. 

By  acting  on  tertiary  menthol  with  hydrobromic  acid,  Baeyer  ob- 
tained tertiary  menthyl  bromide,  and  showed  that  when  this  bromide 
is  digested  with  quinc^ine  it  yields  menthene,  and  since  tertiary 
menthol  is  necessarily  inactive,  it  follows  that  the  menthene  obtained 
from  it  must  also  be  the  inactive  modification. 

Menthene  has  always  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  chemistry  of  the  terpenes,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  of  the  tetrahydro-derivatives  of  cymene;  for  this 
reason  it  was  thought  interesting  to  attempt  its  synthesis,  and 
ultimately  the  problem  was  solved  by  means  of  the  following  series  of 
reactions.  , ' 

Hexahydro-p-toluic  acid  is  converted  into  a-hromoheocahydr'      "■"^' 

I 
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acid  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  bromine,  and  the 
bromo-acid  is  then  treated,  in  the  cold,  with  caustic  potash,  when  it  is 
readily  converted  into  a  mixture  of  a-ht/droacyhexahydro-^toluie  add 
and  A^-tetroAydro-'p-toluic  acid  : 

Me-CH<gg2;CH2^CBr-C02H        -> 

Me-OH<gg2;^g2>c(OH)-C02H  and  Me-CH<^]j2^>C-C0oH. 

The  hydrozy-acid  is  readily  attacked  by  cold  sulphuric  acid  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  and  formation  of  jp-methyleyclohexaTume, 

a  colourless,  pleasant-smelling  oil  which  distils  at  170°,  and  has 
already  been  described  by  Sabatier  and  Mailhe  (p.  783). 

When  this  ketone  is  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium 
wopropyl  iodide,  it  is  at  once  converted  into  tertiary  menthol, 

Me-CH<§5'.CH'>^^^^)'^^^®2- 

The  alcohol  obtained  in  this  way  had  a  pleasant  odour  of  peppermint, 
distilled  at  97°  (26  mm.),  and  did  not  solidify  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  further  comparison  showed  that  its  properties  agreed  exactly  with 
those  of  the  tertiary  menthol  which  Baeyer  had  obtained  from  menthol 
by  the  process  mentioned  above.  Finally,  a  quantity  of  synthetical 
tertiary  menthol  was  digested  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  when 
it  was  converted,  by  elimination  of  water,  into  inactive  metUhene, 


^^•^^<ch::cs;>^-^^^^- 


The  synthetical  hydrocarbon  distilled  at  168°  and  yielded  the  nitroso- 
chloride  of  melting  point  1 28°,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  inactive 
menthene. 

a-BromohexdhydrO'i^-toluie  Acid. 

The  method  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  acid  is  that  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Fart  II  of  these  researches  (Perkin  and  Pickles, 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  644),  and  consists  in  treating  hexahydro-p-toluic  acid 
first  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  then  with  bromine  at  100°. 
The  crude  bromo-acid  is  dissolved  in  boiling  light  petroleum  (b.  p. 
*nf\ — 50°),  and  the  solution,  after  shaking  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered 
and  c»^ed  in  ice-water,  when,  especially  if  the  solution  is  vigorously 
stirred  v^^ith  a  glass  rod,  the  bromo-acid  soon  crystallises  in  groups  of 
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stars.     After  two  farther  crystallisations  from  the  same  solvent,  the 
acid  was  analysed  with  the  following  results : 

0-1988  gave  0*1699  AgBr.     Br  =  36-3. 

CgHjgOjBr  requires  Br  =  36*2  per  cent. 

a-Bromohexahydro-^^toluie  acid  melts  at  109^  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  etber^  benzene,  alcohol,  or  chloroform,  but  rather  sparingly  so  in 
light  petroleum  or  formic  acid  in  the  cold.  It  crystallises  from  formic 
acid  in  striated  leaflets  which  resemble  crystals  of  benzoic  acid. 

The  bromination  of  hezahydro-j9-toluic  acid  was  first  investi- 
gated by  Einhom  and  Willstatter  (Annalen,  1894,  280,  161),  who 
obtained  an  orbromohexahydro^toluic  acid  which,  after  three  crystal- 
lisations from  formic  acid,  melted  at  71 — 72^.  The  considerable  dis- 
crepancy in  melting  point  may  possibly  be  due  to  stereoisomerism, 
that  is,  the  substance  obtained  by  £inhom  and  Willstatter  may  be  the 
eis'f  and  that  described  in  the  present  paper  the  /ran«-modiflcation  of 
a-bromohezahydro-p-toluic  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  evidence  on  this 
point,  the  mother  liquors  of  the  acid  of  melting  point  109°  were  veiy 
carefully  examined.  The  light  petroleum  was  allowed  to  evaporate  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  solid  residue,  which  contained  only 
traces  of  oil,  was  fractionally  crystallised  from  formic  acid. 

In  this  way  considerable  quantities  of  the  acid  of  melting  point  109° 
were  isolated,  but,  although  there  was  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
second  acid,  it  was  present  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state. 

a-HydroxyhsxahydrO'i^ioluio  Acid. 

When  a-bromohexahydro-j9-toluic  acid  is  ground  to  a  paste  with  water 
and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  dilute  caustic  soda,  it  gradually  dissolves, 
and  after  standing  for  three  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  being 
subsequently  heated  for  half  an  hour  on  the  water-bath,  it  will  have 
been  completely  decomposed  with  formation  of  a  mixture  of  the  sodium 
salts  of  a-hydroxyhexahydro-p-toluic  acid  and  A^-tetrahydro-|>-toluio 
acid.  After  cooling  and  acidifying,  the  solution  deposits  a  precipitate 
which  is  sometimes  so  finely  divided  that  it  is  difficult  to  collect,  but  if 
the  whole  is  heated  for  half  an  hour  on  the  water-bath  and  then  allowed 
to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  this  difficulty  is  overcome.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  water  and  crystallised  from  light  petroleum, 
when  colourless  prisms  are  obtained^  which  melt  at  134°  and  consist  of 
A^'tetrahydro-|7-toluic  acid  (compare  Perkin  and  Pickles,  Trans.,  1905, 
87,  646). 

0-1359  gavd  0*3408  CO,  and  01047  HjO.     C  =  68*4 ;  H  ^  8*5. 

CgHijOj  requires  C  -  68*6  ;  H  =•  8*6  per  cett. 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  3  I 
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The  aqueous  filtrate  from  this  acid  was  extracted  five  times  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residual  syrupy  mass 
distilled  in  steam  until  the  tetrahydro-;P'toluic  acid  which  it  contained 
had  heen  completely  removed.  The  residue  was  again  extracted  with 
ether  and  the  dried  ethereal  solution  evaporated,  when  a  thick  syrup 
remained  which  soon  solidified,  and,  after  crystallising  twice  from  a 
mixture  of  henzene  and  light  petroleum  and  three  times  from  water, 
the  new  hydroxy-acid  was  obtained  pure  in  the  form  of  pearly  plates. 

0-2078  gave  0-4632  CO,  and  01668  HjO.     C - 608 ;  H * 8-9. 
01664    „    0-3703  OOj    „    01336  H^O.     0^60-7  ;  H- 89. 
OgHj^Og  requires  0  =  608  ;  H  =  8*8  per  cent. 

a-Hydroxyhexahydro-^tduic  acid  melts  at  130 — 132*^  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  ether  or  alcohol,  but  sparingly  so  in  cold  water. 

The  silver  salt,  CgH^gOgAg,  is  obtained,  on  the  addition  of  silver 
nitrate  to  a  warm  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  as 
a  curdy  precipitate  which  soon  breaks  up  into  a  satiny,  crystalline 
mass.     For  analysis,  the  salt  was  dried  at  100°. 

0-4341  gave  0-1698  Ag.     Ag  =  40-7. 

CgHjgOgAg  requires  Ag  =  40-7  per  cent. 

The  slightly  alkaline  solution  ol  the  ammonium  salt  shows  the 
following  behaviour.  Barium  chloride  gives  a  white  precipitate  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  separates,  on  slowly  cooling,  in  beautif  ul 
colourless  needles;  calcium  chloride  also  gives  a  similar  precipitate 
which  crystallises  from  water,  but  it  is  much  more  soluble  than  the 
barium  salt.  Copper  sulphate  yields  a  very  pale  blue  precipitate  which 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  Itad  acetate  and  zinc  etdpkate  give 
white,  curdy,  insoluble  precipitates. 

^-Methylcjclohexanane, 

In  the  introduction  to  this  paper  it  is  stated  that  a-hydroseyhexsH 
hydro^'toluic  acid  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
formation  of  jt>-methyk^c^ohezanone.  Unfortunately^  eongiderable 
quantities  of  tetrafaydro-jtHtoluie  acid  are  always  produced  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  yidld  of  ketone  ia  therefore  nnsatisfaetory  and 
rarely  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  that  theoretically  possible. 

The  finely-powdered  hydroxy-acid  is  added  in  smafi  quantities  at 
a  time  to  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
kept  at  - 10°  by  means  of  ice  and  salt.  As  soon  as  the  whole  has 
been  added,  the  fiask  is  taken  from  the  freezing  mixture  and  shaken 
until  the  acid  has  been  completely  decomposed,  which  is  the  case  in 
about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes;  the  clear  brown  solution  is  then 
poured  into  ice  and  water  and  distilled  in  steam. 
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At  first  the  ketone  passes  over  with  the  condensed  watet*,  iifterw&rds 
the  tetrfthydro-j9-toltlie  acid  separates  in  the  condenser  aftd  distillate 
in  the  form  of  crystals.  The  distillate  is  saturated  with  isalt  and 
extracted  twice  with  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  repeatedly  washed 
with  sodium  carbonate^'*  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated, 
and  the  ketone  purified  by  repeated  distillation,  when,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  amount  of  a  condensation  product  of  boiling  point 
243 — 245°,  almost  the  whole  quantity  passes  over  at  170°  (773  mm.). 

01241  gave  0*3412  00^  and  01208  H,0.    0-74-8  ;  H  =  10-8. 
CyHijO  requires  C==  74-9  ;  H  =^  10  8  per  cent. 

^Methylcyclohexanone  has  a  pleasant  and  characteristic  odour  which 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  peppermint;  when  it  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  semicarbazide  hydrochloride  and  sodium  acetate,  combinii- 
tion  takes  place  at  once,  and  the  very  sparingly  soluble  semicarbazone 
separates  as  a  crystalline  powder.  This  was  collected,  crystallised 
from  much  alcohol,  and  the  glistening,  sandy  powder  analysed  with  the 
following  result : 

0*1114  gave  23*8  c.o.  of  nitrogen  at  14°  and  750  mm.     Ns25*0. 
CgHijONj  requires  N=»  24*8  per  cent. 

]^MethytcjcloIiexanone  semicarbazone  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  and  melts  at  about  198°  with  decomposition. 

^-Methylc^cZohexanone  had  been  previously  obtained  by  Sabatier 
and  Mailhe  {Campt.  rend.,  1905,  140,  350—352),  who  prepared  it  by 
reducing  p-cresol  with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  nickel  and  sub- 
sequent oxidation.  They  give  the  boiling  point  of  the  ketone  as  169*5° 
and  the  melting  point  of  the  semicarbazone  as  197°,  and  these  properties 
agree  almost  exactly  with  those  found  in  the  case  of  the  ^-methylc^c/o- 
hexanone  produced  by  the  method  described  above. 

Inaeltve  Tertiary  Menthol  and  Inactive  MenikeTis, 

In  carrying  out  the  synthesis  of  tertiary  menthol,  pure  />-methyl- 
c^ohexanone  (17  grams)  was  gradually  added  to  an  ethereal  solution 
of  magnesium  taopropyl  iodide  (containing  10  grams  of  magnesium), 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  rise  of  temperature  during  the  addition. 

After  remaining  for  three  hours,  the  product  was  decomposed  by 
water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  well 
with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated)  and  the  residual 
oil  twice  fractionated  uhder  reduced  pressure     In  this  way,  about 

*  When  the  sodinm  carbonate  extract  is  acidified,  the  tetrabydro-j^toluic  acid 
separatee  at  once  and,  after  recrystallising  jfrom  dilute  acetic  acid,  la  pure  and 
melts  at  184*. 
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8  grams  of  a  colourless  oil  were  obtained  which  contaiaed  no  unchanged 
p-methyl0^c2ohexanone,  distilled  at  97°  (25  mm.),  and  consisted  of 
pure  tertiary  menthol. 

01557  gave  04372  CO,  and  0-1769  HjO.     C-76-6  ;  H  =  12-6. 
017U    „     0-4803  CO,    „    01958  H,0.     0  =  76-5  ;  H=  12-7. 
OiqHjoO  requires  0  =»  76-9  ;  H  =  12*8  per  cent. 

Tertiary  menthol  is  a  syrup  which  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the 
pungent  and  pleasant  odour  of  peppermint  so  characteristic  of  ordinary 
menthol.  It  decomposes  on  distillation  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  but 
if  the  operation  is  very  rapidly  carried  out  a  considerable  quantity  passes 
over  at  207°,  and  yields  on  analysis  numbers  agreeing  approximately 
with  those  given  above.  Several  different  specimens  of  tertiary 
menthol  were  prepared  during  this  investi^tion,  and  many  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  it  in  a  crystalline  condition,  but  without  success. 
Since,  however,  ordinary  menthol  solidifies  so  readily  and  is  so  closely 
related  to  tertiary  menthol,  it  seems  likely  that  the  latter  will 
ultimately  also  be  found  to  crystallise.*  Tertiary  menthol  was  first 
prepared  by  Baeyer  {Ber,,  1893,  26,  2270),  who  obtained  it  from 
menthene  by  converting  it  first  into  menthyliodide,  and  then,  by  the 
action  of  silver  acetate,  into  tertiary  menthylacetate,  which  on  hydrolysis 
yielded  tertiary  menthol  (compare  p.  779).  Baeyer  describes  it  as  an  oil, 
boiling  at  97 — 101°  (20  mm.),  which  did  not  crystallise  even  when 
cooled  in  solid  carbonic  anhydride. 

The  synthetical  tertiary  menthol,  obtained  as  described  above,  was 
digested  with  twice  its  weight  of  powdered  potassium  hydrogen  sul- 
phate for  one  hour,  the  mass  was  then  warmed  with  water  until  the 
salt  had  dissolved,  and  the  whole  distilled  in  steam.  The  distillate 
was  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  calcium 
chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  distilled,  when  almost  the  whole 
quantity  passed  over  at  158 — 170°.  This  was  distilled  three  times 
over  sodium  and  the  portion  boiling  at  167 — 168°  analysed. 

01803  gave  05722  00,  and  0-2106  H,0.     0  =  86-6  ;  H-12-9. 
01621     „     0-5162  CO,    „    01904  H,0.     0 «» 86-8  ;  H- 13-1. 
OioHjg  requires  0  =  87-0 ;  H  =  13-0  per  cent 

In  order  to  prove  conclusively  that  this  hydrocaifbon  was  inaeiive 
menthene,  it  was  converted  into  the  characteristic  nUrasochlaride  in  the 
following  way. 

The  hydrocarbon  (2  c.c.)  was  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  (6  c.c.) 
and  acetic  acid  (1  c.c),  mixed  with  freshly-distilled  woamyl  nitrite 
(8  c.c),  and,  after  cooling  to  —5°,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
(7  C.C.)  was  added  drop  by  drop  from  a  burette,  the  whole  being  well 

*  Compare  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1100,  footnote. 
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sliaken  during  the  addition.  The  product  soon  began  to  deposit 
crystals,  and  after  one  hour  water  was  added,  the  semi-solid  mass 
collected  at  the  pump,  and  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until 
the  oily  impurity  had  been  completely  absorbed. 

The  colourless  residue  was  then   twice  crystallised  from   boiling 
alcohol,  in  which  this  nitrosochloride  is  rather  sparingly  soluble. 

0-2341  gave  01656  AgCl.     CI  =  17-6. 

CioHigONOl  requires  CI  =  17*4  per  cent. 

This  nitrosochloride  melted  sharply  at  128^,   which  is  exactly  the 
melting  point  of    inactive    menthene    nitrosochloride    (Urban    and 
Kremers,  Amer.  Chem,  •/.,  1894,  16,  395),  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  synthetical  hydrocarbon  is  inactive  menthene. 
The  Viotokia  Univbbsity  of  Manohbstkr. 


LXXXVIII. — Experiments  on  the  Synthesis  of  the 
Terpenes.  Part  VIII.  Synthesis  of  the  Optically 
Active  Modifications  of  A^-^Menthenol{8)  and 
^^'^^^'-p'Menthadiene. 

By  Fbancis  William  BLay  and  William  Heney  Pbrkin,  jun. 

The  terpenes  and  their  derivatives  which  have  so  far  been  obtained 
syntheticaUy  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  654 ;  1905,  87,  639,  655,  661,  1067, 
and  1083 ;  Proc,,  1905,  21,  255)  have  always  been  inactive,  and,  while 
engaged  in  further  researches  on  this  subject,  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  undertake  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 
object  of  synthesising  soi^e  optically  active  members  of  this  important 
group.  Our  first  intention  was  to  resolve  (^/-A*-tetrahydro-p-toluic 
acid, 

into  its  active  components  by  the  fractional  crystallisation  of  a  suitable 
salt  formed  by  combining  it  with  some  active  base  such  as  strychnine 
or  brucine.  The  next  step  would  be  to  treat  the  esters  of  the  d-  and 
^-acids  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide  in  ethereal  solution,  a  process 
which  should  lead  to  a  synthesis  of  the  d-  and  ^-modifications  of 
terpineol  and  limonene, 

*^®"^<ch~ch'^^*^^^«*^^  '"''^ 
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(compare  Trans.,  1904,  85,  663-7668).  Since,  however,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prepare  A^-tetrahydro-|>-toluic  acid  in  the  quantities 
required  for  a  research  of  this  kind,  ?and  it  moreover  appeared  to  us 
that  it  would  be  even  more  interesting  to  sjnthesise  the  optically 
active  modifications  of  some  terpene  which  had  pot  been  met  with  in 
Nature,  we  have,  in  the  meantime,  postponed  our  intention  of  pre- 
paring optically  active  terpineol  synthetically,  and  carried  out  instead 
the  following  series  of  experiments. 

Hexahydro-j[7-toluic  acid  was  prepared  in  quantity  from  j7-toluic 
acid  by  reduction  with  sodium  and  isoamylic  alcohol,  and  converted 
first  into  a-bromohezahydro-/^toluic  acid  and  then  into<i/-A^-tetrahydro- 
j9-toluic  acid, 

Me-CH<g5;:c^^>C-C0,H, 

by  a  process  which  has  already  been  described  (Perkin  and  Pickles, 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  643 — 645).  A  series  of  experiments  on  the 
behaviour  of  this  dZ-acid  towards  active  bases  showed  that,  when 
treated  with  brucine,  it  yields  a  salt,  IJBIA^  which  crystallises  well  and 
is  somewhat  less  soluble  than  the  salt  IJBdA. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  property,  and  after  many  fractional 
crystallisations,  we  were  ultimately  successful  i|i  separating  the  IJSIA 
salt  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  from  this  we  obtained  I'tetrahi/dro-]^ 
toluic  add,  the  rotation  of  which  was  found  to  be  [ajn—  100'8°. 

The  ester  of  this  acid  has  [a]D'-83*5°,  and  reacts  readily  with  an 
ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  with  formation  of  1-A^p- 
menthenol{S)y 

Me-CH<gg«;;2lf>C-CMe3-OH, 

a  colourless  syrup  which  distils  at  102°  (14  mm.)  and  has  a  rotation  of 
[a]D-67'3°.  When  this  Z-menthenol  wa»  digested  with  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate,  it  decomposed  in  the  usual  manner  with  elimination 
of  water  and  formation  of  the  corresponding  l-A'-^*'-p-m6n<Aa<ii07M, 

but  the  rotation  of  the  hydrocarbon  obtained  in  this  way  was  only 
[ajo  -  10*0°.  This  result,  taken  in  connection  with  the  high  rotation 
of  the  corresponding  c^-A^'^'^-j^-menthadiene  (  +  98*2°),  clearly  proves 
that  optical  inversion  must  have  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent 
during  the  heating  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  a  change  which 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of  c2-Umonene, 
which,  when  strongly  heated,  is  converted  into  dipentene. 

During  the  course  of  our  experiments  on  the  resolution  of  c2^-tetra- 
hydro-p-toluic  acid,  we  made  the  further  fortunate  discovery  that  the 
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comparative  solubilities  of  the  strychnine  salts  are  of  the  reverse  order 
to  those  observed  in  the  case  of  the  brucine  salts. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  dl-sucid  combines  with  brucine  and 
yields  a  salt,  IBIA,  which  is  less  soluble  than  the  salt  IBdA. 

In  the  case  of  stiychnine,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  salt  IJBdA 
which  is  the  more  sparingly  soluble.  The  difference  in  the  solubilities 
of  the  strychnine  salts  was,  moreover,  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  ultimate 
separation  of  the  salt  IBdA  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  from  this  salt  we 
obtained  pure  d-A^4etrahydrO''P'U>luic  acid. 

.  This  acid  has  [a]i>  + 101*1%  a  rotation  which  compares  very 
favourably  with  that  of  the  corresponding  ^acid,  for  which  the 
value  -  100 '8^  had  been  observed.  From  this  pure  c^acid,  ethi/l  d- 
^-Utrahydro-^tolvMe  was  now  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  and 
found  to  have  a  rotation  of  [a]i,  +  86'5%  a  number  slightly  higher 
than  that  which  had  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  ester  of 
the  ^acid  (-83-5°).  When  ethyl  (i-tetrahydro-/>-toluate  is  treated 
with  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  it  is  doubtless  converted,  in  the 
first  instance,  into  c2-A^-p-menthenol(8),  the  rotation  of  which, 
judging  from  that  observed  in  the  case  of  the  /-modification, 
should  be  about  [aJ^  +  BT^  Since,  however,  it  seemed  more  im- 
portant to  obtain  the  d-^^^^^-^-menihadiene  in  a  pure  condition,  and 
our  supply  of  material  was  limited,  we  decided  not  to  attempt  to  pre- 
pare the  c2-menthenol  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  preparation  of  the  hydrocarbon. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cf-hydrocarbon  from  the  c^menthenol 
lies  in  the  fact,  mentioned  above,  that  when  the  usual  procedure 
(digesting  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate)  is  adopted  optical 
inversion  takes  place.  It  was  therefore  obvious  that,  if  the  pure 
(i-hydrocarbon  was  to  be  obtained,  every  care  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  a  high  temperature  during  the  elimination  of  water. 
Fortunately,  during  the  course  of  other  researches  of  this  series 
(compare  Trans.,  1906,  87,  1100),  the  observation  had  been  made 
that  the  menthenols  are  converted  into  the  menthadienes  when  left 
in  contact  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  at 
the  ordinary  temperature. 

When  this  method  was  applied  in  the  present  instance  to  d-^^-p- 
menthenol(8),  the  result  was  most  successful,  since  an  almost 
quantitative  yield  of  d-A'-^*^-p-wen<^ac2w7W  was  obtained,  which  dis- 
tilled at  184°  and  had  [a]D  +  98-2°,  a  rotation  which  is  approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  c2-limonene  (-1-105°).* 

*  This  interesting  result  seems  to  indicate  that  magnesiam  methyl  iodide  may 
often  prove  to  be  a  valuable  agent  for  the  elimination  of  water,  especially  in  cases 
such  as  the  above,  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  operation  to  take  place  at  the 
grdinaiy  temperature. 
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EXPEBIMENTAL. 

I'^'^-TetrithydrO'^'toluie  Add. 

The  resolution  of  (£Z-tetraIiydro-;p-toluic  acid  may  be  accomplished, 
as  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  paper,  by  the  fractional  crystal- 
lisation of  the  brucine,  quinine,  or  strychnine  salts.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  first  mentioned,  the  more  sparingly  soluble  salts  are  the  salts  of 
the  ^acid ;  the  strychnine  salt  which  is  the  least  soluble  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  salt  of  the  <f-acid. 

I.  JSocperiments  with  Brucine. — ^When  equivalent  quantities  of  brucine 
and  (i^tetrahydro^-toluic  acid  are  separately  dissolved  in  pure  ethyl 
acetate  and  the  solutions  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand,  a  solid  cake  of 
brucine  tetrahydro-p-toluate  is  gradually  deposited,  and  in  this  the  salt 
of  the  Z-acid  predominates.  After  many  fractional  crystallisations,  this 
salt  may  ultimately  be  obtained  in  a  pure  condition. 

A  convenient  amount  of  acid  for  one  operation  is  20  grams, 
and  this  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  brucine  (70  grams) 
and  pure  ethyl  acetate  (500  c.c.)  until  solution  is  complete.  The 
liquid  is  then  set  aside  until  crystallisation  is  complete,  which  is 
usually  the  casein  two  to  three  days,  care  being  taken  that  the  solvent 
does  not  evaporate  during  the  crystallisation.  The  mother  liquor  is 
decanted  and  the  pale  y.ellow  crystals  washed  with  ethyl  acetate,  the 
crude  salt  is  then  systematically  recrystallised  from  the  same  solvent 
until  the  acid  has  a  constant  rotation.  As  the  separation  proceeds,  the 
salt  loses  its  original  sticky  nature,  and,  especially  duriug  the  later 
stages,  crystallisation,  which  at  first  is  always  slow,  takes  place 
rapidly.  Each  crop  of  crystals  was  tested  in  the  following  manner. 
About  one  gram  was  ground  to  a  fine  paste  with  water,  warmed  on  the 
water- bath  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  precipitated  base 
filtered  off.  The  acid  obtained  by  acidifying  the  filtrate  was  recrystal- 
lised from  dilute  acetic  acid  and  its  rotation  determined  in  ethyl 
acetate  solution  in  the  usual  manner.  This  rather  tedious  procedure 
had  to  be  adopted  because  measurements  of  the  brucine  salt  itself  were 
not  found  to  be  sufficiently  reliable. 

The  following  are  the  rotations  of  three  of  the  last  crystallisations, 
the  acid,  in  each  case,  being  dissolved  in  ethyl  acetate  (20  c.c.)  at  a 
temperature  of  17°  and  the  measurement  made  in  a  100  mm.  tube. 

Crop  17.     0-4004  gave  a  rotation  of  -  202°.    [aj^  -  100° 
Crop  18.     0-3844     „  „        „    -1.92°.      „     -99-9° 

Crop  20.     0-3961     „  „         „    -200°       „     -100-8° 

In  the  hope  of  shortening  the  process  of  separation,  experi- 
ments were  next   carried  out  on   the  fractional  crystallisation   of 
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the  brucine  salts  from  water,  instead  of  from  ethyl  acetate,  but, 
although  the  salts  separated  readily,  the  number  of  crystallisations 
necessary  before  the  ^-acid  was  obtained  pure  was  about  the  same  as 
when  ethyl  acetate  was  employed  as  the  solvent. 

Ultimately,  however,  by  employing  a  method  recommended  by  Pope 
and  Peachey  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  1066),  we  obtained  a  much  more  satis- 
factory result  and  were  able  to  prepare  the  Z-acid  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  our  subsequent  synthetical  experiments.  This  important  method 
of  separation  depends,  as  its  authors  state,  on  the  following  considera- 
tions. The  solubilities  of  the  salts  (IJSdA  and  IBIA)  of  a  Isevorotatory 
base  (IB)  with  a  deztro-  and  a  lievo-acid  (dA  and  I  A)  would  hardly  be 
expected  to  differ  considerably,  because  the  solubility  is  partly 
a  function  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  salts. 

If,  however,  the  salt  IBlA  is  the  less  soluble,  and  only. sufficient  of 
the  active  base  IB  necessary  for  the  formation  of  this  salt  is  added, 
the  balance  of  base  required  to  dissolve  the  acid  being  made  up  by 
adding  the  requisite  amount  of  an  optically  inactive  base,  such  as 
caustic  soda  or  ammonia,  which  forms  comparatively  soluble  salts  with 
the  acid,  it  would  be  expected  that  on  crystallisation  the  greater  part 
of  the  Isevo-acid  would  separate  as  the  sparingly  soluble  salt,  IBlA, 
whilst  the  mother  liquors  would  retain  the  very  soluble  sodium  or 
ammonium  salts  of  the  dextro-acid,  dA. 

In  applying  this  method,  (i^A*-tetrahydro-jt>-toluic  acid  (14  grams) 
was  exactly  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate  and  diluted  to  one 
litre  with  boiling  water,  a  boiling  conceutrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
brucine  (60  grams)  and  c^acid  (14  grams)  was  slowly  poured  in,  and 
the  liquid  boiled  until  practically  all  the  alcohol  had  been  removed. 
The  solution  was  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  when  a  mass  of  beautiful 
cUtgg^-shaped  crystals  rapidly  separated  and  were  collected  at  the 
pump  and  washed  with  a  little  water.  The  filtrate  and  washings  were 
concentrated  and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  being 
collected  and  again  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  and  brucine  exactly 
as  before.  The  brucine  salt  was  then  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
of  which  was  ground  to  an  exceedingly  fine  paste  with  water  and  then 
warmed  with  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  filtrate  from  the 
precipitated  base  was  heated  to  boiling  and  the  excess  of  alkali  exactly 
neutralised  by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  The 
second  half  of  the  brucine  salt,  dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity  of 
boiling  alcohol,  was  then  mixed  with  the  aqueous  sodium  salt  and  the 
liquid  allowed  to  stand  until  crystallisation  was  complete.  After  this 
operation  had  been  repeated  five  times,  the  brucine  salt  of  the  ^acid 
was  obtained  quite  pure  and  yielded  an  acid  with  a  rotation  of  [aj^ 
- 100-8°. 

The  acid  present  as  sodium  salt  in  the  mother  liquors  from  each 
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orjstalUsation  was  worked  up  sjstematioally  by  the  aame  process,  an4 
ultimatelj  ii^ore  than  25  per  oent.  of  the  original  dl-&cid  was  obtained 
in  the  form  of  the  pure  ^-acid. 

II.  Experiments  toUh  Quinine, — The  experiments  just  described  show 
that  when  the  liBvorotatorj  base  brucine  is  combined  with  cU-tetra- 
hjdro-i^toluic  acid,  the  more  sparingly  soluble  salt  formed  is  the  salt 
IBIA.  It  seemed  possible  that  quinine  (dB),  under  similar  oonditionSy 
might  yield  a  salt  with  the  c?-acid  which  was  less  soluble  than  the 
corresponding  salt  of  the  /-acid,  and  that,  in  this  way,  a  separation  of 
the  pure  c2-acid  might  prove  to  be  possible.  The  following  experiment 
showed,  however,  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  and  that  the  more 
sparingly  soluble  quinine  salt  is  the  salt  dBlA. 

Quinine  (19  grams)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  digested  with  14 
grams  of  impure  Iffivo-acid  ([a]p  -  9°)  until  solution  was  complete.  A 
further  14  grams  of  the  same  specimen  of  acid  (exactly  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  dissolved  in  the  minimum  amount  of  water)  was 
added,  when  a  precipitate  was  produced  which  was  dissolved  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol.  The  copious  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate which  separated  on  standing  was  collected  at  the  pump,  washed 
with  water,  and  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate,  with  the  result  that 
an  acid  was  obtained  which  had  a  rotation  of  [a]D-20*9°.  This 
process  was  not  continued  as  it  had  no  advantages  over  the  separation 
by  means  of  brucine.  In  our  subsequent  experiments  on  the  behaviour 
of  {2/-tetrahydro-/7-toluic  acid  towards  optically  active  bases  we  made 
the  observation  tliat  the  strychnine  salt  of  the  d-Acid  is  less  soluble 
than  that  of  the  /-acid,  and  this  led  to  a  process  of  separation  of  the 
pure  c^-acid  which  is  described  on  p.  845. 

/-A^-Tetrahydro-j9-toluic  acid  melts  at  133 — 134^,  or  at  exactly  the 
same  temperature  as  the  dl-SLcid,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
latter  is  a  racemic  modification  and  not  merely  a  mixture  of  the  d-  and 
^components.  An  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  /-acid  which  had  a 
rotation  of  [ajo  -  100'1°  gave  the  foUowipg  results : 

0-3050  gave  07700  OOg  and  0-2394  Hfi.    C  =  68-8  j  H  =  8-8. 
OgHi^Og  requires  0  -  68'6  ;  H  «=  8-8  per  cent. 

This  acid  separates  from  dilute  acetic  acid  in  slender,  prismatic 
needles  and  is  obtained  in  large,  transparent  prisms  when  its  solution 
in  ethyl  acetate  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. It  dissolves  freely  in  acetic  aoid>  ethyl  acetate,  or  light  petroleum, 
less  readily  in  chloroform,  and  is  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol. 

JSthyl  l-^^-Tetrahi/dro-f'ioliuUe. — In  the  preparation  of  this  ester  and 
also  of  the  corresponding  ester  of  the  (/-acid  (p.  847),  the  use  of 
hydrogen  chloride  was  avoided  and  every  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
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any  qptioal  inversion  by  keeping  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible. 
Z-Tetrahydro-/7-toluic  acid  (15  grams)  was  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol  (100  c.c.)  and  the  solution  cooled  quickly  under  the  tap  in  order 
that  the  acid  might  separate  in  as  finely  divided  a  state  as  possible.  A 
mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (10  c.c.)  and  alcohol  (20  o.c.) 
was  gradually  added,  any  rise  in  temperature  being  checked  by  immers- 
ing the  flask  in  cold  water.  The  mixture  was  then  set  aside  and  shaken 
from  time  to  time,  when,  after  five  days,  all  the  acid  was  found  to  have 
passed  into  solution  and  esterification  was  practically  complete.  The 
oily  ester,  which  separated  oa  the  addition  of  water,  was  extracted  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  well  with  water  and  dilute  sodium 
carbonate,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated.  The  residual 
oil  distilled  at  Ui""  (100  mm.)  and  had  [a]D-83'5''  in  a  100  mm. 
tube  at  18"". 

d'^^'TetrahydrO'^toluic  Acid. 

When  equivalent  quantities  of  strychnine  and  d^-tetrahydro-79-toluic 
acid  are  digested  in  ethyl  acetate  solution,  only  a  portion  of  the  acid 
combines  with  the  base,  and  the  crystalline  deposit  which  separates 
contains  an  excess  of  the  salt  of  the  d-acid. 

(fZ-Tetrahydro-ji^-toluic  acid  (14  grams)  and  finely-divided  strychnine 
(35  grams),  were  boiled  together  with  one  litre  of  ethyl  acetate  in  a 
reflux  apparatus  for  one  hour.  The  hot  solution  was  then  filtered  at 
the  pump  and  set  aside  for  two  or  three  days  and  until  crystallisation 
was  complete.  The  crystalline  mass,  which  consisted  of  large,  trans- 
parent, rhomboid  plates,  was  collected  at  the  pump,  washed  with 
ethyl  acetate,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  were  used  to  extract  the 
strychnine  and  salt  which  had  remained  undissolved  in  the  first  instance. 
By  repeating  this  operation  several  times,  a  considerable  additional 
quantity  of  the  sparingly  soluble  salt  was  obtained. 

The  crops  of  crystals  were  combined  and  recrystallised  twice  from 
ethyl  acetate,  a  little  chloroform  being  added  to  assist  solution. 

The  acid,  separated  in  the  usual  manner,  had  a  rotation  of 
[a]D  +  55'9^.  The  acetic  ester  mother  liquors  were  concentrated  and 
allowed  to  crystallise,  when  long  needles  separated,  which  were  found 
to  consist  of  the  free  IsBvo-acid  with  a  rotation  of  [a]p~d2^. 
Attempts  to  purify  the  crude  {f-salt  by  further  recrystallisation  did 
not  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  salt 
dissociates  *  in  solution,  and  this  method  of  purification  had  therefore 
to  be  abandoned. 

After  many  unsuccessful  experiments,  however,  we  were  ultimately 
able,  by  employing  a  slight  modification  of  the  method  of  Pope  and 

*  It  seems  remarkable  that  the  strychnine  salts  of  the  d-  and  2*tetrahydro-;7-tolnic 
vpids  should  dissociate  so  fuucU  more  Readily  ths^n  the  corresponding  brucine  salts. 
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Peachey  (compare  p.  843),  to  separate  the  strychnine  salt  of  the  d-add. 
in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  separation  could,  however,  not  be  carried  out  in  aqueous 
solution  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the  strychnine  salt  in  water,  and, 
as  the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  organic 
solvents,  the  method  of  half  neutralisation  with  sodium  carbonate 
could  not  be  employed.  When,  however,  the  dl-Sidd  and  strychnine^ 
in  the  proportion  of  two  molecules  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
were  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  ethyl  acetate,  dissociation  was 
largely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  excess  of  the  acid,  and  thus  a 
satisfactory  separation  became  possible. 

Strychnine  (35  grams),  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
chloroform  (1  vol.),  was  mixed  with  a  hot  solution  of  the  cU-tLod 
(28  giams)  in  acetic  ester  (4  vols.),  and  the  solvent  distilled  off  until 
minute  crystals  began  to  form.  After  standing  until  crystallisation 
was  complete,  the  salt  was  collected  at  the  pump  and  washed  once 
with  ethyl  acetate.  The  mother  liquors  were  then  treated  with  half 
the  previous  quantity  of  strychnine,  and  this  operation  repeated  until 
no  further  separation  of  the  crude  salt  of  the  (2-acid  took  place. 

The  various  crops  of  crystals  of  this  salt  were  combined,  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  converted  into  the  acid  by 
treatment  with  sodium  carbonate  in  the  usual  way ;  the  second  half 
and  the  free  acid  were  then  mixed  and  crystallised  from  chloroform 
and  acetic  ester  as  before.  After  repeating  this  sepai^tion  five  or  six 
times,  the  strychnine  salt  of  the  d-acid  was  obtained  pure. 

If  all  the  mother  liquors  are  carefully  collected  and  systematically 
treated  with  strychnine  in  the  way  just  described,  the  yield  of  this 
salt  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  brucine  salt  of  the  2-acid  obtained  as 
described  on  p.  844. 

Strychnine  d-^^-tetrahi/dro-^-toltuUe  crystallises  readily  from  acetic 
ester,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  in  colourless,  transparent, 
glistening  plates  frequently  half  a  centimetre  in  length. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  very  readily  in  chloroform, 
and  separates  from  the  latter  solvent  in  aggregates  of  large,  trans- 
parent, hexagonal  tablets.  This  salt  shows  a  marked  tendency  to 
dissociate,  especially  when  its  solutions  are  boiled  for  a  considerable 
time. 

d-^^-Tetrahi/dro-p-toluie  acid  was  readily  obtained  by  decomposing 
the^pure  strychnine  salt  with  sodium  carbonate  and  then  recrystal- 
lising  from  dilute  acetic  acid. 

0-2201  gave  05561  CO,  and  01757  HjO.     C-68-9 ;  H«8'9. 
CgHijO,  requires  0  =  68*6 ;  H  =  8*8  per  cent 

In  order  to  determine  the  rotation  as  accurately  as  possible,  two 
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different  specimens  of  the  acid  were  prepared  and  examined  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  the  result  that  the  values  [ajn  +101-1°  and 
+  100*9°  were  obtained  in  the  two  cases.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  rotation  of  this  <i-acid  compares  well  with  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing ^acid,  for  which  the  value  [ajn-  100"8°  was  obtained  (p.  842). 

The  other  physical  properties  of  the  e^-acid  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  ^-acid.  It  melts  at  133°  and  when  it  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  ^-acid  (m.  p.  133 — 134°)  the  mixture  melts  lower, 
namely,  at  about  129°.  This  seems  to  confirm  the  suggestion  (p.  844) 
that  the  original  dl-sidd  from  which  the  active  acids  had  been 
prepared  is  the  racemic  modification. 

JSihyl  d-£k^-Teir<ihydro-p'tolttate. — ^This  ester,  which  was  prepared  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  ester  of  the  ^acid 
(p.  844),  distilled  at  154°  (100  mm.)  and  had  [a]D  +86*5°,  a  value 
which  is  rather  higher  than  that  observed  in  the  case  of  the  ester  of 
the^acid  (-83-5°). 

\-A^'P'Afentkenol{S)  and  I'^^^^^-^Menthadiene. 

The  preparation  of  ^A'-p-menthenol  was  conducted  under  the 
following  conditions.  Magnesium  (7*5  grams)  was  covered  with  dry 
ether  (250  c.o.)  and  converted  into  magnesium  methyl  iodide  in  the 
.usual  manner.  The  solution  was  cooled  in  ice- water  and  gradually 
poured  into  ethyl  ^A^-tetrahydro-p-toluate  (16  grams)  diluted  with 
ether  (1 00  c.c),  any  rise  of  temperature  being  carefully  avoided.  After 
remaining  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  product  was  decomposed  by 
water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with 
a  little  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  to  remove  some  iodine,  and  evapor- 
ated. The  oil  was  then  freed  from  any  unchanged  ester  by  digesting 
for  half  an  hour  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  (5  grams  KOH),  again 
extracted  with  ether,  and,  after  washing  well  and  drying  over  calcium 
chloride,  the  ether  was  evaporated  and  the  residue  fractionated  under 
reduced  pressura 

01091  gave  0*3130  00,  and  01144  H,0.     0  =  78*3  j  H-ll*7. 
OjoHjgO  requires  0  ==  77*9  ;  H  =  1 1*7  per  cent. 

l-^^'^Menihenol{S)  distils  at  101^102°  (14  mm.)  and  was 
obtained  as  a  thick,  colourless  syrup  which  would  doubtless  have 
solidified  had  a  crystal  been  available  with  which  to  start  the  crystal- 
lisation.* 

It  has  a  penetrating  but  pleasant  odour  which  somewhat  resembles 

*  Unfortonately  the  whole  of  this  menthenol  had  been  used  up  in  preparing 
{.^sj(»L^mentluuliene  befiin  we  soceeeded  in  obtaining  (2/-A'-j^meothenol(S)  in  a 
crystaJline  form  (p.  S51). 
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that  of  terpineol,  and  its  other  properties  are  similar  to  those  6f 
c£;.A^-;?-menthenol(8),  which  had  previously  been  prepared  by  Ptokin 
and  Pickles  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  647;  compare  also  the  present  paper, 
p.  851). 

Its  rotation,  determined  in  bensene  solution  in  a  100  mib.  tube  at 
18°,  was  found  to  be  [aj^  -  67-3^ 

The  whole  of  the  ^menthenol  was  next  heated  to  bdiling  witfi  twibe 
its  weight  of  powdered  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  in  a  refltbc 
apparatus  heated  by  nleans  of  an  oil-bath.  The  product  was  then 
mixed  with  water,  distilled  in  steam,  the  distillate  extracted  with 
ether,  and,  after  drying  over  calcium  chloride,  the  ether  was  evaporated 
and  the  hydrocarbon  fractionated.  Althctet  the  whole  quantity  passed 
over  at  175 — 185°,  and  after  twice  distilling  over  sodium  an  oil  was 
obtained  which  boiled  constantly  at  182 — 183°  (748  mm.)  and  had 
an  odour  resembling  that  of  dipentene. 

0-2353  gave  07610  CO,  and  0-2497  H^O.    C«88-l ;  H«ll-8. 
CioHifl  requires  C  =  88-2 ;  H=  118  per  cent. 

When  tbis  hydrocarbon  (0  61 11  gram),  diluted  with  benzene 
(20  cc),  was  examined  at  18°,  it  was  found  to  have  a  rotation  of 
only  -0-31°,  or  [a]^  -100°.  Since,  however,  the  rotation  of  <i-A»-«<*- 
p-menthadiene  (see  below)  is  +98 '2°,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  observed 
for  the  above  menthadiene  from  ^A'-j9-menthenol(8)  is  much  too  low, 
and  that  optical  inversion  must  have  taken  place  to  a  considerable 
extent  during  the  preparation  under  the  conditions  described  above. 

ConvwHon  of  Ethyl  d'/i^'Teirahydro-^toluaie  into  d-A*^*^*-p- 
Menthadiene* 

It  has  just  been  shown  that  boiling  with  potassium  hydrc^n 
sulphate  had  the  effect  of  partially  inverting  f-A''^^^-jD-menthadiene, 
and  since  it  seemed  probable  that  the  high  temperature  employed  had 
contributed  largely  td  this  result,  we  were  careful  to  avoid  this  in  the 
present  case  by  using  as  the  dehydrating  agent  an  excess  of  magnesium 
methyl  iodide  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  prepared  from  magnesium 
(9  grams),  was  gradually  poured  into  ethyl  cf-A^-ietrahydro-/>-toluate 
(21  grams),  and,  after  remaining  for  a  couple  of  days,  the  product  was 
decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  add  in  the  usual  manher.  After 
removing  any  traces  of  unchanged  ester  which  might  be  pro^nt  by 
hydrolysis  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash,  the  oil  was  extracted  &nd 
distilled  under  reduced  pressure,  when  most  of  it  passed  cvet  at  80° 
(15  mm.).  There  was,  however,  a  higher  fraction  which  without 
doubt  consisted  of  cf-A'-p-menthenol(8),  but  the  quantity  was  small 
and  it  was  not  further  examined. 
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The  oil  of  lower  boiling  point  was  distilled  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
and  the  fraction  178 — 187^  digested  twice  with  sodium  and  again 
distilled, 

0-1978  gave  0-6343  COj  and  0-2110  H,0.     C-87-9 ;  H-11-9. 
CjoHij  requires  C  =  88-2  ;  H  - 1 1-8  per  cent. 

d-^^^^^'P'Menthadiene  boils  at  184°  (756  mm.)  and  has  an  odour 
closely  resembling  that  of  (2-limonene.  When  examined  in  benzene 
solution  at  18°  in  a  100  mm.  tube,  it  had  a  rotation  of  [a]^,  +98*2°. 

DensUiea,  Magnetie  EotcUionSy  ctmd  Refractive  Powera  of  d-A*^**-p- 
Menthadimey  Ethi/l  dl-^^- TeCraltydro-p-toltuUe,  dl- ^^'^AferUhenol{S)j 
d\'X^^^^-]^-Menthadiene,  Terpineol,  and  Dipentene, 

In  the  present  communication,  as  well  as  during  the  course  of  some 
of  the  other  researches  of  this  series,  terpenes  and  their  derivatives 
have  been  described  which,  so  far,  have  not  been  met  with  in  Nature. 
Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong  and  others  interested  in  this  matter  were  good 
enough  to  suggest  to  us  that  valuable  results  might  be  expected  if  it 
were  found  possible  to  prepare  some  of  these  new  substances  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  their  physical  properties  being  carefully 
examined. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  prepared  a  very  pure  specimen  of  d-A***^*^-/?- 
menthadiene  and  sent  it  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin,  sen;,  for  examination, 
but  as  the  results  obtained  were  found  to  be  quite  abnormal  it  was 
thought  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  prepare  very  pure 
specimens  of  the  other  substanees  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  section 
and  examine  them.  The  determination  of  the  whole  of  the  physical 
constants  which  are  given  below  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin, 
sen.,  and  this  laborious  investigation  has  added  greatly  to  the  value  off 
the  present  research. 

d'^-^-^^^'^-Mentiiadiene. 

This  hydrocarbon  was  prepared  by  the  process  described  on  p.  848, 
and  the  analysis  there  given  was  carried  out  with  the  specimen  used 
in  the  determination  of  the  following  physical  constants. 

Density:  (£474°  «  0-87 12  ;  cil  5715° -0-8634;  rf25°/25°  -  0-8574* 

Magnetie  rotation  : 

L  Sp.  rot.  Mo\.  rot 

13-6°  1-4941  13-061 

Refratctire  power  : 

e-12  7°;  il2-7°/4°- 0-86483. 
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/*.                               d  d   ^ 

a 1-49434  0-57161  77-739 

P    1-50913  0-58871  80064 

y 1-51849  0-69953  81-536 

Dispersion  y  -  o  =:  3-797. 

The  specimen  of  this  hydrocarbon  employed  in  the  following  deter- 
minations was  prepared  from  crystalline  c^-A'-|7-mentbenol(8}  (see 
p.  851)  by  digesting  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate.  It  was 
twice  distilled  over  sodium  and  boiled  constantly  at  184 — 185^. 

Density:  cil0710°- 08425  ;  cil  5716°  =  0-8390 ;  d20720°=:  0-83679. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

16-2°  1-4356  12-939 

Refractive  power : 

^=17-2°;  dl7-274° «  0-83669. 

M.  d  d^ 

a 1-46945       0-56114  76316 

P    1-48113       0-67510  78-213 

y 1-48824       0-58360  79-369 

Dispersion  y  -  o  =  3-054. 

Dipeniens. 

This  hydrocarbon  was  prepared  from  terpineol  (from  Schimmel)  and 
distilled  twice  over  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  It 
boiled  constantly  at  180—181°. 

Density:  <i474°- 0*8627;  cil 5715° « 0-8548;  rf26°/25° - 0-8486. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

t,  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

15-7°  1-2796  11-315 

Refractive  power : 

<=.14-4°;  cZ14-4°/4°  =  0-85457. 

/ju  d  d  ^ 

a 1-47506  0-55590  75-602 

P 1-48629  0-56905  77391 

y 1-49367  0-57768  78*664 

Dispersion  y-ae2-962. 
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Terpineol. 

The  specimen  examined  was  prepared  by  distilling  terpineol  (from 
Schimmel)  under  reduced  pressure.  It  melted  at  35^  and  boiled  at 
120—122°  (26  mm.). 

Density:  (surf used)  dl 0710°  =  0-9448 ;<i  16°/ 16°  =  0-94 15 ;  (^25726°- 
0-9356. 

(Fused)  rf40°/40°- 0-9282;  (i45°/45°  =  0*9256. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

t,  Sp.  rot.  Mo],  rot. 

16°  M923  10-841 

60-6  11676  10-823 

Refractive  power  :  (a)  surfused. 

<  =  18-4°;  rfl8-4°/4°- 0-93831. 

II.                                 d  d 

a 1-48064  0-51224  78-885 

P    1-49028  0-62251  80-466 

y 1-49627  0-52890  81-450 

Dispersion  y  —  a  —  2  •666. 

{h)  Fused. 
t  =  43-75°;  (/43-75°/4°- 0-91770. 

II.                                 d  d  ^ 

a 1-47018  0-61234  78900 

P    1-47966  0-52267  80-491 

y 1-48627  0-52879  81-433 

Dispersion  y  --  a  =  2-533. 

A\'^^'i^'Me7Uhenol{%). 

This  substance  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  magnesium  methyl 
iodide  on  ethyl  (2/A^-tetrahydro-p-toluate.  When  first  obtained  (Perkin 
and  Pickles,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  660),  it  was  described  as  a  syrup, 
but  the  specimen  prepared  on  the  present  occasion  solidified  during 
the  winter  months  to  a  hard,  crystalline  mass  which  closely  resembled 
terpineol  in  appearance.*  It  melted  at  38 — 40°  and  distilled  at 
102°  (14  mm.). 

*  Attention  has  already  been  directed  (Trans.,  Id05,  87,  HOC,  footnote)  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  the  viscid  menthenols  in  a  crystalline  condition. 
This  was  well  instanced  in  the  case  of   the  pure  specimens  of   terpineol  and 
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Density:  (surfused) (fl0710°  =  0-9261 ;  cil57l5°  =  0-9217;<i25725*»=» 
0-9158;  (fused)  c£40°/40°  =  0-9080;  446745^ -0-9056. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

L  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

16-4°  1-2002  11-150 

50-5  11 700  11-085 

Refractive  power  :  (a)  surfused. 

<«16-3°;  (fl6-374°  =  0-9200. 

M-                                d  d  ^ 

a 1-47645       0-61679  79-586 

P    1-48522       0-52741  81-221 

y 1-49105       0-63376  82-197 

Dispersion  y  -  o  =  2*612. 

(b)  Fused. 
«  =  43-4^  cf43-474°- 0-90131. 

M-  d  d   ^ 

a 1-46341       0-61416  79179 

p    1-47329       0-52511  80-867 

y 1-47897       0-53142  81-838 

Dispersion  y  ~  a  =»  2-869. 

Ethyl  d\-£^^'Tetrahj/dr(h'P'tolu€Ue. 

This  ester  was  prepared  from  pure  c2/-A^-tetrahjdro-j9-toluic  acid  by 
means  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  distilled  at  162 — 163^  under 
100  mm.  pressure. 

Density:  <i474°- 0  9877;  dl5715°-0-9792;  d25725°  =  0*9726. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

L  Sp.  rot  Mol.  rot 

16-3°  11576  11043 

Refractive  power : 

<  =  15-3°;  415-374° -0  97813. 

M-  d  d  '^ 

a 1-46639  0-47580  79-936 

/3  1-47604  0-48668  81*762 

y 1-48259  0-49338  82887 

(2/-A>-j?-menthenol(8)  described  in  the  present  commtmication.  During  the  in- 
vestigation of  their  physical  properties,  the  specimens  were  fused  and  subsequently 
sent  by  post,  in  cold  weather,  from  Sudbury  to  Manchester  withont  again  solidifying. 
They  remained  in  this  condition  for  several  days,  and  it  was  not  until  a  crystal  qf 
each  had  been  introduced  that  crystallisation  took  place. 
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In  discussing  the  above  results  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  effect  which  slight  differences  in  constitution  have  on 
the  densities  of  the  substances  examined.  In  the  case  of  terpineol 
(^^-^mefUhenolrS)  and  (i/-A^-j9-menthenol(8), 

Me-CH<^^;J^>C-CMej-OH, 

we  have  the  following  numbers  for  comparison : 

Terpineol cil5715°  =  09415  1      Difference. 

c«;-AVMenthenol(8) (il5715°=.0-9217  J        +0-0198 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  change  of  the  double-linking  from 
the  A^-  to  the  A^-position  has,  in  the  case  of  these  substances,  only 
brought  about  a  slight  difference  in  the  density. 

Turning  next  to  the  hydrocarbons,  dipentene  {dl'^^'^^^^'^-menthadieTie) 
and  e2^-A^^^^-/>-menthadiene, 

we  obtain  the  following  comparison : 

Dipentene    <fl5715°  =  08548  1      Difference. 

cW.A»-«»>Menthadiene dl5715°  =  0-8390  J        +0*0158 

Here  again  the  change  of  density,  due  to  the  alteration  of  the 
position  of  the  double  linking  in  the  ring,  is  very  small,  a  fact  which 
is  interesting  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  great  difference 
observed  in  the  magnetic  rotation  values  of  these  two  hydrocarbons. 
The  difference  in  density  is,  in  fact,  less  than  that  between  the  dl-  and 
(^-modifications  of  A^^^^-^menthadiene  : 

c2/- A»-8<»>-/>.Menthadiene c?l  5715°  =  0*8390  1      Difference. 

d-    „      „  „  c^l5715°  =  0-8634  J        -0*0244 

When  these  last  figures  are  compared  with  the  corresponding  values 
in  the  limonene  series : 

Dipentene  cil57l5°  =  08548  1      Difference. 

c^-Limonene*  dl5715°  =  0*8498  J         +0-005 

it  is  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  externally  com-^ 

pensated  and  dextro-modifications  is  not  only  considerably  larger  in 

the  former   than  in  the  latter,  but  also  that  in  the  first   pair   the 

d-modification  has  the  higher  density,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  ia 

the  limonene  series. 

♦  Trans.,  1902,  81,  315. 
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Taking  next  into  consideration  the  magnetic  rotation  values  of  the 
menthenolsy  the  following  numbers  are  available  for  comparison  : 

Terpineol  10*8411      Difference. 

d^.AVMenthenol(8)   11-150  J  -0309 

In  other  words,  the  change  of  the  double  linking  from  the  A^-  to  the 
A'-position  has  had  a  distinct  but  relatively  small  influence  on  the 
magnetic  rotation  of  these  substances.  It  is  in  the  magnetic  rotations 
of  the  hydrocarbons  derived  from  these  menthenols  that  the  most 
striking  differences  are  to  be  observed.  This  was  first  noticed  during 
a  comparison  of  the  values  obtained  for  the  magnetic  rotations  of 
(^^«-8<W-p.inenthadiene  and  cMimonene  (ci-A^'^**-p-menthadiene)  : 

cf. A8-8<»»-;?-Menthadiene 1 2939  )      Difference. 

ti-Limonene* 11246  J         +1*693 

This  great  difference  between  the  values  of  two  hydrocarbons  so 
closely  related  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  observations  which  has 
been  made  during  the  investigation  of  the  magnetic  rotations  of 
organic  substances.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  this  difference  was 
not  due  to  some  experimental  error,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prepare  pure  specimens  of  dipentene  and  c^A^'^*^-p-menthadiene  and 
examine  their  rotations  and  also  to  investigate  the  physical  constants 
of  ethyl  G^/A^-tetrahydro-p-toluate,  from  which  the  latter  hydrocarbon 
is  derived.  The  values  found  for  the  inactive  hydrocarbons  are  the 
following : 

(iZ.A^8(»Lj^Menthadiene 12939  )      Difference. 

Dipentenet   11-315/        +1-624 

This  comparison  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  rotations  of 
the  inactive  hydrocarbons  is  again  abnormal  and  practically  the  same 
as  that  observed  in  the  case  of  the  active  modiflcations.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  this  remarkable  difference  [which  is  larger 
than  would  be  required  for  the  introduction  of  two  additional  double 

*  The  magnetic  rotation  of  /-limonene  is  11  162  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  316). 

t  It  may  be  readily  shown  that  the  rotation  of  dipentene  is  normal,  that  is  tosay^ 
that  the  value  actually  observed  agrees  with  that  which  would  be  expected  as  the 
magnetic  rotation  of  a  tetrahydrocymene.  The  difference  between  the  rotation  of 
benzene  (11*284)  and  hexahydrobenzene  (6*664)  is  6*620,  a  number  which  maybe 
taken  as  generally  representing  the  effect  produced  when  a  benzene  hydrocarbon  is 
converted  into  its  hexahydro-derivative. 

The  magnetic  rotation  of  hexahydrocymene,  deduced  from  that  of  cymentf 
(16*255)  by  subtracting  the  value  6*620,  is  therefore  9*636. 

If  to  this  be  added  the  effect  of  iutroducing  two  double  liukings  (2  x  0720  ;  com- 
pare Trans.,  1902,  81,  300),  tlic  calculated  rotation  of  a  tetrahydrocymene  will  be 
approximately  11*075,  a  number  which  agrees  well  with  that  actually  found  in  thtf 
case  of  dipentene  (11*246). 
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linkings  (2  x  0'720)  into  the  molecule]  is  not  due  to  experimental  error, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  explanation  can  be  offered  to 
account  for  a  difference  of  this  magnitude  1  It  was  pointed  out  on 
p.  853  that,  except  in  respect  of  the  position  of  the  double  linking  in 
the  ring,  the  hydrocarbons  A*-^'*-;>-menthadiene  and  dipentene  are 
exactly  similarly  constituted,  therefore  any  variation  in  properties  can 
only  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  position  of  this  double  linking. 
Previous  researches  have,  however,  shown  that  the  mere  alteration  of 
the  position  of  a  double  linking  does  not  bring  about  any  great  change 
in  magnetic  rotation. 

This  fact  is  well  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  values  of 
<i^A'-^-menthenol(8)  and  terpineol  (see  p.  854),  the  difference  being 
only  0*309.  But  this  small  difference  is  due  to  precisely  the  same 
change  in  the  position  of  the  double  linking  as  the  great  difference 
(r624)  between  the  values  of  A*  *^-j9-menthadiene  and  dipentene. 
Since,  then,  mere  change  of  the  position  of  the  double  linking  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  remarkable  alteration  in  magnetic  rotation, 
the  reason  most,  apparently,  be  sought  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
double  linkings. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (Perkin,  Pickles,  and  Tattersall, 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  641  ;  compare  also  1077  and  1101)  that  dipentene 
and  A*-^*'*-jE>-menthadiene, 

^-C<?i;:?I:>CH-«<e'  -^  Me.CH<ggj:J|>C.C<^«. 

while  very  similar  in  most  of  their  properties,  exhibit  a  remarkable 
difference  in  their  behaviour  towards  bromine,  hydrogen  bromide,  and 
hydrogen  chloride. 

Dipentene,  as  is  well  known,  combines  with  two  molecules  of 
bromine  or  of  hydrogen  bromide  or  chloride  to  yield  the  derivatives 
CjoHi^Br^,  CioHie2HBr,  or  OioHi62HCl.  A^  ^^'^-Menthadiene,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  capable  of  combining  with  one  molecule  of  bromine, 
hydrogen  bromide,  &c.,  and  when  the  compounds  OjoHi^Brj  and 
Cj^HigHBr  have  been  produced  the  additive  capacity  of  the  hydro- 
carbon is  exhausted.  This  striking  difference  in  behaviour  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  formula  of  A'  8(9).^ijaenthadiene  has  two 
double  linkings  in  the  position  -CIC'C.'O,  whilst  the  formula  of 
dipentene  does  not  contain  this  grouping.  It  is  well  known  that 
substances  containing  the  above  conjugated  system  of  double  linkings 
have  unusual  properties  and  are  only  capable  of  uniting  with  one 
molecule  of  bromine  (or  HBr  or  HCl)  to  form  derivatives  in  which  this 
grouping  becomes  -CBr-CIO'CBr-.  It  seems  clear  that  the  remark- 
ably high  value  for  the  magnetic  rotation  of  A^'^^^-^menthadiene  must 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  this  grouping.     Future  investiga- 
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tioD  will  probably  show  that  other  terpenes  of  similar  constitution 
will  yield  magnetic  rotations  higher  by  about  1*63  than  those  of 
hydrocarbons  which,  whilst  in  other  respects  similarly  constituted,  do 
not  contain  this  conjugated  grouping. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  no  correspondingly  great  difference  should 
have  been  observed  between  the  permanent  rotations  of  <i-A^-**^-p-menth- 
adiene  and  (£-limonene,  and  that  the  values  actually  observed  should  be 
BO  nearly  the  same.  Again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  com- 
parison of  the  refractive  powers  of  the  (^^hydrocarbons  : 

dl-A^'^^'p-'MLeniheudiene    76-315)      Difference. 

Dipentene 75*602  )         +0-713 

exhibits  only  a  very  small  and  not  unusual  difference,  which  cannot, 
of  course,  be  compared  with  that  observed  in  the  case  of  the  magnetic 
rotations. 

For  reasons  stated  on  p.  849,  the  physical  constants  of  ethyl 
A^-tetrahydro-p-toluate  were  included  in  this  investigation. 

The  numbers  obtained  (p.  852}  are  quite  normal  and  do  not  call  for 
special  comment. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  a  grant  which  has  defrayed  much  of  the  expense  of  this 
investigation. 

The  Schunck  Laboratory, 

The  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 


LXXXIX. — The  Constituti(yn  of  the  Hydroxides  and 
Cyanides  obtained  from  Acridiney  Methylacridine^ 
and  Phenanthridine  Methiodides, 

By  Charles  Kenneth  Tinkleb,  B.Sc. 

In  several  cases  it  has  been  shown  that  when  the  methiodides  of  quinol- 
ine  and  woquinoline  compounds  are  treated  with  a  soluble  base  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  following  change  occurs  : 

^CHIXCHgl  ~->  -CHINCHgOH  ~>  -CH(OH)-NCK,, 
and  in  the  case  of  acridine  compounds, 
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R'4^R'  ^  R'4^R'  _^  R'<^^«2^R'. 


cO  CH^JH  *^^ 


8 


the  ammonium  base  first  produced  being  converted  into  an  isomeric 
carbinol  (Decker,  J.  pr.  Chem,,  1893,  47,  222 ;  Hantzsch,  Ber,,  1899, 
32,  3109;  Dobbie,  Lauder,  and  Tinkler,  Trana,  1903,  83,  598,  and 
Dobbie  and  Tinkler,  Trans.,  1904,  86,  1005,  and  1905,  87,  269).  The 
evidence  adduced  from  the  ultra-violet  absorption  spectra  in  support  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  possible  formulae  for  these  hydroxides  is 
obtained  by  comparing  the  spectra  of  the  hydroxide  under  different  con- 
ditions with  those  of  its  various  derivatives  whose  constitution  is  known 
with  certainty. 

By  treating  the  solution  of  the  methiodides  with  silver  oxide  instead 
of  with  a  soluble  base,  the  ammonium  form  of  the  hydroxide  is,  in  some 
cases,  obtained  in  the  solution  (Hantzsch,  loc.  cit,,  Dobbie,  Lauder,  and 
Tinkler,  and  Dobbie  and  Tinkler,  loc.  cit.),  and  by  the  action  of 
water  on  some  of  the  precipitated  carbinols  a  solution  is  obtained  which 
contains  the  substance  in  the  ammonium  form,  whilst  in  alcohol  the 
solution  contains  a  mixture  of  the  two  forms  (Dobbie,  Lauder,  and 
Tinkler,  and  Dobbie  and  Tinkler,  loc.  ciL).  On  the  addition  of  a 
soluble  base  to  the  aqueous  solutions,  the  substances  are  reconverted 
into  the  carbinol  form,  and  since  this  change  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  hydroxyl  ions  in  the  solution  of  the  base,  which  causes  a 
diminution  of  the  dissociation  of  the  ammonium  form  and  reconversion 
to  the  carbinol  form,  a  method  for  comparing  the  strengths  of  the 
bases  has  been  founded  on  this  change  (Dobbie,  Lauder,  and  Tinkler, 
Trans.,  1904,  86, 121). 

By  treating  the  methiodides  with  potassium  cyanide,  substances  are 
produced  in  some  cases  which  are  constituted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
hydro-compounds  and  carbinols  (Hantzsch,  Ber.y  1899,  32,  3126 ; 
Dobbie,  Lauder,  and  Tinkler,  and  Dobbie  and  Tinkler,  loc.  cU.). 

It  was  on  account  of  the  remarkable  results  obtained  by  a  study  of 
the  absorption  spectra  of  cotarnine  and  its  derivatives  that  the  investi- 
gation of  similar  cases  of  isomerism  was  undertaken  by  this  method. 
In  the  present  paper,  an  account  is  given  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  action  of  (i)  alkalis,  (ii)  potassium  cyanide,  on  acridine,  methyl- 
acridine,  and  phenanthridine  methiodides. 

The  Hydroxidei. 

(a)  Acridine  combines  with  methyl  iodide  when  heated  with  this 
reagent  in  a  sealed  tube.  The  substance  obtained  is  dark  red,  and 
dissolves  in  water,  producing  a  yellow  solution   showing  a  greeA 
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fluorescence.  By  the  addition  of  caustic  soda  to  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  colour  disappears,  and  a  white  precipitate  is  slowly  formed.  If, 
however,  alcohol  be  present,  no  precipitation  takes  place,  but  a  colour- 
less solution  is  obtained  (Decker,  loc.  cil.).  The  spectra  of  the  solution 
of  the  methiodide  before  and  after  the  addition  of  caustic  soda  are 
quite  distinct  :  for  whilst  those  of  the  methiodide  agree  closely  with 
those  of  acridine  hydrochloride,  the  spectra  of  the  aqueous-alcoholic 
solution  of  the  methiodide  to  which  caustic  soda  has  been  added  agree 
very  closely  with  those  of  hydroacridine,  a  substance  to  which  is 
assigned  the  formula 


(curves  I  and  II). 
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I.  Acridine  methiodide. 
II.  „  „         +Na0H. 

The  curve  of  hydroacridine  is  practically  identical  with  II. 

This  agreement  can  only  be  explained  by  adopting  the  carbinol 
formula  for  the  hydroxide,  as  suggested  by  Decker,  a  change  from  the 
ammonium  base  to  the  carbiuol  form  taking  place  as  follows : 

/\  /\ 

CHg    I  CHg    OH 

W<25p>C.H, 
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On  removing  the  iodine  from  the  methiodide  by  means  of  silver 
oxide,  an  exactly  similar  result  is  obtained.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  phenylacridine,  the  ammonium  hydroxide  appears  to  be  very 
readily  converted  into  the  carbinol  form. 

(6)  Methylacridine  gives  results  exactly  silnilar  to  those  obtained 
.with  acridine  and  pbenylacridine.  The  addition  of  caustic  soda  to 
the  aqueous-alcoholic  solution  of  the  methiodide  causes  a  complete 
change  in  the  spectra,  such  as  would  be  expected  from  the  conversion 
of  the  aihmonium  form  of  the  hydroxide  to  the  carbinol  fonui  .as 
follows : 


O.H.<S« 


""•'-o.H.  ^■c^.<f^<f^c.u! 


OH,    OH 


(e)  Phenanthridine,  which  is  isomeric  with  acridine,  is  prepared  by 
passing  the  vapour  of  benzylidene  aniline  through  an  iron  tube  filled 
with  pumice  and  heated  to  bright  redness.     It  is  regarded  as  having 

the  constitution  X^pr^.il    •     It;  yields  a  methiodide  when  heated  with 

methyl  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  on  treating  this  compound,  which 
is  deep  yellow,  with  caustic  soda,  a  colourless  hydroxide  is  obtained 
(Pictet  and  Ankersmit,  Annaleny  1891,  266,  138).  The  absorption 
spectra  of  the  colourless  hydroxide  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the 

colourless  hydro-compound,  X^tt*  tIjtt*>  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 

phenanthridine  (Pictet  and  Ankersmit,  loc,  cit.)^  whilst  those  of  the 
methiodide  are  quite  ^distinct  from  and  agree  closely  with  the 
spectra  of  phenanthridine  hydrochloride.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
cluded that  in  this  case  also  a  change  in  the  linking  occurs  under  the 
influence  of  the  alkali,  with  production  of  a  carbinol  (curves  III 
and  IV) : 

aH,.CH  aH,-9H(0H) 

C,H,-N(CH,)(OH)       "^      (t^^H.-N-CHg    ' 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  this  is  obtained  from  a  study  of  tlie 
compound  produced  from  the  methiodide  by  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanide. 

On  removing  the  iodine  from  the  methiodide  by  means  of  silver 
oxide,  the  ammonium  form  is  also  converted  into  the  carbinol  form  as 
in  the  case  of  the  acridine  compounds. 
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TJiA  Cyanides. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Hantzsch  that  on  treating  the  salts  of 
cotarnine  and  phenjlmethylacridine,  which  are  strongly-coloured  sub- 
stances, with  potassium  cyanide,  colourless  substances  are  obtained,, 
which  are  regarded  as  jMeuctocyanides  (^er.,  1899,  32,  3126)  : 

C.H.04^g™.-<".KCN.0,H.0.<S«<^W  .  KOI. 


CH3   I 


CH. 


The  substances  are  represented  as  being  constituted  similarly  to  the 
carbinols  and  hydro- compounds  previously  described. 

Scale  of  Oscillation-frequencies. 
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III.  FhenarUhridine  methiodide, 

IV.  „  „  +NaOH. 

The  curve  of  hydrophenanthridine  is  practically  identical  with  IV. 

Chemical  evidence  in  support  of  this  structure  for  these  substances 
was  obtained  by  Freund  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  380),  who  prepared  a 
methiodide  from  the  cotarnine  compound,  a  result  most  readily 
explained  by  regarding  the  latter  as  possessing  a  similar  constitution  to 
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hydrocotarnine.  A  study  of  the  absorption  spectra  also  affords  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  The  results  obtained  with  the  cyanogen  com- 
pounds of  cotarnine  and  hydrastinine  have  already  been  published 
(Dobbie,  Lauder,  and  Tinkler,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  595,  and  Dobbie  and 
Tinkler,  Trans.,  1904^86,  1005). 

The  cyanide  obtained  from  phenylacridine  methiodide,  described 
by  Hantzsch  {Ber.,  1899,  32,  3126),  has  been  prepared,  and  its 
absorption  spectra  examined.  It  is  found  that  this  substance  in 
ethereal  or  chloroform  solution  gives  spectra  almost  identical  with 
those  of  hydrophenylacridine  and  phenylmethylacridol  (curve  V, 
Trans.|   1905,  87,   270),  thus  yielding   evidence   in   support  of   the 

constitution    CgHi<^^^g^^^^^>CgHi  for  this  substance.     Solutions 

of  the  substance  in  ether  and  chloroform  are  colourless,  but  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  yellow,  and  gives  spectra  which  differ  from  those 
of  the  colourless  solutions.  The  spectra  shown  by  the  alcoholic 
solution  are  those  of  a  mixture  of  the  hydro-compound  with  the  true 
salts.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  in  the  case  of  hydrastinine 
(Dobbie  and  Tinkler,  loc-  cit.).  It  is  possible  that  by  solution  in 
alcohol  some  of  the  cyanide  is  changed  into  a  true  salt, 


OaH.<gi^!5:b>c,H,, 


OH3  CN 

or  that  some  of  the  substance  is  converted  into  an  alcoholate,  which 
assumes  the  ammonium  form.  The  amount  of  the  ammonium  com- 
pound formed  can  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  spectra  of  the 
alcoholic  solution  with  those  of  the  hydro-compound  and  a  true  salt, 
mixed  in  known  proportions,  as  in  the  case  of  cotarnine  (Dobbie, 
Lauder,  and  Tinkler,  loc,  cU.).  On  the  addition  of  potassium  cyanide 
to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  substance,  the  colour  disappears, 
and  the  spectra  agree  with  those  of  the  ethereal  and  chloroform 
solutions. 

In  the  case  of  acridine  and  methylacridine,  the  corresponding 
pseudocy&Tiides  have  not  been  isolated.  On  the  addition  of  potassium 
cyanide  to  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  methiodides,  the  colour 
disappears,  and  the  spectra  given  by  the  solutions  are  those  of  mixtures 
of  the  carbinol  and  ammonium  forms. 

A  pseudocyantJtf  has  been  prepared  in  the  case  of  pheuanthridine 
by  the  following  method.  A  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  was 
added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  pheuanthridine  methiodide  until  the 
polotp:  of    the   splution    entirely   disappeared.      The    mixture    was 
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then  poured  into  a  large  volume  of  water  and  the  turbid  liquid  so  ob- 
tained shaken  for  three  hours.  In  this  way  the  pseudoe^nu^s  was 
obtained  as  a  white,  granular  precipitate.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether 
and  chloroform  and  melts  at  120^. 

0*1255  gave  13*6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  12°  and  758  mm.  N»  12*85. 
CijHijNg  requires  N=  12*73  per  cent. 

The  spectra  of  the  ethereal  and  chloroform  solutions  of  this  substance 
agree  very  closely  with  those  of  hydrophenanthridine  (curves  VI 
and  IV). 

SeaU  qf  Otdllation-frequencies, 
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V.  Phcnylinethylaeridine  cyanide  (1  ing,  inol,  in  1000  cc). 
VI.  Methyl  pJienanthridine  cyanide  (1  mg,  moL  in  2500  cc). 

This  agreement  can  only  be  explained  by  adopting  the  constitution 
of  a  />Muc^cyanide  for  this  substance,    X^tt^.tIj.ptt 

The  spectra  of  the  alcoholic  solution  are  those  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two  forms;  whether  the  ammonium  form  present  consists  of  the 
true  cyanide  or  of  an  alcoholate,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  from  the 
results  of  the  spectroscopic  examination. 

The  Univebsitt, 

BlRHINQHAH. 
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XC. — The  Residual  Affinity  of  Coumarin  as  shovni  by 
the  Formation  of  Oxonium  Salts. 

By  Gilbert  Thomas  Morgan  and  Frances  Mart  Gore 

MiCKLETHWAIT. 

Coumarin,  which  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  dis- 
solves in  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  and  from  the 
latter  solvent  Ebert  long  ago  isolated  an  extremely  unstable  hydro- 
bromide  which  could  only  be  kept  at  low  temperatures  and  dissociated 
into  its  generators  before  it  could  be  analysed  {Annalen,  1884,  226, 
347). 

The  authors,  on  adding  a  strong  solution  of  chloroplatinic  acid  to 
the  coumarin  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  have 
obtained  a  well-defined,  crystalline  substance,  which  has  the  composi- 
tion of  a  cotbmarin  platiniohlaride,  ^oHfi^KJ^tClQ^iBfi.  This  com- 
pound, which  separates  in  yellow  needles,  is  quite  stable  when  dried 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  is  dissociated  into  its  generators  by 
water ;  it  can  be  recrystallised  from  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  only  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  chloroplatinic  acid.  The 
substance  was-prepared  for  analysis  by  washing  with  cold  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  drying  in  a  desiccator  over  quicklime  until  it 
ceased  to  evolve  hydrogen  chloride  or  water. 

0-2938  gave  04304  CO,  and  0091 1  Hfi.    C  -  3996  ;  H  «  3-44. 
0-2880    „    0-4240  COj    „    0-0850  HgO.     C  =  40-15;  H-3-28. 
0-2568    „     0-2094  AgCL     Cl=:20-17. 
0-2004    „    00367  Pt.     Pt  =  18-32. 
0-3274     „     0-0597  Pt.     Pt=  18-23. 

C3eH240g,HjPtC1^4HgO  requires  C  =  4052  ;  H  =  3-19 ;  CI  =  2000 ; 
Pt=:  18-30  per  cent. 

It  was  not  found  possible  to  estimate  directly  the  water  of  crystal* 
lisation,  as  on  heating  in  a  current  of  dry  air  the  substance  fused  at 
95 — 100^,  and  from  this  temperature  onward  evolved  both  steam  and 
hydrogen  chloride.  When  treated  with  water,  the  double  salt  readily 
regenerated  coumarin,  which  gave  the  correct  melting  point  (69^)  and 
had  the  other  characteristic  properties  of  the  lactone. 

The  preparation  of  the  salt  was  varied  by  changing  the  proportions 
of  coumarin  and  chloroplatinic  acid,  and  also  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  passing  in  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride,  but  the 
composition  of  the  product  remained  the  same.  A  specimen  of  the 
platinichloride  recrystallised    from    concentrated   hydrochloric    acid 
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coig;aining  chloroplatinic   acid    furnished   the    following    result    on 
analysis : 

0-3003  gave  0*0544  Pt.     Pt=i  1811  per  cent. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  compound  can  be  recrystallised  under 
these  conditions  without  changing  in  composition. 

Coumarin  aurichloride, — This  double  salt  was  produced  far  less 
readily  than  its  platinum  analogue ;  when  coumarin  dissolved  in  con- 
urated  hydrochloric  acid  was  treated  with  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  chloroauric  acid,  an  amber-coloured  oil  separated,  which 
under  these  conditions  refused  to  crystallise  when  kept  for  three 
weeks,  but  was  obtained  in  a  solid  form  after  twenty-four  hours  by 
saturating  the  mixture  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride.  The  yellow  salt, 
being  somewhat  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  was  not 
easily  freed  from  excess  of  chloroauric  acid,  and  was  probably  not 
quite  pure. 

0-2613  gave  0-4060  COj  and  0-0693  H^O.     0  =  42-38;  H  =  2-94. 
0  2630     „     01544  AgCL     01  =  14-52. 
0-3014     „  •  00592  Au.     Au  =  19-64. 

40gHg02,HAuCl4,4H20  requires  0  =  4337  ;  H  =  3-41 ;  Au  =  19-77 ; 
01  =  14-25  percent. 

The  aurichloride  melts  indefinitely  at  48 — 51^  and  evolves  steam 
and  hydrogen  chloride  at  100—120° 

Coumarin  platmibromide, — A  concentrated  solution  of  bromo- 
platinic  acid,  when  added  to  coumarin  dissolved  in  fuming  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  yielded  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  which  could  not  be 
obtained  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis,  as  it  dissociated  into  its 
generators  on  washing  with  strong  hydrobromic  acid. 

Double  Salts  of  Coumarin  Derivatives  containing  Nitrogen. 

The  foregoing  experiments  having  shown  that  coumarin  is  capable 
of  forming  salt-like  compounds,  its  amino-derivatives  were  examined 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  they  had  any  residual  affinity 
beyond  that  which  arises  from  the  quinquevalency  of  nitrogen. 

6-Aminocoumarin,  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and 
treated  with  chloroplatinic  acid,  yielded  a  yellow,  crystalline  preci- 
pitate which,  when  washed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
dried  over  quicklime,  furnished  the  following  results : 

0-2568  gave  0-0686  Pt.     Pt  =  26-71  per  cent. 

The  filtrate  was  then  treated  with  a  further  excess  of  platini- 
chloride,  when  a  second  pale  yellow  precipitate  was  formed,  which  was 
washed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried  over  lime* 
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01652  gave  00444  Pt.     Pfc  =  26-87. 

(CgHjO,-NH,)a,HjPtCl^  requires  Pt«  26-63  per  cent. 

This  result,  which  appeared  to  indicate  that  in  this  case  the  residual 
affinity  of  the  coumarin  complex  for  chloroplatinic  acid  was  masked 
by  the  presence  of  aminic  nitrogen,  was  confirmed  by  examining  the 
behaviour  of  6-coumaryltrimethylammonium  bromide  towards  bromo- 
platinic  acid.  The  quaternary  salt^  when  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
treated  with  a  considerable  excess  of  bromoplatinic  acid,  yielded  a 
well-defined,  sparingly  soluble  platinibromide,  which  was  collected, 
washed,  and  dried  over  lime. 

0-1898  gave  01 792  CO^  and  00478  H,0.     0  =  2575;  H  =  2-80. 
0-3030    „     0-0538  Pt.     Pt  =  17-75. 

C^Hj80^NjBr^Pt,2H,0  requires  C  =  2573  ;  H  =  2-85 ;  Pt  =  17-42 

per  cent. 

^'Caumaryltrimethf/lammanium  platinibromide^ 

[C,H,0,-N(CH3)3l,PtBr.,2H20, 
separates  in  deep  orange-red  prisms,  which  evolve  steam  at  about  110^ 
and  melt  somewhat  indefinitely  at  218 — 220°;   the  corresponding 
platinidibromotetrachloride  is  a  yellow,  crystalline  salt  somewhat  more 
soluble  than  the  hezabromide. 

As  the  presence  of  aminic  nitrogen  in  the  coumarin  molecule  seems 
to  inhibit  the  formation  of  the  double  salts  due  to  the  residual  affinity 
ol  the  lactonic  complex,  the  acyl  derivatives  of  6-aminocoumarin  were 
examined,  because  in  these  substances  the  acyl  group  to  a  very  large 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  destroys  the  basic  character  of  the  nitrogen. 
Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  the  acetyl,  propionyl,  lactyl,  and 
benzoyl  derivatives  of  6-aminocoumarin  dissolved  more  or  less  readily 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  without  undergoing  hydrolysis,  and 
the  solutions  yielded  platinichlorides  on  treatment  with  chloroplatinic 
acid.  Formyl-6-aminocoumarin  under  these  conditions  was  very 
considerably  hydrolysed  and  yielded  6-aminocouaxarin  platinichloride. 

Aceiyl-^-aminocoumarin  platinic?iloridey 

— One  gram  of  acetyl-6-aminocoumarin  when  dissolved  in  8  c.c.  of 
slightly  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  treated  with  excess 
of  chloroplatinic  acid  in  the  same  solvent  yielded  a  pale  yellow,  crys- 
talline precipitate,  which  was  washed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  and  dried  on  a  porous  tile  over  lime. 

0-5521  gave  0-8050  COj  and  01910  H^O.     C  =  3977 ;  H  =  3-84. 

0-2550    „    0-1666  AgCl.     CI « 16-17. 

0-5124    „    18-4  ca  nitrogen  at  18°  and  769  mm.     N  =  4-20, 
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0-9019  gave  01376  Pt.     Pt=  16-25. 
C^H3^0ijN^H,PtClg.4H:20  requires  C  -  40*80 ;  H  =  3-65 ;  01  =  16*45  ; 
N  =  4-32  ;  Pt=  15-07  per  cent. 

This  substftnce  darkened  and  gave  off  water  at  about  115°  and 
decomposed  indefinitely  at  higher  temperatures ;  it  was  readily 
dissociated  by  water,  and  the  white,  insoluble  product  was  shown  to 
be  acetyl-6-aminocoumarin  (m.  p.  216 — 217°). 

Acetyl-6-amtnocoumarin  auriMoridef 

(CH3-00-NH-Cj^H50,)j,HAuCl^,2HjO, 
was  prepared  by  adding  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  chloroauric 
acid  to  the  acetyl  derivative  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  it  separated  as  a  pale  yellow,  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  was 
washed  with  this  acid  only  with  some  difficulty  and  probably  contained 
a  slight  excess  of  auric  chloride,  which  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble 
in  the  strong  acid. 

0-3150  gave  0-0823  Au.     Au  «  26-12. 

0-2272     „^    01711  AgCl  and  0-0593  Au.     01-1863;  Au- 26-10. 
(OH8-00-NH-Oj,H502)2,HAu01^,2H20  requires  Au  =  25-19  ;  01  =  18-16 

per  cent. 

Propionyl-6-aminocoumarin,  CgHj-OO-NH-OgHjOg. — Four  grams  of 
6-aminocoumarin  dissolved  in  warm  propionic  acid  were  treated  with 
4  grams  of  propionic  anhydride  and  the  solution  boiled  for  four  to  six 
hours  j  the  product,  when  crystallised  from  water  with  animal  charcoal^ 
separated  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  186 — 188°. 

0-1729  gave  95  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  769  mm.     N-6-43. 
Oi2HiiOgN  requires  N  =  6*45  per  cent. 

The  platinichloride  of  propionyl-6-aminocoamarin  was  so  ex-^ 
ceedingly  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  that  it  could  not 
be  washed  free  from  the  excess  of  platinic  chloride. 

Coumarin  hydriodide  periodidef  40gHgOs,HI,Ig,  was  prepared  by 
shaking  together  a  warm  benzene  solution  of  coimiarin  with  a  small 
amount  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  containing  free  iodine.  As  the 
mixture  cooled,  dark  green  needles  separated  and  were  collectedi 
washed  successively  with  benzene  and  light  petroleum,  and  dried  over 
quicklime.  The  substance  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
coumarin  in  hot  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  adding  iodine  in  moderate 
excess,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  remain  for  some  time ;  dark  green 
nodules  or  needles  separate,  depending  on  the  concentration* 

00908  gave  00766  Agl.     I  *  46-51. 

0  1862     „     0-2775  CO,  and  0-0500  HjO.     0  =  4064;  H  =  2-98. 
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0-2466  gave  03604  COj  and  00660  HgO.     C  =  39*86  ;  H  =  2-92. 

0-2474  required  6-6  c.a  NajSjOg  solution  (1  c.c.  =  0-01 3102  I). 
1  =  34-95. 

0-3424  required  90  c.c.  NajSgO,  solution  (1  c.c.  =  0013102  I). 
1  =  34-43. 

€jeHg408,HI,l3    requires     0  =  3960;     H  =  2-29;     total     1  =  46-37; 
periodide,  I  =  34*77  per  cent. 

A  volumetric  estimation  of  the  acidity  of  the  substance  indicated 
that  one-fourth  of  the  iodine  was  present  as  hydrogen  iodide. 

The  hydriodide  periodide  may  be  recrystallised  from  fuming  hydriodic 
acid  ;  it  is,  however,  readily  dissociated  by  water,  regenerating  coumarin. 

This  compound  may  be  compared  with  the  periodides  (C7H302)2HI,l2 
and  (C9H|20s)2HI,l2,  obtained  by  Collie  and  Steele  from  dimethyl-  and 
tetramethyl-pyrone  respectively  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  1114). 

Aoetyl'^-aminocaiimarin  hydriodide  periodide, 
CH8-CO-NH-Oj,H502,HI,l2, 
was  prepared  by  mixing  and  shaking  together  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
solutions  of  acetyL-6-aminocoumarin  and  iodine  in  concentrated 
hydriodic  acid.  The  product,  which  separated  in  well-defined,  dark 
brown  crystals,  was  washed  successively  with  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid  and  light  petroleum,  and  dried  over  lime  and  caustic  potash. 

0-4234  gave  0-3546  COg  and  0-0782  HgO.     C  =  22-84 ;  H  =  205. 

0-1648     „     0-1835  Agl.     1  =  64-10. 

0-3891  required  13-6  c.c.  NajS203  (1  c.c.  =  0-01247  I).     I  =  43-57. 

0-3754        „        1306  „         „  „  „  1  =  43-35. 

CjiHioOaNf 3  requires  C  =  22-56  ;  H  - 1  -74 ;  total  I  =  65-1 3  ;  periodide, 

1  =  43-42  percent. 

A  volumetric  estimation  of  the  acidity  of  the  substance  showed  that 
one-third  of  the  iodine  was  present  as  hydrogen  iodide. 

Coumarin  cobcdticyanide,  SCgH.fi^,H^Co(01^)Q,3R2^>  ^^  readily 
obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
coumarin  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  an  excess  of  the  reagent 
produced  by  mixing  together  6  grams  of  potassium  cobalticyanide, 
18  C.C.  of  water,  and  18  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
filtering  off  the  precipitated  potassium  chloride  (compare  Baeyer  and 
Yilliger,  Ber.,  1901,  34,  2687).  The  product  was  washed  repeatedly 
with  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried  on  a  porous  tile 
over  lime  and  caustic  potash. 

0-2140  gave  0-4327  COg  and  0081 6  HjO.     C  =  55-14;  H  =  4-24. 

0-1912     „     20  C.C.  nitrogen  at  18''  and  766  mm.     N  =  12-02. 

0-416       „     0-0624  C03O4.     Co  =  8-34. 
CgjHjrOgN^Co  requires  C  =  65-77;    H  =  3-80;   N  =  11-83;   Co  =  8-31 

per  cent, 

VOL.  LXXXIX.  3  L 
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This  substance,  when  heated  at  about  110^,  evolved  both  steam  and 
hydrogen  cyanide ;  on  treatment  with  water,  it  was  readily  dissociated 
into  its  generators. 

The  foregoing  platinichlorides  of  coumarin  and  acetyl-6-amino- 
coumarin  are  compouhds  of  the  type  iXIOjHgPtClg,  other  members  of 
which  have  already  been  described.  The  phosphine  oxides  give  rise  to 
analogous  derivatives;  tribenzylphosphine  oxide  platinichloride^ 
4(C7H7)3P:0,H2PtCl(,,  was  discovered  in  1880  by  Letts  and  Collie 
{Trans.  Roy,  Soc,  Udin.,  1880,  30,  [i],  181),  whilst  the  corresponding 
trimethyl  and  triethyl  derivatives  have  recently  been  described  by 
Pickard  and  Kenyon  (this  vol.,  p.  268). 

Another  member  of  this  group,  which  is  even  more  closely  related 
to  the  coumarin  derivative,  is  pyrone  platioichloride,  iCgH^OgtHjPtCl^^ 
prepared  by  Werner  {AnncUen,  1902,  322,  312).  Pyrone  (I)  and 
coumarin  (II),  the  organic  constituents  of  these  two  platinichlorides, 
each  contain  in  their  molecules  a  ring  partly  composed  of  an  oxidic 
oxygen  atom,  a  carbonyl  group,  and  two  ethylenic  carbon  atoms : 

/\ 

HC       CH  y-^-\ 

0 

I.  II. 

The  alternative  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  py rones  (III)  recently 
put  forward  by  Miss  Hom fray  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1453)  does  not  destroy 
this  analogy,  for  coumarin  may  also  be  considered  to  exist  in  the 
desmotropic  form  (IV) : 

III.  IT. 

The  group  of  platinichlorides  of  the  type  4XIO,H2PtClg  is  ac- 
cordingly divisible  into  two  series  : 

Phosphine  oxide  series.  Cvclic  series. 

4(CH3)3P:0,H2PtCl«  Pyrone      ^C.Ufi.,,  HaPtCl^ 

iiC^K^^'BlO^U^'PtC]^  Coumarin  4Cgee02,H2PtClg,4H.O 
4(C7H7)3P:0,H2PtCIe  4CH3-C0-NH-Cj,H502,H2Pt01e,4H,O 

Whatever  view  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  configuration  of  the 
foregoing  platinichlorides,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  normal  oxonium  salts,  since  they  contain  twice  as  much  of  the 
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orgttnio  coBititQent  as  is  prnent  in  the  molecule  of  dimethjipyrone 
plfttiniefaloHde,  2C^Hfi^U^PW\^  (OoUie  and  Tickle,  Trans.,  1899,  75» 
712),    a    substance    wikich     may'   be    derived    from    the    normal 

oxonium  hydrochloride,  {0^'Kfi)lO<^u  ^7  interaction  with  chloro- 

pktimcacid^ 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  oxfgen  additive  compounds  shows  that 
there  are  many  of  these  substances  which  do  not  conform  to  the  simple 
type 


■•  '■''■■■  y.      ■''■■"'.  .    : 

Even  in  the  pyrone  series  it  is  only  the  salts  of  dimethylpyrone 
which  generally  correspond  with  this  type ;  p3rrone  and  tetramethyl- 
pyrone  both  yield  salts  in  which  the  amount  of  organic  constituent  is 
double  that  required  by  formula  V,         " 

In  discussing  the  constitution  of  pyrone  platinichloride,  Werner 
{loc,  cit.)  employs  the  conception  of  subsidiary  valency  ("Neben- 
▼alenz"),  accoiding  to  which  the' oxidio  oxygen  of  pyrone,  in 
addition  to  its  two  principal  valencies  (''  ECauptvalenzen "),  has  one 
subsidiary  valency,  which  is  satisfied  by  the  subsidiary  valencies  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  chloroplatinic  acid,  each  of  these  hydrogens  being 
further  assumed  to  be  capable  of  satisfying  the  subsidiary  valency  of 
two  pyronic  oxygens.  He  formulates  the  compound  in  the  following 
manner  (VI),  employing  dotted  lines  to  represent  the  subsidiary 
valencies: 

VI.  VII. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  coumarin  platinichloride  might 
similarly  be  represented  by  formula  VII. 

It  is,  however,,  doubtful  whether  the  assumptions  made  in  Werner's 
theory  are  necessary  in  so  far  as  these  platinicblorides  are  concerned. 
An  explanation  of  the  constitution  of  these  compounds  based  on  the 
mutual  affinities  of  the  oxygen  and  chlorine  atoms  in  the  molecules  of 
these  salts  would  involve  fewer  assumptions,  and  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  behaviour  of  these  two  elements  in  their  simpler 
combinations  (compare  the  article  "  Chemistry,"  EncyclopcBdia  Brit.^ 
vol.  26,  p«  717).  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  chlorine  can  exhibit 
a  valency  greater  than  that  of  a  univalent  radicle,  whilst  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  simplest  oxygen  compounds — water,  the  alcohols  and 
ethers,  and  alkylene  oxides — favour  the  view  that  their  great  reactivity 

3  L  2 
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is  determined  by  the  residaal  affinity  of  the  combined  oxygen*  More* 
over,  such  a  theory  would  explain  without  additional  assumptions  the 
formation  of  the  anomalous  tripropylphosphine  oxide  platinidiloride, 
6(CaH7)4P:0,H2PtCl^  (Pickard  and  Kenyon,  lac.  cU.),  coumarin 
aurichloride,  and  hydriodide  perlodide,  whereas  the  **  Nebenvalenz  '* 
theory  would,  in  each  instance,  involve  some  alteration  in  the  sub- 
sidiary valency  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  oxygen  chiefly  exerts  its  higher 
valencies  either  towards  the  halogens  or  towards  other  oxygen  atoms, 
the  anomalous  hydrochlorides  2(X.0),HC1  (tetramethylpyrone  hydro- 
chloride, for  example)  might  be  formulated  as  X— y»  ^^^^^  ^^ 

platinichlorides  of  the  type  4(XIO),H2PtCl0,  discussed  in  this  com- 
munication, would  by  analogy  be  regarded  as  being  constituted  in  the 

H-O-X 

•  _^ 

following  manner:  i»|l^P*^ci''Cl O-X*      Similar  formul»  could  be 

HO-X 

devised  for  those  salts  containing  even  larger  proportions  of  the 
organic  constituents  simply  by  assuming  that  they  contain  longer 
chains  of  oxygen  atoms,  and  this  assumption  seems  quite  justifiable 
in  view  of  the  chemical  properties  of  water  and  allied  oxygen  com- 
pounds and  the  tendency  which  these  substances  have  to  combine 
additively  to  yield  more  complicated  combinations.     Moreover,  the 

CI 
ring  ^Pt^u  might  undergo  disruption,  whereby  the  higher  valencies 

of  the  two  chlorine  atoms  would  become  available  for  fixing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  organic  constituent  of  the  complex  molecule. 

The  foregoing  hypothesis,  based  on  the  higher  valencies  of  oxygen 
and  chlorine,  can,  however,  only  be  regarded  as  a  first  approximation 
to  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the  constitution  of  these  additive  pro- 
ducts, inasmuch  as  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  influence  of  any 
other  unsaturated  atoms  or  groups  which  may  be  present  in  the 
molecule  of  the  organic  component.  These  so-called  '<  molecular  com- 
pounds" vary  very  considerably  in  stability  from  the  additive 
compounds  of  the  simple  alcohols,  ethers,  ^.,  which  exist  only  at 
very  low  temperatures  (Archibald  and  Mcintosh,  Trans.,  1904,  85, 
219 ;  1905,  87,  784),  to  the  crystallisable  phosphine  oxide  and  pyrone 
derivatives,  and  in  all  probability  this  difference  depends  largely  on 
the  degree  of  unsaturation  of  the  organic  component. 

The  lactoDic  ring  of  coumarin  (II)  contains  three  centres  of  residual 
affinity,  the  oxidic  oxygen,  the  carbonyl  group,  and  the  ethylenie 
linking,  and,  moreover,  the  benzene  nucleus  offers  further  possibilities 
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of  interaction.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  concurrent  action  of 
all  these  factors  that  coumarin  is  capable  of  combining  additivelj  with 
reagents  of  such  extremely  diverse  types. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  coumarin  occurs  in 
lidilotua  officinalis,  not  in  the  free  state,  but  in  combination  with 
melilotic  acid«  the  coumarin  meliiotate  having  the  formula 

{Zwenger  and  Bodenbender,  Annalen^  1863,  126,  257).  In  this  com- 
pound there  is  one  molecular  proportion  of  the  coumarin  to  each 
hydrogen  ion  of  the  acid,  in  which  respect  the  meliiotate  corresponds 
with  the  coumarin  cobalticyanide  described  in  the  present  communi- 
cation. 

In  addition  to  the  salt-like  compounds  under  discussion,  coumarin 
also  combines  additively  with  metallic  oxides  and  hydroxides,  as  was 
«hown  long  ago  by  B.  Williamson,  who  obtained  the  following  series : 
CgHg02,2NaOH,  CgH^Ojj,Na,0,  Q^TLfi^filLOR,  Q^llfi^l^fk{OE)^ 
CgBfi^A^fi,  and  CoHgOj,2PbO  {Jahreiber.,  1875,  587).  In  these 
compounds,  the  lactone  displays  a  different  order  of  unsaturation  to 
that  exhibited  in  its  oxonium  salts. 

Among  the  first  additive  compounds  of  coumarin  discovered  were 
the  dichloride  and  dibromide  obtained  by  W.  H.  Perkin,  sen.  (Annahn, 
1871,  157,  116),  who  found  that  the  latter,  a  well-defined,  crystalline 
substance  (m.  p.  105^),  in  alcoholic  solution  regenerated  coumarin, 
whilst  the  loosely  combined  bromine  attacked  the  solvent.  Ebert 
subsequently  found  that  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  original  lactone 
could  be  recovered  simply  by  boiling  the  dibromide  with  water 
{Annalen,  1884,  226>  348).  Perkin  {loc.  ciL)  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  dibromide  was   not  identical   with   dibromomelilotic  anhydride, 

CHBr^^CTD-.^^^^O.     The  foregoing  results  indicate  that  in  all 

probability  the  bromide  is  an  additive  compound  of  the  following  type, 

OH^^^^^^^U^O^g*^,  this  formula  accounting  for  the  ease  with  which 

the  bromine  is  eliminated. 

Although  graphical  formulse  are  suggested  for  the  foregoing  di- 
bromide, and  also  for  the  coumarin  platinichloride,  the  remaining 
compounds  of  coumarin  and  its  derivatives  have  been  denoted  simply 
as  ''  molecular  compounds,''  because  this  formulation  accords  with  our 
belief  that  the  existence  of  these  additive  products  is  determined  not 
only  by  the  power  possessed  by  the  oxidic  oxygen  of  assuming  a  higher 
valency,  but  also  to  some  extent  by  the  presence  in  the  coumarin 
molecule  of  other  centres  of  residual  affinity,  the  effect  of  which 
cannot  be  precisely  indicated  in  terms  of  the  theory  of  integral 
valencies. 
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XCI. — The  Constitution  of  Ammonium  Amalgam. 

By  Elizabeth  Maby  Rich  and  Mobbis  William  Traysbs, 
D.Sc,,  F.R.S. 

Thb  study  of  the  so-called  ammonium  amalgam  has  formed  the  subject 
of  numerous  researches,  which  have  resulted  in  throwing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  light  on  its  properties,  but  have  led  to  no  very  satis- 
factory conclusions  as  to  its  constitution.  Recently  Moissan  (CompL 
rend,,  1901,  133,  803)  has  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  thia 
subject  in  which  he  describes  a  convenient  method  of  preparing 
the  amalgam,  gives  an  account  of  its  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties, and  in  discussing  the  latter  leaves  it  an  open  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  to  be  a  solution  of  "  ammonium  ** 
in  mercury  or  an  emulsion  of  ammonia,  hydrogen,  and  mercury. 
With  a  view  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  we  decided  to  deter- 
mine the  freezing  points  of  a  series  of  preparations  of  the  amal- 
gam of  different  concentrations.  If  the  amalgam  were  a  true 
solution,  that  is  to  say,  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  ammonium  and 
mercury,  its  freezing  point  should  decrease  linearly  with  the  concen- 
tration of  the  ammonium  present  in  it ;  if  the  latter  explanation  held 
good,  either  the  freezing  point  would  be  ideotical  with  that  of  pure 
mercury,  or  a  paste  of  crystals  might  be  formed  at  some  higher 
temperature. 

The  amalgam  was  prepared  by  Moissan's  method  (loe.  cU.),  Sodium 
amalgam  (400 — 600  grams),  containing  a  quantity  of  sodium  equiva- 
lent to  the  concentration  of  the  ammonium  amalgam  required  for  tho 
experiment,  was  cooled  in  a  flask  with  a  long  and  narrow  neck  to  a 
temperature  just  above  its  freezing  point.  Anhydrous  ammonia 
was  then  condensed  in  the  flask,  and  in  this  liquid  excess  of 
ammonium  iodide  was  dissolved.  The  mixture  was  shaken  from  timo 
to  time,  the  temperature  being  kept  constant  by  adding  small 
quantities  of  liquid  air  to  the  alcohol  in  which  the  flask  was  cooled. 
After  about  an  hour,  the  ammonia  was  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the 
liquid  amalgam  was  then  filtered  several  times  through  an  ordinary 
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folded  filter  paper  with  a  hole  pierced  in  the  bottom  of  it.  It  wa& 
finally  transferred  to  the  experimental  tube,  particular  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  temperature  as  near  to  the  freezing  point  as  possible 
during  the  manipulations  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

The  freezing  point  of  mercury,  and  afterguards  of  the  amalgam,  was 
determined  by  means  of  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  commonly 
employed  in  molecular  weight  determinations.  The  amalgam  was 
contained  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  30  cm.  long  and  3*5  cm.  in  diameter,. 
rounded  at  the  lower  end.  It  was  surrounded  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  length  by  an  outer  tube,  the  two  being  kept  apart  by  rings  of 
flannel.  The  temperature  was  measured  by  means  of  a  Callendar 
resistance  thermometer.  The  resistance,  galvanometer,  <S:c.,  were  the* 
same  as  had  already  been  employed  by  one  of  us  in  the  comparison  of 
the  platinum  and  hydrogen  scales  of  temperature  {Proc.  Boy,  Soc,f 
1905,  74,  528).  The  thermometer  consisted  of  a  coil  of  silk-covered 
platinum  wire,  soldered  at  its  ends  to  copper  leads.  The  coil  fitted 
fairly  tightly  into  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tube,  8  mm.  in  diameter^ 
which  also  surrounded  the  main  and  ''  compensating "  leads.  Its 
resistance  at  the  ice-point  was  17*52  ohms;  the  coefficient  of  change 
of  resistance  with  temperature  was  0  0036647,  a  value  which  indicates 
that  the  metil  was  not  pure  platinum.  However,  as  the  freezing 
point  of  mercury  was  found  to  be  -  39*40°  on  the  scale  of  this  thermo- 
meter, it  appears  that  over  the  range  of  our  experiments  the  observed 
temperatures  are  so  nearly  coincident  with  temperatures  on  the 
Centigrade  scale  as  to  make  the  application  of  q.  correction  un- 
necessary. 

In  conducting  an  experiment,  the  alcohol-bath  surrounding  the 
experimental  tube  was  maintained  at  a  temperature  about  5  or  10 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  the  amalgam.  There  was  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  determining  the  freezing  point,  though  when  a  very 
small  trace  of  free  ammonia  was  present  with  the  amalgam  the  latter 
appeared  to  become  slightly  pasty  at  its  freezing  point.  This  difficulty 
i«  as  overcome  by  carefully  purifying  the  amalgam. 

After  determining  the  freezing  point,  the  thermometer  and  stirrer 
were  removed  from  the  tube  and  a  rubber  stopper  with  two  holes  was 
fitted  to  it.  Through  the  holes  passed  tubes,  so  that  air  could  be  drawn 
through  the  experimental  tube  and  afterwards  through  an  absorption 
apparatus  containing  a  normal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After 
some  hours,  the  tube  was  warmed  to  accelerate  the  evolution  of  the 
ammonia,  and  finally  the  mercury  was  itself  gently  warmed  with  the 
acid  solution ;  the  slight  evolution  of  gas  showed  that  even  the  action 
of  heat  only  slowly  decomposed  very  dilute  solutions  of  ammonium  in 
mercury.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  evolved  was  determined  by  titra- 
tion, and  the  solution  was  always  examined  for  the  presence  of  sodium. 
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which  was  only  found  in  one  experiment  which  we  have  not  recorded. 
At  the  end  of  each  experiment,  the  mercury  was  dried  and  weighed. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  our  experiments : 

Freezing  Point  of  Mercury  on  Platinum  Scale,  -  39 '40°. 

Grams  of  NH4 

in  100  grams  Freezing  point  n— ^  v  18 

of  mercoiy  (a).  of  amalgam.  a 

0-084  -41-605'  470 

0-507  -45-61  220 

0-416  -  44-82  230 

0-079  -  40-81  320  * 

0027  -40-01  410 

0-0094  -  39-62  420 

0-0117  -39-67  420 

*  Probably  inaccurate. 

It  appears  that  with  low  concentrations  the  value  of  "  2) "  is 
between  410  and  470,  and  that  it  first  increases  and  then  decreases 
rapidly  as  the  concentration  increases.  Tammann  {Zeit.  fkysikal, 
Cheim.,  1889,  3,  440)  obtained  similar  results  in  the  case  of  the 
Amalgams  of  certain  common  metals.  For  sodium  he  obtained  as  a 
mean  value  of  '*/>''  the  number  420,  corresponding  to  concentra- 
tions between  0022  and  01 12  gram  of  sodium  in  100  grams  of 
mercury.     His  results  for  potassium  amalgam  are  stated  below  : 

a.  D. 

0-018  600 

0030  560 

0-091  320 

0-112  360 

0-137  280 

The  resemblance  in  the  behaviour  of  sodium  amalgam  and  ammonium 
amalgam  is  very  marked,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  really  a  solution  of  ammonium  in  mercury.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  amalgam  continues  to  evolve  ammonia  and 
hydrogen  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  many  hours  at  the 
temperature  of  the  experiment.  Further,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
Amalgam  is  allowed  to  rise  until  the  volume  begins  to  increase,  and  the 
Amalgam  is  then  cooled,  it  appears  to  return  to  its  original  state  \ 
hence  it  is  not  impossible  that  *'  ammonium ''  can  exist  transitorily  in 
the  free  state. 

University  College, 
Beistol. 
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XCIL — Aromatic  Compounds  obtained  from  the 
Hydroaromatic  Series.  Part  II .  The  Action  of 
Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Trimethyldihydro- 
resorcin. 

By  Abthub  William  Cbossley  and  James  Stuabt  Hills. 

In  1901,  Cl^sley  (Trans.,  79,  144)  described  a  solid  melting]  at  76-5°, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  trimetbyl- 
dihydroresorcin  (I),  and  suggested  that  it  was  3  :5-dichloro-l :  1 : 2-tri- 
methyl-zi^'^-dihydrobenzene  (II) : 

CJOH^),  C(CH3), 

HO-CL     JOD  oicL     IJCCl      • 

CH  OH 

I.  II. 

At  a  later  period  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  826)  it  was  shown  that  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  acts  on  dimethyldihydroresorcin  (III)  to  give 
3  :  5-dichloro-l  :  1-dimethyl-Zi^'^-dihydrobenzene    (IV),    but    that    a 

H^c/NCH,  H,C,/^CH 

Ho-cL    ico  cicL    ilcci 

CH  OH 

III.  IV.  V. 

secondary  reaction  also  takes  place,  consisting  in  the  transformation 
of  this  hydroaromatic  dichloride  into  3  : 5-dichloro-o-xylene  (Y)  (Trans., 
1902,  81,  1543).  It  was  therefore  thought  desirable  to  investi- 
gate further  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  trimethyldihydro- 
resorcin,  and  in  1903  {Froc.,  19,  227)  a  short  notice  was  published,  in 
which  it  was  indicated  that,  during  the  reaction,  two  substances  are 
produced,  a  liquid,  which  is  3  :5-dichloro-l  :  1  :2-trimethyl-A^"*-di- 
hydrobenzene  (VI)^  and  the  solid  melting  at  76*5°,  which  belongs  to 
the  aromatic  series  and  is  3  : 5-dichloro-l  :  2  :  6-trimethylbenzene 
(VII). 

The  former  boils  at  118 — 119^  (33  mm.),  and  its  hydroaromatic 
nature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  absorbs  two  atoms  of  bromine  to 
form  a  very  unstable  dibromide,  which  readily  loses  two  molecules  of 
hydrogen  bromide  to  form  diehlorotrimethylbenzene  (VII) : 

VOL.  LXXXIX.  3  M 
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C(CH,), 


C(CH,),  C'CH, 

BrClcl      JCCI  -"**''     -  CIC"   ^CCl 

CH  CH 

VII. 

If,  however,  a  large  excess  of  bromine  be  used,  then  3 : 5-dichIora- 
4-bromo-l :  2  :  G-trimethylbenzene  is  formed, 

«H,0<«(gH;|:™>CBr. 

This  is  an  exactly  similar  behaviour  to  that  of  3 : 5-dichloro-l :  1-di- 
methyl-A-^'^-dihjdrobenzene  (VIII),  which  under  the  influence  of 
bromine  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  264)  is  transformed  into  3 : 5-dichloro- 
o-xylene  (IX)  or  one  of  the  two  possible  dichlorobromo-o-xylenes  (X  or 
XI)  derivable  from  it :. 

C(CH3),  C-CH3 

cicL    ilcci     cicl'     icci 

CH  CH 

VIIL  IX. 

A  new  point  arises  in  discussing  the  constibution  of  dichlorotri^ 
methyldihydrobenzene,  for,  unlike  the  corresponding  dichloride  ob- 
tained from  dimethyldihydroresorcin,  it  is  not  a  symmetrical  molecule 
and  may  therefore  be  represented  by  one  of  the  two  following  formulas 
(XII  or  XIII) : 

C(CH3),  C(CH,), 


C-CH, 
Hc/^,C-CHg 

cicli     loci* 

CBr 
X. 

C-CH, 
BrC/\c-CH, 

acJ     icci 

CH 

XL 

HgC^^C-CHg  HC/^CH-CH. 

cicL    I'cci  cicli     'cci 

CH  CH 

XII.  XIII. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  evidence  on  this  point,  the  substance  was 
oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate,  when  a  mixture  of  dimethyl- 
malonic  and  as-dimetbylsuccinic  acids  was  obtained.  These  acids 
could  only  be  formed  from  a  substance  of  formula  XII,  for  from  a 

C(CH,),  C(CH,),  qcH,), 

dcOSci^'      ->     H./^30,H     -^     CO,/^0,H 
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substance  of  formula  XIII  trimethylsaccinic  acid  should  have  re- 
sulted on  oxidation,  but  no  evidence  of  its  formation  could  be 
obtained. 

The  solid  melting  at  76*5°,  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  trimethyldihydroresorcin  would  appear  to  be  3 : 5-di- 
ohloro-1 : 3 : 6-trimethylbenzene,  for  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  ready  method  for  directly  orientating  this  substance,  jet,  arguing 
from  analogy  and  taking  into  account  its  chemical  behaviour,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  above  expression  accurately  describes  its 
constitution. 

In  the  first  place,  as  pointed  out  on  page  875,  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride acts  on  dimethyldihydroresorcin  to  give  3  : 5-dichloro-l :  1-di- 
methyl-A^'^-dihydrobenzene  (IV),  which  substance  can  be  partially 
converted  into  3 : 5-dichloro-o-xylene  (V)  by  prolonged  heating  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride.  For  this  transformation  to  take  place,  a 
methyl  group  must  wander  into  either  an  ortluh  or  a  jooro-position : 


cid    Jcci     ^^     cicL    licci     "^     cidi     'cci 

O-CHg  CH  CH 

but  both  in  this  case  and  in  those  of  other  derivatives  of  dimethyl' 
dihydroresorcin  which  have  been  examined  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  264),  no 
instance  has  been  observed  in  which  a  methyl  group  has  wandered  into 
any  but  an  ortAo-position.  It  would  seem  therefore  legitimate  to  con- 
clude that  in  the  case  of  3:5-dichloro-l  :1 :2-trimethyl-A***-dihyclro- 
benzene  (VI),  where  a  methyl  group  might  also  wander  into  an  ortho- 
or  a  ;xira*position,  the  former  would  be  selected  and  the  resulting 
substance  would  be  3  : 5-dichloro-l :  2  : 6 -trimethyl benzene  (VII). 

One  striking  difference  is  observed  in  the  behaviour  of  dimethyl-  and 
of  trimethyl-dihydroresorcin  towards  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and 
that  is  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  corresponding  hydro- 
aromatic  dichlorides  are  transformed  into  the  aromatic'  derivatives. 
Thus,  dimethyldihydroresorcin,  when  heated  for  two  to  three  hours 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride^  gives  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  yield  of  the  hydroaromatic  and  a  comparatively  small 
yield  of  the  aromatic  dichloride.  The  formation  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance was  indeed  only  observed  after  very  careful  fractionation  of  the 
accumulated  high  boiling  residues  from  a  large  number  of  experiments. 

Trimethyldihydroresorcio,  on  the  other  hand,  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  gives  a  product  consisting  of  about  one  part  of  the  liquid 
hydroar<»natic  and  two  parts  (nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical)  of 
the  solid  aromatic  dichloride. 
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The  reaction  was  carried  out  under  varioos  conditions  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  a  better  yield  of  the  hydroaromatic  dichloride, 
which  was  required  for  another  research.  The  desired  result  was, 
however,  not  obtained,  for  if  the  amount  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
be  decreased,  or  if  the  mixture  be  not  heated  for  so  long,  the  reaction 
does  not  complete  itself,  and  the  production  of  large  quantities  of 
dichlorotrimethyldihydrobenzene  would  appear  to  be  impossible  by  this 
method,  as  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  formation  are  also  those 
under  which  it  is  transformed  into  dichlorotrimethylbenzene. 

The  last-mentioned  substance  is  readily  acted  on  by  chlorine  or 
bromine  to  give  respectively  trichloro-  or  dichloro-bromotrimethyl- 
benzene  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  nitrate,  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  no  matter  what  conditions  are  adopted,  the  nitric  acid  acta 
principally  as  an  oxidising  agent. 

3  : 5-Dichloro-4-nitro-l  :  2  : 6-trimethylbenzene, 

can  be  obtained  in  small  amount  by  pouring  a  solution  of  dichloro- 
trimethylbenzene in  glacial  acetic  acid  into  fuming  nitric  acid.  If, 
however,  the  conditions  are  slightly  altered  and  fuming  nitric  acid  is 
gradually  added  to  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  aromatic  derivative, 
a  curious  reaction  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of   dichloronitrotrimethylbenzene  and  a  much  larger 

amount  of  trichlorotrimethylbenzene,  CH,-C<^|^g8J!^J>CCl  (0-6 

gram  from  2  grams).  The  identity  of  this  substance  was  established 
by  analysis  and  by  a  mixed  melting  point  with  pure  trichlorotrimethyl- 
benzene, prepared  by  the  direct  chlorination  of  dichlorotrimethyl- 
benzene. Presumably  some  of  the  dichlorotrimethylbenzene  is  first 
oxidised  by  the  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  resulting,  which  in 
contact  with  nitric  acid  liberates  chlorine,  and  this  then  causes 
substitution  to  take  place. 

When  dichlorotrimethylbenzene  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
ri5)  in  sealed  tubes,  it  is  converted  into  a  dichlorobenzenetricarb- 
oxylic  acid,  apparently  3  :  5-dichlorohemimellitic  acid, 

which  resembles  hemimellitic  acid  very  closely  in  chemical  properties 
(compare  Graebe  and  Leonhardt,  Anncderiy  1896,  290,  217).  Thus,  on 
simply  melting,  it  is  transformed  into  its  anhydride,  which  gives  a 
particularly  brilliant  fluorescein  reaction  and  yields  an  imide  when 
ammonia  is  passed  into  it  in  the  molten  condition. 

Experiments  were  carried  out  on  the  direct  esterification  of  diohloro- 
hemimellitic  acid,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  possibility  of  thereby  bring- 
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ing  some  direct  evidence  to  bear  on  the  constitution  of  the  dichloro- 
trimetfaylbenzene  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  latter  substance  might 
have  one  of  the  following  formulae  : 

C-CHg  C-CH, 

cacL    "cci  or        cicL    llcci 

CH  C-CHj 

according  as  to  whether  a  methyl  group  had  wandered  into  an  ortho-  or 
a  />ara- position  during  its  formation  from  dichlorotrimethjldihjdro- 
benzene;  hence  the  acid  obtained  from  dichlorotrimethylbenzene  on 
oxidation  might  be  represented  by  : 

C-COgH  C-00,H 

H02C-q^\c*C02^  HCi^Nc-COoH 

CIC'       i)C01  or  ClcL     I|C-C1       • 

CH  C'COjH 

XIV.  XV. 

But  an  acid  of  formula  XIV  should  not  be  capable  of  direct  esterifica- 
tion,  for  all  the  ortho-positions  relative  to  the  carbozyl  group  are 
occupied,  whereas  an  acid  of  formula  XV  should  give  a  mono-ester  on 
direct  esterification. 

When  the  above  acid  was  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol,  the  solution 
saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours, 
nothing  but  unchanged  material  was  recovered  ;  but  on  repeating  the 
experiment  and  allowing  to  stand  120  hours,  a  few  crystals  (0'05  gram 
from  1  gram  of  acid)  of  a  monomethyl  ester  were  obtained.  This  ester 
was  also  produced  in  about  the  same  amount  by  heating  the  acid  for 
six  hours  with  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  methyl 
alcohol.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  dichlorohemimellitic  acid  is 
capable  of  direct  esteri6cation  at  all  readily,  and  it  would  appear  most 
probable  that  the  formation  of  this  small  amount  of  ester  is  really  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  anhydride  of  the  acid  is  first  formed,  and  this  is  then 
converted  into  the  ester  by  the  boiling  methyl  alcohol.  Graebe  and 
Leonhardt  (ihid.y  p.  226}  have  shown  that  the  best  method  for  preparing 
the  monomethyl  ester  of  hemimellitic  acid  is  by  boiling  the  correspond- 
ing anhydride  with  methyl  alcohol,  and  this  also  applies  to  the  acid  at 
present  under  consideration.  When  its  anhydride  is  boiled  with  methyl 
alcohol,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  the  monomethyl  ester,  one  gram  of 
anhydride  giving  0*2  gram  of  the  ester  after  boiling  for  thirty-two 
hours.  All  available  evidence  is  therefore  in  favour  of  the  substance 
being  a  dichlorohemimellitic  acid  having  the  constitution  represented 
by  formula  XIV. 
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EXPSBIMENTAL. 

The  action  of  phosphor  as  pentachloride  on  trimethyldihydroresorcin, 
as  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  has  been  tried  under  very  varied  con- 
ditions, but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  quote  the  details  of  more  than 
one  experiment. 

Thirty  grams  (I  molecule)  of  trimethyldihydroresoroin  and  80  grams 
of  dry  chloroform  were  placed  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser, 
and  84  grams  (2  molecules)  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  added,  at  first 
in  small  quantities,  as  a  somewhat  vigorous  reaction  sets  in,  and  after- 
wards much  more  freely.  The  mixture  was  then  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  for  five  hours,  during  which  time  a  remarkable  series  of  colour 
changes  took  place :  the  solution,  at  first  yellowish-brown,  became  deep 
greeD,  deep  indigo-blue,  bluish-black,  and  finally  greenish-blaok.  The 
reaction  mixture  was  then  slowly  poured  into  500  c.c.  of  water,  being 
well  shaken  and  cooled  throughout,  and  the  whole  extracted  three 
times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilute  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  until  no  longer  acid,  then  with  water,  dried  over 
calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether  evaporated. 

The  residue  set  to  a  mass  of  crystals  (A=  8  grams),  which  were 
collected  at  the  pump  and  the  yellow  oily  filtrate  distilled,  when  at  36 
mm.,  10*4  grams  passed  over  between  126°  and  131°.  The  higher  boiling 
fractions  solidified  almost  completely  on  standing  and  yielded  8  grams 
of  solid  (B).  The  fraction  126 — 131°  was  then  twice  distilled,  when  a 
further  quantity  of  solid  (C)  was  obtained  from  the  higher  fractions, 
and  6*5  grams  of  a  liquid  boiling  constantly  at  118—119°  (33  mm.), 
which  on  analysis  gave  the  following  numbers  : 

01255  gave  0-2611  CO3  and  00716  H,0.     0  =  66-74;  H»e'34. 
0-1284     „     0-1948  AgOl.     Cl«37-53 

Oj,Hi2Cl2  requires  0=^56-54;  H  =  6-28;  CI  =  37-17  per  cent. 

3  :5-DicfdorO'l  :  1  :  2'trimsihyl'£^^'^'dihydrobenze7iej 

(CH,),.C<gg'^^ggj>OH, 

is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  118 — 119°  (33  mm),  and  possessing  a 
camphoraceous  odour.  It  is  colourless  when  freshly  distilled,  but 
quickly  becomes  yellow ;  the  colour  deepens  on  standing  and  the  whole 
slowly  resinifies.  On  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  the  substance  in 
an  equal  volume  of  dry  chloroform,  the  colour  of  the  former  is  rapidly 
discharged  and  quantities  of  hydrogen  bromide  are  evolved.  If  the 
addition  of  bromioe  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  excess 
appear  and  the  chloroform  be  evaporated,  the  residue  partially  solidifies. 
After  spreading  on  a  porous  plate,  the  solid  crystallised  from  methyl 
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alcohol  in  long,  glistening  needlei?!  vhioh  Melted  at  76*5^  and  proved 
to  be  identical  with  the  dichlorotrimethylbeneene  described  below. 
If,  however,  a  large  excess  of  bromine  be  added  to  the  chloroform 
solution,  or  if  bromine  be  added  directly  to  dichlorotrimethjldihjdro« 
benzene,  it  is  slowly  absorbed  and  hydrogen  bromide  evolved.  The 
solid  residue  separated  from  absolute  ethyl  alcohol  in  silky  needles 
melting  at  222 — 223^  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  diohloro- 
bromotrimethylbenzene  described  on  page  882. 

Oxidation  of  DiMaroirimeihyldihydrobenzene, — Nine  grams  of  the 
dichloride  were  suspended  in  150  c.c.  of  water,  the  whole  heated  on  a 
water-bath  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser,  and  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  gradually  added.  Oxidation  took 
place  very  slowly  and  required  about  sixty  hours  for  completion.  The 
product  was  separated  from  manganese  dioxide,  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk,  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted  six  times  with 
ether,  when,  after  evaporation  of  the  ether,  a  syrupy  residue  smelling 
strongly  of  acetic  acid  was  obtained.  After  standing  some  time  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  partially  solidifled  and  was 
spread  on  a  porous  plate.  The  white  solid  obtained  in  this  way  softened 
at  105'',  melted  at  1 15— 1 20°,  and  evolved  gas  at  160— 165"^.  This  is  the 
behaviour  of  a  mixture  of  dimethylmalonic  and  cw-dimethylsuocinio  acids 
(compare  Trans.,  1905,  87, 1499),  of  which  the  substance  was  proved  to 
consist  in  the  following  manner.  It  was  heated  until  no  more  carbon 
dioxide  was  evolved,  during  which  time  a  liquid  with  the  unmistakable 
odour  of  t«obutyric  acid  was  evolved  ;  the  residue  was  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water  and  the  solution  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  when 
needle-shaped  crystals  separated,  which  melted  at  140°,  nor  Was  this 
melting  point  altered  on  mixing  with  pure  a«-dimethylsUocinic  acid. 

A  portion  of  the  acid  was  then  boiled  with  acetyl  chloride,  and  the 
anhydride  so  obtained  converted  into  the  anilio  acid  in  the  usual 
manner;  this  was  found  to  crystallise  from  methyl  alcohol  in 
nacreous,  scaly  needles  melting  at  186 — 187°  with  evolution  of  gas, 
and  after  mixing  the  substance  with  pure  dimethylsucoinanilic  acid 
no  change  in  the  melting  point  was  observed. 

The  crystalline  residues  A,  B,  and  0  (see  page  880)  were  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  absolute  methyl  alcohol  and  analysed  : 

01048  gave  0-2188  COg  and  0-0506  H^O.     0  =  56*94  ;  H  =  5-36. 
01376    „     0-2872  COj    „    00680  H^O.     0  =  56-92;  H  =  5-49. 
01410    „    0-2147  AgOl.     01  =  3766. 
01610    „     0-2439  AgOl.     01  =  37-48. 

Cj^HjoOlg  requires  0  =  57*14  ;  H  =  5-30 ;  01  =  3756  per  cent. 

3  ;  5'D{chlar(hl :  2  :  Urimethylbmzen^,  ^^8'C<C(0H^)-0C1^^^'  ^ 
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readilj  soluble  in  the  cold  in  chloroform,  benzene,  acetone,  ethjl 
acetate,  or  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  80 — 100^)  and  crystallises  from  ethyl 
or,  better,  methyl  alcohol  in  glistening  needles,  frequently,  when  using 
the  latter  solvent,  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  melting  at  76*5°.  A 
chloroform  solution  of  bromine  was  not  decolorised  by  the  addition  of 
dichlorotrimethylbenzene,  but  on  dissolving  the  latter  substance  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  chloroform,  adding  a  trace  of  iron 
filings  and  then  bromine,  substitution  took  place  readily  after  slight 
warming,  and  the  whole  set  to  a  solid  mass,  which  was  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  ethyl  alcohol  and  analysed  : 

0-1044  gave  01860  Ag  haloids  and  0-1266  Ag.  01  =  26*25; 
Br  =  30-60. 

Cj^HgCljBr  requires  01  =  26*49  ;  Br  «  29-84  per  cent. 

3  :  5-Dichloro-4:-bramO'l  :  2  :  Q'trimethylb&nz&net 

is  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  chloroform,  somewhat  less  so  in  acetone, 
benzene,  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  crystallises  from  absolute  ethyl  alcohol 
in  long,  silky  needles  melting  at  222 — 223^.  When  acted  on  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  small  amount  of  a  nitrogenous  body, 
crystallising  from  alcohol  in  yellow,  flattened  needles  melting  at 
170—171°,  which  was  thought  to  be  3  : 5-dichloro-4-nitro-l :  2  : 6- 
trimethylbenzene  (see  page  883),  but  a  mixture  of  these  two  sub- 
stances melted  at  140°,  and  as  the  body  melting  at  171°  was  pro- 
duced in  such  small  amount,  it  was  impossible  to  investigate  its 
nature  further. 

3:4: 5-TrichlarO'l  :  2  :  ^-trimethylbenzene  was  obtained  by  dissolving 
dichlorotrimethylbenzene  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  chloro- 
form, adding  a  trace  of  iron  filings,  and  then  passing  dry  chlorine  into 
the  solution.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  benzene  or  chloro- 
form, crystallises  from  alcohol,  acetone,  or  ethyl  acetate  in  silky 
needles  melting  at  217 — 2 18°,  and  sublimes  in  long,  glistening  needles. 

0-1004  gave  0-1931  AgCl.     01  =  47-58. 

CoHgClg  requires  01  =  47-65  per  cent. 

Action  qf  Nitric  Acid  on  Dichlorotrimethylbenzene. — Two  grams  of 
dichlorotrimethylbenzene  were  powdered  and  added  to  15  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  an  insufiicient  amount  for  complete  solution  in  the 
cold,  and  16  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  gradually  dropped  into  the 
solution,  when  a  slight  amount  of  heat  was  evolved,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  solid  dissolved.  When  all  the  nitric  acid  had  been 
added,  there  was  a  sudden  separation  of  solid  matter  (0*5  gram), 
which  was  filtered  (filtrate  =  A)  after  allowing  the  whole  to  stand  for 
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several  houts.  This  solid  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate  in  silky 
needles  melting  at  217 — 218^,  nor  was  this  melting  point  altered  on 
mixing  with  pure  3:4:  5-triohloro-l :  2  : 6 -trime thy  1  benzene  (see 
page  882).  The  identity  of  the  two  substances  was  further  proved 
by  a  chlorine  determination. 

0-1016  gave  0-1952  AgCl.     CI  =  47-52. 

CgHjjClj  requires  CI  =  47*65  per  cent. 

The  filtrate  A  (see  p.  882)  was  poured  into  water,  when  a  very  viscid 
semi-solid  separated.  This,  together  with  material  obtained  in 
similar  experiments,  representing  in  all  8  grams  of  dichlorotrimethyl- 
benzene,  was  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  when,  on  cooling,  0*3  gram 
of  silky  needles  separated,  melting  at  175 — 176^,  and  a  mixed  melting 
point  proved  that  they  were  identical  with  3 : 5-dichlor6-4-nitro- 
1:2: 6-trimethylbenzene  described  below. 

In  another  experiment,  1  gram  of  dichlorotrimethylbenzene  was  dis- 
solved in  glacial  acetic  acid  by  sh'ghtly  heating  and  the  solution  slowly 
poured  into  10  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  After  the  addition,  the 
whole  was  gently  warmed  on  the  water-bath  until  all  the  solid  had 
gone  into  solution  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours, 
when  long,  needle-shaped  crystals  separated  (0*2  gram),  which  were 
filtered  (filtrate  =A),  and  after  purification  the  nitrogen  was  de- 
termined : 

0-2105  gave  10  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  11°  and  760  mm.     N  =  5'66. 
CgHgOgNClj^  requires  N«5*98  per  cent. 

3  : 6'DichlarO'i'nitrO'l :  2  :  Q-trimeihylbenzene, 

is  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  acetone,  benzene,  or  chloroform  and 
crystallises  from  ethyl  acetate  or  alcohol  in  long,  faintly  yellow,  silky 
needles  melting  at  175 — 176°. 

On  pouring  the  above-mentioned  filtrate  A  into  water,  a  very  viscous 
solid  (0*2  gram)  separated,  from  which,  on  treatment  with  alcohol,  a 
further  small  quantity  of  the  nitro-product  was  obtained.  This 
derivative  is  also  produced  in  minute  amounts  by  the  action  of  a 
nitrating  mixture  on  dichlorotrimethylbenzene. 

OoeidcUion  of  Diehlarotrimethylbenzene. 

Dichlorotrimethylbenzene,  in  quantities  of  2  grams  at  a  time,  was 
heated  with  16  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*15)  in  a  sealed  tube  for 
five  to  six  hours  at  170 — 180°.  The  liquid  contents  of  the  tube  were  then 
evaporated  to  dryness  on   the  water-bath,  purified  by  crystallisation 
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^rom  water  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride;  and  analysed  after  drying 
in  a  vacuum  over  potassium  hydroxide  : 

01648  gave  0-2189  CO,  and  00244  HgO.     0-38*56 ;  H- 1-75. 
0-1332     „     0-1356  AgCl.     01  =  25-18. 

OgH^OgOlg  requires  0  =  3871  ;  H«  1-43 ;  01 » 25  43  per  cent. 

DichloroItemimeUitie  add  (3  :  ^-dichlorobenzeifie-l :  2  :  ^-tHcarboxylic 
acid),  C02H-C^j^2«2J!^^j>OH,  of  which  the  yield  is  prac- 
tically theoretical,  is  insoluble  in  benzene  or  chloroform,  readily 
soluble  in  the  cold  in  water,  ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  ether,  or  ethyl  acetate, 
and  crystallises  from  water  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride  in 
clusters  of  short,  colourless  needles,  melting  at  226 — 227°,  with  pre- 
vious softening  and  contraction  in  bulk.  It  can  also  be  crystallised 
by  the  slow  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution,  when  it  separates  in 
transparent,  glistening,  hexagonal  plates,  which  finally  melt  at 
226 — 227°,  but  with  more  softening  and  contraction  in  bulk  than 
when  the  acid  is  crystallised  from  hydrochloric  acid.  These  crystals 
contain  two  molecules  of  water,  which  they  readily  lose  on  heating 
to  100°. 

0-5792  lost  00660.     HgO- 11-39. 

09H^OeCl„2H20  requires  H20=  1142  per  cent. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  acid  was  determined  by  titration  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  also  by 
analysis  of  its  silver  salt  (see  page  885) : 

0-2817  required  306  e.c.  iVyiO  KOH« 0*1713  KOH. 
Molecular  weight,  found  276*2  ;  calculated  279. 

When  the  acid  is  heated  with  resorcinol  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid,,  the  mixture  dissolved  in  sodium  hydroxide  and  poured  into 
water,  a  red  solution  with  a  particularly  brilliant  green  fluorescence 
is  obtained.  If  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  be  added  to  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand, 
well-formed,  transparent,  flattened  needles  separate,  and  it  was  thought 
that  this  would  be  the  acid  potassium  salt,  and  that'  dichlorohemimel- 
litic  acid  behaved  like  hemimellitic  acid  (compare  Graebe  and 
Leonhardt,  Annalen,  1896,  290,  217)  itself  in  this  respect.  But 
although  the  crystals  contained  potassium,  the  amount  was  insufficient 
for  even  a  monopotassium  acid  salt,  and  apparently  a  solution  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  for  this  salt  to  separate  ia  also  concentrated 
enough  f Qr  the  acid  to  crystallise  out  to  some  extent. 

The  silver  salt,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  is  a  white,  caseous 
precipitate. 
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01446  gave  0-0781  Ag.     Ag  -  64-01. 

CgHO^CljAgg  requires  Ag»54'0  per  ceDt. 
Moleoalar  weight  of  acid,  found  278*9  ;  calculated  279. 

The  anhydride  is  most  easily  obtained  by  heating  the  acid  to 
235 — 240°  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  specimen  produced  in  this  way 
was  analysed  without  any  further  purification  : 

0-1154  gave  0-1740  COg  and  00124  HjO.     C«4M2;  H=M9. 
CgHaOftCIa  requires  0  =  41  37 ;  H  =  0-76  per  cent. 

This  substance  can  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  acetic 
anhydride,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  standing.  The  anhydride, 
which  sublimes  in  fern-like  aggregates  of  flattened  needles,  is  readily 
soluble  in  the  cold  in  water  to  give  an  acid  solution,  it  is  also  soluble 
in  ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  is  insoluble  in  benzene, 
chloroform,  or  light  petroleum.  It  crystallises  from  acetic  anhydride  in 
nodules  consisting  of  stellar  aggregates  of  very  fine  needles,  which 
melt  sharply  at  227—228'^.  Evidently  the  final  melting  point  of 
dichlorohemimellitic  acid  is  really  the  melting  point  of  its  anhydride, 
the  previous  softening  and  contraction  in  bulk  being  due  to  anhydride 
formation. 

The  imide  prepared  by  passing  ammonia  into  the  molten  anhydride 
crystallised  from  water  in  nodules  of  microscopic  crystals,  which 
melted  at  253—254°. 

0-2407  gave  11-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  12°  and  770  mm.     N  =  5-69. 
OoHjO^NClg  requires  N  =  5-39  per  cent, 

Eaterification  of  DichloroJtemimdlitic  Acid, 

The  trimethyl  ester  -may  be  prepared  in  quantitative  amount  by 
heating  the  silver  salt  in  benzene  suspension  with  the  calculated 
amount  of  methyl  iodide.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  chloroform,  ethyl 
acetate  or  acetone,  and  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  or,  better,  from 
light  petroleum  (b.  p.  40 — 60°)  in  glistening,  transparent  rhombohedra 
melting  at  62—63°. 

0-1154  gave  01902  COg  and  0  0371  H^.     0  =  44-94  ;  H  =  3  57. 
OijHi^jOjClg  requires  0  =  4486  ;  H^  3-11  per  cent. 

Action  qf  Methyl  Alcohol  on  ths  Anhydride,-^ A,  solution  of  1  gram  of 
the  anhydride  in  methyl  alcohol  was  heated  to  the  boiling  point  for 
thirty-two  hours,  when  the  residue  obtained  on  evaporation  slowly 
solidified.  It  dissolved  for  the  most  part  readily  in  water  and  probably 
consisted  largely  of  unchanged  anhydride,  but  a  small  portion  would 
not  dissolve  without  boiling  the  solutioui  which,  when  allowed  to  evapo* 
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rate  slowly  in  a  vacuum,  deposited  radiating  clusters  of  needles,  readily 
soluble  in  cold  potassium  hydroxide  ^lution.  These  were  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  water,  when  nacreous,  scaly  needles  separated, 
melting  at  141 — 142^,.  with  a  previous  distinct  contraction  in  bulk  at 
88 — 90°.     On  analysis,'the  following  figures  were  obtained  : 

0-1008  gave  0-1500  CO,  and  0-0262  H,0.     0- 40-58;  H  =  2-88. 
CioH^O^Cl,  requires  C- 40-95  ;  H«2-05  per  cent. 

Although  these  numbers  do  not  agree  so  closely  as  could  be  desired, 
they  show  conclusively  that  the  substance  is  the  monomethyl  ester  of 
dichlorohemimellitic  acid  ;  but  the  amount  obtained  was  so  small  as  not 
to  permit  a  further  purification. 

The  mother  liquors  from  the  analysed  material  deposited  a  few  small 
transparent  cubes,  which  melted  sharply  at  141 — 142°  without  any 
previous  contraction,  and  were  probably  the  pure  monomethyl  ester. 

This  same  ester  was  formed  by  submitting  dichlorohemimellitic  acid 
to  Fischer  and  Speyer's  esterification  method,  and  also  by  saturating  a 
methyl-alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with  hydrogen  chloride  and  allow- 
ing it  to  stand  for  120  hours.  The  former  method  gave  rather  more  of 
the  ester  than  the  latter,  but  in  both  cases  the  amount  was  very  small 
and  much  less  than  is  produced  by  boiling  the  anhydride  with  methyl 
alcohol. 

Rbsbarch  Labokatokt,  Pharmacbutical  Sooibtt, 

17,    BLOOM8B0BT  SqUABB,   W.C. 


XCIII. — The  Densities  of  Liquid  Nitrogen  and  Liquid 
Oxygen  and  their  Mixtures. 

By  John  Kennbth  Harold  Inglis  and  Joseph  Edward  Coates. 

Determinations  of  the  densities  of  liquid  nitrogen  and  liquid  oxygen 
have  been  made  by  a  number  of  investigators  (Baly  and  Donnan, 
Trans.,  1902,  81,  907),  but  in  all  cases  the  measurement  of  the 
temperature  was  not  very  accurate,  so  that  some  uncertainty  attaches 
to  the  values  given.  Now  in  certain  cases  it  is  convenient  to 
measure  the  volume  of  a  large  quantity  of  gas  by  determining  the 
volume  of  liquid  formed  from  it  at  some  known  temperature,  and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  when  dealing  with  the  analysis  of  a 
mixture  of  gases  of  which  the  greater  portion  consists  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  (Inglis,  J.  See.  Chem.  Ind,,  1906,  35,  149).    The  following 
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experiments  were  therefore  undertaken  to  determine  the  densities  of 
liquid  nitrogen,  liquid  oxygen,  and  a  few  of  their  mixtures  at  two 
fixed  temperatures. 

Temperatures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  - 190°  C.  are  most  con- 
veniently and  accurately  measured  by  determining  the  vapour  pressure 
of  pure  oxygen  at  the  temperature  in  question  and  making  lAse  of  the 
vapour  pressure  curve  of  oxygen  as  determined  by  Travers  {Phil. 
Trans.^  1902,  A,  152).  This  method  was  used  in  these  experiments 
and  measurements  of  the  densities  were  made  at  temperatures  at 
which  the  vapour  pressure  of  pure  oxygen  was  (a)  100  mm.,  (6)  200  mm. 
On  the  hydrogen  scale,  these  vapour  pressures  correspond  to  temperatures 
74-70°  and  79-07°  Abs.  respectively  or  to  -  198-33°  and  -  193-96°. 

The  oxygen  used  in  the  experiments  was  prepared  by  heating 
potassium  permanganate  and  was  passed  through  soda-lime  and  phos- 
phorus pentoxide  tubes.  The  nitrogen  was  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  solutions  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  potassium  nitrite. 
The  crude  nitrogen  obtained  in  this  way  was  fractionated  at  a  low 
temperature  and  was  also  passed  through  a  tube  containing  red-hot 
copper. 

In  order  to  determine  the  density  of  the  liquefied  gas,  a  known 
volume  of  liquid  was  allowed  to  evaporate  into  a  space  of  known 
volume  (273*3  c.c.)  and  the  pressure  at  a  known  temperature  was 
then  measured.  This  space  was  almost  completely  (270-9  c.c.)  sur- 
rounded by  a  water-jacket  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  could  be 
measured  rapidly  and  accurately.  The  portion  of  the  space  not  jacketed 
(2*4  c.c.)  was  so  small  that  no  sensible  error  was  introduced  in  con- 
sidering its  temperature  the  same  as  that  of  the  jacketed  portion,  for  the 
difference  in  temperature  never  exceeded  5°  C.  After  the  volume  of 
the  gas  had  been  determined,  the  whole  of  it  was  transferred  to  a  gas 
holder,  and  from  this  a  sample  was  taken  for  analysis.  The  analysis 
was  carried  out  by  removing  the  oxygen  (by  means  of  phosphorus) 
from  a  known  volume  of  the  gas  and  measuring  the  residual  nitrogen. 
The  error  of  an  analysis  carried  oat  in  this  way  did  not  exceed  O'l 
per  cent. 

The  density  bulb  itself  was  blown  on  one  end  of  a  piece  of  capillary 
tubing  which  was  graduated  for  30  mm.  above  the  bulb.  The  bulb 
and  capillary  were  calibrated  in  the  usual  way  with  mercury.  Taking 
the  density  of  mercury  as  13*603  at  0°  (this*  being  the  apparent 
density  using  brass  weights),  the  volume  of  the  bulb  to  zero  gradua- 
tion was  found  to  be  0-27880  c.c.  at  17-6°,  and  the  volume  of  each 
10  mm.  of  the  capillary  was  0  0026 6  c.c.  at  the  same  temperature. 
These  volumes  can  be  corrected  for  the  contraction  that  takes  place  on 
cooling  to  - 197°  by  making  use  of  Baly's  value  {PhU,  Mag,^  1900, 
[v],  49,  518)  for  the  mean  coefficient  of  contraction  of  glass  between 
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lb""  and  -190°.  This  oorrecfcion  leads  to  the  values  0-27747  and 
0*00265  at  - 197°.  The  correction  necessary  for  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture of  less  than  10^  is  too  small  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  volume 
of  the  bulb  may  be  considered  constant  between  the  two  temperatures 
used  in  the  experiments. 

In  carrying  out  an  experiment,  the  density  bulb,  together  with  a 
bulb  containing  liquid  oxygen  and  conoeoted  to  a  manometer,  was 
surrounded  with  liquid  air  boiling  under  diminished  pressure,  and  by 
adjustment  of  this  pressure  the  temperature  was  reduced  to  that 
required  for  the  experiment.  The  gas  was  then  admitted  to  the 
density  bulb,  and  when  the  meniscus  appeared  on  the  graduated  part 
of  the  capillary  tube  the  supply  of  gas  was  cut  off  and  the  temperature 
kept  constant  until  the  menisoas  remained  at  a  constant  level.  This 
volume  of  liquid  was  evaporated  off  and  measured  as  already  described. 
The  results  are  given  in  Tables  1  and  II. 

Table  I. 


Temp.  74-70^ 

^  abs.  .  Oxygen,  vap. 

press.  100 

Volume  of  liquid 

Nitrogen 

Volume  of 

M lA    •„ 

Volume  of 
gas  in 

frpm  200  c.c.  of 

gaa. 

per  cent.  *'*' 

uy    liuuiu  in 

/            ■  ^ 

-« 

vol.  found. 

CO.  found. 

c.c.  fouud. 

Calculated. 

Smoothed. 

Difference. 

0  0 

0-28382 

242  1 

0*2340 

— 

00 

0*28680 

243-8 

0-2838 

0*2388 

— 

00 

0-27919 

238-9 

0*2387 

— 

1*8 

0*28429 

241*8 

0*2352 

0*2351 

+0-0001 

4-6 

0-28205 

288*8 

0*2367 

0*2368 

-0*0001 

9-8 

0*28854 

236 '4 

0-2399 

0-2899 

— 

13*9 

0*27969 

280*6 

0-2426 

0'242(f 

-0*0001 

26-4 

0*28869 

226-4 

0-2506 

0-2508 

-0*0002 

87*8 

0-28301 

218*9 

0*2686 

0-2586 

-0*0001 

491 

0*28197 

211-8 

0*2668 

0*2668 

— 

66*8 

0-27983 

206-6 

0-2709 

0*2710 

-0-0001 

69*3 

0*28200 

206*1 

0*2786 

0-2786 

— 

06  •« 

0-28848 

204  0 

0*2779 

0*2779 

— 

69*2 

0*28162 

200-7 

0-2807 

0*2804 

+  0-0003 

72*4 

0*28144 

199*2 

0*2826 

0-2826 

— 

86-8 

0-28824 

193-8 

0*2928 

0*2980 

-0*0007 

88*0 

0*28436 

193*3 

0*2942 

0*2940 

+  0*0002 

98-8 

0-28066 

186  1 

0*3016 

0*3020 

-0  0004 

100*0 
100*0 

0-28182 
0*28214 

185*9 
186*3 

0*8082 
0*8028 

0*8030 

±0*0002 
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Table  II. 
Temp.  79*07°  abs.     Oxygen,  vap.  press.  200  mm. 

Volume  of  liquid 
Nitrogen    Volume  of     Volume  of  from  200  c.c.  of  gas. 

per  cent,  by   liquid  in  gas  in 


vol.  foupd.   C.C.  found.  c.c.  found.    Calculated.  Smoothed.  DiflTerence. 

0-0  0-28206  287-3  0-2877  0-2376  +0-0001 

00  0-28070  286-3  0*2376  0-2376  — 

28-6  0-28232  223*8  02523  0-2523  — 

47-5  0-28264  2096  0*2697  0*2696  +00001 

73*2  0-28383  196-2  0*2892  0-2891  +0-0001 

100-0  0-28343  182-3  0*3109  0-3110  -0*0001 

1000  0-28298  181*9  0*3111  0*3110  +0*0001 

If  two  liquefied  gases  mix  without  change  of  volume,  the  volume  of 
liquid  formed  from  a  fixed  volume  of  gas  has  a  linear  relation  to  the 
composition  of  the  gas.  In  the  tables,  therefore,  the  volume  of  liquid 
formed  from  200  c.c.  gas  (N.T.P.)  is  given,  and  if  these  values  are 
plotted  against  the  molecular  percentage  of  nitrogen  (see  figure)  it  is 
found  that  the  deviation  from  a  straight  line  is  onlj  slight.  Thus,  in 
Table  I,  if  there  were  no  contraction,  the  volume  of  liquid  correspond- 
ing to  49*1  per  cent,  of  nittogen  would  be  0*2678  instead  of  0*2663, 
the  contraction  being  therefore  only  0*6  per  cent.  For  the  percentage 
47*5  in  Table  II,  the  value  would  be  0*2726  if  there  were  no  con- 
traction ;  the  observed  value  being  0*2697,  the  contraction  is  slightly  over 
1  per  cent.  As  one  would  naturally  expect,  the  contraction  is  greater 
at  the  higher  temperature,  but  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  there  is 
any  contraction  at  all  at  so  low  a  temperature. 

The  densities  of  the  pure  liquids  may  be  calculated  from  the  figures 
given  in  the  tables,  and  the  values  found  are  given  in  Table  III. 

Table  III. 
Density  of  nitrogen.  Density  of  oxygen. 


Temperature.  I.  and  0.  B.  and  D.  1.  and  C.         B.  and  D. 

74*70"  aLfl.  08297  0*8218  1*223  1217 

79*07  abs.  08084  0*8010  1*203  1*196 

These  values  may  be  compared  with  those  found  by  Baly  and 
Donnan  (loo.  cit.),  which  are  also  given  in  the  tables,  and^it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  there  are  considerable  differences  which  are  probably 
due  to  uncertainty  in  the  temperature  measurements  of  these  inves- 
tigators. 

In  a  paper  published  by  one  of  us  (Inglis,  PhU,  Mag,,  1 906,  [vi],  1 1, 640) 
on  the  isothermal  distillation  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  it  was  shown  that 
the  partial  pressure  of  nitrogen  above  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
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was  approzimatelj  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  nitrogen  in  the 
liquid,  but  that  a  similar  relation  in  the  case  of  oxygen  did  not  hold. 
Owing  to  the  densities  of  mixtures  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  not  having 
been  determined,  the  concentrations  had  to  be  calculated  from  Baly 
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and  Donnan's  results  on  the  assumption  that  no  contraction  took 
place  on  mixing  the  two  liquids.  The  results  which  have  now  been 
obtained  enable  us  to  calculate  the  concentrations  more  accurately,  and 
the  figures  so  obtained  are  given  in  Tables  IV  and  V,  the  concentra- 
tions being  given  in  grams  per  100  c.c. 
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Table  IV 
Temp.  74*70^  abs.     Oxygen,  vap.  press.  100  mm. 


Nitrogen, 


Concen- 

Partial 

Concen- 

Partial 

tration. 

pressure,  mm. 

tration. 

pressure,  mm. 

a 

P. 

C/P. 

C. 

P. 

C/P. 

0  0 

— 

— 

122-3 

100-0 

1-223 

5-6 

84*6 

0-1624 

114-0 

96-5 

1-194 

7-7 

47-6 

0-1620 

111-1 

93-5 

1-188 

11-9 

72-7 

0-1636 

1061 

900 

1-168 

17-1 

104-6 

01634 

97-6 

85-5 

1-141 

21-3 

129-5 

0-1649 

91-3 

81  0 

1-127 

267 

165-7 

01651 

85-0 

77-0 

1104 

80-2 

1826 

0*1666 

78-3 

72-5 

1-080 

82-8 

197-9 

01669 

74-6 

69-9 

1-065 

36-6 

218-6 

0-1668 

69-1 

66-4 

1-041 

40-2 

242-0 

0-1662 

63-7 

61-7 

1-032 

42-5 

265-4 

0-1666 

60-3 

59-6 

1012 

46-8 

274-6 

01666 

55-5 

669 

0-992 

48-9 

298-3 

0-1667 

50-9 

53-4 

0-953 

62-2 

314-3 

0-1662 

46-9 

48-7 

0-943 

68  0 

318-8 

01661 

44-9 

47-7 

0-941 

57-4 

347-9 

0-1650 

38-2 

42  1 

0-907 

61  S 

374-6 

0-1644 

32-1 

86-6 

0-876 

66-1 

406-0 

0  1633 

26-3 

30-5 

0-831 

69-2 

427-2 

0-1621 

20-7 

26-8 

0-801 

72-6 

460-7 

0-1610 

15-7 

20-3 

0-774 

76-9 

475-8 

0-1596 

10-7 

14-2 

0-757 

79-2 

600-8 

0-1680 

6-8 

8-2 

0-709 

82-6 

628-6 

0-1664 

(0-5) 

(0-6) 

(1-0) 

83  0 

(681-0) 

(0-1568) 

Tabl 

0-0 
B   V. 

Oxygen, 


Temp.  79-07°  abs.     Oxygen,  vap.  press.  200  mm. 
Nitrogen,  Oxygen, 


Concen- 

Partial 

Concen- 

Partial 

tration. 

pressure,  mm. 

tration. 

pressure,  mm. 

C. 

P. 

qp. 

C, 

P 

a/p. 

0-0 

0  0 



120-3 

200-0 

0-601 

8-6 

87  0 

0-0964 

115-3 

194-6 

0693 

11-0 

114-3 

0-0965 

104-6 

181-2 

0-677 

19-8 

206-8 

0-0964 

91-9 

165-7 

0-555 

27-8 

284-8 

0-0975 

82-0 

160-7 

0-644 

38-6 

402-2 

00957 

64-3 

127-8 

0-503 

47-1 

496-5 

0  0951 

51-5 

108-6 

0-474 

54-3 

577-6 

0-0941 

40-5 

89-4 

0-453 

63-4 

684-7 

00926 

26-9 

66-8 

0-412 

70-2 

773-6 

0  0907 

16-6 

42-4 

0-391 

75-3 

846-6 

0-0890 

8-7 

24-4 

0-355 

80-8 

931  0 

0-0868 

0-0 

0  0 

— 

These  figures  show  only  slight  differences  when  compared  with  those 
obtained  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  contraction  on  mixing  the 
VOL.   LXXXIX.  3  N 
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liquefied  gases,  and  thej  indicate  conclusively  that  the  law  governing  the 
relation  of  the  partial  pressure  to  the  concentration  is  simpler  in  the 
case  of  nitrogen  than  in  the  case  of  oxygen.  For  moderate  concen- 
trations of  nitrogen,  the  relation  is  that  known  as  Henry*s  law,  thus 
showing  that  liquid  nitrogen  has  the  normal  molecular  weight.  For 
moderate  concentrations  of  oxygen  there  is  a  deviation  from  this  law, 
and  this  deviation  indicates  that  liquid  oxygen  has  a  higher  molecular 
weight  than  oxygen  vapour.  The  association  factor  so  indicated  is 
about  1'09. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  Sir  William  Ramsay  for  the  kind 
interest  he  took  in  this  work. 

Chemioal  Dkpartuent, 

University  College,  London. 


XCIV. — The  Chemistry  of  Organic  Acid  ^'Thiocyanates  " 
and  their  Derivatives. 

By  Augustus  E.  Dixon,  M.D. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  at  present,  all  acid  chlorides  contain- 
ing the  group  -CO* CI,  on  treatment  with  certain  metallic  thiocyanates, 
yield  derivatives  of  the  form  R*CO(CNS). 

Amongst  the  organic  products  obtained  in  this  way,  remarkable 
differences  are  encountered,  particularly  with  regard  to  their  behaviour 
with  water  or  nitrogenous  bases.  For,  whilst  all  are  hydrolysed  with 
more  or  less  facility  by  contact  with  water,  some  members  are  said  to 
yield  carbon  oxysulphide,  but  no  tbiocyanic  acid  : 

(i)  R-CO(CNS)  +  H2O  =  COS  +  R-CO-NHg  ; 

whereas  others  yield  thiocyanic  acid,  but  little  or  no  carbon 
oxysulphide : 

(ii)  R-C0(CNS)  +  H2O  =  R-COjH  +  HS0N 

(see,  for  example,  Miquel,  Ann,  chim.phys,^  1877,  [v],  11,  299  and  302). 
Nitrogenous  bases  unite  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  some  of 
these  by  direct  addition,  forming  disubstituted  thiocarbamides  : 

(iii)  R-CO(CNS)  +  NHjR'  =  R-CO-NH-CS-NHR' ; 

with  others,  under  like  conditions,  the  chief  result  is  a  doable  decom- 
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position,   ^ivbereby  substituted  amide  is  formed,  togetber  witb  basic 
thiocyanate : 

(iv)  R-CO(CNS)  +  NHgK'  -  R-CO-NHR'  +  HSCN. 

Altbougb  these  properties  are  by  no  means  an  exact  parallel  to  what 
occurs  amongst  purely  hydrocarbon  thiocarbimides  and  ihiocyanates 
respectively,  they  seemed  at  one  time  fairly  consistent  with  the  view 
that  compounds  yielding  thiocyanic  acid  were  really  thiocyanates 
whilst  compounds  behaving  according  to  equations  (i)  and  (iii)  above 
were  thiocarbimides. 

But  a  purely  hydrocarbon  thiocyanate  (if  not  transformed  by  heat 
into   the  isomeric  form)  behaves  in  all  its  relations   as  such,  and, 
similarly,  a  hydrocarbon  thiocarbimide,  once  formed,  acts  consistently  as 
thiocarbimide  ;  moreover,  each  form  can  be  isolated  and  kept.     In  the 
class  of  acidic  derivatives,  however,  it  is  different,  no  case  yet  being 
known  where  two  distinct  isomerides  can  be  produced  :  one  R*CO*SCN, 
and  the  other  K*CO*NCS ;  besides,  more  recently,  it  has  often  been 
observed  that  a  given  specimen,  when  brought  into  contact  with  some 
one  particular  base,  may  lose  practically  all  its  sulphur  as  thiocyanic 
acid,  whilst  a  different  base  may  unite  with  it  almost  quantitatively 
to  form  a  disubstitated  thiocarbamide.     If,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the 
CNS  derivative  were  to  be  defined  according  to  its  behaviour  with 
bases,  the  definition  must  depend  on  what  base  is  presented  for  inter- 
action (compare  Dixon,  Trans.,  1896,69, 1599 — 1602)  ;  in  other  words, 
it  could  now  no  longer  be  maintained — at  all  events  in  some  cases — 
that  a  particular  substance  was  exclusively  thiocarbimide  or  thiocyanate. 
And  to  such  phenomena  the  term  ''  tautomeric  "  was  applied,  with  the 
reservation,  however,  that  such  tautomerism  could  not  be  explained  by 
van  Laar's  hypothesis  of  the  mobility  of  hydrogen  within  the  molecule. 
Next,  a  chance  observation,  made  in  preparing  acetylphenylthiocarb* 
amide,  showed  that,  even  with  a  given  *'  thiocyanate "  and  a  given 
base,  the  result  might  depend  largely  on  the  temperature  at  which  inter- 
action is  brought  about  (Doran,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  331);  this  observa- 
tion was  followed  up  by  a  quantitative  examination  of  the  aniline- 
acetyl-'*  thiocyanate  "  system  (Dixon  and  Hawthorne,  ibid,,  468),  and 
it  was  now  found  that,  with   temperature  increasing   from    - 12°  to 
about  120°,  the  yield  of  aniline  thiocyanate  together  with  acetanilide 
diminished  from  94  to  2^  per  cent,  of  the  total  products  obtained,  the 
formation  of  acetylphenylthiocarbamide  increasing  at  a  corresponding 
rate,  save  that    at  the   highest   temperatures   a  slight    irregularity 
occurred  through  (i)  the  production  of  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
(ii)  the  transforming  effect  of  heat  on  the  aniline  thiocyanate. 

In  further  pursuing  these  observations,  it  was  next  shown  by  Haw- 
thorne    (Trans.,   1906,  89,   556)    that    the  chemical    behaviour    of 
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propioDjl  **  thiocyanate  "  with  aniline  at  different  temperatures  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  acetyl  **  thiocyanate"  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  the 
sulphur  with  the  base  is  concerned  (a  single  measurement  with  stearyl 
"  thiocyanate  "  gave  a  like  result),  but  that,  if  o-toluidine  be  presented 
to  acetyl ''  thiocyanate/'  the  proportion  of  sulphur  found  in  the  products 
as  acetyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide  is  largely  increased  for  a  given  tempera- 
ture. This  fact,  equally  with  certain  others  previously  observed, 
could  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  view  that  acetyl  **  thiocyanate " 
consisted  of  an  equilibrium-mixture  of  this  substance  with  acetylthio- 
carbimide,  in  proportions  variable  with  the  temperature  and  deter- 
mined by  it  alone,  since  in  that  case  the  distribution  of  the  sulphur 
should  be  independent  of  whether  aniline  or  toluidine  was  used  ;  and 
on  examining  the  optical  properties  of  the  highly  purified  compound, 
he  found  the  molecular  refractive  power  to  remain  practically  constant 
through  an  interval  of  temperature  which  must  have  influenced  this 
property  to  a  very  considerable  extent  if  any  change  corresponding 
to  the  variations  of  its  chemical  behaviour  had  occurred  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  liquid.  Furthermore,  the  value  obtained  for  the  molecular 
refractivity  was  not  only  constant,  but  agreed  closely  with  that 
calculated  (from  various  measurements  with  known  thiocyanates  and 
thiocarbimides)  for  the  constitution  CHg'CO'NGS,  whilst  diverging 
widely  from  that  required  for  CHj-CO-SCN. 

The  subject  matter  indicated  above  is  still  under  investigation,  but, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  these  experiments,  it  would  seem  that 
true  acetyl  thiocyanate  remains  yet  to  be  discovered ;  that  the  com- 
pound so  called  is  really  acetylthiocarbimide ;  and  that  its  behaviour  as 
thiocyanate  is  conditioned  at  the  moment  of  interaction  by  at  least  two 
factors,  namely,  the  character  of  the  base  presented  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  combination  is  effected.  From  some  preliminary 
quantitative  experiments  recently  conducted  in  this  laboratory  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  order  in  which  the  constituents  are  mixed 
at  a  given  temperature  may  affect  the  relative  proportions  of  the  pro- 
ducts :  it  is  intended  to  make  further  inquiry  regarding  this. 

In  the  case  of  other  <<  thiocyanates ''  of  the  acidic  class,  there  is  yet 
another  factor  which  sometimes  plays  a  very  important  part,  namely, 
the  character  of  the  radicle  associated  with  the  CNS  group.  Benzoyl- 
thiocarbimide,  for  instance — ^and  the  same  is  true  as  regards  many  other 
derivatives  in  which  the  radicle  is  more  or  less  aromatic  in  structure — 
shows  in  the  main  the  properties  of  a  thiocarbimide,  pure  and  simple. 
But  even  benzoylthiocarbimide,  when  treated  with  certain  compounds 
containing  sodium,  can  yield  thiocyanic  acid,  and,  in  view  both  of  this 
and  of  the  fact  that  a  distinctly  thiocyanic  isomeride  is  still  unknown, 
it  is  plain  that  this  substance  will  have  to  be  examined  at  very  low 
temperatures  before  the  statement  can  confidently  be  made  that  it  is 
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a  thiocarbimide  in  the  same  sense  that  ''oil  of  mustard"  is  a  thio- 
carbimide. 

The  mere  preseDce  of  an  aromatic  nucleus  in  the  electro-positive 
group  is  not,  however,  alone  sufficient  to  determine  essentially  thio- 
carbimidic  behaviour  in  the  combination,  although  it  certainly 
disposes  in  this  direction  :  for  the  phenacetyl  derivative, 

PhCH2-C0(CNS), 
in  which  the  CO  is  separated  by  CH^  ^ i^om  the  cyclic  nucleus,  when 
treated  with  ammonia  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  undergoes  change 
principally  by  double  decomposition,  yielding  the  amide  of  phenylacebic 
acid  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1896,  60,  868). 

Our  knowledge  of  these  interactions  with  bases,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
generalised  at  present,  may  be  stated  approximately  as  follows : 

(i)  Purely  aromatic  "  thiocyanates"  (that  is,  those  having  the  group  CO 
attached  directly  to  the  nucleus)  exhibit,  within  considerable  ranges  of 
temperature  a  strongly  marked  thiocarbimidic  behaviour,  which  is  but 
little  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  base  presented  for  combination. 

(ii)  The  behaviour  of  fatty  acid  ''  thiocyanates  "  with  respect  to  bases 
is  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  interaction,  and  sometimes  is  deter- 
mined practically  by  this  alone:  high  temperature  enhances  thio- 
carbimidic power :  low  temperature  favours  the  development  of  thio- 
cyanic  character. 

(iii)  For  any  given  moderate  temperature,  the  function  of  the  CNS 
group  of  a  fatty  acid  "  thiocyanate  "  varies  principally  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  base  submitted  for  interaction  :  ammonia  tends  strongly 
to  develop  its  thiocyanic  behaviour,  whilst  aromatic  bases  are  most 
effective  in  deciding  thiocarbimidic  power ;  in  this  respect,  o-toluidine 
is  markedly  superior  to  aniline. 

(iv)  The  thiocyanic  power  of  a  fatty  acid  ''  thiocyanate  "  under  given 
conditions  is  diminished  by  the  substitution  of  an  aromatic  group  for 
one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  fatty  radicle  ;  concurrently,  the  thio- 
carbimidic power  is  increased. 

Scarcely  anything  is  yet  known  as  regards  combination  with  fatty 
bases,  and  very  little  in  respect  of  bases  such  as  methylaniline. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  thiocarbimidic  power  of 
phenacetylthiocarbimide,  in  respect  to  its  behaviour  with  ammonia  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  is  inconsiderable,  the  compound  acting  sub- 
stantially as  thiocyanate,  and  since  that  of  benzoylthiocarbimide  in 
like  circumstances  is  very  high,  the  question  arose  whether  this  differ- 
ence could  be  conditioned  through  the  separation  of  the  -CO(CNS) 
group  from  the  aromatic  nucleus  by  any  bivalent-linking  group.  For 
if  the  acquisition  of  thiocyanic  properties  is  due  solely  to  the  absence 
of  direct  attachment  of  -CO(CNS)  to  the  benzene  ring,  a  similar  effect 
might  be  anticipated  if,  instead  of  the  group  CH^,  an  oxygen  atom  were 
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interposed — for  example,  such  a  com  pound  as  C<,H5'0'C0{CNS)  might 
be  expected  to  behave  towards  ammonia  as  a  thiocyanate. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  class  of  oxy-aromatic  derivatives  is  very  scanty, 
being  confined  to  the  results  of  one  or  two  preliminary  experiments 
made  by  the  late  B.  £.  Doran  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  342),  without  refer- 
ence to  the  point  in  question ;  I  have  therefore  prepared  a  few  of  these 
"  thiocyanates,"  R"0'CO(CNS),  in  order  to  learn  something  of  their 
behaviour  with  bases,  and  especially  with  ammonia.  For  the  most 
essential  materials  required  in  conducting  this  work,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Bayer  Company,  who  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  me  liberal  specimens  of  various  aromatic  chlorocarbonates, 
for  which  I  desire  to  return  my  thanks.  Incidentally,  some  other 
experiments  with  acidic 'Hhiocyanates '' have  been  made,  which  may 
find  a  place  in  this  communication. 

Part  I. 

Cyclic  Oxythiocarbimides,  RO-CO-NCS. 
(i)  Thiocarbiminophenylcarbo7iate,  CgHg'O'CO'NCS. 

The  phenyl  chlorocarbonate,  CgHjO'CO-Cl,  when  purified  by  recti- 
fication, is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  87°  under  a  pressure  of 
25  mm.  By  allowing  this  substance,  dissolved  in  benzene,  to  remain 
in  contact  with  excess  of  dry  finely-divided  sodium  thiocyanate  (or 
by  boiling  the  solution  with  dry  lead  thiocyanate),  interaction  took 
place,  with  formation  of  metallic  chloride,  the  organic  product 
remaining  dissolved  in  the  benzene.  The  process  is  «low,  a  week  or 
more  being  required  for  the  preparation  in  the  cold  ;  if  heat  be 
employed,  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  is  apt  to  occur,  the 
solution  becoming  brown  after  some  hours,  and  before  the  interaction 
is  yet  complete ;  except  the  coloration,  however,  there  seemed  to  be 
little  difference  in  the  products.  After  filtering  by  the  aid  of  the 
pump,  the  solution  was  usually  distinctly  yellow,  had  a  slightly 
pungent  thiocarbimidic  odour,  and  responded  freely  to  the  desulphur- 
isation  tests,  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  or  hot  alkaline  lead 
hydroxide,  for  a  thiocarbimide.  If  shaken  up  with  cold  water,  the 
aqueous  portion  was  not  affected  by  treatment  with  ferric  chloride,  but 
if  well  boiled  with  water,  a  faint  red  coloration  was  produced  :  in 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  hydrolytic  change  into  thiocyauic  acid 
occurs  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Action  of  Ammonia, — On  treating  the  thiocarbimide  in  benzene 
solution  with  a  considerable  excess  of  alcoholic  ammonia,  the  mixture 
became  warm,  and  in  a  short  time  solid  matter  began  to  separate ; 
by  concentration  to  a  small  bulk,  the  liquor  gave  another  crop  of  the 
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same  material,  and  the  filtrate  contained  a  little  ammonium  thio- 
ojanate.  The  main  product,  when  reorystalliaed  from  alcohol,  was 
obtained  in  snow-white,  soft  prisms,  melting  with  efferyesoenoe  at 
175°  (corr.).  It  was  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  moderately  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  rather  sparingly  so  in  the  cold,  and  gave  on 
analysis  the  figures  required  for  an  additive  compound. 

Found,  N  =  14-4;  S  =  16-3. 

CgHgOjNjS  requires  N=«  1429  ;  S=- 1632  per  cent. 

Carbo-phenoxythiourea  in  alcoholic  solution  gives  with  alcoholic 
silver  nitrate  a  curdy,  white  precipitate,  which  blackens  quickly  oil 
the  addition  of  ammonia ;  it  is  desulphurised  readily  by  heating  with 
an  alkaline  solution  of  lead.  The  substance  dissolves  very  easily  in 
cold  dilute  caustic  alkali;  if  this  solution  be  gently  warmed  and 
then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  but 
carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  escape  with  efEervescence ;  the 
residual  liquid  has  an  odour  of  phenol,  and  gives  the  reactions  for 
this  substance ;  it  gives  a  deep  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and 
on  warming  the  alkaline  solution,  ammonia  is  evolved.  These 
reactions  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  equation 

CSN,H,-0-COPh  +  HjO  =  PhOH  +  CO3  +  NH^-SCN. 

When  the  substance  was  kept  at  a  temperature  just  above  its 
melting  point,  gas  escaped,  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon 
dioxide,  and  soon  a  white  soHd  began  to  accumulate,  which  did  not 
melt  at  200°;  the  cooled  residue  formed  a  paste,  from  which  cold 
water  dissolved  phenol  and  some  thiocyanic  acid;  the  undissolved 
portion,  when  recrystallised  from  boiling  water,  formed  microscopic 
white  needles,  easily  desulphurised  by  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  but 
scarcely  afEected  by  boiling  with  alkaline  lead  solution.  This  product 
was  not  further  examined. 

It  has  been  previously  pointed  out  that,  although  thiocarbimino- 
phenylcarbonate  (or  carbo-phenoxythiocarbimide)  yields  no  measurable 
amount  of  thiocyanic  acid  when  brought  into  contact  with  either  hot 
or  cold  water,  yet  by  the  action  of  ammonia  this  acid  is  produced.  A 
benzene  solution  of  the  thiocarbimide  was  treated  with  excess  of 
alcoholic  ammonia,  the  temperature,  during  the  process,  being  kept  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  0°.  The  total  solid  product  amounted  to  4*57  grams 
(From  3 '9  grams  of  chloride),  and  this,  when  extracted  by  cold  water, 
yielded  0*171  gram  of  ammonium  thiocyanate,  as  determined  by  Barnes 
and  Liddle's  method,  using  iVyiO  copper  sulphate.  Of  the  total  weight 
of  sulphur  found,  therefore,  rather  less  than  10  per  cent,  appears  aa 
thiocyanic  acid,  the  remainder  existing  in  the  form  of  carbo-phenoxy- 
thiourea,  and  hence  the  capacity  of  the  parent  thiocarbimide,  even  in 
circumstances  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of    thiocyanic 
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character,  to  behave  as  thiocyanate  is  but  feebly  marked.  From  the 
foregoing  result,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that,  with  primary  aromatic 
bases,  little  or  no  thiocyanate  would  be  formed,  and  in  effect  this 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

Actum  of  Aniline. — This  base  was  used  first  in  benzene  solution,  and 
then  in  alcohol,  the  latter  method  giving  a  much  cleaner  product :  the 
mixture  became  hob,  and,  on  cooling,  72  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
yield  was  obtained  (reckoned  from  the  amount  of  chloride  employed), 
and  on  concentration  the  mother  liquor  gave  a  further  crop.  The 
substance  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  white  prisms,  melting  with 
effervescence  at  148%  the  temperature  recorded  by  Doran  (loc,  cit.), 
and  estimations  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen  gave  11*65  and  10*4  per  cent., 
against  11*76  and  10*29  respectively,  calculated  for 

CgHgO-CO-NH-CS-NH-CgHg. 
It  is  thus  isomeric  with  phenylthiouramidobenzoic  acid, 
PhNH-CS-NH-CeH^-COaH. 

When  brought  into  contact  with  dilute  caustic  alkali,  the  crystals 
became  opaque,  and  dissolved  on  warming  ;  at  the  same  time,  drops  of 
oil,  recognised  easily  by  its  odour  as  phenylthiocarbimide,  made  their 
appearance.  This  was  expelled  by  boiling  (no  ammonia  being 
detected),  and  the  residual  solution  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  whereupon  effervescence  occurred,  with  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  liquid  now  had  a  strong  odour  of 
phenol,  but  gave  with  ferric  chloride  no  trace  of  a  red  coloration,  thus 
showing  that  no  thiocyanic  acid  had  been  formed.  Some  aniline  was, 
however,  present.  The  decomposition  is  obviously  somewhat  complex, 
but  the  ease  with  which  it  is  started  depends  probably  on  the  ready 
elimination  of  the  -O*C0-  group. 

Action  of  o-Toluidine» — Heat  was  evolved  on  mixing  alcoholic 
o-toluidine  with  the  benzene  solution  of  the  thiocarbimide,  and  almost 
immediately  the  product  began  to  crystallise  out  in  beautiful  tufts  of 
vitreous  prisms ;  when  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  in 
which  it  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble,  it  melted  at  164 — 165°  (oorr.) 
with  effervescence. 

Found,  8  =  11-25  and  11*35. 

Cj^Hi^OjNjS  requires  8=11*19  per  cent. 

Dilute  caustic  alkali  dissolved  the  solid  on  gently  warming,  and  the 
presence  of  o-tolylthiocarbimide  was  manifested  both  by  the  odour 
and  by  the  separation  of  drops  of  oil  in  the  steam  when  the  mixture 
was  boiled  :  no  ammonia  was  detected  in  the  escaping  vapours.  After 
expelling  the  tolylthiocarbimide  in  this  way  and  acidifying  the  residue 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  were 
evolved,  and  the  odour  of  phenol  now  became  strong.     This  decomposlT 
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tioDy  as  in  the  preceding  case,  occurs  very  readily ;  in  fact,  the  odour 
of  toljlthiocarbimide  can  be  detected  on  mere  contact  of  the  solid  with 
cold  alkali. 

Action  <if  p'Tduidine. — The  product  formed  a  mass  of  white,  woolly 
needles,  melting,  after  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  at  144 — 145^ 
(corr.) ;  like  its  congeners,  it  was  insoluble  in  water  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Found,  S  =  1 1  -3.     C^^U^fi^l^^  requires  S  =  1 1  -1 9  per  cent. 

Alcoholic  silver  nitrate  gave  with  the  alcoholic  solution  a  white 
precipitate,  rapidly  becoming  black,  and  the  substance  was  easily 
desulphurised  by  heating  with  alkaline  lead  tartrate.  When  warmed 
with  dilute  caustic  alkali,  it  behaved  like  the  ortAo-compound,  p-toljl- 
thiocarbimide  being  formed ;  on  acidifying,  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  escaped,  and  phenol  remained  in  solution  :  no  thio- 
cjanic  acid  was  present. 

Action  of  Bcnzylamine, — Beautiful,  white  crystals  were  deposited, 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water ;  when  recrystallised, 
they  formed  brilliant,  slender,  vitreous  prisms,  melting  at  153 — 154° 
(corr.)  and  slowly  evolving  gas. 

Found,  S«  11-3.     Q^^^fi^^  requires  S=  1M9  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  moderately  easily  in  warm  dilute  caustic 
potash  with  formation  of  benzylthiocarbimide,  benzylamine,  sulphide 
and  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  phenol,  and  hence  is  readily 
desulphurised  by  treatment  with  alkali ae  lead,  or  ammoniacal  silver 
solution. 

Albion  qf  Alcohol, — On  warming  the  constituents  together,  a 
vigorous  action  soon  commenced,  the  mixture  boiling  freely.  When 
cool,  the  brown,  syrupy  liquid  set  to  a  radiating,  crystalline  mass, 
and  the  filtrate  contained  but  a  trace  of  thiocyanic  acid.  The  residue, 
after  being  washed  with  dilute  spirit,  became  nearly  white,  and 
amounted  to  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical ;  on  evaporation,  the 
mother  liquor  yielded  another  viscid  crop  of  crystals.  By  crystallising 
from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  freely  soluble,  the  product  was  obtained  in 
white  prisms,  melting  at  82 — 83°.  A  sulphur  determination  gave 
S  a  14*5,  the  figure  calculated  for  the  thiourethane, 

PhO-CO-NH-CS-OEt* 
(CjoHiiOjNS),  being  14- 22  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolved  readily  in  hot  caustic  alkali  without  evolu- 
tion of  ammonia ;  when  acidified,  the  solution  effervesced,  carbon  dioxide 
escaping,  together  with  some  hydrogen  sulphide ;  the  residual  liquid 

*  Otherwise,  ethyl  phenyl  iminothiondicarbonate  ;  probably  it  has  the  constita- 
tion  PhO'CO'N:C(SH)'OEt,  that  is,  carbophenozyiminoethylthtolcarbonic  acid. 
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had  an  odour  of  phenol,  and  gave  with  ferric  chloride  an  intense  red 
ooloration : 

PhCO,-NH-CS-OEt  +  HjO  =  PhOH  +  CO2  +  HSCN  +  EtOH. 

When  boiled  with  alkaline  lead  solutiop,  the  mixture  darkened 
gradualljy^but  the  desulphurisation  was  only  partial,  for  the  filtrate, 
when  acidified  and  treated  with  ferric  chloride,  gave  a  strong  indication 
of  thiocyanic  acid.  Boiling  water  dissolved  the  substance  to  a  slight 
extent,  apparently  without  causing  decomposition. 

(ii)    ThwcarUminO'O'tolylcarhonaUy  CHj-C^jH^-O-CO-NCS. 

This  substance  was  prepared  by  allowing  o-tolylcarbonic  chloride, 
MeC^H^'COjC],  dissolved  in  benzene,  to  remain  in  contact  with  dry 
powdered  sodium  thiocyanate ;  the  reaction  was  conducted,  however, 
at  a  gentle  heat  (about  30 — 40°),  whereby  the  process  was  accelerated 
without  any  material  loss  through  decomposition  of  the  organic 
product :  in  these  circumstances,  the  operation  was  completed  in  four 
days. 

The  filtered  solution  was  yellowish-brown,  had  a  slightly  pungent 
odour,  and  was  readily  desulphurised  by  warming  with  alkaline  salts 
of  lead  or  silver.  But  when  shaken  up  thoroughly  with  cold  water, 
the  aqueous  extract  gave  do  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid,  and  even  after 
boiling  with  water,  ferric  chloride  produced  a  barely  perceptible  red 
coloration. 

Action  of  Aniline. — Heat  was  developed  on  mixing,  and  the  solution 
as  it  cooled  became  solid,  the  yield  of  dry  product  amounting  to  77 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  reckoning  from  the  weight  of  chloride 
taken  for  experiment.  The  mother  liquor,  when  tested  with  ferric 
chloride,  gave  no  red  coloration,  thus  showing  the  absence  of  thio- 
cyanate. 

Found,  S  =  11  -2.     CijHi^OjNgS  requires  S  =  1 119  per  cent. 

The  compound,  a-carbo-o-tolyloxy-ft-phenylthiocarbamide,  was  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated  as  a  felted  mass  of 
long,  flexible,  white  needles,  becoming  highly  electrical  on  friction,  and 
melting  at  155 — 156°  (corr.).  It  was  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved 
readily  in  boiling  dilute  caustic  alkali  with  evolution  of  phenyl thio- 
carbimide,  but  no  ammonia  could  be  detected.  After  acidifying  the 
residual  liquid,  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  were  evolved, 
and  an  oil  was  left  having  the  odour  of  o-cresol.  No  thiocyanic  acid 
was  present  in  the  products  of  this  decomposition. 

Actum  qf  o-Toluidine, — Combination  occurred  at  once,  and  the 
yield  of  solid  product  amounted  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical^  a 
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further  quantitj  fie{>arating  from  the  mother  liquor  as  it  evaporated. 
When  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble, 
the  product  was  obtained  in  brilliant,  lozenge-shaped  prisms  melting 
at  142—143^  (oorr.)  with  slow  evolution  of  gas.  The  solid  dissolved 
easily  in  hot  dilate  caustic  alkali  with  formation  of  o-tolylthiocarb- 
imide  :  the  residual  liquid,  after  the  thiocarbimide  had  been  expelled 
by  heating,  effervesced  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  giving 
off  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  had  a  strong  odour 
of  o-cresol ;  ferric  chloride  produced  no  red  coloration  in  the  acidified 
mixture. 

An  experiment  was  now  made  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  com« 
pound  produced  by  substituting  the  group  CgH^(CH,)'0'00-  for  the 
acetyl  group  in  acetyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide  is  identical  with  the  above. 

Pure  acetyl'O-tolylthiocarbamide  was  mixed  with  o-tolyl  chloro* 
carbonate^  the  latter  being  in  slightly  greater  proportion  than  that 
required  according  to  the  equation 

AcNH-CS-NH-CeH^(CH3)  +  C,H^(CH,)-C0,C1  = 

AcCl  +  CeH^(CH3)-NH-CS-NH-C02-C^,H^(CH,), 

and  the  mixture  was  cautiously  heated.  At  107°,  interaction  com* 
menced  with  evolution  of  gas  containing  some  hydrogen  sulphide ; 
the  vapour  fumed  copiously,  had  an  odour  of  acetyl  chloride,  and  when 
led  into  ethyl  alcohol  gave  an  acid  liquid  smelling  strongly  of  ethyl 
acetate.  The  temperature  was  now  reduced  to  100°,  and  the  process 
continued  until  the  turbid  mixture  became  clear  and  no  more  gas  was 
evolved.  ■  The  residual  brown  oil  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  from 
which,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  solid  was  deposited ;  after  a  couple  of 
recrystallisations,  this  was  obtained  as  colourless  lozenges  melting  at 
142 — 143°  (corr.),  having  the  same  appearance  and  showing  precisely 
the  same  reactions  as  the  compound  previously  described.  The  formula 
was  checked  by  a  sulphur  estimation,  which  gave  S*«10'7  per  cent., 
the  calculated  6gure  for  CjgH^^OjNgS  being  1066  per  cent. 

Action  of  ^Toluidine. — Operating  as  before,  the  yield  of  solid  pro- 
duct amounted  to  85^  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  chloride  employed.  By  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol, 
in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  the  compound  was  obtained  in 
beautiful,  fern-like  aggregates  of  white  prisms  melting  at  150 — 151° 
(corr.).  When  boiled  with  dilute  alkali,  it  behaved  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  or^Ao-compound,  save  that  p-tolylthiocarbimide  was 
expelled.  As  usual  amongst  compounds  of  this  class,  where  two  sub- 
stituting groups  are  present,  no  ammonia  could  be  detected  in  the 
vapour  during  the  boiling  with  potash. 

Found,  S  « 10-7.     C^^HigOgNgS  requires  S  « 1 0-66  per  cent. 
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Action  qf  Ammonia. — Excess  of  alcoholic  ammonia  was  used,  the 
mixture  becomiug  hot  at  once,  and  presently  long,  silky  needles  were 
deposited,  the  weight  of  which  amounted  to  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical.  The  mother  liquor,  after  being  acidified  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  gave  a  decided  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride ;  in  this  case, 
therefore,  just  as  in  the  corresponding  one  already  described,  where 
ammonia  was  caused  to  interact  with  the  phenylic  homologue,  a  certain 
amount  of  thiocyaoic  acid  was  formed. 

After  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  moderately  soluble 
at  the  boiling  point,  the  compound  melted  at  156 — 157**  (corr.),  and 
a  sulphur  determination  gave  15 '5  per  cent,  against  15*24  calculated 
for  C^^Hi^OaNjS. 

Carbo-o-tolyloxy thiourea  is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves, apparently  without  decomposition,  in  cold  dilute  alkali,  the 
solution  giving  off  ammonia  when  heated ;  on  acidifying,  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  escape  with  effervescence ;  the  residual 
liquor  has  an  odour  of  o-cresol,  and  gives  a  strong  thiocyanic  reaction 
with  ferric  chloride.  The  process  in  the  main  appears  to  be  a  simple 
hydrolysis  : 

CeH^(CH8)-C02-NH-C(SH):NH  +  H20  = 

CgH4(CHg)0H  +  COj  +  NH^-SCN, 

but  probably,  in  addition  to  the  ammonium  thiocyanate,  a  little  thio- 
carbamide  is  formed,  the  decomposition  of  which  by  the  caustic  alkali 
would  lead  to  the  formation  of  alkali  hydrosulphide.  The  desulphur- 
isation  by  heating  with  alkaline  solution  of  lead  does  not  extract  the 
whole  of  the  contained  sulphur  in  the  form  of  lead  sulphide,  for  if  the 
latter  be  removed  and  the  clear  liquor  acidified,  ferric  chloride  now 
gives  a  strong  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid. 


(iii)  Thioearbimino-^tolylcarhonaU,  CHg-C^H^'O'CO-NCS. 

The  benzene  solution,  prepared  as  before,  was  a  pale  yellow  liquid, 
having  little  characteristic  odour  in  the  cold.  When  shaken  up  with  hot 
or  cold  water,  or  with  dilute  alcohol,  the  mixture  gave  no  red  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride,  and  hence  underwent  no  perceptible  hydro- 
lysis into  thiocyanic  acid.  With  silver  nitrate  alone  no  precipitate 
was  formed,  but  on  adding  ammonia  and  warming,  the  mixture  was 
blackened  ;  desulphurisation  also  took  place  readily  on  heating  with  a 
lead  salt  and  alkali. 

Action  of  Aniline, — To  75  c.c.  of  benzene  solution,  representing 
9 '65  grams  of  thiocarbimide  (assuming  the  chloride  to  have  undergone 
change  quantitatively  into  the  latter),  a  trifle  more  than  the  calculated 
amount  of  aniline  was  added,  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  strong  alcohol ;  the 
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temperature  rose  at  once  by  18°,  and  on  concentration  nearly  white 
crystals  were  deposited,  weighing  when  dry  13*05  grams,  that  is,  more 
than  91  per  cent,  of  the  possible  yield  for  an  additive  product.  When 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  only 
moderately  soluble,  the  compound  formed  long,  brilliant,  vitreous 
prisms,  insoluble  in  water  and  melting  at  157 — 158°  (corr.)  with 
slight  effervescence. 

Found,  S=  11*3.     G^^U^fi^l^^  requires  S-  1M9  per  cent. 

Towards  dilute  caustic  alkali,  its  behaviour  was  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  isomeric  carbophenozy-o-tolylthiocarbamide  (m.  p.  165°), 
save  that  phenylthiocarbimide  separated  in  place  of  o-tolylthio- 
carbimide,  and  that  subsequently,  on  acidifying,  p-cresol  instead  of 
phenol  was  liberated. 

Action  of  o-Toluidine. — Operating  as  just  described,  the  temperature 
rose  by  18°,  and  ultimately  pearly  leaves  were  obtained,  the  yield  in 
this  case  amounting  to  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

By  solution  in  warm  alkali,  the  substance  yielded  o-tolylthio- 
carbimide,  and  thence  by  acidification  j>-cresol,  together  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide;  the  cold  alcoholic  solution  gave  with 
alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate,  changing  rapidly  to 
black.  The  melting  point  was  found  to  be  160 — 161°  (corr.),  and  a 
sulphur  estimation  gave  10*7  per  cent,  against  10*66  calculated  for 

(iv)  Thiocarbiminobenzylcarbonate,  CoHg-CHj'O-CO'NCS. 

The  benzene  solution,  prepared  in  the  cold,  is  a  pale  straw- 
yellow  liquid,  having  little  distinctive  odour,  but  giving  off  a  vapour 
which  attacks  the  eyes.  Whilst  readily  desulphurised  by  alkaliue 
silver  or  lead  salts,  it  yielded  to  cold  water  scarcely  a  trace  of  thio- 
cyanic  acid ;  if  boiled  with  water,  the  aqueous  extract  when  treated 
with  ferric  chloride  gave  a  slight  red  coloration.  When  heated  with 
dilute  caustic  alkali  and  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion effervesced  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and  the  residual  liquid  gave  a  distinct  but  not  intense  reaction 
for  thiocyanic  acid. 

Action  of  Aniline. — Two  parallel  experiments  were  made,  one  at  the 
laboratory  temperature,  the  other  at  65—67°;  the  yields  were 
identical,  and  no  particular  difference  of  any  kind  was  noticed,  save 
that  the  product  at  the  higher  temperature  was  somewhat  cleaner 
looking;  in  neither  case  was  aniline  tbiocyanate  found.  After  a 
thorough  washing  wilh  light  petroleum,  the  bolid  was  recrystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol — in  which  it  is  moderately  fieely  soluble,  although 
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only  sparingly  so  in  the  cold — and  was  thus  obtained  in  microscopic 
needles  melting  at  144 — 145^  (corr.).  The  alcoholic  solution  gave 
with  alcoholic  silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate,  becoming  black  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  was  moderately  easily  desulphurised  by  boiling  with 
alkaline  solution  of  lead. 

Found,  S=*  11'2.     CijHi^OjNjS  requires  S=  1M9  per  cent. 

This  substance,  A-oarbo^nzoxp-h-phenylthiocarbamide,  is  isomeric 
with  thea-carbo-phenoxy-6^benzylthiocarbamide  (m.  p.  154°)  previously 
described. 

Concerning  the  function  of  the  CKS  group  in  benzenoid  derivatives 
of  the  form  R'X'CO(CNS),  it  may  safely  be  concluded  from  the  above 
experiments  that  the  power  to  develop  thiocyanic  character  is  not  con- 
ferred upon  this  group  through  the  mere  separation  of  the  atomic  complex 
•OO(CNS)  from  the  benzenoid  nucleus  R  by  means  of  any  bivalent 
nucleus  X,  since  if  X  be  represented  by  -CHj"*,  the  product  may  in 
some  circumstances  be  highly  thiocyanic  in  character,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  X  be  represented  by  "O^,  the  power  of  the  resultant 
molecule  to  behave  as  thiocyanate  in  the  same  circumstances  as  before 
may  become  almost  negligible.  In  short,  these  compounds,  although 
not  incapable  of  manifesting  the  properties  displayed  by  the  ''  thio- 
cyanates "  of  fatty  acids,  are  nevertheless  for  all  practical  purposes 
true  thiocarbimides  in  the  same  sense  that  benzoylthiocarbimide  is 
admitted  to  be  one.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  either  they  or 
the  benzoyl  compound  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  thiocarbimides, 
for  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  writer  is  disposed  to 
the  view  that  all  '*  thiocyanates  "  belonging  to  the  acidic  class  are 
potentially  tautomeric. 

As  to  the  properties  of  the  disnbstituted  thiocarbamides  originating 
from  these  oxythiocarbimides,  it  was  observed  that  in  no  case  did  the 
product,  after  treatment  with  caustic  alkali,  yield  thiocyanic  acid  : 
nevertheless,  the  decomposition  is  profound,  including,  as  it  does,  the 
formation  of  (1)  the  phenol  corresponding  to  the  thiocarbimide 
employed,  (2)  carbon  dioxide,  (3)  hydrogen  sulphide,  (4)  the  thio- 
carbimide corresponding  to  the  base  employed,  and  (5)  the  base  itself. 
With  monosubstituted  thioureas,  if  the  decomposition  were  to  run  a 
similar  course,  product  (4)  must  be  represented  by  thiocyanic  acid,  of 
which,  in  effect,  more  or  less  was  always  found.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  primary  change  no  doubt  consists  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
acidic  group,  KO'OO,  with  subsequent  breaking  down  both  of  the 
resultant  carbonate  and  of  the  nitrogenised  residue,  OSNjHjR'  or 
CSNgH^,  the  latter  of  which  represents  thiourea  in  the  act  of  being 
formed,  with  the  potentiality  of  yielding  the  isomeric  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that  each  of  the  foregoing  thioureas 
and  thiocarbamides,  when  heated  at  the  melting  pointy  or  slightly 
beyond  it,  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  thiocjanic  acid. 

To  ascertain  whether  this  behaviour  on  heating  is  common  to  thio* 
ureas  and  thiocarbamides  in  general,  apart  from  the  nature  of  the 
groups  included,  a  series  of  experiments  was  made.  In  each  case,  a 
quantity — a  decigram  or  so — was  cautiously  melted  in  a  dry  tube  over 
a  small  flame,  and  warmed  until  signs  of  boiling  commenced ;  the 
melt  was  cooled  somewhat,  treated  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  a  few  c.c.  of  hot  water,  and  then  with  ferric  chloride.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  results  grouped  themselves  into  two  classes :  either  no 
indication  whatever  was  obtained  of  the  presence  of  thiocyanic  acid 
(or  a  reaction  so  faint  as  to  be  barely  noticeable),  or  else  a  very 
intense  red  coloration  appeared ;  in  some  few  cases,  however,  rather 
indeterminate  efEects  were  produced^  namely,  a  reddening  of  the 
mixture,  varying  from  a  slight,  but  not  negligible,  to  a  distinct, 
bright  colour ;  these  ill-defined  cases,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  met 
with  solely  amongst  derivatives  containing  the  benzyl  group.  The 
results  are  classified  below. 


(i)  MonoBubstituUd  TUxowreas, 

Phenyl,  o-tolyl,  ^-tolyl,  «6c.-butyl,  a-chloroallyl,  acetyl,  benzoyl, 
anisoyl,  cionamoyl  :  all  these  gave  an  intense  red  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride. 

(ii)  2Lh-Di8uhBtituted  Thiocarhamides. 

(a)  The  following  yielded  either  no  thiocyanic  acid,  or  else  merely 
the  faintest  trace :  diphenyl,  di^hydroxyphenyl,  di-o-tolyl,  sec.-butyl- 
phenyl,  a-chloroallyl-/?-tolyl,  phenyl-o-tolyl,  phenyl -/>-tolyl,  methyl- 
o-tolyl,  methyl-/>-tolyl,  benzyl-o-tolyl,  benzyl-m-tolyl,  benzyl-/>-tolyl, 
(o-  slight,  p-  distinct),  phenyl-a-naphthyl,  benzyl-)S-naphthyl,  dibenzyl 
(faint),  benzyl-m-xylyl  (green  coloration). 

{b)  A  distinctly  marked  coloration  was  obtained  with  ethylbenzyl- 
thiocarbamide,  and  a  decided  bright  red  with  allylbenzylthio- 
carbamide. 

(e)  An  intense  thiocyanic  reaction  was  produced  by  the  following 
thiocarbamides :  acetylphenyl,  acetyl-o-tolyl,  acetylbenzyl,  propionyl- 
phenyl,  propionyl-o-tolyl,  propionyl-jp-tolyl,  butyryl-o-tolyl,  butyryl- 
a-naphthyl,  t-butyrylphenyl,  valeryl-j:?-tolyl,  valeryl-a-naphthyl,  caproyl- 
o-tolyl,  palmityl-o-tolyl,  palmityl-/>-tolyl,  stearylphenyl,  8tearyl-/>-tolyl, 
benzoyl-o-tolyl,  anisoylethyl,  anisoylphenyl,  anisoyl  o-  and  /^tolyl, 
cinnamoyl-o-toiyl,  cinnamoyl-/7-tolyl,  cinnamoyl-a-naphthyl,  phenaoetyl- 
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o-tolyl,  phenoxjaoetylphenyly  carbozjmethyl-j^-lolyl.     Also  by  metfayl- 
phenylcarbamyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide, 

M:ePhN-C0-NH-CS-NHC^,H4(M:e), 
and  by  6aocinyl-di-o-tolyldithiocarbamide, 

C,H^(CO-NH-  CS-NHCgH^MeV 

(iii)  M^DisuhstituUd  Thiaureaa. 

Two  unflymmetrical  disubstituted  thioureas  only  were  examined, 
oa-metbylphenyl  and  piperidyl  respectively;  each  gave  a  very  intense 
thiocyanic  reaction. 

(iv)  TriivhstUuted  Thioureaa, 

(a)  Thiocyanate  reaction  negative  or  very  slight :  trimethyl,  ethyl- 
pheDylbenzyl,  ethylpiperidyl,  a-chloroally]  phenyl  benzyl  (green  colora- 
tion), phenyldimethyl,  phenylmethylbenzyl,  pheoylethylbenzyly 
benzylethylpheDyl,  phenylphenylbenzyl,  benzylphenyl  benzyl,  tri- 
benzyl. 

(b)  Benzyldimethyl  and  benzylmethylbenzyl  thioureas  gave  a 
distinct,  although  not  strong,  red  coloration. 

(c)  Thiocyanate  reaction  intense :  acetylphenylbeuzyl,  propionyl- 
phenylbenzyl,  caproylphenylbenzyl,  palmitylmethylphenyl,  benzoyl- 
dimethyl,  benzoyldiethyl,  benzoylpiperidyl,  anisoylphenylbenzyl, 
phenacetylphenylbenzyl. 

These  results  seem  to  justify  the  following  conclusions  : 

(i)  Little  or  no  thiocyanic  acid  is  produced  by  a6-disubstituted  thio- 
carbamides  or  by  trisubstituted  thioureas,  provided  that  in  both  cases 
purely  hydrocarbon  radicles  alone  are  present.  Apparent  exceptions 
were  found,  however,  amongst  certain  beozylated  forms,  which  gave 
more  or  less  distinct  reactions  for  it :  these  cases  were  met  with  solely 
amongst  products  derivable  from  benzylthiodarbimide.  But  the 
results  were  so  iriegular,  both  as  regards  occurrence  and  the  amount 
of  acid  formed,  as  to  suggest  the  probability  that  these  exceptions 
might  disappear  if  the  compounds  were  purified  to  a  sufficiently  high 
degree. 

(ii)  Much  thiocyanic  acid  is  produced  from  : 

(a)  All  monosubstituted  thioureas,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
substituent. 

(6)  The  two  unsymmetrical  disubstituted  thioureas  examined. 

(c)  All  thioureas  or  thiocarbamides  (up  to  trisubstituted)  con 
tainiug  an  acid  group. 

The  mechanism  of  these  changes,  primarily  at  least,  appears  to 
consist  of  a  dissociation  of  each  compound  into  its  constituents ;  thus, 
for  example,   when  thiocarbanilide  is  heated,  it  decomposes  mainly 
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into  phenylthiocarbimide  and  aniline.  In  what  follows,  the  type 
NHj'CS'NH^,  for  the  sake  of  uDiformitj,  is  assumed  to  represent  all 
derivatives. 

(i)  ah-IHaubHUutian  DerivaUveSi  NHX-OS-NHT.— Since  these  sub- 
stances are  produced  both  from  X*NCS  and  Y-NH,,  and  from  Y*NCS 
and  X*NH2»  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  all  four  constituents  would 
appear  on  decomposition,  and  on  testing  the  phenyl-j^-toljl  melt  both 
phenylthiocarbimide  and  a  little  aniline  were  found.  In  like  manner, 
acetyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide  gave  both  acetyl-  and  o-tolyl-thiocarbimides; 
nevertheless,  as  might  be  expected,  one  thiocarbimide  tends  to  be 
formed  preferentially;  thus,  when  phenyl-jo-tolylthiocarbamide  was 
heated  to  the  minimum  temperature  required  to  effect  decomposition, 
phenylthiocarbimide  was  evolved,  but  the  odour  of  j!>-tolylthiocarbimide 
could  not  be  detected,  although,  as  just  stated,  aniline  was  found  to 
be  present.  In  such  cases,  if  the  sulphuretted  products,  that  is, 
X'NCS  or  Y-NOS,  or  both,  are  incapable  of  functioning  as  X*SCN  or 
Y*SGN  (or  of  reverting  to  such),  no  indication  of  the  presence  of 
thiocyanate  is  to  be  expected  (it  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that 
several  of  these  melts  were  treated  with  alcoholic  sodium  sulphide  to 
ascertain  if  any  cyclic  thiocyanate  had  been  formed,  but  with  a  nega- 
tive result).  But  if  either  of  them  does  possess  such  power,  the 
decomposition  product  must  show  it  if  placed  under  suitable  conditions. 
Thus,  if  acetylphenylthiocarbamide  yields  acetyl  "thiocyanate,"  it 
should  give  with  water  and  ferric  chlonde  a  red  coloration,  which  was 
found  to  be  the  case. 

(ii)  a.  All  monosubatUuHon  derivatives^  by  the  above  decomposition, 
must,  through  loss  of  ammonia,  yield  Il*NOS  (which  may  or  may  not 
itself  behave  as  thiocyanate),  and  by  loss  of  K'NH,  the  residue 
H'NOS,  otherwise  H*SON.  This  serves  to  explain  why  the  thio- 
cyanic  reaction  is  always  obtained,  no  matter  what  radicle  be  included. 

(ii)  h.  An  unsyvMnetrical  diaubstOution  derivative,  by  loss  of  secondary 
amine,  must  necessarily  yield  thiocyanic  acid. 

(ii)  c.  TrieubatittUion  Derivatives. — By  simple  dissociation, 
NHX-CS-NYZ 
can  yield  only  X'NCS  and  NHYZ,  and  hence  the  products  will  react 
for  thiocyanate  if  X-NCS  can  behave  as  such  (namely,  if  it  be  an  acid 
•'thiocyanate"),  and  not  otherwise.  Although  a  hydrocarbon  group 
X  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  radicle  'NYZ,  it  is  possible,  neverthe- 
less, that  an  acid  group  might  transfer  itself,  in  which  case  thiocyanic 
acid  would  be  formed,  together  ynth  a  trisubstituted  amide.  But  it 
seems  improbable  that  a  whole  acid  group  should  migrate  directly 
instead  of  the  mobile  hydrogen  atom,  and,  since  the  characteristic 
odour  of  an  acid  <<  thiocyanate "  is  always  noticeable  when  an  acidic 
trisubstituted  thiourea  is  heated,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  formation 
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of  tkioejanie  acid  mtj  be  d«e  to  tko  CN8  group  wmdmrgoing  ft  oniuB 
amooBt  of  thiocjanioeluuige  with  ibo  seoondaty  base,  thus :  X'SCH-I- 
NHYZ  =  HSON  +  XN  YZ. 

Some  mtereoi  attached  to  Ae  diooBpositkm  ol  am  aeetylalod  deriT- 
atire  of  this  elaaa,  because  owing  to  the  mode  of  produeiioB  the 
reealtant  acid  ''thiocyaiiate''  wookl  in  this  case  presumab) j  be  true 
acetylthiocarbimide,  OHg*00*NOS,  whilst  the  usual  method  of  pre- 
paring the  componnd  (namelj,  from  aeetjl  chloride  and  lead  thio- 
cjanate)  does  not  necessarily  of  itself  lead  to  the  f<»mation  of  thio- 
carbimide.  In  testing  this  point,  8  grams  of  pure  aeetylphenjlbenayl- 
thiourea  were  careful  ij  heated  in  a  small  flask  under  a  pressore 
of  22  mm.,  the  flask  being  immersed  in  an  oil-bath.  A  reddish- 
yellow  liquid  dietiUed  over  at  48 — 49^,  which  had  a  pungent  odonr 
of  acetyl  **  thiocyanate  " ;  a  piH'tion,  treated  in  boiling  benzene  with 
excess  of  o-toluidine,  gave  aoetyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide,  melting  at 
183 — 184^,  and  the  remainder  gave  the  usual  reactions  of  the  known 
acetyl  compound,  including  its  ready  hydrolysis  by  water,  with 
abundant  formation  of  thiocyanic  acid.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
seem  to  accord  satisfactorily  with  the  view  advanced  recently  by 
Hawthorne  {he.  eU,^  p.  566),  that  acetyl  "thiocyanate''  is  but  a 
tautomeric  form  of  acetylthiocarbimide. 

Pabt  II. 

Phenoxyacetj/Miacarhimtde,  C^Hg-O-CHj-CO-NCS. 

The  few  derivatives  briefly  mentioned  below  were  obtained  some 
years  ago,  not  in  connection  with  the  present  research,  but  merely  to 
learn  whether  a  thiocarbimide  corresponding  to  phenoxyacetic  add 
could  be  produced)  no  attempt,  therefore,  was  made  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  CNS  group^  save  as  regards  its  capacity  to  behave  as 
thiocarbimide. 

The  solution)  prepared  by  boiling  phenoxyaoetyl  chloride  in  benzene 
with  sodium  thiocyanate^  was  reddish-brown ;  it  behaved  as  thio- 
carbimide towards  lead  and  silver  salts,  and  when  shaken  up  with 
water  and  treated  with  ferric  chloride  it  gave  the  reaction  for  a  thio- 
cyanate* When  anilxThe  was  added  to  the  hot  benaene  solution,  an  oil 
was  precipitated,  consisting  mostly  of  aniline  thiocyanate,  and  the 
clear  decanted  liquor  deposited  after  some  time  a  solid,  which,  when 
repeatedly  crystallised  from  alcohol,  gave  brilliant  leaves  melting  at 
112--.113«  (corr.). 

Found,  S«  IM.     OijHi^OjNjS  requires  S  =  1M9  per  cent. 

This  substance,  a-jDAtfnoal;yocel2^^b-/7A6nyM$ooar^«l•t<fe,  is  mmmt 
with  a^carbobenzoxy-5-phenylthiocarbamide,  &c,  described  above. 
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The  compound  was  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  rather  sparingly  so  in  cold.  Alcoholic  silver  nitratOi 
when  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  yielded  a  white  precipitate, 
changing  rapidly  to  black  j  desulphurisation  was  readily  effected  by 
hot  alkaline  lead  tartrate.  When  heated  in  a  dry  tube,  phenylthio- 
carbimide  was  evolved,  and  the  residue,  treated  vrith  hydrochloric  acid, 
water,  and  ferric  chloride,  gave  a  strongly  marked  reaction  for  thio- 
cyanic  acid. 

o-Tduidine ghYe  an  oil  which  solidified  in  a  few  days;  after  two 
recrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol,  in  which  it  was  very  freely  soluble, 
although  but  sparingly  so  in  the  oold,  the  product  formed  long,  white 
needles  melting  at  100— lOP. 

Found,  S  =  10-9.     C^^K^fi^'S^  requires  S  =*  10*66  per  cent. 

Using  p-lo^iiiftd,  a  solid  was  obtained  melting  at  129 — 130^,  and 
giving  S»11'0  per  cent.,  against  10'66  calculated.  Both  the  latter 
compounds  had  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  phenyl  analogue  : 
they  are  isomeric  with  the  tolyl  derivi^tives  of  the  thiocarbimino- 
tolyl  carbonates  described  above. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  the  thiocarbimide  by  distilling  the 
product  obtained  from  33  grams  of  phenoxyacetyl  chloride  under 
diminished  pressure ;  decomposition  occurred,  however,  with  evolution 
of  much  gas,  and  the  residue  consisted  of  a  black  tar. 

Part  III. 

PliATiyl  CklarocarboTicUe  and  Thiourea* 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  shown  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  650)  that 
ethyl-  and  methyl-chlorocarbonates  unite  additively  with  thiourea, 
yielding  the  hydrochlorides  of  basic  compounds,  such  as 

NH:C(NH2)-S*C0jMe, 
in  which  the  carboalkylozy-group  is  united  directly  with  sulphur) 
when  these  substances  are  warmed,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  the 
alkyl  group  attaching  itself  to  the  sulphur  atom,  with  formation  of 
salts  of  iminothiocarbamic  acid,  for  example,  NHIC(NH3)*SMa  It 
was  hoped,  therefore,  that  by  the  action  of  phenyl  chlorocarbonate  a 
similar  compound  would  result,  from  which,  by  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide,  an  isomeride  of  phenylthiourea  might  be  obtained,  namely, 
phenyl-pseudo-thiourea,  NHI0(NH3)'SPh,  the  synthesis  of  which  the 
writer  has  already  attempted  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  551),  but  unsuccess- 
fully, by  a  different  method.  As  will  be  seen  below,  the  additive 
compound  may  easily  be  produced,  but,  strange  to  say,  not  the 
corresponding  base  nor  the  pseudo-thiourea. 

Pure  finely-divided  thiourea,  suspended  in  dry  benzene,  was  mixed 

3  0  2 
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with  about  10  per  cent,  more  phenyl  chlorocarbonate  than  that  re- 
quired from  the  equation 

NH:C(NH2)-SH  +  CeHgO-OO-CI  -  NH:C(NH2)-S-0-00C^H5,HC1  ; 

union  occurred  spontaueously,  without  any  marked  evolution  of  heat, 
and  after  twenty-four  hours  the  product  was  collected,  washed  with 
benzene,  followed  by  light  petroleum,  and  dried.  It  formed  a  bulky, 
snow-white,  apparently  crystalline  powder,  melting,  with  copious 
effervescence,  at  about  130°,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  giving  the 
reactions  of  a  hydrochloride.  The  combined  hydrochloric  acid  was 
measured  (i)  by  neutralisation  with  iV/iO  alkali,  and  (ii)  by  precipita- 
tion with  NjlO  silver  nitrate  in  presence  of  nitric  acid :  the  former 
estimation  gave  HCIbIS'Q,  the  latter  =15*5  per  cent.,  against  15*63 
calculated  for  CgHgOjNgS.HCL 

When  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  the  aqueous  solution  effer- 
vesced freely,  giving  off  carbon  dioxide  (but  no  hydrogen  sulphide), 
and  the  odour  of  phenol  became  strong ;  the  residual  liquid  contained 
hydrochloric  acid,  gave  no  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  until 
treated  with  ethyl  nitrite,  was  readily  desulphurised  by  hot  alkaline 
lead  solution,  with  formation  of  a  mirror  of  galena,  and  hence  con- 
tained thiourea  : 

NH:C(NB[2)-S-0020eH5,H01  +  H^O  »  HCl  +  OOj  +  OeHgOH  +  CSN^H^. 
Next,  1 1*6  grams  of  the  hydrochloride,  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  cold 
water,  were  neutralised  with  N/5  caustic  alkali;  a  slight  odour  of 
phenol  was  noticed,  and  a  pasty  solid  separated,  which  soon  became 
hard ;  the  solution  reacted  very  distinctly  for  thiocyanic  acid,  and 
when  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness  and  extracted  with  alcohol  gave 
crystals  of  thiourea.  The  solid,  amounting  only  to  3*2  grams,  when 
twice  recrystallised  from  slightly  diluted  alcohol,  gave  beautiful, 
pearly,  flattened  prisms  melting  at  78 — 79°.  Contrary  to  anticipa- 
tioD,  this  product  contained  no  sulphur  or  nitrogen ;  it  was  readily 
decomposed  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  into  potassium  carbonate 
and  phenolate,  and  hence  consisted,  not  of  the  expected  base,  carbo- 
phenoxy-^-thiourea,  but  of  diphenyl  carbonate.  In  the  main,  this 
interaction  probably  takes  place  as  follows: 

2CSN2H3-OOjPh,HCl  +  2NaOH  = 

2CSN2H^  +  2NaCl  +  HjO  +  CO2  +  C0(0Ph)2. 

When  heated  in  a  dry  tube,  the  hydrochloride  effervesced,  owing  to 
the  liberation  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  carbon  dioxide ;  the  residue, 
which  had  an  odour  of  phenol,  when  heated  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
potash,  evolved  ammonia,  but  not  phenyl  mercaptan,  and  the  warm 
mixture,  on  treatment  with  a  lead  salt,  was  readily  desulphurised  ; 
hence,  this  new  attempt  to  unite  the  phenyl  group  with  the  sulphur  of 
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thiourea  was  no  more  sucoessfol  than  the  one  referred  to  above 
(p.  909).  It  is  curious  that  this  should  be  so,  for  in  the  case  of  the 
analogous  derivatives,  CSN2H3-002Et,H:Cl  and  OSNjHa-OOaMcHCI, 
it  is  only  by  taking  precautions  against  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide 
that  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  with  the  alkyl  group  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

Conetusion, 

The  phenoxyacetyl  compound,  PhO'OH2'CO(ONS),  like  its  phen- 
acetyl  analogue,  PhCH3*00(CNS),  behaves  in  ordinary  circumstances 
not  only  as  thiocarbimidOi  but  also  to  a  marked  extent  as  thiocyanate  ; 
under  like  conditions,  its  isomeride,  Ph'CH2'0'C0(0NS),  shows  very 
little  thiocyanic  character.  Similar  combinations  to  this,  in  which  the 
benzyl  group  is  represented  by  phenyl,  o-tolyl,  and  p-tolyl,  resemble  it 
in  being  almost  purely  thiocarbimidic  in  function.  Moreover,  whilst 
the  acetyl  and  propionyl  derivatives,  MeCO{CNS)  and  EtCO{CNS), 
tend  generally  towards  thiocyanic  behaviour,  the  methoxy-  and 
ethoxy-analogues,  MeO-CO(CNS)  and  EtO-CO(ONS),  of  Doran  (Trans., 
1896,  60,  324 ;  1901,  70,  906)  are  but  little  disposed  to  act,  save  as 
thiocarbimides.  So  far,  therefore,  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  it 
would  seem  that  the  power  to  behave  as  thiocyanate,  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  group  -OO(CNS)  by  direct  association  with  a  fatty 
radicle,  is  greatly  reduced  (and  in  some  circumstances  practically 
inhibited)  by  the  interposition  of  an  oxygen  atom,  provided  that  the 
latter  is  directly  united  to  the  00  group. 

When  substituted  thiocarbamides  are  heated,  they  tend  to  decompose 
into  all  their  possible  constituents,  trisubstitution  derivatives  yielding 
a  single  thiocarbimide,  and  disubstitution  derivatives  two;  mono- 
substituted  thioureas  give  the  thiocarbimide  of  the  substituting 
radicle,  together  with  thiocyanic  acid.  In  all  cases  where  an  acidic 
(oxidised)  group  is  included,  the  products  of  heating  react  for  thio- 
cyanate. Thiourea  itself,  when  carefully  heated,  undergoes  a  similar 
change,  whereby  ammonia  and  thiocyanic  acid  are  produced  ;  it  has 
been  shown,  however,  by  Reynolds  and  Werner  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1) 
that  this  change  is  reversible,  equilibrium  becoming  established 
between  ammonium  thiocyanate  on  the  one  hand  and  thiourea  on  the 
other.  Hydrogen  thiocarbimide  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  free 
state,  but,  having  regard  to  the  facts  mentioned  above,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  this  very  interesting  case  of  *^  dynamic  isomerism " 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  at  a  higher  temperature,  thiourea 
tends  to  dissociate  into  (1)  ammonia  and  thiocyanic  acid,  and  (2) 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  thiocarbimide,  so  that  equilibrium  eventually 
exists  between  the  two  sulphuretted  products  and  the  base  with  which 
either  can  combine.     And  whilst,  at   low   temperatures,  ammonium 
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thiocyanate  behaves  purely  as  such,  i(  is  quite  4X>Dceivable  tiiat  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  which  would  tend  to  dissociate  it  into  ammonia  and 
thiocyanic  acid,  the  effect  ot  increased  temperature  on  this  may  bo, 
as  in  the  case  of  fatty  acid  thiocyanates,  to  dispose  towards  thio- 
carbimidic  power ;  so  that  ultimately,  and  in  presence  of  ammonia,  the 
incapacity  of  hydrogen  thiocarbimide  to  maintain  wholly  its  con- 
figuration, even  in  the  presence  of  base,  might  be  balanced  by  the 
tendency  of  thiocyanic  acid  to  acquire  either  the  form  of  thiocarbimide 
or — however  it  be  conditioned — the  power  to  behave  as  such. 

Chemical  Department, 

Queen's  College,  Cork. 


XCV. — The  Action  of  Light  on  Potassium  Ferrocyanide. 

By  Glyn  William  Arnold  Foster,  B.Sc.  (1861  Exhibition  Scholar, 
Manchester  University). 

Although  the  decomposition  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  by  light  has 
long  been  kuown,  no  close  investigation  of  the  reactions  involved 
appears  to  have  been  made.  The  experiments  described  in  this  paper 
are  a  continuation  of  those  mentioned  by  Prof.  F.  Haber  {ZeU,  Elektro- 
chem.,  1905,  10,  847)  in  his  note  to  the  Bunsen  Gesellschaft  in  1905. 

Berthelot  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1900,  [viij,  21,  204)  noticed  that 
ferrous  sulphide  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  potassium 
ferrocyanide  and  an  alkali  sulphide.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the 
action  of  light,  but  explains  the  reaction  by  supposing  that  potassium 
ferrocyanide  tends  to  decompose  slowly  into  potassium  cyaoide  and 
ferrous  cyanide  ;  the  latter,  reacting  with  the  alkali  sulphide  present, 
gives  alkali  cyanide  and  ferrous  sulphide.  He  says,  further,  that  the 
presence  of  the  alkali  cyanide  diminishes  the  dissociation  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide and  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  soon  reached,  so  that  the  amount 
of  sulphide  precipitated  is  very  small. 

This  cannot  be  the  correct  explanation,  since  ferrous  sulphide  dis- 
solves quantitatively  in  potassium  cyanide,  forming  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide. 

Matuschek  (CAem.  ZeU,^  1901,  25,  565)  remarked  that  potassium 
ferrocyanide  precipitates  ferric  hydroxide  on  exposure  to  sunlight  and 
that  potassium  cyanide  is  afterwards  present  in  the  solution.  He  did 
not  study  the  reaction  further. 

Haber  has  proposed  the  view  that  potassium  ferrocyanide  not  only 
dissociates  in  the  usual  way,  thus  : 

?:,Fe(CN)^    ^     4K-   -h  Fe(CN)^^ 
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but  that  on  exposing  the  solation  to  light  the  oomplez  iou,  Fe(ON)/''| 
dissociatee  to  some  extent  into  iron«ions  and  cyan-ions  ; 

Ught 

Fe(CN)^"'    :^    Fe-   +   60N'. 

4ark 

In  the  absence  of  light,  the  latter  dissociation  pi^oceeds  from  right 
to  left.  The  fundamental  action  thus  appears  to  be  reversible  and 
photochemical. 

The  iron-ions  set  free  in  this  dissociation  are  precipitated  by  an 
alkali  sulphide  or  by  oxygen  and  water  as  ferrous  sulphide  or  ferric 
hydroxide. 

The  exp^iments  were  made  with  alkaline  solutions  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  As  will  be  seen  later,  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions 
interference  due  to  the  formation  of  f erricyanide  may  be  expected. 

The  energy  of  the  reaction  given  by  the  equation 

4K4Fe(CN)g   +  O3   +   2Ufi    :^    4KjFe(CN)^  +   4K0H 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  van't  Hoff's  expression : 

Here  A  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  ''  tendency  "  of  the 
reaction  to  take  place  in  the  direction  left  to  right,  that  is,  towards 
the  formation  of  ferricyanide.  If  now  Cqr*  is  diminished,  A  is  increaeed, 
and  hence  the  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  ferricyanide  increases. 
If  Oon'  increases,  A  decreases,  and  ferricyanide  is  less  liable  to  be 
formed. 

By  taking  the  numerical  values  (Haber,  Thennodi/n<imik  Techniacher 
0€ureaeiionen,  1905,  160)  for  the  oxygen  electrode  (Nernst  and 
Wartenberg,  GoUinger  NachrichUn,  1905,  Ko.  1)  and  for  the  fern-, 
ferrocyanide  electrode,  the  latter  from  determinations  by  Schaum  and 
von  der  Linde  (Haber,  ZeU.  ElekUroeh^m,,  1901,  7,  1043),  it  may  be 
shown  that  A  is  large  in  acid  solutions  and  has  a  small  value  only  in 
alkaline  solutions.  Hence,  in  the  latter,  ferrocyanide  is  oxidised  to 
a  vevj  small  extent. 

Experimental. 

In  the  first  experiments,  the  source  of  light  was  a  *^  Uviol "  lamp^ 
made  by  Schott  and  Qenossen,  of  Jena ;  details  of  this  lamp  and  of  the 
experiments  are  given  in  Prof.  Haber's  note  {he,  eit,).  Some  experi- 
ments were  also  made  in  sunlight.  In  the  later  experiments,  a  mucii 
more  powerful  lamp,  kindly  lent  by  W.  C.  Heraeus,  of  Hanau,  was 
used.  This  is  a  mercury  vapour  lamp  of  quart?,  apd  is  shown  in  the 
acoompauying  sketch. 
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The  essential  part  is  a  small  bore  tube.  A,  of  quartz,  bent  into  a 
U -shape  with  the  arms  close  together.  The  upper  ends  are  bent  over 
and  end  in  bulbs,  which  are  filled  with  pure  mercury  up  to  the  level 
shown.  Platinum  contact  wires  pass  down  two  of^her  tubes  which  are 
sealed  into  the  bulbs  at  the  back. 

The  bulbs,  inlet  tubes  for  the  wires,  and  part  of  the  U-tube  are  all 
enclosed  in  a  brass  casing,  (7,  which  has  a  glass  front  not  shown  in  the 
sketch.     The  projecting  part  of  the  U-tube  is  enclosed  in  a  thin-walled 
quartz  tube,  B,  which  is  cemented  into  the  brass  casing.     Close  behind 
the  U-tube  a  nickel  tube  enters,  through  which  water  flows.     Tlie 
water  fills  the  whole  of  B  and  C  and  is  carried  away  by  another  tube 
at  the  top,   80  that  a  water-jacket  surrounds 
the  lamp  and  keeps  it  quite  cool.     It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  ultra-violet  light  or  radia- 
tion passes  easily  through  this  water-jacket. 

The  lamp  is  lighted  by  inverting  it  slowly,  so 
that  the  two  threads  of  mercury  in  the  U-tube 
meet  at  the  bend.  On  turning  the  lamp  in 
the  reverse  direction,  the  arc  is  struck,  and 
fills  the  whole  of  the  U-tube  up  to  the  mercury 
in  the  bulbs.  A  starting  resistance  is  necessary 
owing  to  the  momentary  short  circuit  which 
occurs  when  the  mercury  threads  meet.  The 
lamp  requires  230 — 240  volts,  and  uaes  5 — 6 
amperes. 

The  solutions  were  contained  in  a  large  tube, 
Z>,  similar  to  a  large  test-tube,  which  was  fitted 
to  ^  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  stopper.  Two 
glass  tubes  passing  through  this  allowed  gases 
to  be  bubbled  through  the  solutions. 

The  lamp  gives  a  very  large  amount  of  ultra- 
violet radiation ;  when  burning  in  air,  a  very 
powerful  odour  of  ozone  is  perceived,  and  the 
radiation  can  be  distinctly  felt  on  the  hand.  If  a  iVyiOOO  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  containing  9  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  add  is 
exposed  to  this  light  in  the  tube  2>,  it  is  completely  decolorised  in  ten 
minutes  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  A  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
(0'09iV)  and  starch  becomes  absolutely  black  in  two  minutes. 

Action  of  Light  on  Potassium  Ferroeyanide  Solution  in  Presence  of 

Oxygen, 

The  experiments  mentioned  in  Haber's  note  to  the  Bunsen 
Gesellscbaft  were  all  carried  out  with  the  "Uviol"  lamp.     In  each 
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Fe:CN 

0-1089 

1  :  6-72 

0-04865 
004529 

1  :  6-95 
1  :  6-75 
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case,  300  c.c.  of  i\r/10  potassium  fenocjanide  solution  were  used.     The 
results  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

No.  of     Strength  of    Time  of  Iron, 

ex-    potash  eolation,  exposnre         gram,  preoipitatec 
periment  Normals  1.    in  honrs,  as  Fe(OH)^ 

2  0-5  8-0  001766 

8  I'O  8-0  00169 

The  equation  requires  the  proportion  1 : 6  f or  Fe :  CN. 

In  the  first  experiment,  after  exposure  for  four  and  a  half  hours,  the 
solution  was  filtered  and  exposed  for  a  further  period  of  four  and  a 
half  hours.  The  iron  hydroxide  was  collected,  washed,  and  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  estimated  by  the  method  of  Storch  {Zeii. 
Elektrochem.,  1901,  7,  715). 

The  iron  precipitate  always  dissolved  without  any  odour  of  prussic 
acid,  blue  coloration,  or  any  other  sign  of  the  presence  of  cyanide. 
The  cyanide  in  the  filtrate  was  estimated  by  titration  with  i\r/10  silver 
nitrate  after  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  as 
indicator ;  the  exactness  of  this  method  was  tested  by  the  titration 
of  a  mixture  of  potash  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  containing  a  known 
quantity  of  potassium  cyanide. 

From  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  roughly  5  milligrams 
of  iron  per  hour  are  precipitated  as  hydrate.  On  repeating  these 
experiments,  using  the  quartz  lamp,  a  much  stronger  action  takes 
place,  as  the  following  numbers  show : 

Fe  precipitated 
88  Fe(OH)„ 

gram.  Fe :  CN. 


1-0132  1 : 4-9 

Exposure,  one  hour    \ 00097  1 : 5*1 

10083  1 : 4-1 


ro-c 

.-^O-C 

loc 


The  solutions  of  ferrocyanide  and  caustic  potash  were  decinormal, 
and  in  each  experiment  about  100  c.c.  of  solution  were  exposed  for  one 
hour  in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  Some  of  the  ferric  hydroxide  is 
deposited  as  a  film  on  the  wall  of  the  lamp  ;  this  reduces  the  intensity 
of  the  light  to  some  extent,  and  thus  causes  variations  in  the  amount 
of  hydroxide  precipitated. 

In  these  experiments,  the  relation  of  iron  to  cyanide  is  considerably 
below  the  theoretical  1 : 6.  The  experiments  were  made  in  strong 
alkaline  solution,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  so  that  the  loss  of 
cyanogen  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  it  to  be  expelled  by 
the  stream  of  oxygen.  It  appeared  probable  that  hydrolysis  of  the ' 
cyanide  took  place  under  the  influence  of  light.  The  following  experi- 
ments were  then  carried  out : 
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(a)  One  hundred  c.o.  of  a  oolution  oontaaning  SO  ce.  of  ^/lO 
potassium  cyanide  and  10  c.c.  of  i^/10  potassium  hydrate  were  exposed 
for  one  hour  in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  The  quantity  of  cyanide  in  the 
solution  diminished  by  16  per  cent. 

(b)  Another  experiment  was  made,  using  a  solution  of  the  same 
composition.  After  exposure,  the  solution  was  divided  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  first  part  was  titrated  with  silver  nitrate,  and  it  was 
found  that  2  3  5  per  cent,  of  the  cyanide  had  disappeared.  The  other 
half  of  the  solution  was  acidified  and  distilled  into  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  The  same  amount  of  cyanide  was  found  in  this  potash  solution 
as  in  the  first  half,  showing  that  all  cyanide  had  distilled  over.  The 
residue  was  made  strongly  alkaline,  and  again  distilled  into  water. 
A  oonsiderable  quantity  of  ammonia  passed  over,  and  was  titrated 
with  i\r/10  hydrochloric  acid.  The  amount  of  cyanide  corresponding  to 
this  ammonia  was  20*9  per  cent,  of  the  original  quantity  used ;  hence 
nearly  all  the  missing  cyanide  was  accounted  for. 

(c)  Control  experiments  were  made  by  passing  a  stream  of  oxygen 
through  the  solutions  for  an  hour  in  absence  of  light;  the  correct 
quantity  of  cyanide  was  found  in  each  case  and  no  ammonia  was 
detected.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  cyanide  is  oxidised  by  oxygen 
under  the  influence  of  light  with  formation  of  cyanate,  which  on  boiling 
with  acid  is  decomposed,  yielding  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  acid  used. 

Further  experiments  were  then  made  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
compounds  more  complex  than  cyanates  were  also  produced.  The 
solutions  were  exposed  to  light  and  then  distilled  as  before,  being  first 
acidified  and  then  rendered  alkaline.  The  residue  after  these  distillations 
was  twice  evaporated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  By  this 
means,  tricyanate  and  other  polymerides  would  be  decomposed  with 
formation  of  ammonium  chloride.  On  making  alkaline  and  again 
distilling,  ammonia  should  pass  over.  Repeated  eicperiments  with 
solutions  exposed  for  three  hours  always  gave  ammonia  at  this  third 
distillation,  though  the  amount  was  small. 

On  comparing  the  experiments  made  with  the  '*  XT  viol "  hunp  with 
those  with  the  quartz  lamp  it  is  seen  that  in  the  former  case  the  rela- 
tion Fe :  ON  is  very  near  the  theoretical  value,  although  the  exposure 
was  longer.  Thus  the  oxidation  of  cyanide  to  cyanate  and  other 
compounds  takes  place  appreciably  only  in  very  strong  light. 

The  foregoing  experiments  do  not,  however,  explain  how  the  ferric 

hydroxide  is  precipitated.     Either  the  ferrocyanide  may  be  decomposed, 

and  the  ferro-ion  oxidised  and  precipitated,  or  the  ferrocyanide  may 

^  first  be  oxidised  to  ferricyanide,  and  the  iron  precipitated  from  this  by 

hydrolysis,  according  to  the  equation  : 

K3Fe(CN)e  +  SHjO  =>  3KCN  +  Fe(0H)3  +  3HCN. 
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That  this  hydrolysis  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  seems  to  bo 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  neutral  solution  of  ferricyanide  precipitates 
ft  emAll  amount  of  f  enio  hydroxide  on  exposure  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  ; 
no  ferrocyanide  is  formed.  •  This  hydrolytio  effect  may  be  expected  to 
be  the  same  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  but  in  this  case,  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  the  ferricyanide  to  ferrocyanide  and  the  formation  of 
acid,  blue  and  green  compounds  are  formed  which  prevent  the  detection 
of  ferric  hydroxide. 

The  hydrolysis  of  ferricyanide  must  proceed  very  slowly,  otherwise 
a  much  larger  amount  of  ferric  hydroxide  would  be  precipitated  on 
exposure  to  light  in  presence  of  oxygen.  If  the  formation  of  ferri- 
cyanide is  an  intermediate  step  in  the  precipitation  of  ferric  hydroxide 
from  ferrocyanide  in  alkaline  solution,  such  a  solution  would  contain 
ferricyanide  after  exposure :  this  is,  however,  not  the  case.  Solutions 
of  alkaline  ferrocyanide,  after  exposure,  were  filtered  to  remove  the 
precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  [0-0016  gram  (calculated  as  Ee)  per 
130  C.C.],  acidified,  and  then  tested  for  ferricyanide  with  pure  ferrous 
sulphate  or  silver  nitrate,  but  no  trace  of  ferricyanide  was  found. 
We  may  thus  conclude  that  ferric  hydroxide  is  precipitated  from  the 
ferrocyanide  without  intermediate  formation  and  subsequent  hydrolysis 
of  ferricyanide. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  precipitation  of 
ferric  hydroxide,  the  alkaline  solution  was  made  up  as  before,  and, 
after  having  been  boiled  and  cooled  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  was 
exposed.  I^o  trace  of  hydroxide  was  found,  and  the  solution  remained 
clear.  On  admitting  oxygen  in  place  of  hydrogen,  the  solution  at  onoe 
became  turbid,  and  in  a  few  minutes  deposited  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ferric  hydrate. 

This  experiment  also  shows  that  no  ferrous  hydrate  is  precipitated 
in  absence  of  oxygen.  The  dissociation  represented  by  the  equation 
Fe(CN)g""  :^  Fe'"  +  6CN'  would  lead  to  the  precipitation  of  ferrous 
hydrate  if  the  concentration  of  the  Fe-ions  became  large  enough  to 
make  the  product  (Cfo"  x  O^oh)  greater  than  the  solubility  product  of 
ferrous  hydrate.  From  the  experiment,  it  is  evident  that  the  dis- 
sociation does  not  go  far  enough,  and  even  in  very  strong  light  is  too 
small.  Haber  {loc,  cit.)  has  explained  the  theory  which  connects  this 
view  with  the  high  velocity  of  ionic  reactions. 

It  was  also  found  that  exposure  to  light  does  not  increase  the 

conductivity  of  the  alkaline  ferrocyanide  solution  to  any  appreciable 

.  extent.     Different  methods  of  determining  the  conductivity  were  tried, 

but  all  gave  the  same  values,  both  when  the  solution  was  exposed  to 

and  protected  from  light, 
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ExperimenU  with  Alkali  Sulphide  and  Ferroeyanide. 

If  a  solution  containing  ferrocyanide,  potassium  sulphide,  and  an 
alkali  is  exposed  to  sunlight  or  the  light  from  the  quartz  lamp,  it 
turns  brown  or  green,  depositing  after  some  time  a  black  precipitate 
of  ferrous  sulphide.  Here  we  have  undoubtedly  a  reaction  of  ferro- 
cyanide,  since  any  ferricyanide  would  be  immediately  reduced  by  the 
potassium  sulphide  to  ferrocyanide.  It  is  well  known  that  the  green 
solution  contains  colloidal  ferrous  sulphide. 

The  experiments  were  all  made  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

It  often  happened  that,  on  exposure  to  light,  a  brown  solution  was 
obtained,  which,  only  after  being  further  exposed  for  a  considerable 
time,  turned  green  aud  gave  the  precipitate  of  ferrous  sulphide.  It 
was  found  that  a  higher  temperature  always  accelerated  the  change 
from  brown  to  green,  and  the  precipitate  was  formed  in  much  less 
time.  A  brown  solution  may  be  obtained  if  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  is  mixed  with  an  alkali  sulphide  and  alkali.  The 
brown  solution  is  quite  stable  at  0^,  but  on  warming  the  colour 
changes  to  dark  green,  and  finally  a  precipitate  of  ferrous  sulphide  is 
formed.  If  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  very 
strong  alkali  and  an  alkali  sulphide  added,  a  clear  red  solution 
is  obtaiued  (Zeit,  £lektrochem.j  1901,  7,  724),  which  slowly  changes  to 
brown,  and  ferrous  sulphide  is  precipitated.  These  brown  solutions,  in 
whichever  way  prepared,  all  turn  green  and  deposit  ferrous  sulphide. 

The  red  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  hydroxide  in  strong 
alkali  and  adding  an  alkali  sulphide  most  probably  contains  a  double 
sulphide  of  iron  and  potassium.  The  brown  solutions  may  contain 
either  a  double  salt  or  a  colloidal  form  of  ferrous  sulphide;  most 
probably,  however,  they  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

In  solutions  exposed  to  the  lamp,  the  brown  colour  is  only  formed 
at  temperatures  below  30*^.  For  this  reason,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
an  appreciable  precipitate  of  ferrous  sulphide,  the  tube  containing  the 
solution  was,  in  the  later  experiments,  immersed  in  a  water-bath  and 
kept  warm.  A  temperature  of  30 — 40°  was  found  to  be  sufficient,  but 
about  80°  is  most  advantageous.  At  this  temperature,  i^ery  little 
colloidal  green  solution  is  formed,  and  a  considerable  precipitate  of 
ferrous  sulphide  is  obtained. 

Even  at  this  increased  temperature,  the  reaction  is  photochemical. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  iV/10  ferrocyanide, 
ir/2  alkali,  and  N/2  alkali  sulphide  gave,  after  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  exposure  at  42°,  0*012  gram  Fe  precipitated  as  ferrous  sulphide, 
whilst  a  similar  solution  heated  for  one  and  a  half  hours  to  75° 
without  exposure  gave  no  trace  of  ferrous  sulphide,  but  remained 
absolutely  clear  and  colourless. 
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Ferrous  sulphide  dissolves  easily  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  forming  f errocyanide :  hence  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
green  solutions  on  standing  would  become  dear,  owing  to  the 
solution  of  the  sulphide  by  the  potassium  cyanide  formed  in 
the  reaction.  This  did  not  occur,  and  on  standing  twenty- 
four  hours  the  solutions  were  still  green,  although  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphide  had  precipitated.  If  ferrous  sulphide,  prepared 
by  precipitation  of  ferrous  sulphate,  is  shaken  with  excess  of  potassium 
cyanide  in  alkaline  solution,  it  is  completely  dissolved.  If  the  sulphide 
is  in  excess,  the  cyanide  disappears.  Hence,  if  cyanide  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  f errocyanide,  alkali,  and  alkali  sulphide,  no  precipitation 
should  take  place  on  exposure.  After  prolonged  exposure  at  80%  no 
trace  of  ferrous  sulphide  was  formed.  This  showed  that  cyanide, 
formed  from  the  ferrocyanide  during  precipitation  of  sulphide,  must  be 
removed  in  some  secondary  reaction.  On  distilling  the  exposed 
solutions  after  the  separation  of  the  sulphide,  in  most  cases  no  cyanide 
was  found,  and  in  others  only  very  little.  The  distillation  was  carried 
out  by  Feld's  method  (Feld,  J<mrn.fwr  Gasbdeueht.,  1903,  564)  with 
lead  nitrate.  Control  experiments  with  a  mixture  of  ferrocyanide,  a 
known  amount  of  cyanide,  and  alkali  sulphide  gave  the  correct  amount 
of  cyanide. 

In  the  gas  issuing  from  the  solution,  ammonia  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  react  with  litmus  paper  was  found.  Part  of  the  cyanide 
is  thus  hydrolysed  with  formation  of  this  gas.  The  exposed 
solutions  were  also  tested  for  sulphocyanide  in  the  following  manner. 
The  ferrocyanide,  alkali,  and  alkali  sulphide  were  precipitated  as 
Prussian  blue,  iron  hydroxide,  and  iron  sulphide  by  excess  of  ferric 
chloride ;  after  separation,  the  filtrate  showed  the  deep  red  colour  of 
iron  sulphocyanide. 

In  order  to  investigate  this  formation  of  sulphocyanide  further,  an 
experiment  was  made  in  which  a  solution  composed  of  i\r/10  potassium 
cyanide,  i\r/2  potassium  sulphide,  and  N'/IO  caustic  potash  was  exposed 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  for  three  hours.  It  was  found  that  32  per 
cent,  c^  the  cyanide  had  disappeared  and  the  solution  had  become 
pale  yellow.  On  extraction  with  ether  and  subsequent  evaporation, 
a  red  liquid  was  obtained  having  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odour  of 
onions.  This  suggests  the  formation  of  complex  sulphocyanides  by 
interaction  of  the  cyanide  and  alkali  sulphide  under  the  influence  of 
light.  No  cyanide  is  found  in  the  green  solutions,  since  it  is  all 
used  in  the  formation  of  sulphocyanides  or  is  hydrolysed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  precipitation  of  ferric 
hydroxide  or  ferrous  sulphide  from  potassium  ferrocyanide  by  alkali  or 
alkali  sulphide  under  the  influence  of  light  takes  place  in  the  following 
manner : 
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Potassium  ferrocjanide  is  dissociated  in  solation  in  absence  of  ligbt 
into  potassium-i^ms  and  the  ferrocyan-ions,  thus  : 

K,Fe(ON)«    :^    4K-  +  Fe(CN)/'. 

Under  the  influence  of  light,  the  complex  ferrocyan-ion  dissociates 
into  iFon-ions  and  cyan-ions, 

Fe(CNr    ::i±    Fe"  +  6CN'. 

The  existenoe  of  these  iron-ions  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  ordinary 
manner  by  precipitation  with  alkali  and  oxygen  or  alkali  sulphide. 
The  concentration  of  Fe*'  ions  is  too  small  to  exceed  the  solnbility 
{HToduct  of  Fe(0H)2  or  to  be  found  directly  by  conductivity  measure- 
ments. It  is  f errocyanide  which  is  decomposed  in  this  manner,  nofe^ 
ferricyanide.  The  small  quantity  of  ferric  hydrate  obtained  fram 
neutral  solutions  of  ferricyanide  is  produced  by  hydrolysis,  which  maj 
take  place  according  to  the  equation  : 

Kj,Fe(CN)^  +  3K0H  =  Fe(OH)g  +  6HCN. 

Potassium  cyanide  is  easily  oxidised  in  presence  of  light  by  oxygen, 
forming  cyanate  and  polymerides.  The  cyanide  which  is  formed  when 
iron  is  precipitated  as  sulphide  from  f errocyanide  under  the  influence 
of  light,  reacts  with  alkali  sulphide  present,  producing  sulphocyanide 
and  complex  sulphocyano-compounds. 

I  wish  to  express  my  heartiest  thanks  to  Prof.  F.  Haber  for  his 
kind  interest  and  most  valuable  help. 

TeCHNISGHB  HOCHSCHULE, 

Kablsbuhe, 

Germany. 


XCVI. — The  Action  of  Magnesium   Methyl  Iodide  on 
dextio-Limonene  Nitrosochlorides. 

By  William  Augustus  Tildbn  and  Fbbdbbick  Gbobob  Shbphbard, 

B.Sc. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  pinene 
nitrosochloride  were  an  oxime  and  a  base  resulting  from  the  exchange 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitroso-group  for  methyl  (Tilden  and  Stokes, 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  836),  but  the  same  reagent  in  contact  with  the 
limonene  nitrosochlorides  gives  rise  to  changes  of  quite  a  different 
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character.  Limonene  (t-  and  /S-nitrosochlorides  were  prepared  and 
separated  by  the  application  of  Wallach's  method  (Annalen^  18^,252, 
108)  and  wwe  separately  treated  with  the  reagent. 

Fifteen  grains  of  the  nitrosoehloride  suspended  in  dry  ether  were 
mixed  gradually  with  a  quantity  of  the  reagent  prepared  by  adding 
3*5  grams  of  magnesium  to  a  solution  of  25  grams  of  methyl  iodide 
in  75  C.C.  of  dehydrated  ether.  After  twelve  hours^'the  product  was 
decomposed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  water  and  sufficient  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  magnesium  hydroxide.  The 
ethereal  solution  was  separated  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ether 
distilled  off.  On  adding  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  and  coolings 
a  colourless,  crystalline  substance  was  deposited,  the  weight  of  which 
amounted  altogether  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  nitroso- 
ehloride taken.  The  aqueous  solution  separated  from  the  ether, 
rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  soda^  and  extracted  with  ether, 
yielded  a  yellow,  viscid  substance  which  soon  darkened  and  became 
tarry. 

The  crystalline  product  from  the  ^-nitrosoehloride  after  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  alcohol  melts  at  150^  It  is  insoluble  in  alkaiia  and 
mineral  acids,  very  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  benzmie,  but  less 
readily  so  in  alcohol  and  petroleum.  Bromine  water  and  potass- 
ium permanganate  have  no  action  on  this  substance  in  the  cold. 
Boiling  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash  produces  no 
change,  but  alcoholic  potash  removes  hydrogen  chloride,  and  a  yellow 
oil  is  formed  which  rapidly  becomes  brown  and  tarry.  This  compound 
is  not  reduced  by  line  and  acetic  acid,  but  sodium  and  alcohol  convert 
it  into  a  yellow  oil  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  air  and  from  which 
no  definite  product  could  be  obtained. 

Limonene  a-nitrosochloride  yields  by  the  action  of  magnesium 
methyl  iodide  a  (Hroduct  which  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  product 
just  described.  The  melting  point  is,  however,  much  lower,  namely, 
42°,  and  it  is  more  soluble  in  petroleum.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  analysis  and  estimation  of  molecular  weight  by  observations  of  the 
freesing  point  of  solutions  in  benzene. 

Compound  from  Compound  from 

/3-nitro0oehlorid6.  a-nitrosochloride. 

. % 

I.  II. 

Cpercent 61-62               61*75  — 

H  „     „     8-35                 8-26  — 

N   „    „     7-25                  —  7-43 

CI  „     „     18-66                  —  18-31 

M.W.  mean 817                      —  327 

[a]o    +130-5°                   —  +213° 

M.  p 150°                      —  42° 
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The  formula  CjoHjjONjClj  requires  C  «  6202  ;  H  «  827  ;  N  =  723  ; 
CI «- 18*34  per  cent,  with  a  molecular  weight  387. 

These  compounds  are,  therefore,  derived  from  the  corresponding 
bimoleculaf  nitrosochioride,  (CioH^^ONOl),,  hj  removal  of  one  atom 
of  oxygen,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  it  by  a  remarkable  stability. 
No  reagent  has  been  found  to  produce  from  them  definite  derivatives 
except  pentachlodde  of  phosphorus,  which  exchanges  chlorine  for  the 
remaining  atom  of  oxygen. 

Five  grams  of  the  a-compound  were  intimately  mixed  with  5  grams 
of  the  pentachloride  and  left  at  the  common  temperature  for  a  day. 
Water  and  ice  were  then  added  and  the  semi-solid  mass  was  crystal- 
lised from  acetic  acid  and  from  petroleum.  The  crystals  form  small, 
feathery  clusters  and  melt  at  139^. 

Analysis  gave  6*42  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  31*65  per  cent,  of  chlorine, 
and  a  molecular  weight  388  as  the  mean  of  three  experiments.  The 
formula  C2oH,2^2^^4  requires  N»6*35,  01*32*08  per  cent.,  and 
M.W.-442.     [a]i>«   +  220°  in  chloroform. 

The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  acids  and  in  alkalis,  but  are  soluble  in 
the  usual  organic  solvents.  This  compound  does  not  react  as  a 
nitrogen  chloride,  as  it  seems  to  possess  no  oxidising  power  towards 
potassium  iodide  or  alcohol. 

The  corresponding  compound  derived, from  the  j3-nitrosochloride  was 
obtained  in  the  same  way,  but  it  could  not  be  readily  purified  owilig  to 
the  tendency  to  give  up  the  elements  of  hydrogen  chloride  when 
heated  with  any  solvent.  It  was  obtained  most  nearly  pure  when 
crystallised  from  petroleum.  It  then  melted  at  164°  and  contained 
30*22  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  theory  requiring  32*08. 

The  product  resulting  from  the  loss  of  hydrogen  chloride  from  this 
substance  was  prepared  by  heating  it  with  alcohol  for  some  hours.  It 
forms  needles  which  melt  at  148°,  and  contains  7'59  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  and  19*51  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  The  molecular  weight 
estimated  from  the  freezing  point  of  the  benzene  solution  was  found  to 
be  356  as  the  mean  of  three  concordant  experiments.  The  formula 
CaoHjoNgOij  requires  N  =  7*60;  01-1921,  and  M.W.-369. 
[ajo-   + 134*8°  in  chloroform. 

The  corresponding  a-compound  was  obtained  in  the  same  way 
and  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  small  prisms  melting  at  113°. 
[a]D-   -1-206*5°. 

The  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  not  easily  accounted  for  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  is  saturated  and  that  it  does  not  give  the  reactions  of  a 
nitrogen  chloride.  Assuming  that  in  the  pai*ent  substance  the  two 
nitrogen  atoms  are  linked  together  somewhat  as  follows: 
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■  •    •  • 
O    O 

the  loss  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  would  leave  one  of  these  nitrogen 
atoms  quinquevalent,  while  the  other  woold  be  trivalent  or^  what 
is  perhaps  more  probable,  the  valency  of  the  remaining  oxygen  atom 
would  be  divided  between  them  thus  : 

Y 

The  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  such  a  compound 
might  be  expected  to  give  a  nitrogen  chloride,  but  apparently  the 
propenyl  group  on  the  other  side  of  the  limonene  molecule  is  involved 
in  the  change  and  a  closed  ring  probably  results. 

ROTAL  COLLEQE  OF  SOIENOE, 
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XCVII. — Dinitroanisidines  and  their  Products  of 
Diazotisation  {Second  Communication). 

By  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  and  Fbakk  Geobob  0.  Stephens. 

In  the  last  communication  dealing  with  this  subject  (Trans.,  1906, 
87,  1199),  two  dinitroanisidines  were  described,  and  the  products  of 
diazotisation  of  one  of  these,  namely,  mpicramic  methyl  ether,  studied 
in  detail.  The  investigation  of  the  other  dinitroanisidine  (m.  p.  163^) 
is  not  yet  complete,  as  the  preparation  of  this  compound  has  presented 
greater  di£Qculties  than  were  anticipated.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
continued  our  experiments  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  dinitro- 
anisidine corresponding  to  dinitro-m-aminophenol.  As  these  experi- 
ments have  been  successful,  we  make  known  the  results  in  the  present 
paper. 

NUratian  of  Diace^yt-m-aminophenol. 

Neither  m-aminophenol  nor  its  monoacetyl  derivative  can  be'nitrated, 
as  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  oxidation  products  and  colouring  matters 
with  these  compounds.  The  diaoetyi  derivative,  first  prepared  by 
Ikuta  {Amer.  Chem,  J,,  1893,  16,  41),  can,  however,  be  nitrated  by  the 
following  method. 

VOL.   LXXXIX.  3  P 
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Ordinary  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4)  cooled  in  ice  is 
saturated  with  the  crystalline  diacetyl  derivative  by  adding  the  latter 
in  small  portions  to  the  extent  oi  about  one  gram  per  two  cc  of  acid. 
To  the  solYition  thus  obtained  there  is  then  added  one-half  the  ▼olume 
of  fnmitig  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  I'd),  and,  after  standing  for  three  hours, 
the  solution  is  poured  on  to  ice.  A  crystalline  deposit  soon  eeparaieB, 
and  after  filtration  the  mother  liquor  on  standing  for  a  few  days 
deposits  a  second  crop.  The  two  compounds  thus  obtained  proved  to 
be  isomeric  mononitroacetamiHophenols  corresponding  respectively  to 
4-nitro-3-aminophenol  (first  crop)  and  6- nitro-3-aminophenol  (second 
crop). 

The  acetyl  derivatives  were  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol 
with  animal  charcoal  and  then  from  glacial  acetic  acid  until  the  melt- 
ing points  were  constant. 

^'Nitro-^-aoUaminophenoly  obtained  as  above,  crystallises  in  silvery 
scales  or  clusters  of  ochreous,  prismatic  needles,  melting  at  266°.  It 
dissolves  in  aqueous  alkali  with  a  yellow  colour. 

0*0963  gave  11*7  cc.  moist  nitrogen  at  13^  and  759*4  mm. 
N-U-33. 

CgHgO^Nj  requires  N  =  14*28  per  cent. 

^-NUro  3-aminophenolf  obtained  from  its  acetyl  derivative  by  hydro- 
lysis with  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  from  hot  water  or  very  dilute 
alcohol  in  sleoder,  orange  needles  melting  at  185 — 186°. 

0*0865  gave  13*6  cc.  moist  nitrogen  at  17®  and  759*7  mm. 
N  =  18-21. 

O^HgOgN^^requires  N  =  1818  per  cent. 

The  above  nitroaminophenol  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described 
before.  Its  constitution  is  proved  by  its  giving  ^-nitrophenol  when 
diazotised  and  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  diazonium  sulphate 
also  on  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  gives  i-nitrd-3-iodophenol,  m.  p.  1 23% 
which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  the  form  of  pale  ochreons 
needles. 

The  methyl  ether  of  this  nitroaminophenol  has  been  described  b^ 
Bantlin  {Ber.,  1878,  11,  2106),  who  obtained  it  from  3:4-dinitro- 
anisole  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia.  We  have  prepared  the  same 
compound  by  methylating  4-nitro-3-acetaminophenol  with  dimethyl 
sulphate  in  presence  of  alkali.  The  inethylation  is  very  incomplete  by 
this  process,  and  the  nitroacetanisidide  undergoes  partial  hydrolysis 
by  the  alkali,  so  the  product  was  completely  hydrolysed  by  sulphuric 
acid  after  the  removal  of  the  phenolic  (unmethylated)  portion.  The 
nitroanisidine  thus  obtained  had  the  properties  ascribed  to  it  by 
Bantlin,  only  the  melting  point  was  found  to  be  131°  (Bantliii  gives 
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129^).  The  compound  was  acetylated  by  boiling  for  a  short  time  with 
acetic  anhydride,  and  the  product,  after  crystallisation  from  alcohol, 
consisted  of  silky* white  needles  melting  at  124^ 

0*0765    gave    8*6    c.c.    moist    nitrogen    at    14^  and   769*9   mm. 

Cj,Hiq04N2  requires  N*:  13*9S  per  cent. 

Q'N^itro-Z-cuietamifwphenol  (second  crop)  is  much  more  soluble  in  all 
solvents  than  the  isomeride.  It  crystallises  in  pale  ochreous  needles 
melting  at  22  P  and  dissolving  in  aqueous  alkali  with  a  yellow  colour. 

0*0792  gave  9*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  13^  and  764*1  mm. 
N- 14*52. 

OgHg04N,  requires  N««  14*28  per  cent. 

^-NUro-Z-aminophenol  was  prepared  from  its  acetyl  derivative  by 
hydrolysis  with  sulphuric  acid  and  neutralisation  of  the  solution  of 
the  sulphate  with  ammonia.  It  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  dull 
orange  needles  melting  at  158^ 

0  0964  gave  15  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19^  and  762  mm. 
N=  17*94. 

CgHgOjNj  requires  N=  1818  per  cent. 

This  nitroaminophenol  appears  to  be  new.  On  diazotisation  and 
decomposition  of  the  diazonium  salt  with  hydriodic  acid,  an  iodonitro- 
phenol  was  obtained,  crystallising  from  boiling  water  in  straw-coloured 
scales  melting  at  92 — 93^,  and  probably  identical  with  the  compound 
described  by  Busch  {Ber,^  1874,  7,  462),  who  gives  the  melting  point 
90 — 9  P.  An  attempt  to  replace  the  amino-group  by  hydrogen  by 
boiling  the  diazonium  sulphate  with  absolute  alcohol  gave  a  product 
which  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  and  which  crystallised  in  yellow 
needles  melting  at  75^.  This  compound  is  phenolic,  but  is  not,  as  we 
anticipated,  o-nitrophenol.  It  is  probably  nitroresorcinol  ethyl  ether 
(N02:HO:OC2H5  =  6:l  :3),  but  this  part  of  the  subject  requires 
further  investigation. 


4  :  ^-Dinitro-^-aminophenal  and  Derivatives. 

The  isomeric  nitroacetaminophenols  above  described  both  yield  the 
same  dinitroacetaminophenol  on  further  nitration.  The  nitration  is 
effected  by  dissolving  the  acetyl  derivative  in  fuming  nitric  acid 
cooled  to  -  10°  j  15  c.c.  of  acid  will  nitrate  about  three  grams  of  the 
acetyl  derivative.  The  solution  is  poured  on  to  ice  and  the  dinitro- 
compound  collected  and  washed  and  crystallised  from  alcohol  or  glacial 
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acetic  acidi  from  which  solirents  it  separates  in  white  needles  melting 
at  168°. 

0*1259  gave  19  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  761  mnu    N  « 17*67. 
CgHyOjNj  requires  N=  17*43  per  cent. 

The  above  acetyl  derivative  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  yields  4 : 6-dinitro-3-aminophenol.  The  latter  compound  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  dull  orange  needles  melting  at  231°  and  dissolving 
in  aqueous  alkali  with  an  orange  colour. 

0*1139  gave  2M  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°and757'8  mm.    N  =  21-3. 
CgHjOjNj  requires  N  —  21  '1  per  cent. 

This  dinitroaminophenol  may  be  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
Lippmann  and  Fleissner  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  on  2  :  4-dinitroaniline  {Monatsh,,  1 886, 7,  95).  These 
authors,  however^  give  a  lower  melting  point,  namely,  225°,  although 
in  other  respects  the  description  of  their  compound  agrees  with  the 
properties  of  ours.  On  diazotisation  and  boiling  the  diazonium  salt 
with  water,  4 : 6-dinitroresorcinol  of  m.  p.  212—213°  (Typke,  Ber.,  1883, 
16,  552)  is  formed.  The  identity  of  the  latter  compound  was 
established  by  comparison  with  a  specimen  of  dinitroresorcinol  prepared 
by  the  nitration  of  resorcinol  diacetate.  In  order  further  to 
characterise  the  resorcinol  derivative,  it  was  methylated  by  dimethyl 
sulphate  and  alkali.  Both  preparations  gave  the  same  dimethyl 
derivative,  crystallising  from  dilute  alcohol  in  white  needles  melting  at 
157°  (Meldola  and  Eyre,  Proc,  1901,  17,  132).*  From  these  data, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  two  isomeric  nitroacetaminophenols 
both  give  the  same  product  on  further  nitration,  the  constitution  of 
the  dinitroaminophenol  is  established : 

HO  HO 

NOj 

M.  p.  185— 186".  M.  p.  231'.  M.  p.  168^ 

*  A  dinitroresorcmol  dimethyl  ether  to  which  the  same  constitntion  is  assigned 
{BeilsUin,  II,  925)  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  Konig  {Ber,,  1878,  11,  1042)  by 
the  nitration  of  resorcinol  dimethyl  ether.  The  description  of  this  compound  by 
Konig,  however,  as  crystallising  in  reddish-brown  crystals  melting  at  67°  shows  that 
his  preparation  was  very  impure.  We  have  obtained  a  compound  (Meldola  and 
Eyre,  loc,  eit. )  identical  with  the  above  by  the  direct  nitration  of  resorcinol  dimethyl 
ether  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  the  product  thus  obtained  is  always  mixed  with 
colouring  matters  and  re<iuires  much  purification.  The  melting  point  given  in  the 
paper  referred  to  is  154** ;  by  repeated  crystallisation  we  have  brought  it  up  to  157*. 
The  compound  is  doubtless  identical  with  that  obtained  by  Jackson  and  Wairen 
{Anier.  Ohem.  J*.,  1891, 13,  164),  although  these  authors  give  a  melting  point  of 
167%  and  also  by  Blanksma  and  Terwogt  (Rec.  Trav,  Chim,,  1902,  21,  286). 
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^  :  Q'DinUro-3'amtnophenol  methyl  ether '=^  4t :  ^'DinUro-m-anisidine, 
— ^This  compound  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  the 
silver  salt  of  4 : 6-dinitro-3-acetaminophenol  and  hydrolysis  of  the 
product.  The  yield,  however,  is  not  very  good  by  this  method  and  the 
same  compound  was  more  conveniently  prepared  by  the  direct  nitration 
of  f?t-acetaminophenol  methyl  ether.  In  order  to  obtain  the  latter  sub- 
stance, fn-aminophenol  was  converted  into  its  monoacetyl  derivative  and 
the  latter  methylated  by  dimethyl  sulphate  in  presence  of  alkali.  The 
m-acetanisidide  separates  out  as  an  oil  which  solidi6es  to  a  crystalline 
cake  on  standing.  The  crude  product  can,  if  necessary,  be  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  very  dilute  alcohol,  and,  after  puriBcation,  has  the 
melting  point  80 — 8P  assigned  to  it  by  its  discoverers  (Rorner  and 
Wender,  Gazzetta,  1887,  17,  493). 

The  nitration  of  the  m-aoetanisidide  was  effected  by  dissolving  the 
compound  in  small  quantities  in  fuming  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*52) 
cooled  in  ice.  One  gram  of  the  substance  requires  about  5  c.c.  of  acid 
of  the  strength  mentioned  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  dinitrb-deriv- 
ative.  The  product  was  isolated  by  pouring  the  solution  on  to  ice, 
collecting  and  washing  the  precipitate,  and  crystallising  from  glacial 
acetic  acid.  The  dinitro-m-acetanisidide  crystallises  in  small,  white 
needles  melting  at  146^. 

0-0762  gave  10*8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15^ and  766*8  mm.   N  =  16*5. 
CgHgOjNg  requires  N=  16'5  per  cent. 

The  dinitro-m-anisidine  obtained  from  the  acetyl  derivative  by 
hydrolysis  with  sulphuric  acid  or  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  canary-yellow  needles  melting  at  208^.* 

0-0937  gave  15*4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  1 P and  768-1  mm.    N  =  1 9-84. 
CyHi^OftNg  requires  N  « 19*71  per  cent. 

This  dinitroanisidine  is  not  diazotisable  in  acetic  acid  solution.  In 
the  presence  of  mineral  acids,  however,  a  diazonium  salt  is  formed 
which  undergoes  the  usual  decompositions,  giving  rise  to  products 
which«^how  that  the  reaction  is  in  this  case  quite  regular,  neither  the 

*  A  dinitroanisidiiie  is  described  in  a  paper  by  Blanksma  (Ree.  Trav,  Chim,^ 
1904,  28,  121)  to  which  that  author  assigns  the  same  constitution.  The  melting 
point  assigned  to  this  compound  is,  however,  quite  different,  namely,  166^  a  dis- 
crepancy which  requires  explanation.  The  evidence  adduced  by  Blanksma  in 
support  of  his  formula  appears  to  be  quite  sound,  but  we  may  point  out  that  the 
melting  point  of  the  corresponding  dioitromonomethylanisidine  prepared  by  him 
(198°)  is  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  view  that  it  is  a  methyl  derivative  of  a  dinitro- 
anisidine melting  at  166*.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  methyl  group  is 
generally  to  lower  the  melting  point.  We  learn  from  a  private  communication  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  M.  Blanksma  that  the  melting  point  ISd"*  is 
probably  erroneous. 
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nitro-group  aor  the  alkyl  radiclQ  being  di^laced.  Thus  on  boiling  Uie 
diazonium  sulphate  with  hydriodic  a^id  there  is  fomed  4 :  ^-diniiro- 
Z'iodoanisole^  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small,  ochreous  scales 
melting  at  11 9"". 

0-0914  gave  6  6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  IP  and  767*9  mm.    N  =  8*71. 
CyHgO^NjI  requires  N  =  8-67  per  cent. 

The  diazonium  salt  (sulphate  or  chloride)  combines  at  once  with 
j3-naphthol  in  alkaline  solution  to  form  an  azo-compound  which  is 
non-phenolicy  and  in  which  the  methoxy-group  is  therefore  present. 
After  crystallisation  from  boiling  aniline,  the  compound  w^  obtained 
in  brick-red  needles  melting  at  25  7^ 

0-1073  gave  13*6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  IPand  765-3  mm.    N  =  15*24. 
Cj^HijjOgN^  requires  N  — 15*2  per  cent. 

The  azo-compound  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  a  violet 
colour,  becoming  redder  in  shade  on  dilution  with  water.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  azo-derivative  and  of  the  related  compounds  is  shown 
by  the  formulae 


)ution  01  tnis  azo-aerivative  ana  ot  tne  related  compounds  is 
the  formulae  : 

OCHg  OCH3  OCH3  OCH3 

NO2  NO2  NO2  NO, 

M.  p.  146^  M.  p.  208°.         M.  p.  119'.  M.  p.  257°. 

Fhe  forefiroinfif  result  taken  in  coniunction  with   the  obser 


The  foregoing  result  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  observations 
recorded  in  previous  papers  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  displace- 
ment of  the  nitro-group  on  diazotisation  is  not  determined  solely  by 
this  group  being  ortho  or  para  with  respect  to  the  diazonium  group, 
since  both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  dinitroanisidine 
described  in  the  present  paper  and  yet  no  displacement  occurs.  The 
condition  of  displacement  appears  to  be  the  proximity  of  another 
nitro-group  in  the  ortho-position  to  the  nitro-group,  which  is  ortho 
or  para  with  respect  to  the  diazonium  group.  Other  negative 
substituents,  such  as  halogens,  may  also  be  capable  of  loosening  the 
attachment  of  the  displaceable  nitro-group.  This  point  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  further  investigation. 

FiNSBUAY  T£OHNICAL  COLLEOX. 
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XGVIIL^Elect7*olysis  of  Potassium  Ethyl    Dipropyh 

malonate. 

By  David  Cowan   Ceichton,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Carnegie  Research 

Scholar). 

Cbum-Bbown  and  Walker  (Annalen,  1893,  274,  5)  have  described  the 
products  of  the  electrolysis  of  alkyl-substituted  malonic  acids.  In  the 
case  qi  diethylmalonic  acid,  saponification  of  the  electro-synthetic  ester 
yielded  a  neutral  substance  instead  of  the  tetraethylsuccinic  acid 
expected.  This  substance  was  investigated  by  J.  Walker  and  A.  P. 
Walker  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  961),  who  found  it  to  be  the  anhydride  of 
tetraethylsuccinic  acid,  distinguished  by  its  extraordinary  stability 
towards  alkalis. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Walker,  the  present  research  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  determine  if  the  corresponding  tetrapropyl- 
succinic  anhydride  possessed  the  great  stability  and  resistance  to 
ordinary  reagents  of  the  tetraethyl  compound. 

An  investigation  of  the  product  of  the  electrolysis  of  potassium 
ethyl  dipropylmalonate  showed  that  the  principal  reactions  during 
the  electrolysis  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  following  equations : 

(1)  2C02Et-CPrjj-COj'  =  COaPt-CPr^-CPra'COaEt  +  2CO3. 

Tetrapropylsuccinic  ester. 

(2)  COaEfCPrjj-COg'  +  OH'  =  CO,Et-CPr,-OH  +  COj. 

DipropylglycoUic  ester. 

(3)  2CO,Et-CPrj-C03'  -  COaEt-CPrrCH-Et  +  COaEt-CPrgH  +  2C0,. 

a-Propyl-i8-ethylacrylic  ester.  Dipropylacetic  ester. 

fhe  two  latter  substances  were  not  isolated  in  the  pure  state,  but 
sufficient  indication  of  their  formation  was  obtained. 

The  half -saponification  of  the  diethyl  ester  of  djipropy^nalonic  acid 
used  as  the  original  material  offered  little  ^Ufficulty,  thus  differing 
from  the  dimethyl  an^  diethyl  compounds.  It  was  found  that  bj 
warming  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ester  witjti  potash,  the  saponifica- 
tjon  could  be  carried  nearly  half-way.  The  met^o<^  employed  was  as 
follows:  a  solution  of  potash  in  methyl  ftlcohol  was  accurately 
titra.ted  and  a  volume  of  this  solution  containing  a  qi^ter  of  ifya 
amount  of  potash  required  for  the  complete  saponification  wa^  adde4 
to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ester.  The  ijoixture  was  then  heated 
for  a  few  hours  on  the  water-bath.  After  remgtval  pf  alcohol  hj 
diatillation,  water  was  added  and  the  unsaponified  ester  removed  bj 
extraction  with  ether.    The  ester,  thus  recoveired^  was  treated  with  a 
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quantity  of  the  potash  solution  sufficient  to  complete  the  half- 
saponification.  In  this  way  a  further  quantity  of  impure  potassium 
ethyl  salt  was  obtained  and  added  to  the  first  portion.  The  combined 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  impure  potassium  ethyl  salt  were  then 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  substance,  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  potassium  ethyl  salt  contaminated  with  about  12  per  cent, 
of  dipotassium  salt,  was  several  times  extracted  with  hot  absolute 
alcohol.  The  dipotassium  salt,  being  insoluble  in  the  alcohol,  was 
left  behind,  whilst  the  soluble  potassium  ethyl  salt  was  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  by  evaporating  off  the  alcohol  from  the  filtrate. 

In  this  way,  about  121  grams  of  the  pure  potassium  ethyl  salt 
were  obtained  from  187  grams  of  the  original  diethyl  ester. 

A  50  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ethyl  dipropylmalonate  in 
water  was  electrolysed  in  a  nickel  crucible,  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire 
being  used  as  the  anode.  The  current  was  regulated  to  about  2*5 
amperes,  and  the  temperature  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  30^. 

As  the  electrolysis  proceeded,  the  esters  which  were  formed  separated 
as  an  oily  layer  floating  on  the  aqueous  layer.  On  completion  of  the 
electrolysis,  the  oily  product  was  subjected  to  steam  distillation,  and 
was  in  this  way  separated  into  two  portions,  namely,  a  portion  of  low 
boiling  point,  volatile  with  steam  (about  50  c.c.)  and  a  portion  of  high 
boiling  point  remaining  in  the  distilling  flask  (about  22  c.c). 

a'Propyl'P-ethylacrylic  Acid, 

The  ester  of  low  boiling  poiat  was  fractionally  distilled  at  the 
ordinary  pressure.  The  main  fraction,  which  passed  over  between 
190^  and  194%  decolorised  alkaline  permanganate  and  absorbed  bromine 
freely,  thus  behaving  as  an  unsaturated  compound.  A  combustion 
yielded  results  agreeing  roughly  with  the  formula  CioH^gO,.  A  small 
portion  was  brominated  in  a  solution  of  carbon  disulphide  and  the 
pale  yellow  liquid  obtained  in  this  way  was  found  to  approximate 
to  the  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  Ci^HjgOjBr,. 
The  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  substance  was  the  ethyl  ester 
of  a-propyl-)S-ethylacrylic  acid,  CO,Et'CPrICH*Et,  a  normal  product 
of  the  electrolysis  (see  equation,  p.  929). 

The  main  portion  of  this 'fraction  was  then  saponified  with  alcoholic 
potash  and  the  acid,  on  being  liberated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  potassium  salt  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  was  at  once  extracted 
with  ether. 

The  acid  obtained  from  the  washed  and  dried  ethereal  solution  by 
evaporation  was  a  viscous,  yellow  liquid,  which  showed  no  signs  of 
crystallisation  even  on  cooling  in  a  freezing  mixture  or  after  long 
standing.     A  combustion  of  this  acid  indicated  that  an  impurity, 
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presamably  dipropylacetic  acid,  was  mixed  with  the  unsaturated  acid. 
The  calcium  salt  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  acid  with  freshly-precipi- 
tated calcium  carbonate  in  water.  The  filtrate,  after  concentrating  on 
the  water-bath  until  signs  of  crystallisation  appeared,  was  allowed  to 
OTaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  salt  was  less  soluble 
in  hot  than  in  cold  water  and  crystaUised  on  the  surface  of  the 
solution. 

The  crystals  obtained  consisted  of  a  monohydrate,  as  shown  by  the 
following  analysis  : 

0-3283  lost,  at  105°,  001 76.     Water  of  crystallisation  =  5-36. 
Ci^H^O^CajHgO  requires  5*29  per  cent. 

The  calcium  was  determined  in  another  portion  dried  at  120° : 

0-2044  gave  0-0862  CaSO^.     Ca  =  1 2-40. 

Ci^H2504Ca  requires  Ca=:  12-42  per  cent. 

The  nuigneHum  and  cadmium  salts  were  prepared,  but  these  spar- 
ingly soluble  salts  were  useless  for  the  purification  of  the  acid  owing 
to  their  riscid  nature,  probably  caused  by  the  separation  of  free  acid. 
The  ammonium  salt,  on  warming  in  aqueous  solution,  gave  off  ammonia 
▼ery  readily,  the  acid  appearing  as  an  oil  on  the  surface. 

The  silver  salt  formed  by  heating  the  acid  with  precipitated  silver 
carbonate  in  water  crystallised  in  feathery,  white  clusters  on  cooling 
the  filtrate.  This  salt  was  also  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
the  ammonium  salt  with  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  thick,  curdy 
precipitate  was  dissolved  in  boilinfiLjvater,  the  undissolved  precipitate 
rapidly  turning  black  in  the  boiling  solution  even  in  the  dark.  The 
filtrate  yielded  the  white,  crystalline  clusters  already  mentioned,  which 
turned  dark  when  exposed  to  light.  By  repeated  crystallisation,  this 
salt  was  obtained  moderately  free  from  the  impurity,  and  gave  the 
following  results  on  combustion  : 

0-3986  gave  0-5618  CO,,  0-1957  H,0,  and  0-1725  Ag.     0  =  38-45; 
H  =  6-45;  Ag- 43-29. 
OgHijO^Ag  requires  0«  38-56  ;  H-=5-22  ;  Ag  =  43-37  per  cent. 

A  combustion  of  the  acid  obtained  from  this  salt  resulted  as 
follows : 

I.  0-1389  gave  0-3440  00,  and  01309  H,0.   0  =  67-53 ;  H=  1047. 
OgHj^O,  requires  0  «  67-60 ;  H  «  986  per  cent. 

A  portion  of  the  acid  obtained  from  the  silver  salt  was  treated 
with  bromine  in  carbon  disulphide  solution.  The  bromo-acid,  after 
being  freed  from  carbon  disulphide  and  excess  of  bromine  by  a 
fmrrent  of  dry  air,  was  analysed  by  Oarius'  method. 
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01037  gave  01152  AgBr.     Br  =:=  47*38. 

OgHi^OgPr,  r0qnii)9S  Br  «>  02*96  p^r  oept 

Another  specimen  of  the  acid  was  prepared  from  a  second  p(»ii<Mi 
of  the  ester  of  low  boiling  point  and  was  subjected  to  careful  frac&na« 
tion  in  a  current  of  steam,  ^he  acid  boiled  at  232 — 288^  and  ga^e 
the  following  results  on  analysis : 

II.  01927  gave  0*4773  CO,  and  01786  H,0.    C  -  67*55 ;    H  =  10-29. 
CgHi^Oj  requires  C  »  67*60 ;  H  =  9*86  per  cent. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  broino-acid 
obtained  as  above  mentioned  was  gently  warmed,  it  became  turbid 
from  separation  of  an  oil  insoluble  in  acids  and  in  alkalis.  This 
reaction  is  characteristic  of  the  dibromides  of  aj8-unsaturated  acids,  and 
thus  determines  the  positipn  of  the  double  bond  in  the  unsaturated 
acid,  which  is  doubtless  a-propyl-j3ethylaorylic  acid,  the  alkali  salt  of 
the  dibromide  of  which  would  decompose  according  to  the  equation : 

CHEtBr-CPrBr-COjNa  -  OHptlCPrBr  +  NaBr  +  CO^ 

DipropylglyeoUic  Acid. 

The  residual  oil  in  the  distillation  flask,  after  the  ester  of  low 
boiling  point  had  been  removed  by  steam,  was,  after  separation  and 
drying,  subjected  to  distillation  under  reduced  pressure.  The  main 
fraction,  which  passed  over  between  160^  and  215^  under  40  mm. 
pressure,  was  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  for  two  days  on  the  wato^ 
bath.  After  this  treatment,  onljt^  portion  of  the  oil  was  saponified. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  was  evaporated  and  an  acid  was 
obtained  from  it,  which  formed  a  viscous,  yellow  liquid.  l%is  crystal- 
lised on  standing  for  a  few  days  in  a  desiccator.  The  crystals,  after 
being  purified  by  draining  on  a  porous  tile,  were  recrystalliaed  from 
light  petroleum.  The  melting  point  of  the  recrystallised  aubstanoe 
was  77 — 78°,  and  a  combustion  yielded  ,the  following  results : 

00703  gave  01533  COj  and  0-0639  HjO.    0  =  59*70 ;  H  =  10*10. 
CgHj^O,  requires  C-6000  ;  H=  1000  per  cent. 

The  acid  thus  has  the  composition  of  dipropylglyooUic  acid.  The 
ester  is  no  doubt  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

COjEt-OPrg-COj'  +  OH'  -  GOjEt-CPra-OH  +  CO,. 

DipropylglyeoUic  acid,  Pr2C(0H)*C0gH,  has  been  prepared  by 
Rafalaky,  who  named  it  dipropylozalic  acid  </.  Stu$.  Fhyt.  Cham, 
Soc.,  1881,  Id,  237),  and  by  Basse  and  Klinger  {Bet.,  1898,  SI, 
121^).  Balalsky  prepared  the  acid  by  synthesis  from  ozalio  ester, 
and  zinc  propyl,   obtaining  a  substanoe  which  melted  nt  80 — 81^ 
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Klinger  and  Scbipitz,  and  ^ter  Basad  and  Klinger,  prepared  it  from 
butTToin  and  found  a  melting  point  of  78^  Basse  ^d  Klinger,  on 
repeating  Bafalsky's  synthesis,  failed  to  obtain  a  crystalline  acid. 
Since  it  was  extremely  probable  that  the  acid  obtained  from  the 
electrolysis  was  dipropylglycollic  acid,  it  was  resolved  to  prepare  the 
add  by  Bafalsky's  method  and  to  compare  the  properties  of  the  two. 
No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  crystalline  acid  by 
following  his  instructions,  but  the  yield  was  poor.  The  synthetic 
dipropylglycollic  acid  thus  obtained  b^iaved  in  all  respects  in  the 
same  way  as  the  acid  obtained  electrolytically.  Dipropylglycollic  add 
is  very  soluble  in  ether  or  light  petroleum ;  the  crystals  obtained  from 
the  latter  solvent  melted  at  78^,  which  corresponds  with  the  value 
obtained  by  Basse  and  Klinger.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water, 
yielding  crystals  which  melt  at  79 — 80°,  a  melting  point  approaching 
that  given  by  Bafalsky.  The  aqueous  s(^ution  behaves  character-' 
istically  as  regards  change  of  temperature;  it  was  found  that  on 
allowing  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  to  cool,  the  liquid 
became  turbid  at  72 — 74°,  due  to  separation  of  the  liquid  acid,  but 
became  clear  again  at  36°.  On  further  cooling,  long  needles  were 
obtained.  The  same  phenomena  in  the  reverse  order  were  apparent 
on  reheating. 

Tetrapropyhuccinie  Add, 

A  portion  of  the  oil  of  high  boilijog  point  which  resisted  the  action 
of  potash  was  analysed  : 
01284  gave  03279  CO,  and  01261  H,0.     0  =  69-65  ;  H=  10-90. 
OaoH,304  requires  0  =  70a8 ;  H  =  11-11  per  cent. 

This  analysis,  together  with  a  determination  of  the  molecular  weight 
by  Beckmann's  method,  indicated  that  the  oil  was  the  somewhat  impure 
diethyl  ester  of  tetrapropylsuccinic  add,  OOsEt-OFr^'OPis-OOjEt.  The 
remainder  of  the.  oil  was  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  solution  of 
hydrobromic  add  (saturated  at  0°),  and  heated  for  fifteen  hours  with 
a  gradual  increase  of  temperature  from  50°  to  120°.  On  opening  the 
tube,  the  two  layers  seemed  apparently  unaltered,  except  that  the 
colour  was  rather  darker,  but  the  oil,  after  extraction  and  drying,  set 
in  a  desiccator  to  a  hard,  crystalline  mass  of  melting  point  35°.  4if^f 
recrystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water^  fine  needles 
melting  at  37*5°  separated.  The  solution  was  neutral  and  the  following 
analytical  results  showed  that  the  substance  was  teirapropi/Uuccinio 
anhydride,  corresponding  to  the  very  stable  anhydride  obtained  by 
Orum-Brown  and  Walker. 

I.  01186  gave  0-313Q  CO,  and  01138  H^O.    0  =  7204 ;  H-10-67. 
11.01023    „     0-2666  COa    „    00960  H^O.    0  =  7110;  H  =  lQ-43. 
OjeHj^Oj  requires  0  =  71-64 ;  H  =  10  46  per  gent. 
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This  anhydride  is  almost  entirely  insolable  in  water,  Tory  soluble 
in  benzene,  ether,  or  alcohol,  and  moderately  so  in  formic  acid,  from 
which  it  may  be  readily  crystallised.  It  shows  the  same  resistance 
to  alkalis  as  the  corresponding  tetraethyl  compound,  and  generally 
exhibits  extreme  stability.  By  the  action  of  sodium  methoxide,  the 
sodium  methyl  salt  of  tetrapropylsuccinic  acid  was  formed  from  the 
anhydride  by  addition  according  to  the  equation  : 

PrX-CO. 


:^>.K^„..-;njV 


Methyl  hydrogen  tetrapropylsttcciruUe,  obtained  from  this  salt  by 
acidification,  is  easily  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, 
from  which  it  separates  in  small  tables  melting  at  77 — 78^  On  heating 
to  its  melting  point  and  cooling  quickly,  it  shows  the  same  melting 
point  as  before  when  reheated.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  ester, 
when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  80^  for  an  hour,  decomposed  into 
methyl  alcohol  and  the  anhydride  according  to  the  equation  : 

Pr,C-CO,H     ^Pr,C-CO 
PrjC-COjMe      PrjCCO^    ^ ^^^^ 

the  melting  point  of  the  cooled  solid  being  now  37 '5°.     A  titration 
yielded  the  following  results  : 

0-1240  required  8'25  c.c.  of  N'120  NaOH.     Equivalent »  300. 
Ci^HgjO^  requires  equivalent  »  300. 

It  was  found  that  the  hydragen  methyl  compound  was  gradually 
transformed  into  the  anhydride  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  even  in  the 
dry  solid  state  it  reverted  in  time  to  the  anhydride. 

Tetrapropylstiecinic  add  was  obtained  by  warming  the  hydrogen 
methyl  compound  with  a  5  per  ceot.  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  and 
acidifying  and  extracting  as  usual.  The  solid  acid,  when  recrystallised 
from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  melted  at  137^.  It  was  found  to 
be  very  soluble  in  ether  and  methyl  alcohol,  sparingly  so  in  light 
petroleum  and  benzene,  and  practically  insoluble  in  water.  A  small 
quantity  was  titrated,  giving  the  following  results  : 

00790  required  11-20  c.c.  of  iN720  NaOH.     Equivalent  =  141. 
COgH'Oj^Hjg-COjH  requires  equivalent  =  143. 

Analysis  gave  the  following  results  : 

01298  gave  03191  COg  and  0-1217  11,0.     C* 6706 ;  H«  10-42. 
CigHjoO^  requires  0  =  6713  ;  H  =  10-49  per  cent 

The  acid  is  quite  stable  in  the  dry  state  and  showed  no  signs  of 
passing  into  the  anhydride  even  after  a  month  ;  in  alcoholic  or  benzene 
solution,  it  reverted    rapidly  to  the  anhydride,  but  in  ether   under 
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similar  conditions  no  change  was  noticed.  A  small  quantity  of  the  acid 
left  in  contact  with  water  gradually  disappeared,  and  crystals  of  the 
anhydride  began  to  form  on  other  parts  of  the  containing  vesseL  This 
change  was  not  apparent  until  a  month  had  elapsed. 

The  same  phenomenon  was  noticed  on  warming  the  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt  of  this  acid  with  phenolphthalein  as  was  observed  with 
tetraethylsuccinic  acid  (Walker,  loc,  cit.^  p.  965).  The  cold  solution, 
which  was  quite  neutral  to  this  indicator,  became  deep  pink  on  warm- 
ing, and  the  colour  disappeared  after  cooling. 

In  almost  all  respects,  then,  tetrapropylsuccinic  acid  and  its  deriv- 
atives resemble  very  closely  the  corresponding  compounds  of  tetra- 
ethylsuccinic acid. 

Univkrsitt  Collegb, 
Dundee. 


XCIX. — Resolution  of  Lactic  Acid  by  Morphine. 

By  James  Colquhoun   Ibvinb,   Ph.D.,   D.Sc.   (Carnegie  Fellow). 

The  optically  active  lactic  acids  have  been  frequently  obtained  in 
quantity  in  this  laboratory  by  jesolving  the  inactive  acid  by  crystallisa- 
tion of  the  zinc  ammonium  salts,  but  so  far  the  commoner  method  of 
resolution  by  means  of  alkaloidal  salts  has  not  proved  applicable  as  a 
working  process  for  preparing  the  active  acids  in  question.  The 
method  of  resolution  by  strychnine  (Trans.,  1895,  67,  616)  is  tedious 
and  imperfect,  and  the  use  of  quinine,  as  described  by  E.  Jungfleisch  in 
a  recent  paper  {CompL  rend,,  1904, 139, 56),  judging  from  the  absence 
of  exact  data  as  to  the  yields  and  activities  of  the  products  obtained, 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  advantageous. 

Experiments  on  the  solubilities  of  the  alkaloidal  salts  of  d-  and 
Mactic  acids  showed  that  whereas  morphine  Mactate  crystallised  readily 
from  dilute  aqueous  solutions,  the  salt  of  the  c^-acid  was  exceedingly 
soluble,  and  only  crystallised  after  standing  for  several  weeks  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  .marked  difference 
in  solubility  to  resolve  the  inactive  acid,  and  the  process  was  found  to 
give  an  almost  quantitative  yield  of  pure  Z-lactic  acid  and  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount  of  the  c^acid.  The  method,  in 
addition,  was  found  to  possess  the  advantage  of  being  very  expeditious, 
as  the  morphine  Mactate  separates  quickly  and  can  be  readily  purified, 
so  that,  in  spite  of  the  initial  expense  of  the  alkaloid,  the  method  of 
resolution  can  be  recommended  when  small  quantities  of  active  lactic 
acid  displaying  the  maximum  optical  activity  are  required. 
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On  neutralisiiig  an  aqn^ous  solution  of  fermentation  lactic  acid 
with  mofphiti^,  the  filtered  liquid  deposited  the  salt  of  the  ^acM  on 
cooling,  whilst  moi^hihe  d-lactaie  remsdned  in  solution.  The  re- 
crystallised  salt  wad  converted  itlto  zinc  lactate,  the  purity  6f  which 
was  determined  by  observation  of  the  specific  rbtation  and  esti- 
mation of  the  water  of  crystallisation.  The  analytical  method  in 
this  case  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  purity 
of  the  product,  and  as  the  metallic  lactates  display  comparatively 
small  rotations  in  solution,  it  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  traces  of 
inactive  material  might  readily  escape  detection.  Thus,  a  saturated 
solution  of  crystallised  zinc  lactate  gives  a  polarimetric  reading  of 
only  1*02'^  in  a  2dcm.  tube  (Trans.,  1893,  63,  1154),  and  the  presence 
of  4  per  cent,  of  the  inactive  salt  would  scarcely  affect  the  rotation. 

In  the  present  instance,  a  more  accurate  index  of  the  purity  of  the 
active  lactic  acid  was  obtained  by  converting  it  into  methyl  lactate 
and  afterwards  into  methjlic  methoxypropiouate  (Trans.,  1899,  75, 
485).  The  latter  compound  is  highly  active,  and  gives  in  a  1-dcm.  tube 
a  polarimetric  reading  of  95*2  P.  In  determining  a  rotation  of  this 
magnitude,  the  experimental  error  is  almost  eliminated,  and  even 
traces  of  inactive  material  are  readily  detected.  In  this  way,  it  was 
shown  that  the  Mactic  acid  obtained  in  the  resolution  displayed  more 
than  99  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  activity  recorded  for  the  substance. 

EXPEBIMENTAL. 

Preparation  of  Morphine  d-  and  l-Lactates. 

The  d'  and  Mactic  acids  were  obtained  by  the  zinc  ammonium  salt 
method  of  resolution  and  the  morphine  salts  prepared  by  neutralising 
hot  aqueous  solutions  of  the  acids  with  the  alkaloid.  The  salt  of  the 
^acid  crystallised  readily  in  long  prisms,  which  were  recrystallised 
from  dilute  alcohol.  The  compound  underwent  no  loss  in  weight  when 
heated  at  120^  and  was  apparently  anhydrous.  The  specific  rotation 
in  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  was  [ajo*  -  &1*8°. 

The  salt  of  the  df-acid  readily  formed  supersaturated  solutions,  and 
only  crystallised  very  slowly  in  clusters  of  radiating  prisms.  Analysis 
showed  the  compound  to  contain  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion (found,  H2O  =  4'40 ;  calculated  =  4*58  per  cent.).  In  5  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution,  the  salt  showed  a  specific  rotation  of  [a]^  -  92 '7° 

ReaoliUion  of  Inactive  Lactic  Acid  hy  Morphine^  - 

The  lactic  acid  used  (Kahlbaum's  syrup)  was,  as  already  not^  by 
McKenzie  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1375),  slightly  dextrorotatory,  and  gave 
in  a  2-dcm.  tube  a  rotation  of   + 1'85°     As  the  activity  of  a  20  per 
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tent,  aqueous  solution  altered  from  deztro-  to  Itero-rotatoiy  tehen 
maintained  at  100^,  this  rotation  was  evidently  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  slight  excess  of  the  ^acid  in  the  mixture.  Titration  of  th^  sytup 
befbre  and  after  hydrolysis  showed  it  to  contain  65*5  per  cent,  of  frM 
lactic  acid  and  23 '2  per  cent,  of  the  monobasic  anhydride. 

forty  grams  of  the  syrup  were  diluted  to  400  c.c.  with  water  and 
boiled  tender  a  condenser  for  six  hours  in  order  to  hydrolyse  the 
anhydroacid.  The  hot  solution  was  then  neutralised  with  morphine 
sLnd  filtered.  Oil  cooling,  an  abundant  crop  of  morphine  ^lactate 
separated,  which  was  filtered  and  washed  successively  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  A  second  crop  was  obtained  after  evaporating  the 
mother  liquor  to  250  c.c,  but  after  further  concentration  no  more 
crystals  could  be  obtained  even  when  the  liquid  was  cooled  in  a  mix- 
ture of  calcium  chloride  and  ice  and  nucleated  with  morphine  (2-lactate. 
The  preparation  thus  yielded  the  morphine  salts  of  both  the  ^  and 
c2-acids,  the  former  being  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  and  the 
latter  as  a  syrupy  solution.  The  two  crops  of  crystals  were  united 
and  recrystallised  twice  ^rom  50  per  cent  alcohol.  The  product  (80 
grams)  was  now  quite  white,  and  amounted  to  95  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  yield. 

The  salt  was  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  the  addition  of 
ammonium  hydrate,  and  the  filtrate,  after  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal,  was  converted  into  the  calcium  salt.  The  free  acid  was  then 
liberated  by  the  exact  addition  of  oxalic  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  calcium  salt  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup  on  a  water- 
bath.  The  residue  was  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
and,  after  separation  from  traces  of  calcium  oxalate  and  removal  of 
the  solvents,  pure  Mactic  acid  was  obtained  as  a  colourless  syrup.  A 
specimen  of  the  crystallised  zinc  salt  was  prepared  and  the  rotation 
determined. 

c  =  6-6266,  ^  =  2,air  +  0-78^ra]L'°  +  6-84°.   Zn-23-39;  H20-12-98. 
C5Hi<jOgZn,2HjO  requires  Zn  =  2330 ;  HjO*^  12*90  per  cent. 

The  remainder  of  the  acid  syrup  was  converted  into  the  silver  salt, 
and,  by  decomposing  the  latter  with  methyl  iodide,  a  specimen  of 
methylic  ^lactate  containing  a  small  proportion  of  methylic  ^methoxy- 
propionate  (Trans.,  1898,  73,  296)  was  prepared.  This  was  then 
methylated,  as  described  in  a  previous  paper,  by  means  of  the  silver 
oxide  reaction,  with  the  production  of  pure  methylic  ?-methoxypro- 
pionate.  The  product  was  entirely  distilled  without  fractionation 
under  diminished  pressure  [b.  p.  61 — 62°  (78  mm.)],  and  the  rotation 
of  the  distillate  determined. 

/-I,  ii«'  +  94-34°,  c^2074«-=  0^9967,  [a]ir  +  94'7°. 
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The  value  already  published  for  the  pure  oompound  is  [a]S^  +  95*5^, 
so  that  the  specimen  described  above  displays  99*2  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum  specific  rotation  recorded  for  this  substance.  As  an  obvious 
precaution  in  determining  a  rotation  of  this  magnitude,  the  length  of 
the  tube  was  checked  and  found  to  be  correct,  whilst  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid  was  taken  by  a  thermometer  reading  to  ^^  An  accurate 
estimation  of  the  activity  of  the  lactic  acid  produced  in  the  resolution 
was  thus  obtained,  and,  moreover,  all  possibility  of  the  optical  rota- 
tions being  affected  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  morphine  is  precluded 
by  the  preparation  of  a  volatile  derivative. 

Eedudion  of  Methylio  X-MethoaByprapvonaU  by  ffydriodic  Add, 

The  specimen  of  active  methylic  methoxypropionate  described  above 
was  converted  into  lactic  acid  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  configuration 
of  methyl  lactate  remains  unaltered  during  methylation  by  the  silver 
oxide  reaction.  A  similar  experiment  in  which  methylic  dimethoxy- 
succinate  was  converted  into  tartaric  acid  is  quoted  by  Purdie  and 
Barbour  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  972),  but  no  such  evidence  has  hitherto 
been  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  lactates. 

Ten  grams  of  the  methoxypropionate  were  introduced  into  the  de- 
composition flask  of  a  Zeisel  apparatus,  and  heated  with  100  c.c.  of 
hydriodic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  '70).  The  apparatus  was  connected  in  the 
usual  way  with  flasks  containing  alcoholic  silver  nitrate  solution,  and 
the  reduction  was  carried  out  at  the  minimum  temperature  (85°) 
at  which  silver  iodide  was  formed.  After  four  hours'  treatment,  the 
formation  of  methyl  iodide  ceased  and  the  action  was  therefore  com- 
plete. The  bulk  of  the  hydriodic  acid  was  removed  from  the  product 
by  heating  at  80°  under  diminished  pressure,  and  the  syrupy  residue 
was  diluted  with  water.  The  dark  brown  solution  was  then  shaken 
with  excess  of  silver  oxide  in  order  to  remove  iodine  and  hydriodic 
acid.  The  colourless  filtrate,  which  contained  silver  lactate  in  solu- 
tion, was  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  lactic  acid 
thus  liberated  was  converted  into  the  zinc  salt.  The  recrystallised 
salt  (6  grams)  was  washed  with  alcohol  to  remove  traces  of  zinc 
methoxypropionate  and  analysed : 

Found  Zn  =  2318 ;  H^O^  1314. 

O^Hio05Zn,2HjO  requires  Zn«23-30  ;  H^O^  1290  per  cent. 
c  =  5-0030,  f  =  2,  a?'  +  0-67°,  [a]?'  +  6-69°. 

The  results  show  the  product  to  be  nearly  pure  zinc  ^lactate,  and  the 
silver  oxide  method  of  alkylation  is  therefore  without  any  disturbing 
effect  on  the  configuration  of  an  active  lactate.  The  above  method  of 
carrying   out    such    reactions    obviates    excessive  heating  with  the 
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hydriodic  acid,  and  possible  racemisatioQi  or  the  redaction  to  propionic 
acidy  is  thus  largely  excluded. 

Preparation  of  d-Laotie  Acid  from  Morphine  d-Lactate. 

The  syrupy  mother  liquor  which  had  deposited  the  crops  of  mor* 
phine  lactate,  and  in  which  the  salt  of  the  ^acid  remained  in  solu* 
tion,  was  utilised  for  the  preparation  of  zinc  ^lactate.  The  remoiral 
of  the  alkaloid  and  the  liberation  of  the  free  acid  was  carried  out  as 
already  described,  and  the  whole  of  the  product  was  conyerted  into 
the  zinc  salt.  After  a  series  of  recrystallisations,  in  which  the  purity 
of  each  crop  was  determined  by  means  of  the  polarimeter,  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount  of  pure  zinc  c{-lactate  was  obtained. 

c  =  71032,  i-2,  aS'-0*97°,  [air-6-83^. 

Found  Zn - 2332  ;  H^O  =  12-96. 
CgHioOflZn,2H,0  requires  Zn  =  23-30  ;  HjO=^  12-90  per  cent. 

Eeference  may  be  made  here  to  experiments  which  are  in  progress 
in  this  laboratory  on  the  solubilities  of  the  zinc  lactates.  It  has  been 
found  that  although  active  zinc  lactate  when  crystallised  in  the  usual 
manner  readily  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  1 10^,  the  residue 
left  on  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  on  a  water-bath 
does  not  become  completely  anhydrous  even  at  150^.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  estimating  the  specific  rotation  of  active  zinc  lactate 
the  concentration  of  the  solution  cannot  be  determined  by  the  evapor- 
ation of  a  measured  volume  of  the  solution. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  Purdie,  in  whose  labora- 
tory the  work  was  carried  out,  for  providing  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  research. 

Chemical  Research  Laboratory, 
United  Collbob  op  St.  Salvatoe  and  St.  Leonard, 
St.  Andrews  University. 


C. — The  Oxidation  of  Hydrocarbons  by  Ozone  at  Loiv 

Temperatures. 

By  JuLiEN  Drugman. 

The  present  research  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  W.  A .  Bone,  with  the  object  of  defining  the  initial  stages  in  the 
oxidation  of  a  hydrocarbon  at  low  temperatures  by  means  of  ozone. 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  3  Q 
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Since  the  preliminary  note  on  this  subject  (Proc.,  1904^  fiO,  137)|  the 
author  has  studied  the  process  in  greater  detaili 

Up  to  the  time  these  experiments  were  undertaken,  very  little  was 
definitely  known  concerning  the  action  of  ozone  on  gaseous  hydro* 
carbons  beyond  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  ethylene  rapid  and  even 
explosive  action  occurs,  with  the  early  formation  of  formaldehyde  and 
formic  acid. 

Schonbein  (/.  pr.  Chem,,  1868,  106,  230),  however,  although 
without  direct  proof »  expressed  the  belief  that  an  ozonide  is  formed 
when  ozone  acts  on  an  organic  compound,  and  that  such  ozonides  are 
unstable  in  the  presence  of  water. 

In  1898,  Obto  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  [vii],  13,  116)  published  the 
results  of  some  experiments  with  an  improved  form  of  apparatus,  in 
which  methane,  ethane,  and  ethylene  were  used.  In  the  case  of 
methane,  he  detected  formaldehyde  and  formic  acid  among  the 
products  of  the  reaction,  and,  from  the  smell  of  the  liquid,  also 
inferred  the  presence  of  methyl  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  ethane,  he 
proved  the  formation  of  acetaldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  but  not  of 
ethyl  alcohol.  He  altogether  misinterpreted  the  results  of  the  experi* 
ments  with  ethylene,  stating  that  the  chief  products  wo-e  acetaldehyde 
and  acetic  acid,  a  conclusion  which  is  quite  disproved  by  the  author's 
experiments. 

While  this  research  was  in  progress,  Harries  and  his  co-workers 
(ddr.,  1903,  3d,  1933,  2998,  3658;  1904,  37,  612,  839,  2708) 
published  the  results  of  an  extensive  investigation  on  the  action  of 
ozone  on  unsaturated  organic  compounds  :  chiefly  hydrocarbons  and 
alcohols.  Their  experiments  did  not,  however,  include  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons, which  were  only  considered  from  a  theoretical  standpoint  in 
a  recent  resumS  of  the  results  of  their  work  {Anwden,  1905,  343, 
311).  Harries'  conclusions  are,  however,  so  largely  borne  out  by  the 
author's  results,  that  it  will  be  useful  to  outline  ^them  here.  He 
finds  that,  as  a  general  rule,  where  there  is  a  double  bond  between 
adjacent  carbon  atoms  ozone  is  added  on  directly,  the  resulting 
ozonide  being  a  very  unstable  body  which  readily  decomposes,  giving 
aldehydes  or  ketones  and  acids,  or,  in  the  presence  of  water,  alde^ 
hydes,  ketones,  and  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  author  finds  that  this 
probably  occurs  in  the  case  of  ethylene,  but  the  decomposition  seems 
to  be  more  complicated.  Water  is  formed  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
process,  with  the  result  that  the  final  products  are  a  mixture  of  those 
which  the  direct  decomposition  of  the  ozonide  would  give,  together 
with  the  products  of  its  decomposition  by  water. 

The  formation  of  water  is  probably  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
carbon  monoxide,  for  this  gas  is  also  a  constant  product  in  the  reaction. 
The  following  equations  may  represent  the  process  : 
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According  to  Harries  :  OjH^  +  O3  -  O^Rfi^  =  CH,0  +  HCOjH. 

The  ozonide  would  also  decompose  directly  to  aldehyde,  water,  and 
carbon  monoxide  :  G^Bifi^  =  CH^O  +  CO  +  HjO. 

The  water  then  reacts  with  some  of  the]  ozonide,  giving  aldehyde 
and  hydrogen  peroxide  :  O^H^Og  +  HgO  =  2OH2O  +  HgOj. 

The  method  employed  consisted  in  bringing  together,  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  was  consistent  with  rapid  interaction,  dry  oxygen  rich 
in  ozone  with  the  dry  hydrocarbon  and  isolating  the  products, 
either  by  solution  in  water,  or,  in  the  case  of  ethylene,  by  direct 
condensation. 

The  diagram  will  explain  the  form  of  apparatus  used.  The 
gases  were  stored  in  18-litre,  graduated  holders,  A  and  B,  The 
oxygen,  before  being  ozonised,  was  thoroughly  dried  by  passing 
through  sulphuric  acid,  followed  by  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  then 
entered  [the  ozonisers,  0.  These  were  thin  concentric  glass  tubes, 
the  thickness  and  separation  of  which  were  adjusted  according  to 
Otto's  recommendations  {loc,  cU,),  They  were  joined  at  their  lower 
ends  in  couples  in  U-form,.  and  placed  in  a  large  vessel  of  cold  copper 
sulphate  solution.  The  silent  discharge  was  produced  by  a  10-inch 
coil  with  mercury  contact-break ;  the  current  was  obtained  from  the 
200  volt  main,  and  regulated  by  a  resistance  board.  With  a  low- 
contact  frequency  and  a  current  of  3  amperes  at  15  volts,  a  steady 
supply  of  ozonised  oxygen  containing  10 — 12  per  cent,  of  ozone 
was  obtained  when  passing  through  four  ozonisers  at  the  rate  of 
1  to  1*5  litres  an  hour.  There  was  no  appreciable  heating  of  the 
ozonisers. 

The  ozonised  oxygen  then  mixed  with  the  hydrocarbon,  also  well 
dried,  in  the  tube  i>,  and  the  products  were  passed  through  worms,  or, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  condensed  directly  in  the  tube  K  The 
gaseous  products  were  drawn  into  the  graduated  receiver,  /?,  a  worm 
containing  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  to  destroy  unchanged  ozone, 
and  a  phosphoric  anhydride  tube  being  inserted  between  E  and  E, 


Experimental. 

Methane  and  Ozone. — ^Two  experiments,  one  at  15°  and  the  other 
at  100°,  were  carried  out.  The  reaction  was  very  slight  at  15°,  but  at 
100°  formaldehyde  and  formic  acid  were  present  in  appreciable 
quantities.  Otto's  supposition  that  methyl  alcohol  was  formed  was^ 
however,  not  confirmed.  The  reaction  in  the  case  of  methane  is  so 
slow  that  any  alcohol  formed  would  be  very  rapidly  oxidised  to 
formaldehyde. 

Ethane  and  Ozone.^Jn  the  experiments  described  in  the  preliminary 
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note,  the  percentage  of  ozone  was  only  2 — 3  per  cent.,  and,  besides 
acetaldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and  alcohol,  traces  of  formaldehyde  were 
found.  The  latter  was,  however,  most  likely  due  to  oxidation  of 
the  acetaldehyde  and  acid,  for  in  later  experiments  no  formaldehyde 
was  found. 

At  15°,  the  reaction  with  10  per  cent,  of  ozone  was  slow,  although 
much  faster  than  in  the  case  of  methane.  The  products  were  ethyl 
alcohol,  acetaldehyde,  and  acetic  acid,  besides  traces  of  hydrogen 
peroxide.     No  oxy-acids,  glycols,  ^,  could  be  detected. 

At  100°,  using  a  large  excess  of  ethane,  much  less  acid  was  formed, 
and  the  reaction  was  more  rapid.  Acetaldehyde  was  still  the  chief 
product,  but  ethyl  alcohol  was  present  in  larger  quantities  than  before. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  was  also  found,  but  here 'too  only  in  traces :  not 
enough  to  justify  one  in  assigning  it  any  place  in  the  chief  reaction. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  ethyl  alcohol  is  the  first  stage  in  the  oxidation 
process,  and  that  acetaldehyde  and  acetic  acid  are  secondary  products 
of  the  reaction. 

Ethylene  and  Ozone. — In  the  first  series  of  experiments,  the  gases 
were  only  partially  dried  and  the  products  were  absorbed  by  water. 
Under  these  conditions,  formaldehyde,  formic  acid,  and  hydrogen 
peroxide  were  formed  in  large  quantities,  the  ozone  disappearing  very 
rapidly.  No  explosions  occurred  under  these  conditions.  Addition 
of  caustic  potash  solution  caused  a  sudden  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
This  reaction,  as  is  well  known,  takes  place  when  formaldehyde  and 
hydrogen  peroxide  are  together  in  solutions  {Ber,,  1904,  37,  515  ;  also 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  1905,  27,  714).  The  volume  of  hydrogen 
liberated  could  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  present, 
for  formaldehyde  was  always  present  in  excess.  The  hydrogen 
peroxide,  it  was  thought,  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  water; 
in  order  to  eliminate  this  cause,  further  experiments  were  carried  out 
with  the  gases  and  apparatus  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  products  were 
condensed  directly  into  a  dry  cooled  tube. 

At  15 — 18°,  the  gases  combined  at  once,  and  a  colourless  liquid 
condensed.  It  was  slightly  viscous,  reddened  litmus  paper,  had 
a  strong  sharp  aldehydic  odour,  and  slowly  evolved  gas  bubbles. 
When  gentle  heat  was  applied,  the  gas-evolution  became  more  rapid, 
the  gas  proving  to  be  pure  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  peroxide,  which  was 
also  found  in  the  liquid  prepared  in  this  way,  disappeared  during  the 
hydrogen  evolution.  At  a  higher  temperature,  rapid  evolution  of 
hydrogen  was  observed. 

The  liquid  appeared  too  homogeneous  to  be  a  mixture,  and  several 
analyses  and  estimations  of  the  amount  of  hydrogen  evolved  were 
made,  but,  as  the  following  examples  show,  the  composition  was  a 
variable  one,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  liquid  was  a 
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mixture  of  formaldehyde,  formic  add,  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  water  in 

varying  proportions. 

I.  II.  n  (after  8  days). 

0  23-55  21-85                 24-4 

H  7-39  811                   608 

0  6906  7003                 69-62 

Further  examination  of  I  showed  that  it  was  composed  of  46  per 
cent,  of  formaldehyde,  23  per  cent,  of  formic  acid,  2*5  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  and  28*5  per  cent,  of  water.  A  large  quantity  of 
water  is  thus  formed  during  the  reaction,  and  analyses  of  the  gases 
show  that  there  is  a  correspondingly  large  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide 
in  the  products.  The  reaction  seems  therefore  to  have  passed  through 
more  than  one  stage.  -To  obtain,  if  possible,  the  primary  product, 
or  at  any  rate  some  idea  of  its  nature,  experiments  at  lower  tempera- 
tures were  undertaken. 

Using  ice  and  salt  as  refrigerents,  the  reaction  proceeded  apparently 
as  before,  but  on  several  occasions  on  stopping  the  experiment,  and 
once  or  twice  during  its  course,  without  apparent  cause,  violent  ex- 
plosions occurred.  Heaction  at  lower  temperatures  seemed  then  to 
favour  the  production  of  an  explosive  compound. 

Solid  carbon  dioxide  was  next  used  to  cool  both  the  gases  before 
mixing  and  the  products.  Shortly  after  the  gases  had  been  allowed 
to  enter,  a  sharp  click  was  heard,  accompanied  by  a  flash  and  a  slight 
separation  of  carbon.  This  was  repeated  at  regular  intervals  as  long  as 
the  experiment  continued,  but  the  latter  had  to  be  stopped  after  about 
an  hour  owing  to  some  of  the  liquid  product  freezing  in  the  ozone 
tube,  and  on  attempting  to  clear  this  an  explosion  shattered  the 
apparatus.  A  new  experiment  was  also  unsuccessful,  an  explosion 
occurring  at  the  very  beginning. 

In  a  final  experiment,  ethylene  cooled  to  nearly  its  liquefying  point 
was  very  slowly  led  over  a  solution  of  ozone  in  liquid  oxygen,  cooled 
in  a  bath  of  liquid  air.  Immediate  explosive  interaction  took  place, 
accompanied  by  flame. 

The  initial  product  of  the  action  of  ozone  on  ethylene  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  an  extremely  unstable  compound  which  can  only 
accumulate  in  any  quantity  at  low  temperatures.  In  a  concentrated 
condition,  it  is  highly  explosive.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  its  rate 
of  decomposition  is  comparable  with  its  rate  of  formation,  so  ihat  it 
does  not  accumulate  and  the  reaction  is  a  quiet  one. 

This  initial  product  is  probably  a  direct  addition  product,  for 
analyses  of  the  gases  show  that  at  least  65 — 70  per  cent,  of  the  ozone 
formed  enters  into  combination,  that  is,  a  large  proportion  of  it  must 
take  part  as  a  whole  in  the  reaction,  whilst  a  smaller  part  only,  gives 
up  the  one  atom  of  oxygen  usually  available  for  oxidation. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the  isolatiQn  of  this  compound  was 
not  necessary,  as  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  process  bad  already 
been  gained.  In  the  oxidation  of  ethylene,  it  is  clear  that  the 
first  stage  is  immediately  followed  by  a  separation  of  the  two  carbon 
atoms,  as  oxidation  products  containing  one  carbon  atom  are  alone 
found. 

Summary. 

In  the  oxidation  of  hydrocarbons  by  ozone,  there  is  a  radical 
difference  in  the  reaction  in  the  case  of  a  saturated  and  in  that  of  an 
unsaturated  hydrocarbon. 

In  the  case  of  a  saturated  hydrocarbon,  gradual  hydroxylation  of 
one  carbon  in  the  molecule  takes  place,  alcohol  being  first  formed. 
This  is  quickly  oxidised  further  to  the  relatively  stable  aldehyde,  and 
more  slowly  to  acid. 

Unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  whether  the  initial  product  is  an 
ozonide  or  a  peroxide,  decompose  at  the  double  bond,  giving  products 
containing  a  less  number  of  carbon  atoms.  There  is  a  weakness  at 
this  point,  and  oxygen  enters  between  the  carbon  atoms. 

Whether  the  analogy  can  be  extended  to  oxidation  of  these  two 
classes  of  hydrocarbons  by  oxygen  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  formaldehyde 
is  formed  in  large  quantities  in  the  combustion  of  ethylene,  but  the 
process  is  more  probably  one  of  hydroxylation  than  of  direct  addition 
of  oxygen. 

Ozone  is  perhaps  more  comparable  in  its  activity  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  with  elements  like  chlorine  than  with  molecular  oxygen. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  best  thanks  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Bone 
for  placing  at  his  disposal  a  specially  designed  electrical  installation, 
which  had  been  purchased  for  such  experiments  out  of  a  grant  from 
the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Fuel  and  Metallurgical  Laboratory, 
VioTORiA  University  ov  Manohestbr. 


CI. — Reactions    Involving   the   Addition  of  Hydrogen 

Cyanide  to  Carhon  Compounds,     Fart  V.     Cyano- 

dihydrocarvone. 

By  Arthur  Lap  worth. 

Carvone,  the  main  constituent  of  oil  of  carraways,  is  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  class  of  unsaturated  ketones  which 
are  re}ate4  to  t|ie  terpenes,  and  the  study  of  its  derivatives  in  th^ 
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hands  of  Baeyer,  Wallacfa,  and  others  has  afforded  results  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance.  The  chemistry  of  this  substance  is  so 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  protean  and  much  discussed  com- 
pounds, pinene  and  camphor,  that  a  special  interest  attaches  to  it  on 
this  account,  but  many  reactions  of  carvone  and  its  derivatives  have  a 
considerable  interest  of  their  own,  and  such  are,  for  example,  the 
curious  structure-changes  leading  to  the  formation  of  carone,  eucarvone, 
carvacrol,  and  /xiraaminocarvacroL 

Carvone  exhibits  in  a  decided  manner  the  general  characters  of 
a^-unsaturated  ketones,  and  forms  with  great  readiness  addition 
products  in  which  the  entrant  groups  occupy  positions  on  the  a-  and 
^-carbon  atoms,  whilst,  as  is  usual  in  such  oases,  the  carbonyl  group 
itself  manifests  a  comparatively  feeble  additive  power.  These  charac- 
ters are  well-marked  in  the  reactions  of  the  ketone  with  metallic 
cyanides,  for  no  cyanohydrin  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  first  instance, 
addition  taking  place  exclusively  at  the  aj3-carbon  double-linking,  and 
a  cyanodihydrocarvone  is  formed.  The  production  and  properties  of 
the  latter  compound,  first  referred  to  in  a  note  by  Hann  and  Lapworth 
(Proc.,  1904,  20,  64),  form  the  subject  of  the  present  communication. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  such  addition  products  are  formed  (compare  Trans.,  1904, 
86,  1218),  and  in  the  present  instance  the  reaction  is  to  be  repre- 
sented as  follows  : 

Cyanodihydrocarvone  is  obtained  at  once  under  the  experimental 
conditions  adopted  in  a  well-defined  crystalline  form  and  is  quite 
homogeneous,  although  it  was  anticipated  that  a  mixture  of  isomeric 
substances  might  be  formed.  The  carvone  used  was  the  dextro- 
rotatory form  of  the  ketone,  which  contains  one  asymmetric  carbon 
atom;  the  production  of  the  hydrogen  cyanide  addition  product 
involves  the  generation  of  two  new  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  so  that 
four  isomerides  may  be  anticipated.  Adopting  Aschan's  mode  of 
representing  the  section  of  the  ring-plane  by  a  line  {Ber.^  1902,  35, 
3  89),    these    four    isomerides    have    the    following     configurations 
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The  four  enantiomorphs  of  these,  the  configuration  of  which  may 
be  represented  by  placing  P  to  the  left  of  the  line,  are  theoretically 
obtainable  from  /-carvone. 

That  only  one  of  the  four  was  isolated  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  the  new  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms  are  labile,  being  in  a-positions  to  a-CN"  and  a -CO  group 
respectively ;  in  consequence,  a  condition  of  equilibrium  will  rapidly 
be  attained  in  alkaline  solution  similar  to  that  noticed  by  Kipping  in 
the  case  of  the  a-balogen  derivatives  of  camphor  (Trans.,  1905, 
87,  628),  and  only  the  isomeride  present  in  the  amount  which  at 
equilibrium  bears  the  highest  ratio  to  its  solubility  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  separate.  Direct  evidence  indicating  the  occurrence  of  such 
an  isodynamic  change  was  obtained  by  observing  the  rotatory  power 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  cyanoketone ;  this  was  constant  until  a 
trace  of  alkali  was  added,  when  a  rapid  and  very  considerable  altera- 
tion took  place,  the  reading  quickly  attaining  a  new  constant  value. 
However,  repeated  attempts  to  isolate  from  the  resulting  mixture  any 
new  isomer  id  e  were  fruitless. 

Satisfactory  evidence  that  cyanodihydrocarvone  is  a  cyanoketone 
with  one  ethylenic  linking  in  the  molecule  is  adduced  in  the  experi- 
mental part  of  the  paper.  A  brief  reference,  however,  to  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  nitrile  seems  desirable.  The  only  crystalline  products  of 
known  constitution  which  could  be  isolated  from  the  oxidation  product 
were  oxalic  acid  and  tricarballylic  acid,  and  comparison  of  the  structure 
of  the  latter  substance  with  that  of  the  original  compound  appears  to 
show  that  the  skeleton  common  to  both  is  that  suggested  by  the 
following  mode  of  comparing  their  formulae  : 

CH3  CHj 


?OjH 


Cyanodihydrocarvone  yields  an  addition  product  with  one  molecular 
proportion  of  bromine  if  the  interaction  is  carried  out  in  presence  of 
sodium  acetate  so  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a 
substitution  derivative  (see  Trans.,  1904,  85,  38).     The  product, 

CH,-CH<g2^i:>«H-CBr<gJ[.3^, 
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is  theoretically  capable  of  eziBting  in  Bixteen  different  optically  active 
modifications,  one-balf  of  these  being  derived  from  d-caxvone.  The 
material  examined  by  the  author  was  prepared  from  one  of  the  four 
possible  cyanodihydrocarvones  derived  from  <2-carvone,  and  was  conse- 
quently a  mixture  of  two  isomerides  only,  as  the  conditions  were  not 
conducive  to  isodynamic  change.  The  two  isomerides  were  separated 
by  fractional  crjrstallisation  and  their  properties  are  described  later, 

like  other  )3-cyanoketone8  which  have  come  under  the  author's 
observation,  cyanodihydrocarvone  maybe  resolved  into  hydrogen  cyanide 
and  the  corresponding  aj3- unsaturated  ketone  (oarvone)  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  especially  if  ferrous 
hydroxide  be  present  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  convert  the  cyanide 
formed  into  f errocyanide.  This  reaction,  which  is  the  reverse  of  that 
to  which  the  ketonitrile  owes  its  origin,  must  be  represented  by  invert- 
ing the  sense  of  the  equations  which  represent  its  synthesis ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  cyanoketone  (or  its  enolie  form!) 
acts  towards  the  alkali  as  an  acid,  and  from  the  resulting  negative  ion 
the  cyanion  is  eliminated,  carrying  away  the  charge  and  leaving  the 
unsaturated  ketone  as  the  neutral  component  (compare  Trans.,  1904, 
87,  1215),  or,  as  it  may  be  represented, 

R<C jjH  -^  R<Qj^  -^  R  +  CN. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  essentia  difference  between  this 
change  and  the  breaking  down  of  a  ketonecyanohydrin  (Trans.,  1902, 
83,  1002),  the  essential  conditions  being  (1)  the  presence  of  a  labile 
(ionisable)  hydrogen  atom  and  (2)  the  presence  of  a  group  capable  of 
existence  as  a  negative  ion  ia  such  a  position  in  the  molecule  that  on 
its  withdrawal  from  the  complex  ion  the  remaining  aggregate  can  be 
represented  by  a  legitimate  structural  formula  by  a  mere  rearrange- 
ment of  the  *^  bindings  "  in  the  molecule,  whilst  the  component  atoms 
retain  their  original  relative  positions. 

The  hydrolysis  of  cyanodihydrocarvone  by  acids  in  the  cold  leads  to 
the  formation  of  an  amide,  whilst  if  the  action  be  carried  out  on  the 
water-bath,  or  if  the  amide  is  hydrolysed  by  alkalis,  a  mixture  of 
isomeric  acids  is  obtained.  These  may  be  converted  one  into  the 
other  by  the  action  either  of  acids  or  of  alkalis,  and  doubtless  differ 
only  in  the  configuration  of  the  molecule  at  one  point,  namely,  at 
the  carbon  atom  next  the  ketonic  group,  where  the  occurrence  of 
isodynamic  change  is  by  far  the  most  likely.  The  configurations  qf 
the  isomerides  are  probably  thus  to  be  represented, 
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a  OH 


(5H^CH,  (^CH, 

CO    CH-CO.H  and  CO    CH-CO.H- 

Y  Y 

Me    H  H    Me 

The  possibility  that  the  acids  differed  in  the  position  of  the  double 
linking  was  at  one  time  thonght  likely,  as  dihydrocarvone  itself  is 
readily  converted  by  acids  into  carvenone  by  the  migration  of  the 
double  linking  from  the  side-chain  to  the  ring.  The  fact  that  the 
change  of  one  acid  into  the  other  is  reversible  is  in  itself  enough  to 
dispose  of  this  assumption;  moreover,  both  acids  are  oxidised  by 
permauganate  and  yield  products  which  are  rapidly  attacked  by  lead 
peroxide  in  presence  of  acetic  acid,  yielding  compounds  which  contain  the 
group  -CO'CHj,  as  they  at  once  give  bromoform  with  sodium  hypo- 
bromite.     These  observations  are  consistent  only  with  the  view  that 

both  acids  contain  the  grouping  ~^^qq*>  converted  by  permanganate 

into  -C(OH)'^Xq  ^o>  and  the  latter  by  lead  peroxide  and  acetic  acid 
into  -CO-CHg.      ^ 

^  EXPBBIMBNTAL. 

Addition  of  Hydrogen  Cycmide  to  Carvone, 

FonncUion  of  Cyanodihydrocarvone  [I'MethylA-isopropenyl^'Cyano- 
cyclohexanone  (2)], 

'""  When  carvone  is  left  in  contact  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions 

of  hydrogen  cyanide  or  with  the  anhydrous  substance,  no  appreciable 
'^       quantity  of  any  new  compound  is  formed  unless  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  bases  or  of  potassium  cyanide  are  present.    In  the  presence  of 
a  small  proportion  of  potassium  cyanide,  reaction  occurs  fairly  rapidly 
^       at  temperatures  above  70°,  and  the  product  is  mainly  a  cyanohydrin 
^      of  cyanodihydrocarvone,  and  this    is  always  produced  if  the    free 
.  ^      hydrogen  cyanide  originally  present  was  in  excess,  or  if  the  reaction 
^     is  allowed  to  continue  only  for  such  a  period  that  the  carvone  is  not 
f      oonverted  as  fully  as  possible  into  the  ketonitrile.     As  the  conversion 
of  the  ketonitrile  tinto  its  cyanohydrin  is  a  rapid  process  compared 
with  the  first  reaction,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  large  excess  of  potassium 
cyanide  which  is  able  quickly  to  effect  a  transference  of  a  molecule  of 
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hydrogen  cyanide  from  the  cyanohydrin  to  unaltered  carvone,  thus 
producing  two  molecules  of  the  ketonitrile.  If  a  sufficient  concentra- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide  is  used,  the  operation  may  be  conducted  in 
the  cold,  and  the  following  [method  has  been  found  to  give  very  good 
results. 

Potassium  cyanide  (15  grams)  dissolved  in  water  (35  c.c.)  is  mixed 
with  96  per  cent,  alcohol  (80  c.c.)  containing  carvone  (25  grams).  To 
the  cold  green  liquid ,  contained  in  a  narrow  cylinder  is  then  added 
gradually  glacial  acetic  acid  (10  grams)  by  means  of  a  thistle  funnel 
having  a  capillary  stem,  the  end  of  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of 
the  liquid.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours 
(3 — 12,  depending  on  the  temperature)  until  a  few  drops  of  the 
liquid,  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  deposits  a 
solid  without  any  appreciable  quantity  of  admixed  oiL  The  crystalline 
material  may  be  removed  by  filtration  and  washed  with  water.  The 
mother  liquor  again  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  solid  or  semi- 
solid matter  on  dilution  with  several  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  this 
material  should  be  shaken  with  a  little  dilute  alcoholic  potash,  the 
dissolved  portion  being  afterwards  reprecipitated  by  means  of  water. 
The  whole  of  the  solid,  the  yield  of  which  often  exceeds  80  per  cent, 
of  that  theoretically  possible,  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
dilute  alcohol 

01574  gave  0-4322  COj  and  0-1175  HjO.     C  =  74-8 ;  H  =  8-3. 
CjiHijON  requires  0  =  74-6  ;  H:  =  80  per  cent. 

Cyanodihydrocarvone  is  nearly  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  or 
carbon  disulphide,  but  dissolves  somewhat  readily  in  nearly  all  the 
other  organic  solvents.  It  crystallises  from  hot  saturated  solutions  in 
benzene,  methyl  alcohol,  or  dilute  ethyl  alcohol  in  glistening,  coloui^ 
less  crystals  T^ich  melt  sharply  at  93*5 — 94-5^. 

The  crystals  are  long,  flattened  needles,  in  which  the  directions  of 
greatest  length  and  elasticity  are  at  right  angles ;  the  plane  of  the 
crystals  is  apparently  parallel  to  the  axial  plane.  When  melted  on  a 
glass  slide  beneath  a  cover  slip,  it  sets  rapidly  on  cooling  to  a  clear 
mass  of  large,  flat  needles ;  through  some  of  these  forms,  in  convergent 
polarised  light,  the  bisectrix  of  an  axial  interference  figure  of  moderate 
angle  can  sometimes  be  seen.  The  double  refraction  here  appears  to 
be  negative. 

For  the  determination  of  its  optical  activity,  a  solution  containing 
0*4200  gram  dissolved  in  alcohol  (25  cc)  was  examined  in  a  2-dcm. 
tube  at  12°     The  observed  rotation  was  +  0*445'',  whence  [o]d  + 13-5**. 

As  it  was  anticipated  that  two  stereoisomeric  nitriles  would  be 
formed  in  the  synthesis  of  the  substance,  the  rotatory  powers  of  all 
the   ractions  obtained  in  one  experiment  were  determined.     The  num- 
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bers  found  for  [ajj,  were  13-25°,  13-50°,  13-30°,  129°,  indicating  that 
only  one  substance  in  varying  degrees  of  purity  was  being  dealt  with. 
It  was  suspected  that  the  explanation  of  this  depended  on  the  presence 
of  alkali  in  the  solution  used,  resulting  in  the  rapid  interconversion 
of  the  two  forms,  so  that  only  one  is  deposited,  and  to  test  this  the 
efiEect  of  alkali  on  the  rotatory  power  of  an  alcoholic  solution  was 
investigated.  It  was  found  that  a  solution  in  alcohol  having  a  rotatory 
power  of  +0*83°  did  not  appreciably  alter  in  properties  in  the  course 
of  forty-eight  hours,  but,  on  addition  of  a  trace  of  sodium  ethoxide^ 
rose  in  rotatory  power  within  a  few  seconds  to  a  constant  value  of 
1*00,  a  change  doubtless  due  to  partial  conversion  into  the  stereo- 
isomeric  form  (compare  Kipping,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  628).  With  the 
object  of  obtaining  the  stereoisomeride,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
nitrile  was  rendered  alkaline,  allowed  to  stand  some  hours,  then  very 
carefully  neutralised,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Crystals 
of  the  old  form  separated,  and  the  residue  remained  oily  after  nearly 
all  the  alcohol  had  evaporated,  but  no  new  crystalline  substance  was 
delected.  On  shaking  the  oily  material  with  dilute  alkali,  it  rapidly 
solidified,  reconversion  into  the  pure  original  substance  having  taken 
place. 

When  strongly  heated,  the  nitrile  boils,  and  small  quantities  may 
be  distilled  without  much  decomposition  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  It 
behaves  as  an  unsaturated  compound,  instantly  decolorising  a  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  in  acetone  or  of  bromine  in  chloroform. 
It  exhibits  faintly  basic  properties,  and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  or 
in  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid, 
being  reprecipitated  unchanged  if  water  is  added  immediately;  if 
allowed  to  remain  dissolved  in  the  liquids  for  some  time,  it  undergoes 
changes  which  are  detailed  elsewhere. 

When  boiled  for  some  minutes  with  3  per  cent,  alcoholic  potash,  it 
is  not  appreciably  affected,  being  recovered  almost  quantitatively  on 
dilution  with  water.  If,  however,  the  alkali  is  much  more  highly  con- 
centrated, decomposition  occurs,  and  potassium  cyanide  may  be  detected 
in  a  very  short  time,  whilst  the  odour  of  carvone  becomes  perceptible. 
By  using  boiling  alcoholic  potash  containing  suspended  ferrous  hydr- 
oxide, it  was  found  easy  almost  entirely  to  decompose  the  substance 
into  hydrogen  cyanide  and  carvone,  which  was  isolated  by  steam 
distillation  and  identified  by  the  usual  tests. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  substance,  but  in  no  case 
was  any  definite  reduction  compound  obtained.  Zinc  dust  and  cold 
glacial  acetic  acid  was  found  not  to  affect  the  substance  appreciably, 
and  the  use  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  as  well  as  of  hydriodic  acid 
only  resulted  in  hydrolysis.  On  adding  zinc  dust  to  a  solution  of  the 
substance  in    sulphuric,  hydrobromic,   or  hydrochloric   acid,  a  deep 
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eoflin-like  colour  was  developed,  bat  only  oily  prodnete  and  unaltered 
nitrile  irere  isolated.  When  eodium  was  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
nitrile  in  boiling  amyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  hydrocyanic  acid  was  removed 
by  the  resulting  sodium  alcoholate,  and  only  carvone  or  its  reduction 
products  could  be  found. 

When  sodium  amalgam  was  shaken  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  nitrile,  reduction  occurred  if  the  sdlution  was  kept  faintly  add ; 
the  product  was  oily,  and,  on  analysis,  was  found  to  contain  only 
about  one  atomic  proportion  of  hydrogen  more  than  the  original 
nitrile.  On  heating  this  reduction  product  with  adds,  it  was  idowly 
converted  into  a  substance  having  the  consistency  of  gelatine,  which 
decomposed  on  distillation,  yielding  a  mixture  of  at  least  three  sub- 
stances, and  its  investigation  was  therefore  abandoned. 

Cyanodihydracarvanephenylhydrazone,  CN'CiQHjgUTjH'C^Hg,  was 
prepared  by  warming  a  mixture  of  equimolecular  proportions  of  the 
nitrile  with  phenylhydrazone  at  100^  during  half  an  hour  and  was 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol. 

0-2448  gave  0-6740  CO,  and  0- 1 700  H^O.     0  «  76-1 ;  H  -  7-7. 
C17H21N8  requires  C  =  75*4 ;  H  =  7*9  per  cent. 

The  hydrazone  dissolves  very  readily  in  most  of  the  ordinary  organic 
solvents  with  the  exception  of  light  petroleum,  and  separates  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  flat  needles,  having  oblique  extinctions  in  polarised 
light.  It  mielts  indefinitely  with  slight  decomposition  between  113^ 
and  124°  according  to  the  rate  of  heating. 

On  continued  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  adds,  the  substance  is 
hydrolysed,  phenylhydrazine  and  cyanodihydroearvone  or  its  hydrolytsc 
products  being  formed. 

Cyafu^ikydrocarvaneaemtcarhazonef  CK'G^^i^IN^H'CO'NH^  is 
prepared  by  the  ordinary  methods ;  it  was  washed  repeatedly  with 
benzole  and  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol. 

0-2828  gave  0-6371  COj  and  01990  ILp.    C  =  61-4;  H  =  7-8. 
CijHigON^  requires  C  =  61-5  ;  H  =»  7-7  per  cent 

The  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  benzene  or  chloroform,  and 
moderately  00  in  hot  ethyl  forntate,  ethyl  acetate,  or  acetone.  It 
dissolves  fairly  readily,  however,  in  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol  and  very 
readily  in  glacial  acetic  add.  It  separates  from  hot  methyl  aioohel  in 
needles;  these,  when  heaied,  show  sigas  of  indpient  fudoii  at  199^, 
darken  rapidly  at  217^  and  fuse  comx^etely  at  224^.  The  erystals 
under  the  microscope  in  pc^arised  Ught  preseBt  the  appearance  (^ 
elongated  rectangles  having  straight  extinction,  and  threugh  these  t^ 
obtuse  bisectrix  of  the  crystal  emerges  perpendicularly,  the  axial  ^ane 
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being  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  greatest  length.     The  double 
refraction  is  positire  in  sign  and  moderately  strong. 

The  semicarbazone  is  rapidly  hydrolysed  when  boiled  with  dilute 
mineral  acids^  the  original  nitrile  being  regenerated  in  nearly  quantita- 
tive amount. 

Cycmodikf/drocarvoximei  CN^OioHiglNOH. 

The  nitrile  (5*9  grams)  dissolved  in  alcohol  (30  c.c.)  was  warmed  on 
the  water-bath  during  one  and  a  half  hours  with  a  solution  of  hjdr- 
oxylamine  hydrochloride  (4*6  grams)  and  potassium  carbonate  (2*3 
grams)  in  water  (15  cc).  The  product,  obtained  by  pouring  the  result- 
ing solution  into  100  c. a  of  water,  was  dried,  and  purified  by  crystal- 
lisation from  absolute  alcohol.     On  analysis  : 

0-2117  gave  0-5321  COj  and  01629  H,0.    0  =  68 -5;  H  =  8-6. 
CiiH, jONj  requires  0  =  68-7 ;  H - 83  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  light  petroleum  or  cold 
carbon  tetrachloride,  somewhat  more  readily  so  in  benzene,  and 
dissolves  freely  in  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  acetate,  acetone,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  separates  from  hot  carbon  tetrachloride  in  plate- 
Mke  aggregates  of  flat  needles  and  from  absolute  alcohol  in  rectangular 
plates.  It  melts  sharply  at  169 — 170^  In  o(mvergent  polarised  light 
the  optic  axis  of  a  biaxial  interference  figure  may  be  seen  emerging 
obliquely  through  the  large  faces  of  most  of  the  crystals.  The  double 
refraction  is  strong. 

0*3974  gram,  dissolved  and  made  up  to  25  cc  with  absolute  alcohol, 
gave  a  mean  rotation  of  +0*450^  at  17°  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[a]i>  •4-14*2°.  The  oxime  is  somewhat  readily  soluble  in  solutions  of 
alkaline  hydroxides,  but  dissolves  only  very  sparingly  in  dilute  acids. 
When  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  the  clear  liquid  suddenly 
becomes  turbid  and  the  crystals  finally  change  to  a  limpid  liquid  as  the 
oxime  becomes  converted  into  the  original  nitrile  and  hydroxylamine 
salt. 

Experiments  were  made  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  substance  to 
undergo  isomeric  change,  to  which  many  oximes  of  cyclic  ketones  are 
prone,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  Ohlorides  of  phosphorus 
attack  the  solid  substance  very  violently  and  only  amorphous  or  charred 
products  result ;  if  the  oxime  is  first  dissolved  in  a  solvent,  the  action 
can  be  moderated,  but  on  pouring  the  resulting  liquid  into  water,  only 
the  original  oxime  was  obtained.  Acetic  chloride  or  anhydride 
attacked  the  compound,  but  the  product  always  gave  the  original 
oxime  when  heated  with  dilute  alkalis,  and  no  better  success  attended 
experiments  in  which  toluene  sulphonic  chloride  was  shaken  or  warmed 
with  solutions  of  the  oxime  in  alkaline  hydroxides  or  in  pyridine. 
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The  substance  is  completely  altered  if  it  is  dissolved  in  90  per  cenL 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  wanned  on  the  water-bath  for  some 
minutes;  on  pouring  the  product  into  water  and  neutralising,  an 
amorphous,  yellow  material  separates,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  was  prepared  and  examined.  It  was  partially  soluble  in  alkali, 
whilst  the  insoluble  portion  was  partially  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  All 
the  fractions  were  amorphous  or  miorocrystalline  and,  oif  analysis,  were 
found  to  have  approximately  the  composition  of  the  original  oxime, 
and  may  have  been  mixtures  of  stereoisomeric  '^wooximes"  or 
anhydrides  of  amido-acids.  Attempts  to  convert  them  into  the 
corresponding  acids  by  the  usual  methods  failed,  and  when  they  were 
heated  in  closed  tubes  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  were  either  not 
affected  or  at  higher  temperatures  decomposed  into  ammonia,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  hydrocarbons.  The  oxime  was  not  reduced  when  sodium 
amalgam  was  left  in  contact  with  its  alcoholic  solution  at  temperatures 
up  to  85°,  nor  could  its  reduction  be  effected  by  the  use  of  zinc  and 
acetic  acid,  aluminium  amalgam,  or  sodium  and  boiling  amyl  alcohol. 
Attempts  to  effect  the  desired  change  by  the  use  of  agents  in  the  pre- 
sence of  mineral  acids  invariably  resulted  in  hydrolysis. 

The  benzoyl  derivative,  CN-CioHujIN-O-OO-CgHg,  was  formed  when 
benzoyl  chloride  was  shaken  with  an  ice-cold  solution  of  the  oxime  in 
sodium  hydroxide  and  was  crystallised  from  glacial  aceuic  acid. 

0-2223  gave  0*5930  CO,  and  0*1323  H2O.     C  ^  72-7 ;  H  -  6-6. 
CigHjtjOjNj  requires  C  -  73*0 ;  H  «  67  per  cent. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  moderately  in  hot  benzene 
or  ethyl  acetate,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol, 
and  nearly  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  It  crystallises  from  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  glistening  plates,  but  separates  from  hot  benzene  in 
slender,  matted  needles.  Both  types  of  crystals  melt  and  darken  at 
177 — 178°.  The  crystals,  in  polarised  light,  extinguish  parallel  to 
their  longest  edges,  and  are  biaxial  in  type.  The  double  refraction  is 
strong  and  positive  in  sign.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acidic  this  sub- 
stance yields  benzoic  acid,  hydroxylamine,  and  cyanodihydrocarvone. 
Heated  rapidly  to  a  high  temperature  with  pyridine,  it  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  a  volatile  oil  which  smells  of  raspberries. 

Action  of  Bromine  on    Cyanodihi/droearvone.     Formation  of  Stereo- 
isomeric  Cyanodihydrocarvonedibromide$f 

When  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cyanodihydrocarvone  in 
carbon  tetrachloride  or  carbon  disulphide,  instantaneous  decolorisation 
occurs,  but  at  the  same  time  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  bromide  are 
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evolved.  As  the  presence  of  free  hydrogen  bromide  is  conducive  to 
substitution  in  ketones,  the  addition  of  bromine  was  carried  out  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  containing  excess  of  dissolved  sodium  acetate. 
Precisely  one  molecular  proportion  of  bromine  was  absorbed  before  the 
colour  of  the  halogen  became  permanent.  On  pouring  the  product 
into  water,  an  oil  separated  which,  after  washing  with  dilute  sodium 
carbonate  solution  and  trituration  with  alcohol,  became  crystalline. 
The  solid  proved  to  be  a  mixture,  and  was  therefore  subjected  to  a 
process  of  fractional  crystallisation,  first  from  alcohol  and  then  from 
ethyl  acetate,  and  was  finally  resolved  into  two  parts. 

a'Cyanodihydrocarvanedibromide  is  the  one  formed  in  largest  amount 
and  is  easily  obtained  quite  pure. 

0*2909  gave  03228  AgBr.     Br » 472. 

Ci^HjgONBrj  requires  Br  «  47*5  per  cent. 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  light  petroleum  and  carbon  disulphide,  but 
dissolves  somewhat  freely  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  benzene.  It 
separates  from  warm  alcohol  in  slender,  colourless  needles  and  melts 
at  146—147°. 

The  saturated  character  of  the  substance  is  shown  by  its  behaviour 
towards  bromine  and  potassium  permanganate,  by  neither  of  which  it , 
is  attacked  in  the  cold. 

03970  gram  dissolved  and  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  alcohol  was 
examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  18^  A  mean  rotation  of  +0*920°  was 
observed,  whence  [a]©  +29-0°. 

The  compound  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  and,  if  the 
liquid  is  at  once  diluted  with  water,  is  recovered  unchanged;  if 
warmed  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  loses  hydrogen  bromide,  the  solution 
turns  red,  and  ammonium  sulphate  is  produced. 

Its  behaviour  towards  alkalis  is  interesting ;  when  it  is  covered  with 
a  strong  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  it  rapidly  dissolves  with 
production  of  heat.  On  diluting  the  liquid  it  remains  clear,  but  if  it 
is  acidified,  a  colourless  oil,  readily  soluble  in  alkalis,  is  precipitated ; 
the  formation  of  this  acid,  which  has  not  yet  been  closely  investigated, 
is  attended  by  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide.  If  the  original 
solution  of  the  bromo-compound  in  alkalis  is  heated,  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  carvone  becomes  noticeable  and  large  quantities  of 
sodium  cyanide  as  well  as  potassium  bromide  are  afterwards  found  in 
the  liquid. 

P-Cyanwiihydrocarvonedibramide  is  found  in  the  mother  liquors  from 
the  preceding  substance,  and  when  entirely  freed  from  the  isomeride 
forms  crystals  of  considerable  size. 

0-2179  gave  02447  AgBr.     Br  =  478. 

Cj^HijONBr,  requires  Br  =  47*5  per  cent. 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  3  R 
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This  substance  is  more  readily  soluble  in  most  of  the  usual  organic 
solvents  than  is  the  a-compouncL  It  separates  from  aloohcd  on 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  large,  colourless,  transparent  prisms, 
which  belong  apparently  to  the  monoclinic  system.  It  melts  at 
01— 02^ 

0-3965  gram  dissolved  and  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol 
was  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  18^.  The  mean  observed  rotation 
was  +0'190°,  whence  [a]D  +6*0°. 

In  chemical  properties,  the  substance  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
preceding  substance 

Action  of  PhoaplwruB  Penlacfdoride  on  Cyanodiht/drocarvone.   Formation 
qf  Chlorocyanodipentme,  CH,-C<ggJ^^g«>CH-C<^^«. 

The  ketonitrile  is  slowly  attacked  by  phosphorus  pentachloride  in 
the  cold,  and  the  resulting  liquid  slowly  loses  hydrogen  chloride,  yielding 
a  mixed  product.  No  attempt,  therefore,  was  made  to  isolate  the 
initial  compound,  and  equimolecular  proportions  of  the  substances  were 
allowed  to  interact  in  dry  ether  on  the  water-bath  for  some  hoursi 
•  after  which  the  whole  was  cooled,  shaken  repeatedly  first  with  water, 
and  then  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide.  The  ether  was  then  removed 
and  the  residue  heated  at  200^  with  excess  of  quinoline  for  fifteen' 
minutes,  extracted  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dried,  and  fractionally 
distilled  in  a  vacuum.  A  large  fraction  was  obtained  which  distilled 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  at  268^ — 270^  with  slight 
decomposition. 

0-3358  gave  0-1709  AgCl.    CI « 18-0. 

0-2026    „    0-5039  CO,  and  01336  HjO.    C»67-8;  H-7-3. 
CjiHi^NCl  requires  01=182;  0-675;  H  =  7*2  per  cent 

The  chloronitrile  was  a  colourless,  nearly  odourless,  slightly  oily 
liquid,  which  had  all  the  characters  of  an  unsaturated  nitrUe.  Attempts 
to  obtain  from  it  the  corresponding  carboxylic  acid  have  not  yet  been 
successful,  as  chlorine  appears  to  be  removed  very  readily. 

To  obtain  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  its  constitution,  a  few  grams 
of  the  compound  were  warmed  in  alcoholic  solution  with  an  equi- 
molecular proportion  of  silver  nitrate  for  an  hour.  Silver  chloride  was 
rapidly  precipitated  and  an  odour  of  carvone  was  noticeable ;  on  filtering 
the  liquid  and  diluting  with  water,  an  oil  was  obtained  which,  after 
trituration  with  a  little  alkali,  deposited  crystals  which  were  easily 
identified  as  cyanodihydrocarvone,  evidently  obtained  by  ketonisation 
of  the  hydroxycyanodipentene  obtained  as  initial  product  in  the 
hydrolysis. 
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OxidcUion  qf  Cya/nodihydrocarvorie. 

Oyanodihydrocarvone  is  rapidly  oxidised  when  shaken  with  an  ioe- 
cold  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  in  the  attempt  to  obtain 
the  products  of  this  reaction  100  grams  of  the  nitrile  were  shaken 
with  exactly  so  much  of  this  oxidising  agent  that  on  passing  sulphur 
dioxide  into  a  small  portion  of  the  licfuid  a  clear  solution  free  from 
undissolved  nitrile  was  obtained.  When  the  bulk  of  the  filtered 
solution  was  reduced  by  evaporation  to  about  half  a  litre,  it  was  found 
that  an  increasing  amount  of  potassium  cyanide  was  being  formed, 
and  it  was  therefore  cooled  and  divided  into  two  portions.  One  part 
was  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride  in  order  to  convert  any  nitriles 
present  into  carboxylic  acids,  but  the  solution  became  black  and  finally 
deposited  a  large  amount  of  carbonaceous  material  and  did  not  after- 
wards yield  any  appreciable  quantity  of  substances  soluble  in  organic 
solvents.  The  other  part  of  the  oxidation  product  was  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  repeatedly  with  ether,  from  which,  on 
evaporation,  about  45  grams  of  a  clear  oil  were  obtained ;  this  did  not 
deposit  any  crystalline  material  after  some  months,  and  could  not  be 
distilled  in  a  vacuum.  As  portions  of  it  did  not  yield  any  better 
results  after  acetylation  or  benzoylation,  the  remainder  was  oxidised 
with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  at  about  80°.  The 
oxidation  took  place  with  considerable  speed  and  large  quantities  of 
carbon  dioxide  were  evolved.  When  the  action  finally  ceased,  the 
excess  of  potassium  dichromate  was  reduced  by  means  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  the  whole  extracted  repeatedly,  first  with  ether  and  then 
with  ethyl  acetate.  The  amount  of  oxidation  product  thus  obtained 
weighed  only  about  12  grams,  and  doubtless  the  reaction  had  resulted 
largely  in  the  destruction  of  the  organic  material,  for  a  large  amount 
of  oxalic  acid  was  afterwards  found  in  the  residue. 

The  extracted  material  was  warmed  for  some  days  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  and  again  recovered  by  evaporating  the  liquid  and 
separating  the  acids  from  ammonium  chloride  by  means  of  ethyl 
acetate.  The  material  thus  obtained  yielded  several  grams  ot 
crystalline  material  at  the  end  of  some  months  in  a  beU-jar  over 
water;  this  was  separated,  drained  on  porot^  earthenware,  and 
recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and  hght  petroleum. 

01886  gave  02816  CO,  and  0-0785  H,0.     0 - 407 ;  H - 4-6. 
C,Kfi,  requires  0-40-9;  H-4-6  per  cent. 

for  a  tribaaic  acid  of  the  formula  CeHgO,  being  08  J. 

Il      11      * 
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As  the  acid  did  not  lose  carbon  dioxide  when  strongly  heated,  it 
not  a  malonic  acid  derivative  and  could  only  be  tricarballylic  add,  a 
conclusion  which  farther  examination  of  its  properties  confirmed.  It 
melted  at  166''. 

HydrotysiB  of  CywMdihydroofMrvone.     DihydrocarvoMearhooDylie 
Amide,  CH,.CH<^(^.jjH^.^>OH.C<g^^  . 

Cyanodihydrocarvone  (10  grams)  is  shaken  in  a'  stoppered  bottle 
with  15  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  (saturated 
at  0°)  until  dissolved  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  until  a  drop,  added  to  the  water,  gives  no 
immediate  precipitate,  the  time  required  for  this  varying  from  12 — 48 
hours,  according  to  the  temperature.  The  whole  is  then  poured  into 
100  c.c.  of  water  and  the  liquid  neutralised  by  addition  of  solid 
sodium  carbonate,  the  solid  which  separates  being  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  glacial  acetic  acid. 

01871  gave  04635  CO,  and  0U63  H^O.     0  =  675  ;  H=8-7. 
OuHi^OjN  requires  C«67-7 ;  H«  8-7  per  cent. 

The  compound  thus  has  the  composition  of  an  amide  corresponding 
with  the  original  nitrile.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  light  petroleum, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  is  rather  sparingly 
soluble  in  ethyl  acetate  and  hot  water,  more  leadily  so  in  acetone 
and  alcohol,  and  dissolves  somewhat  freely  in  acetic  acid.  It  separates 
from  ethyl  acetate,  in  compact  prisms  and  from  alcohol  in  large  plates 
melting  with  slight  decomposition  at  228 — 230°. 

The  crystals  are  well-formed  rectangular  plates,  having  straight 
extinction  in  polarised  light.  When  fused  between  glass  slips,  the 
compound  solidifies  to  a  semi-transparent  mass  consisting  of  groaps  of 
parallel  fiat  needles.  No  optical^figures  were  observed  in  convergent 
polarised  light. 

When  the  amide  is  heated. with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  it 
evolves  large  quantities  of  ammonia.  If  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes 
the  liquid  is  poured  into  water  and  the  resulting  liquid  acidified,  a 
crystalline  precipitate  consisting  partially  of  an  acid  and  partially  of 
unchanged  amide  is  obtained;  the  acid  may  be  separated  from  the 
neutral  material  by  dissolving  it  in  cold  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  and 
it  is  at  once  obtained  in  a  solid  form  and  thus,  when  once  crystallised 
from  ethyl  acetate,  melts  at  about  141°  and  has  the  properties  of  the 
a-dihydrocarvone  carboxylic  acid  described  later.  If,  however,  the 
action  of  the  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  be  allowed  to  continue 
until  ammonia  ceases  to  be  evolved,  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  two 
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isomeric  acids.  These  observations  indicate  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  that  the  amide  is  that  corresponding  with  the  a-carb- 
ozylic  acid. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  compound  does  not  exhibit  any  appreci- 
able tendency  to  unite  with  hydrogen  cyanide  under  the  conditions 
which  have  been  successful  with  other  ketonic  compounds. 

Isomeric  Dihyd/rocarvoneearhoxylic  Acids ^ 

In  order  to  obtain  the  carbozylic  acids  directly  it  is  convenient  to 
operate  in  the  following  manner.  The  nitrile  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  about  eight  times  its 
weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  (saturated  at  5°),  after  which  the  whole  is 
warmed  over  the  water-bath  for  two  or  three  days  until  a  small  quantity 
of  the  liquid,  poured  into  excess  of  dilute  alkali,  gives  only  a  very  light 
permanent  precipitate.  The  solution  is  now  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, cooled,  diluted,  and  shaken  repeatedly  with  chloroform.  The  united 
chloroform  extracts  are  washed  with  a  little  water,  filtered,  and  the 
acid  extracted  from  it  with  sodium  carbonate  solution.  The  latter  is 
freed  from  traces  of  neutral  material,  soluble  in  chloroform,  by  extract- 
ing it  once  or  twice  with  that  solvent,  and  the  acids  may  then  be 
isolated  by  adding  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  extracting  with 
ether.  The  dried  ethereal  extract  on  evaporation  yields  an  oily 
residue  which  becomes  nearly  solid  in  a  few  days ;  the  mass  should  be 
ground  with  a  little  carbon  disulphide  and  spread  on  porous  porcelain 
to  drain.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  two  stereoiso- 
meric  acids  which  must  be  separated  by  a  long  process  of  fractional 
crystallisation :  first  from  carbon  tetrachloride  and  afterwards  from  dry 
ethyl  acetate.  No  salts  were  discovered  which  could  be  used  for 
separating  the  two  acids.  The  fractionation  is  rendered  more  tedious 
owing  to  the  tardiness  of  crystallisation  exhibited  by  the  mixed 
material.  The  nature  of  the  different  fractions  which  separate  during 
the  process  may  roughly  be  gauged  by  means  of  a  polarising  micro- 
scope, as  one  acid  is  uniaxial  and  the  other  biaxial  and  the  optical 
figures  are  seen  without  difficulty :  fractions  which  consist  largely  of 
one  form  may  then  be  mixed  and  recrystallised.  It  is  useless  to  rely 
on  melting-point  determinations,  and  only  when  nearly  pure  do  the 
two  acids  exhibit  well-defined  crystalline  forms  to  the  naked  eye. 

a'DihydrocarwynecarbooDylio  acid,  CioHjgO-COjH,  is  the  acid  which 
largely  predominates  when  the  hydrolysis  of  the  nitrile  has  been 
incomplete.  It  is  best  purified  finally  by  crystallisation  from  hot  dry 
ethyl  formate. 
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0-1618  gave  0-3987  OOj  and  0-1174  HgO.     0  =  672 ;  H  =  81. 
CiiHjjO,  requires  0  =  67  4  ;  H  =  8'2  per  cent. 

0*2335  gram  required  11*9  c.c.  of  N/IO  NaOH  for  neutralisation, 
with  phenolphtbalein  as  indicator,  giving  the  equivalent  for  the  add 
196,  whilst  the  number  calculated  for  a  monobasic  acid,  CjiH^^Oj,  is 
196. 

The  acid  dissolves  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  hot  water  and 
crystallises  from  it  on  cooling.  It  is  also  distinctly  soluble  in  hot 
carbon  disulphide  and  light  petroleum,  readily  forming  supersaturated 
solution  in  these  liquids,  and  dissolves  somewhat  freely  in  most  of  the 
other  common  organic  solvents.  It  separates  from  solution  in  hot 
ethyl  acetate  in  flat  needles  and  from  a  mixture  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  light  petroleum  in  plates ;  both  types  of  crystals  melt  at 
97—98°. 

The  plates  are  thin,  six-sided,  apparently  tetragonal  forms,  through 
which,  in  convergent  polarised  light,  the  figure  characteristic  of  a 
uniaxial  crystal  with  the  axis  emergent  perpendicularly  to  the  field 
may  always  be  seen.  The  double  refraction  is  strong  and  positive  in 
sign. 

The  substance  solidifies  somewhat  rapidly  after  fusion  between  glass 
slips  to  small  patches  of  plates  crystallographically  identical  with  the 
foregoing  form. 

0*2435  gram  dissolved  and  made  up  to  14*95  c.c.  with  ethyl  acetate 
was  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  16*5°.  The  mean  observed  rotation 
was  +2*46°,  whence  [aJD  +49*9° 

The  acid  has  the  properties  of  an  unsaturated  ketonic  acid,  reacts 
readily  with  phenyl  hydrazine,  yielding  an  oil,  and  gives  a  crystal- 
line semicarbazide  and  a  crystalline  oxime.  It  instantaneously 
decolorises  a  solution  of  biomine  in  chloroform,  and  its  solution 
in  ice-cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  at  once  reduces  potassium 
permanganate.  It  gives  a  crystalline  addition-compound  when  hydro- 
gen bromide  is  led  into  its  solution  in  chloroform :  this  substance  is 
unstable,  however,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water,  breaking  up 
into  its  constituents.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  a 
colourless  solution  which  slowly  develops  a  greenish-yellow  fluorescence, 
especially  when  warmed. 

The  salts  of  the  acid  are  mostly  difficult  to  obtain  in  cryst-alline 
form.  The  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  calcium,  zinc,  and 
magnesium  salts  are  very  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  fnercuratts 
salt  and  the  ferric  salts  are  sparingly  soluble,  the  latter  being  buff- 
coloured.  The  lead  salt  is  also  sparingly  soluble,  and  forms  small, 
brilliant  needles. 

The  semicarbazon^,  CO^H-OioHigrNgH-CO-NHg,  of  a-dihydrocarvone- 
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carboxylio  acid   is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  large  bulk  of 
absolute  alcohol. 

0-2054  gave  04279  OOg  and  01428  H,0.     C  =  567  ;  H  =  77. 
OijHj^OjNg  requires  C  =  56-9  ;  H  =  7'5  per  cent. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  light  petroleum,  bensEcne^  or  chloroform,  and 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  by  hot  water ;  it  is  somewhat>  sparingly 
soluble  also  in  ethyl  acetate  or  acetone,  but  dissolves  rather  more 
i*eadily  in  hot  alcohol.  It  separates  from  hot  alcohol  in  very  small, 
slender  needles  which,  when  heated  slowly,  turn  brown  at  about  210° 
and  melt  and  decompose  at  218— 22P. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  the  compound  dissolves 
rapidly,  and  is  simultaneously  decomposed,  yielding  pure  a-dihydro« 
carvonecarboxylic  acid  melting  at  97—98°. 

The  oxime,  COjH'OiqHijINOH,  is  usually  obtained  as  an  oil  which 
becomes  crystalline  when  triturated  with  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid.  It 
is  best  recrystallised  from  hot  dilute  alcohoL 

0-1711  gave  0-3913  CO,  and  01266  H,0.     C-62-4;  H  =  8-2. 
OiiH^^OgN  requires  0  =  62-5  ;  H  =  8-l  per  cent. 

The  oxime  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  light  petroleum, 
benzene,  chloroform,  or  ether,  but  dissolves  freely  in  ethyl  formate  or 
acetate,  acetone,  or  alcohol.  It  crystallises  slowly  from  dilute  acetic 
acid  in  small  octahedra  and  from  hot  dilute  alcohol  in  slender  needles. 
When  heated  slowly  it  shows  signs  of  incipient  fusion  at  1 80°,  turning 
slightly  brown,  and  finally  melts  and  evolves  gas  at  193 — 194°. 

In  the  form  of  its  potassium  salt,  and  in  aqueous  solution  which  is 
faintly  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein,  a-dihydrocarvonecarbozylic  acid 
combines  with  hydrogen  cyanide  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  (The 
method  adopted  was  similar  to  that  described  later  in  the  case  of  the 
isomeric  acid.)  The  addition  product,  however,  was  not,  in  this 
instance,  obtained  in  a  solid  form,  but  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  readily 
lost  hydrogen  cyanide  when  heated,  and  was  slowly  hydrolysed  by 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 

P'Bihydrocarvonecarboxylic  acid,  OiqHijO-COjH,  appears  to  form  the 
main  bulk  of  the  mixture  obtained  when  the  hydrolysis  of  the  original 
nitrile  has  been  pushed  to  completion.  When  freed  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  isomeride  by  the  method  above  suggested,  it  may  finally  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  ethyl  acetate  or  benzene. 

01530  gave  03785  CO,  and  01109  HgO.     0  =  675  ;  H  =  81. 
CjiHjgOg  requires  0  =  67-4 ;  H  =  82  per  cent. 

0-1662  gram  required  8*5  c.o.  of  iVyiO  NaOH  for  complete  neutralisa- 
tion, phenolphthalein  being  used  as  indicator,  whence  the  equivalent 
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of  the  acid  was  195,  the  number  calculated  for  a  monobasic  acid  of  the 
above  formula  being  196. 

The  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  light  petroleum,  carbon  disulphide, 
or  cold  water,  but  is  very  appreciably  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  dis- 
solves somewhat  readily  in  ethyl  bromide  and  freely  in  benzene, 
chloroform,  ethyl  acetate,  acetone,  or  alcohol.  It  separates  from  cold 
ethyl  acetate  or  formate  on  spontaneous  evaporation  in  compact  prisms, 
but  appears  in  plates  when  crystallised  from  hot  solvents.  It  melts 
at  U2— 143° 

The  crystals  from  hot  solvents  are  elongated,  six-sided,  orthorhombic 
plates,  the  axial  angles  being  about  132°.  Occasionally  plates  in  the 
form  of  triangles  broadly  truncated  at  one  apex  are  formed.  The  axial 
plane  in  the  former  is  perpendicular  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
greatest  length  in  these  crystals,  and  the  acute  bisectrix  always  emerges 
perpendicularly  through  the  large  faces.  The  axial  angle  is  moderately 
large  and  the  dispersion  small.   The  double  refraction  is  positive  in  sign. 

When  fused  between  glass  slips,  the  compound  solidifies  slowly  in 
irregular  transparent  plates  identical  in  character  with  those  deposited 
from  solvents,  and  disposed  so  that  the  acute  bisectrices  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  field. 

0*2421  gram  dissolved  and  made  up  to  14*95  c.c.  with  ethyl  acetate 
was  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  35°.  The  mean  rotation  observed 
was  +0-936,  whence  [a]D  + 28*8°. 

Like  its  isomeride,  this  compound  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  an 
unsaturated  ketonic  acid,  yielding  a  crystalline  semicarbazone ;  the 
phenylbydrazone  and  the  oxime,  however,  have  not  been  obtained 
except  as  oils.  Its  behaviour  towards  bromine,  potassium  perman- 
ganate, and  hydrogen  bromide  closely  resembles  that  of  the  a-add. 

The  salts  of  this  acid,  like  those  of  the  isomeric  one,  are  usually 
dij£cult  to  obtain  in  crystalline  form.  The  mercurous  and  /erric  salts 
are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  lead  salt,  which  forms  fine 
needles,  is  somewhat  more  sparingly  soluble  in  water  than  that  fi  om 
the  a-acid. 

The  semicarbazone,  OOgH-CioHi^rNgH-OO-NHj,  is  best  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol 

01892  gave  0*3929  OOj    and   01287    HgO.     0  =  56*7;  H«7*5. 
OijHjjOgNg  requires  0  =  56*9  ;  H  =  7*5  per  cent. 

In  general  characters  and  its  solubility  in  organic  solvents,  the 
compound  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  qualitatively  from  the  corre- 
sponding derivative  of  the  isomeric  acid.  It  separates  from  alcohol  in 
small  needles  which  melt  and  decompose  at  235 — 236°.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  is  rapidly  hydrolysed,  yielding  the  ^ 
dihydrccarvonecarboxylic  acid  melting  at  142—143° 
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Oxidation  of  a-  and  p-Dikydrocarvoneccbrboxylic  Adds. 

Both  acids  are  rapidly  attacked  in  hot  alkaline  solution  bj  potassium 
ferricyanide  and  by  mercuric  oxide.  In  the  latter  instance,  a  pungent 
volatile  oil  is  formed  in  small  quantity ;  this  has  much  the  odour  of 
formaldehyde,  the  presence  of  which,  however,  could  not  be  detected. 

When  dissolved  in  ice-cold  sodium  carbonate  and  mixed  with  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  at  0°,  the  colour  of  the 
latter  disappears  instantaneously.  The  product  obtained  in  both  cases 
was  a  liquid  acid,  but  on  prolonged  heating  on  the  water-bath  deposited 
a  small  quantity  of  a  solid  substance,  which  was  collected  and  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

01972  gave  04:513  (X),  and  01304  H,0.     0  =  624  ;  H  =  7-3. 
CjiHigO^  requires  0  «  62*3 ;  H  =  7'5  per  cent. 

The  compound  dissolved  readily  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  benzene, 
but  was  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  in  light  petroleum.  It 
separated  from  dilute  alcohol  in  rectangular  tables  of  considerable  size 
and  melted  at  U9— 15P. 

The  substance  dissolved  slowly  in  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  and  was  reprecipitated  unchanged  on  addition 
of  mineral  acids.  The  solution  in  alkalis  did  not  at  once  discharge  the 
colour  of  potassium  permanganate.  Unfortunately  the  small  quantity 
of  the  compound  obtained  precluded  a  fuller  examination  of  its  nature. 

The  oxidation  product  from  which  the  foregoing  compound  had  been 
lemoved  was  very  readily  soluble  in  water  and  gave  no  crystalline 
material  after  fourteen  months.  When  warmed  with  lead  peroxide 
and  ^  acetic  acid  it  was  rapidly  oxidised,  carbon  dioxide  being 
copiously  evolved,  indicating  that  it  consisted  mainly  of  an  a-hydroxy- 
carboxylic  acid,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  precisely  the  same  results 
were  obtained  with  both  the  isomeric  dihydrocarvonecarboxylic  acids. 
In  both  cases,  also,  the  material,  after  being  treated  in  this  way  and  sub- 
sequently freed  from  lead,  was  much  less  readily  soluble  in  water,  and, 
moreover,  behaved  towards  hypobromite  as  a  substance  containing  the 
group  CO*CEIg,  for  in  alkaline  solution  it  was  rapidly  attacked  by 
this  agent,  yielding  carbon  tetrabromide  and  bromoform.  Further 
oxidation  of  the  resulting  acids  by  means  of  nitric  acid  gave  nothing 
definite  except  oxalic  acid» 

The  cyanohydrin,  COjH*CioH5(OH)CN,  of  ^-dihydrocarvone- 
earboxylic  acid  is  prepared  without  difficulty  by  the  following  method. 

The  ketonic  acid  (1  mol.)  is  exactly  neutralised  by  means  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydjroxide,  and  to  the  resulting  liquid  is  added 
pure  potassium  cyanide  {\\  tnols.)  dissolved  in  three  times  its  weight 
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of  water.  The  resulting  liquid  is  transferred  to  a  flask  which  is 
capable  of  containing  about  twice  the  bulk  of  liquid  used,  and 
is  provided  with  a  tightly-fitting  india-rubber  stopper  through  which 
passes  the  tube  of  a  dropping-funnel  with  a  fine  orifice.  Tnto  the 
dropping-funnel  is  put  five  per  cent,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  mol.)  and 
the  stop-cock  is  turned  until  it  delivers  the  acid  slowly,  drop  by  drop. 
A  few  drops  of  the  acid  are  allowed  to  run  into  the  liquid  in  the  flask, 
the  stopper  being  withdrawn  from  the  nock,  and  when  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air  has  been  driven  out  by  the  hydrogen  cyanide 
disengaged  at  the  surface  of  liquid,  the  stopper  is  reintroduced  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  air-tight.  On  now  allowing  the  apparatus  to  remain 
without  shaking,  the  hydrogen  cyanide  slowly  dissolves  in  the  liquid 
and  the  acid  consequently  flows  from  the  funnel  at  a  corresponding 
rate,  and  requires  no  further  attention.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  action  is  complete  and  the  cyanohydrin  may  be  rendered 
stable  by  the  further  addition  of  enough  mineral  acid  to  make  the 
solution  distinctly  acid  to  methyl-orange.*  To  isolate  the  product  in 
this  instance,  the  whole  was  poured  into  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  precipitated  oil  being  extracted  with  ether,  the  residue  from 
which  rapidly  solidified  on  trituration  with  a  little  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  and  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum. 

01718  gave  04057  COg  and  0'1128  H,0.     0  =  644;  H  =  7-3. 
Ci2Hi^08N  requires  0  =  646  ;  H  =  76  per  cent. 

0*5872  gram  of  the  compound  was  dissolved  in  excess  of  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  and  titrated  with  NflO  AgNO^.  The  solution 
remained  clear  until  13  0  c.c.  had  been  added,  whence  ON  =11 -5  per 
cent,  [calculated  =  11  '7]. 

The  compound  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  benzene,  or  light 
petroleum,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  ethyl  acetate,  and  alcohol. 
It  separates  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum  in  white 
needles  with  low  double  refraction.  The  crystals  are  soft  and 
aggregate  on  pressure  to  a  waxy  mass.     It  melts  at  188 — 190^. 

like  other  cyanohydrins  it  very  easily  loses  hydrogen  cyanide  in  the 
absence  of  free  mineral  acids,  yielding  the  original  ketonic  acid. 
When  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  for  some  days  on  the 
water- bath,  it  is  converted  mainly  into  a  syrupy  acid,  which  has  not 
yet  been  obtained   in   a  crystalline   form.     A  small  quantity  of  a 

*  The  above  method  is  the  ouly  one  whioh  the  aathor  ia  able  to  recommend  for 
preparing  the  cyauohydrios  of  ketonic  acids,  aiid  is  applicable  to  other  compounda 
which  react  somewhat  slowly  with  hydrogen  oyanlde.  It  allows  of  the  addition 
of  the  acid,  mechanically,  at  nearly  the  same  speed  as  the  addition  process  takes 
place,  and  obriates  all  chance  of  losing  hyda>ogen  cyanide,  whilst  the  solution 
remains  alkaline  until  the  end,  whioh  is  essentlaU. 
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sparingly  soluble  acid  melting  at  280°,  and  apparently  identical  with 
one  which  will  be  described  later,  is  sometimes  produced  as  a  by- 
product  during  the  hydrolysis. 

A  large  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the 
two  isomeric  dihydrocarvonecarbozylic  acids  to  the  corresponding 
hydroxy-acids,  but  in  all  cases  without  success.  The  ketonic  acids 
were  not  affected  by  zinc  and  hot  or  cold  glacial  acetic  acid,  by  sodium 
and  boiling  ethyl  or  amyl  alcohol,  by  sodium  and  moist  ether,  or  by 
zinc  and  hot  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  When  left  in  aqueous 
solution  with  excess  of  sodium  amalgam,  they  were  both  converted 
into  compounds  which  were  amorphous  or  indistinctly  microcrystalline, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  heat ;  these  pro- 
ducts were  probably  of  high  molecular  weight  and  not  closely 
investigated. 

Infyrcuxmveraion  of  the  Isomeric  Dihydrooarvoneoarhoxylxc  Acids, 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  possible  that  the  substanc%  referred  to 
as  /3-dihydrocarvonecarboxylic  acid  had  been  produced  from  the  a- 
add  by  the  migration  of  the  double  linking,  and,  to  test  this,  experi- 
ments on  the  intraconversion  of  the  two  acids  were  undertaken. 

Pure  a-dibydrocarvonecarboxylio  acid,  melting  at  97 — 98°,  was  dis- 
solved in  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
colourless  solution  heated  at  80°,  whence  in  a  short  time  a  marked 
green  fluorescence  became  perceptible.  At  the  end  of  two  hours,  the 
liquid  was  diluted  with  water,  shaken  repeatedly  with  ether,  and 
the  extract  examined.  It  remained  oily  for  some  days,  but  when 
triturated  with  a  little  carbon  tetrachloride  deposited  crystals,  among 
which  biaxial  ones  were  easily  detected.  The  mixed  solid  was  there- 
fore  drained  and  fractionally  crystallised,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pure  )8-dihydrocarvonecarboxylic  acid,  melting  at  140 — 141°,  was 
Anally  isolated. 

An  attempt  to  effect  a  similar  partial  conversion  of  the  j3-acid  into 
the  a-compound  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  was  not  altogether  success- 
ful, although  a  few  crystals  of  a  uniaxial  type  were  detected  in  the 
product.  Fifty  grams  of  purified  j3-acid  were  therefore  heated  on  the 
water-bath  with  30  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  for 
twelve  hours,  the  resulting  liquid  cooled,  acidified,  and  extracted  with 
ether.  The  residue  obtained  on  the  evaporation  of  the  latter  was  very 
oily,  and  was  therefore  spread  on  filter  paper  and  extracted  in  a 
large  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  carbon  disulphide  for  two  hours.  The 
liquid  was  then  evaporated  until  syrupy,  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  nucleated  with  a  trace  of  the  purified  a-acid.  A  deposition  of 
crystals  took  place,  which   were  separated  and  recrystallised  twicQ 
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from  ethyl  formate,  when  nearly  three  grams  of  uniaxial  crystals^ 
melting  at  95 — 96^  and  having  all  the  properties  of  a-dihydrocarvone- 
carbozylic  acid,  were  obtained.  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  two  isomeric  acids  are  mutually  incontravertible. 

The  examination  of  cyanodihydrocarvonecyanohydrin  and  other 
derivatives  of  cyanodihydrocarvone  has  yielded  results  of  some  interest, 
and  an  account  of  the  work  will  be  communicated  to  the  Society  in  due 
course. 

The  author's  thanks  are  due  to  the  Besearch  Fund  Committee  of  the 
Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  which  defrayed  much  of  the  cost  of  the 
investigation.   - 

Cbbmical  Dbpabthent, 
Goldsmiths'  Collxgb, 

Nbw  Cross,  S.E. 


Oil. — The  Relation  between  Absorption  Spectra  and 
Chemical  Constitution.  Part  V.  The  isoNitroso- 
compounds. 

By  Edward  Charles  Cyril  Balt,  Effie  Gwendolinb  Mabsden,  and 
Alfred  Walter  Stewart  (Carnegie  Besearch  Fellow). 

It  has  been  shown  in  previous  papers  that  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
a-diketones  and  the  quinones  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  band  in  their 
absorption  spectra,  this  band  being  situated  in  the  visible  blue  region. 
The  origin  of  this  absorption  band  was  shown  to  be  due  to  the  process 
of  isorropesis,  that  is,  an  oscillation  between  the  residual  affinities  of 
the  carbonyl  oxygen  atoms.  Furthermore,  it  was  found  to  be  necessary 
that  some  disturbing  influence  should  be  present  to  start  the  isorrope- 
sis ;  in  the  a-diketones  this  disturbing  influence  is  supplied  by  the 
potential  tautomerism  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  alkyl  radicles 
adjacent  to  the  carbonyl  groups,  whilst  iik  the  quinones  it  is  sup- 
plied both  by  the  hydrogen  atoms  and  by  the  motions  of  the 
benzene  ring. 

In  the  present  paper  we  deal  with  the  constitution  of  the  Monitroso- 
compounds,  which  are  peculiarly  interesting  in  view  of  the  theory  that 
colour  is  due  to  isorropesis,  as  they  are  colourless  in  neutral  solution 
and  yellow  in  presence  of  alkalL  It  would  appear  that  in  the  grouping 
usually  attributed  to  these  bodies, 
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there  is  every  condition  for  isorropesis  between  the  residual  affinities 
of  the  nitrogen  and  the  ketonio  oxygen  atoms,  for  the  necessary  dis- 
turbing influence  would  be  provided  by  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
alkyl  radicle  R^,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  ethyl  pyruvate,  which  was 
dealt  with  in  Part  I  of  this  series  of  papers.  That  isorropesis  is 
possible  between  ketonic  oxygen  and  unsaturated  nitrogen  atoms  is 
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\mNUro8oacetone  in  neutral  solution  (full  curve). 
iaoNitrosoacetone  in  alkaline  solution  (dotted  curve). 

proved  by  the  yellow  colour  of  quinone  monoxime.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  absorption  spectra  of  the  following  compounds :  isonitroso* 
acetone,  uonitrosomethylacetone,  ethyl  igonitrosoacetoacetate,  isa- 
nitrosoacetylacetone,  isonitrosoacetic  acid,  and  ethyl  t^onitrosomal- 
onate,  and  their  absorption  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions  is  shown 
by  the  full  and  dotted  curves  respectively  in  Figs,  1 — 6.  From  these  dia- 
grams it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  case  there  is  no  trace  of  any  absorption 
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band  when  the  compounds  are  in  neutral  alcoholic  solution^  but  that 
in  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide  or  hydroxide  two  bands  are  shown : 
one  of  these  is  the  usual  band  in  the  ultra-violet  due  to  enol-keto- 
dynamic  isomerism^  while  the  other  in  the  visible  r^on  is  due  to 
isorropesis.  From  analogy  with  ethyl  pyruvate  and  quinone  monoxime 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  tsanitroso-compounds  do  not  possess,  in 
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neutral  solution,  the  foregoing  formula,  since  with  this  formula  it  is 
very  difficult  to  conceive  how  isorropesis  does  not  take  place* 

When  these  compounds  are  dissolved  in  sodium  hydroxide,  therefore, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  hydrogen  atom  of  the  oximino-group  is 
replaced  by  sodium  and  becomes  labile.  Since  all  these  compounds  in 
the  presence  of  alkali  exhibit  the  same  absorption  band  in  the  ultra- 
violet, it  is  evident  that  the  sane  type  of  isodynamic  isomerism  ia 
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common  to  them  all,  and,  further,  that  the  most  probable  type  is  that 
shown  in  the  following  example. 

In  the  case  of  ethyl  iaonitrosomalonate,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  possi- 
bility^ 6f  isodynamic  isomerism  is  represented  by  the  reversible  equation : 

EtOaC-C-COjEt    ^^^    fitOjC'CNa'COgEt 
NONa         <—  NO 

a.  6. 
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JBthyl  iafmiirosoaeetoacetate  in  nctUral  solution  (fall  curve). 
Ethyl  monUrosoaeetoaeetate  in  eUkaline  solution  (dotted  curve). 

The  absorption  band  exhibited  by  these  compounds  in  the  presence 
of  alkali  hydroxide  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  ethyl  acetoaoetate 
and  analogous  compounds  under  the  same  conditions,  and  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  isodynamic  isomerism  expressed  by  the 
reversible  equation :     . 

CHj-CrOHg-OOjEt     _v,    OHj,-C-CHNa-CO^t 
ONa  -^  O 
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ThiB  reversible  process  is  the  origin  of  the  absorption  band  in  the 
ultra-violet.  It  has  already  been  shown  by  Hartley  (Trans.,  1905, 87» 
1796)  that  such  a  process,  involving  change  of  linking  round  a  nitrogen 
atom,  gives  rise  to  the  ultra-violet  absorption  band,  and  indeed  this 
direction  is  the  only  one  possible  in  the  case  of  ethyl  twnitroso- 
nuilonate.    During  the  existence  of  this    isodynamic  isomerism,  a 
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vaoNii/roBO(icetylaeeto7ie  in  neutral  soUUitm  (full  cnrve). 
iaoNiiroioacetylaeetone  in  alkaline  aohUion  (dotted  curve). 

certain  portion  of  the  compound  exists  in  the  form  a,  and  when  in  this 
form  isorropesis  is  started  between  the  nitrogen  and  the  ketonic 
oxygen  atoms  and  the  substance  becomes  yellow.  Exactly  the  same 
arguments  are  applicable  to  the  other  compounds  mentioned  above,  for 
the  absorption  curves  are  strikingly  similar. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  cases  of  the  tsonitroso-oompounds  of 
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acetone  and  methylacetone  the  absorption  band  characteristic  of  the 
ieorropesiB  is  small  The  persistence  of  this  band  is  ondoubtedlj  a 
measture  of  the  extent  to  which  this  process  occnrs;  as  the  extent 
shown  by  these  two  compounds  is  very  small  we  may  conclude  that 
form  a  is  statically  existent  in  relatively  small  quantities. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  position  and  character  of  the 
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iaoNiirosoaeetic  aeid  in  neutraU  solution  (fall  curve). 
iaoNUrosoacetie  add  in  alkaline  solution  (dotted  ourve). 


«bsorption  bands  due  to  isorropesis  in  the  six  compounds  described. 
In  the  acetone  and  methyl  acetone  derivatives,  the  bands  are  small  and 
the  mean  oscillation  frequency  is  about  2650 ;  in  the  case  of  w onitroso- 
acetic  add,  the  mean  frequency  of  the  band  is  3200.  These  compounds 
are  very  analogous,  therefore,  to  diacetyl  and  ethyl  pyruvate,  for  in  the 
former  case  we  have  the  isorropesis  band  at  2400  and  in  the  latter  at 
aiOO.  In  Monitrosoacetone  and  diacetyl,  the  isorropesis  takes  place 
with  a  true  ketonic  oxygen,  but  in  ethyl  pyruvate  and  tfonitroeoacetio 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  3  S 
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aoid  the  isorjropesis  takes  place  with  the  ketoBM  oxygen  of  a  cavbonyl 
group. 

Again,  in  Moaitvoaeacetylaoetcnie  the  jeonopesie  band  is  nmek  mere 
strongly  dereloped  and  is  nearer  to  the  red ;  this,  and  also  the 
increased  breadth  of  the  band,  is  doubtless  due  to  this  eompound  bting 
a  deriTatiye  of  a  tiiketone,  there  being  in  this  case  greater  possibiUtieB 
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Ethyl  iBonitroeomalonate  in  neutral  eolutkn  (foil  curve). 
Ethyl  ijHmUro9omdlonate  in  cUkaltne  eohUum  (dotted  cvmre). 

tor  an  increase  of  isorropesis  both  in  character  and  quantity.  Furthery 
the  shift  of  the  band  towards  the  red  is  to  be  noticed  as  the  earbozyi 
carbonyl  oxygen  of  the  ethyl  acetoacetate  compound  is  replaced  by  the 
true  ketonic  oxygen  of  the  aoetylacetone  deriyatiye. 

We  have  also  examined  the  spectrum  of  ordinary  taonitrosooamphor, 
and  the  absorption  of  this  substance  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solution 
is  shown  by  the  full  and  dotted  curves  respectively  in  Fig.  7.  The 
former  shows  that  in  neutral  solution  isonitrosocamphor  differs  entirely 
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from  the  parely  fatty  compounds  previously  described,  for  oonsideraMe 
isorropesis  is  taking  place.  Now,  on  the  addition  of  alkali,  a  shallow 
absorption  band  is  developed ;  this  band  is  very  mach  broader  than 
those  exhibited  by  the  derivatives  of  mono-ketones,  and,  moreover,  the 
absorption  band  in  the  nltra-violet  is  absent.  It  is  evident  from 
these  curves  that  isorropesis  of  somewhat  different  character  most  be 
taking  place  in  ordinary  isonitrosocamphor  in  neatral  and  alkaline 
solution ;  it  may  be  assumed  at  once  that  the  process  taking  place  in 
ordinary  isonitrosocamphor  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  fatty 
compounds  dealt  with  above.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  iso- 
dynamic  isomerism  of  ordinary  Monitrosocamphor  cannot  entirely  be 
represented  by  the  reversible  equation  : 

a.  b. 

It  is,  hoirever,  quite  possible  tbat  a  second  type  of  isodynamic 
isomerism  exists  in  this  substance  due  to  ring  formation : 


There  is,  indeed,  every  justification  for  our  considering  this  second 
type  of  isodynamic  isomerism,  since  when  the  compound  exists  in  the 
enolic  form  c  then  we  have  a  possibility  of  isorropesis,  as  follows : 

o.H,.<§:»«  -  o^..<?^-g. 

The  form  represented  in  d  may,  or  may  not,  be  capable  of  static 
existence ;  clearly,  however,  when  the  labile  hydroxyl  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  an  alkyl  group,  this  form  is  stable,  for  we]  then  have  the 
oxygen  alkyl  ether  of  wonitrosocamphor  prepared  and  described  by 
Forster*  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  formation  of  Forster's 
oxygen  ethers  is  due  to  the  second  type  of  isodynamic  isomerism  given 
above.  The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  oxygen  methyl  ether  is  shown 
by  the  dot  and  dash  curve^  Fig.  7  (p.  974). 

Kow  Forster  has  described  two  series  of  derivatives  from  tMmitroso- 
camphor,  a  yellow  and  a  colourless  series.  For  example,  there  are  two 
benaoyl  derivatives,  to  which  he  attributes  the  two  formulas : 
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A 


and  the  two  anhydrides  with  the  formuln : 

lo.§-§  U-"' 

Yellow.  Golourleas. 
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iBoNUrosocamphor  in  neutral  9olution  (full  cuire). 
iBoNitro8oeamph<n'  in  aUcdline  iolution  (dotted  carve). 
iBoNitroioeamphor  o-methyl  eUm-  (dot  and  dash  curve). 

Whilst  the  formation  of  these  two  colourless  compounds  is  to  be 
readily  explained  by  the  second  type  of  isodynamic  isomerism  sug- 
gested above^  the  formation  of  the  two  yellow  compounds  can  only  be 
accounted ,  for  by  the  assumption  that  in  Monitrosocamphor  the  first 
type  of  isodynamic  isomerism  also  is  shown,  namely, 
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We  can  oondnde,  therefore,  that  in  ordinary  ifonitroeocamphor 
both  these  processes  are  taking  place,  as  coloured  and  colourless 
derivatives  are  simultaneously  obtained,  and,  further,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  should  be  two  modifications  of  wonitrosocamphor, 
one  in  which  the  first  type  of  isodynamic  isomerism  is  mainly  or 
entirely  present,  and  a  second  in  which  the  second  type  is  the  chief 
factor.  Now  Forster  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  232)  has  described  two 
modifications  of  this  compound,  a  stable  and  an  unstable  variety.  He 
has  explained  these  as  stereoisomerides : 

CgHj^  OgHi4 

/\  /\ 

C (3  c — c 

il-OH  O  HO-N      0 

SUble.  Unstable. 

We  venture  to  think,  however,  that  this  conception  is  inadequate, 
and  prefer  to  consider  that  in  the  case  of  the  unstable  variety  we  are 
dealing  in  the  main  with  the  desmotropic  forms, 

and  that  in  the  stable  form  we  are  dealing  with  the  isodynamic 
isomerism  expressed  by 


w^<S. 


NO        ^-  ^''""<U.NO' 


that  is  to  say,  we  consider  that  Forster's  unstable  isonitrosocamphor  in 
alkaline  solution  consists  of  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  the  two 
forms: 

:NONa        ^  ^«^i*<ANa-NO' 


csH.<^;^^ 


and  that  his  stable  form  in  alkaline  solution  consists  of  an  equilibrium 
mixture  of  the  two  forms : 


Cs^u4l 


C-ONa 


We  have  based  our  conclusions  on  the  following  evidence : 
1.  A  pure  specimen  of  the  stable  variety  was  prepared  according  to 
Forster's  directions  and  its  absorption  spectrum  observed.  The  curves 
given  by  this  substance  in  neutral  and  alkaline  solution  are  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  from  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  absorption  is  very 
different  frgm  that  given  by  the  ordinary  wonitrosocamphor  (Fig.  7). 
Hartley  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  509)  has  shown  in  the  case  of  benzaldoidme 
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thai  the  absorption  of  the  «y»-  and  cmH-t^ftokB  is  idenUoal,  and,  apart 
from  this,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ihaX  the  meve 
rotation  of  the  nitrogen  doable-bond  should  produce  sudb  a  profound 
flhange  in  the  absorption  as  we  have  observed. 

2.  The  unstable  modification  is  i»repared  by  the  hydrolyas  of 
the  yellow  form  of  the  benzoyl  derivativei  and  clearly  this  would 
tend  to  give  the  isonitrosocamphor  undergoing  the  fixst  process  of 
isodynamic  isomerism ; 

^B^H<6:N0Na.       ^  ^«^"<6Na-N0- 

3.  The  unstable  modification  is  oxidised  much  more  easily  than  the 
stable  modification ;  this  is  accounted  for  at  once  by  the  presence  of 
isorropesis : 

^•^"<6:N0Na        ^         ^'»^"<(3.SoNa ' 
which  would  tend  in  the  presence  of  an  oxidising  agent  to  give 


OsH|/|| 
^0* 


C-0 

>o 

NONa 


owing  to  the  extreme  reactivity  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbonyl  oxygen 
atoms. 

4.  The  absorption  curve  of  the  stable  form  of  iaonitrosocamphor  in 
alkaline  solution  (dotted  curve,  Fig.  8)  is  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Monitroso-derivativee  of  acetone  and  methyl  acetone,  showing  that 
doubtless  a  similar  simple  process  is  present.  We  may  attribute  the 
ultra-violet  absorption  band  in  this  case  to  the  second  process  of  iao- 
dynamic  isomerism  given  above  and  the  isorropesis  band  to  the 
following : 

In  the  absorption  curve  of  ordinary  i^onitrosocamphor  in  alkaline 
solution  (dotted  curve,  Fig.  7)  there  is  a  very  broad  isorropesis  band. 
Inasmuch  as  ordinary  Monitrosocamphor  is  a  mixture  of  the  stable  and 
unstable  forms,  we  may  expect  to  find  evidences  of  both  forms  in  the 
absorption  curve.  The  broad  isorropesis  band  covers  the  region  of  the 
band  present  in  the  stable  modification  (Fig.  8),  but  also  extends  oon- 
siderably  nearer  to  the  red.  This  extension  nearer  to  the  red  ii 
doubtless  due  to  the  isorropesis  occurring  in  the  unstable  modificationy 
namely. 
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On  aooonnt  of  the  reftdinaea  with  whioh  the  unstable  modification 
jpaiBMB  into  the  stable  in  the  presence  of  light,  we  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  examine  its  abs(»rption  i^ctnun.  It  is  probable  from 
the  above  that  in  alkaline  solution  it  would  show  an  isorropesis  band 
with  an  oscillation  frequency  of  2200.     For  this  reascm  the  unstable 

FiO.  8. 
Oscillation  frs^ptencieM, 
2000  22  24  26    28  8000  82  84    86  88  4000  42  44 
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modification  should  exhibit  in  alkaline  solution  a  much  more  orange 
colour  than  the  stable  form,  a  fact  which  Forster  has  already 
observed. 

Lastly,  we  have  Forster's  evidence  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  892)  that  the 
yellow  anhydride  and  benzoyl  derivative  are  obtained  from  the  unstable 
variety,  whilst  the  stable  form  gives  only  the  colourless  isomerides. 
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ThiB  eyidence  appears  to  us  to  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  ezistenoe 
of  two  forms  of  Monitrosocamphor  such  as  we  have  described  and 
their  identity  with  Forster's  two  isomerides. 

It  has  abeady  been  stated  that  it  is  possible  that  the  formula  for 
stable  iffonitrosocamphor, 

represents  an  unstable  condition.  A  comparison,  however,  of  the 
absorption  curves  of  the  stable  compound  in  neutral  solution  (full 
curve.  Fig.  8)  and  the  oxygen  methyl  ether  (dot  and  dash  curve. 
Fig.  7)  shows  a  striking  similarity  between  them.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  stable  Monitrosocamphor  exists  entirely  in  this  form 
and  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  oxygen  alkyl  ethers ;  this  would  also 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  substance  is  quite  white. 

It  would  appear  from  these  results  that  we  have  the  clue  to  the 
form  in  which  all  the  wonitroso-bodies  exist  when  in  the  free  and 
colourless  state.  We  have  shown  that  in  all  probability  stable  iso- 
nitrosocamphor  in  alkaline  solution  is  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  the 
two  forms 

a.  b, 

and  that  the  yellow  colour  is  due  to  the  isorropesis  which  is  expressed 
by  the  reversible  change 

b,  c. 

When  the  pure  stable  form  is  set  free,  it  adopts  the  form  e — that 
is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  represented  by 


O.H„<^3  . 


We  may  argue  from  this  at  once  that  the  unstable  isonitroso- 
camphor,  which  in  alkaline  solution  consists  of  the  equilibrium 
mixture 

^«^i4<J;j^0Na        <^         ^«^"<Sa-NO  ' 
a.  6. 

and  gives  rise  to  the  isorropesis  expressed  by 


w.<S 


Z±        O.H.^S-V. 


NONa        -^        '^"^"'^•ilONa   ' 
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posseBses  in  the  free  state  the  form  • 


0^.41 


Off 

Similarly^  we  may  conclade  that  all  the  Monitroeo-eompounds  in  the 
free  state  possess  an  analogous  ring  structure,  namely. 


O.N -OH' 


and  that  on  the  addition  of  alkali  the  hydrogen  of  the  nitroso-group 
is  replaced  hy  the  allcali  metal,  which  becomes  labile  so  that  the  ring 
is  broken. 

Two  other  formulsa  for  the  colourless  fatty  isonitroso-compounds 
suggest  themselves :  first,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  have  the  true 
nitroso-f  orm : 

R-CO-CH(NO)-R, 

but  against  this  it  may  be  argued  that  the  bodies  are  quite  colourless 
when  molten,  and  do  not  show  the  reactions  which  would  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  a  compound  containing  a  static  -NO  group.  The  second 
formula  is  the  isooxime  configuration  : 

R-CO-C-R 

HN— O 

This,  however,  would  not  satisfy  the  facts  in  any  way,  as  there  is 
no  possibility  of  the  isodynamic  isomerism  we  have  found  to  exist. 

We  have  been  led  from  these  results  to  consider  the  case  of  camphor 
itself,  for  Hartley  (Trans.,  1881,  39,  153)  has  stated  that  camphor 
shows  no  absorption,  being,  indeed,  quite  diactinic.  Now  the  reactivity 
of  the  carbonyl  and  of  the  neighbouring  CH,  group  of  this  substance 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  its  absorption  spectrum  should  show 
a  strong  band  analogous  to  those  shown  by  acetone  and  simple 
ketones.  This  band,  however,  should  be  evidenced  in  tenth-normal 
solutions,  which  is  ten  times  the  strength  used  by  Hartley. 

We  have  therefore  examined  the  absorption  spectrum  of  normal  and 
tenth-normal  solutions  of  camphor  and  found  that,  as  we  expected, 
a  very  well-marked  band  is  developed.  The  absorption  is  shown  by 
the  full  curve  in  Fig.  9,  while  the  dotted  curve  is  that  of  camphor 
monoxime,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  remarkably  diactinic  substance 
and  shows  no  evidence  of  any  tautomerism. 

It  is  possible  from  these  results  to  explain  the  colour  of  other 
analogous  compounds,  as,  for  example,  certain  oximino-ketones.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  is  violuric  acid  and  its  sodium  salt,  the 
absorption  spectra    of   which  were    described  recently  by   Hartley 
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(Trans.,  1905t  87,  1796).  Yiolttrie  acid  is  oolowlafls,  Irat  od  tlie 
addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  the  hydrogen  of  the  nitroso-gronp  is 
replaced  by  sodium  and  becomes  labile^  so  that  the  two  forms  are 
in  equilibrium : 


^^SS^'SS>«N*-^o 


h. 


This  process  will  account  for  the  band  in  the  ultra-violet.    The 
form   b  presents  two  possibilities  of  isorropeBi8>  one  between  the 


Fig.  9. 

OteiUoHan  frequencies, 
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Camphor  (fall  caire). 
Campharoxime  (dotted  ourye). 

unsaturated  nitrogen  atom  and  the  ketonic  oxygen  atoms  on  each  side, 
and  the  other  an  isorropesis  of  the  quinonoid  type  between  the 
unsaturated  nitrogen  and  the  ketonic  oxygen  in  the  para-position,  for 
if  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  wander  simultaneously,  the  compound 
would  assume  a  pseudo-quinonoid  form : 


«><S;?i81!x'= 


NONa. 


The  colour  is  due  to  these  processes.    Ostwald  htAd  the  view  that  the 
oolo«r  was  due  to  the  ion  of  violuric  acid,  assuming  that  Tioluric  aeid 
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is  •ntirely  imdisaociated  in  solaiioii  and  that  the  sodinm  salt  is 
dissociated.  This  conception  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  all  the  pheno- 
mena ohserved  with  violuric  acid  are  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
above  explanation  (compare  also  Baly  and  Desch,  Trans.^  1905,  87, 
770). 

Canduaians. 

(!)  The  tfonitroso-derivatives  of  the  aliphatic  ketones  in  alkaline 
solution  exist  as  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  the  two  forms 

Bi-CO-C(NOM)«Rj  and  Ri-CO-OM(NO)-Rj, 

where  M  denotes  a  monovalent  metal. 

(2)  The  colour  of  these  compounds  in  alkaline  solution  is  due  to 
the  isorropesis  occurring  with  the  form  Ri'00-0(N0M)"R2  between 
the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  atoms. 

(3)  MoNitrosoeamphor  exists  in  two  modifications,  the  unstable, 
which  in  alkaline  solution  consists  of  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  the 

two  forms  CgHj4<j[^  and  CgHj^^ij  ,  and  the  stable,  which 

in  alkaline  solution  consists  of  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  the  two 

fonns  C.H,,<g;^^^^  and  O.H,<g^.^^. 

(4)  Isorropesis  occurs    in    both  the  forms  ^s^ii^OCiijrjN    *°^ 

^8^i4'<CM.|g^(^   '  giving  in  the  one  case  an  orange,  and  in  the  other 

a  yellow  colour. 

(5)  In  the  free  state,  stable  iaonitrosocamphor  has  the  formula 

CgH|^^^ -X>    <^^     unstable    isonitrosocamphiMr    the    formula 

cA4<y.SoH- 

(6)  Similarly,  the  tsonitroso-derivatives  of  the  aliphatic  ketones, 
when  in  the  free  statO;  in  all  probability  have  the  form 

R,-c:(^.R, 

O-NOH* 

(7)  There  are  two  types  of  isodynamio  isomerism,  one  in  which  the 
absorption  band  appears  with  ilT/lO  solutions;  to  this  class  belong 
camphor  and  the  simple  ketones.  The  other  class,  to  which  belong 
the  jSdiketones,  exhibits  the  absorption  band  in  N/IOOO  solutions. 
It  is  probable  ^hA^  in  the  second  case  we  are  dealipg  with  a.  wandering 
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hydrogen  atom,  whilst  in  the  first  class  a  potential  tautomerism  only 
exists. 

We  have  to  record  our  indebtedness  to  Prof.  Collie  for  the  interest 
he  has  taken  in  these  experiments,  and  our  thanks  are  due  also  to  the 
Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  work. 

SPECTROSOOPIO  LABOfiATORY, 

Uniysbsitt  GoLusaB,  London. 


CIII. — The  Relation  between  Absorption  Spectra  and 
Chemical  Constitution.  Part  VI.  The  Phetiyl 
Hydrazones  of  Simple  Aldehydes  and  Ketones. 

By  Edvabd  Charles  Ctbil  Balt  and  William  Bbadshaw  Tuck. 

In  a  recent  paper,  Chattaway  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  462)  suggested  that 
the  change  of  colour  of  hensaldehydephenylhydrazone  from  pale  yellow 
or  white  to  scarlet  on  exposure  to  light  was  due  to  the  change  into 
the  azo-configuration,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  formation  of  benzylphenjl- 
diazene. 

R  Fischer  has  shown  that  benzeneazoethane,  C^H^'NIN'CH^'CHy 
on  being  allowed  to  stand  with  60  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  readily 
passes  over  into  the  phenylhydrazone  of  acetaldehyde, 

C^Hj-NH-NICHCH,. 
thus  proving  that  the  reverse  change  of  azo-compound  into  hydraione 
is  easily  produced  by  the  action  of  add.  Several  observers  have  also 
recorded  that  the  phenylhydrazones  of  simple  aldehydes  and  ketones 
become  yellow  on  exposure  to  light,  the  explanation  generally  accepted 
being  that  oxidation  has  occurred.  It  has  been  noticed  by  EL  Fischer 
that  the  melting  point  of  acetaldehydephenylhydrazone  when  freshly 
prepared  is  63 — 65^,  but  that  after  washing  with  light  petroleum  the 
melting  point  is  raised  to  80^.  It  occurred  to  us  that  the  explanation 
of  all  these  changes  might  be  the  assumption  of  the  azo-configuration 
under  the  influence  of  light,  and,  having  subjected  the  phenylhydr- 
azones of  certain  simple  iddehydes  and  ketones  to  spectroscopic  exami- 
nation, we  have  been  able  to  find  undoubted  evidence  that  this  ex- 
planation IB  the  correct  one. 

The  absorption  of  azobenzene  has  been  described  by  Hartley  (Trans., 
1887,  51,  152),  and  we  have  reproduced  the  absorption  curve  of  this 
substance  in  Fig.  1  (dotted  curve)  ;  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  very  large 
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absorption  band  is  exhibited  at  from  2  mm.  to  0*6  mm,  of  a  tenth- 
normal solution  in  the  visible  region.  This  band  is  the  origin  of  the 
colour  of  this  substance  and   is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  linking: 


<Q.n:n.<3; 


it  may  be  said  that  the  band  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  bands  already 
shown  to  be  due  to  isorropesis  in  the  case  of  the  quinones  and  other 
similar  benzenoid  derivations.  In  a  previous  paper  (Trans.,  1906,  B9, 
514)  the  suggestion  was  put  forward  that  the  benzene  ring  is  perpetu- 
ally in  a  state  of  vibration  or  pulsation,  the  motions  being  analogous 
to  those  of  a  bell  when  struck.  If  we  apply  this  motion  to  the  two 
benzene-nuclei  of  azobenzene  and  assume  that  the  vibrations  take 
place  along  the  dotted  axes,  as  would  undoubtedly  be  expected  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  rings  are  heavily  weighted  at  one  end, 

1 

we  shall  have  the  vibration  taking  place  between  the  extreme  forms 

5  6  6'  6' 


/   ' 


5 6 

3  2 


6'  5' 

2*"         3' 


<l     D>-^-^;.<r~l>    -''    ' 


a. 


3  2 


f-NIN^ 


4'. 


2' 3' 


In  the  form  a,  the  four  carbon  atoms  1,  4,  1',  and  4'  are  unsaturated, 
and  we  therefore  have  an  unsaturated  carbon  atom  on  each  side  of  the 

unsaturated  nitrogen  atoms,  thus,  ^C*NIN'0^,  if    the  unsaturated 

:  : 

affinities  of  the  carbon  atoms  be  expressed  by  the  dotted  lines.  It 
appears  that  in  these  circumstances  oscillation  between  the  un- 
saturated affinities  is  set  up,  a  process  which  should  be  included  under 
the  term  isorropesis.  There  is  some  analogy  here  with  the  condition 
obtaining  in  photone,  where  unsaturated  carbon  atoms  are  situated  on 
each  side  of  tiie  unsaturated  ketonic  group, 

(Me)2C:0H-C0-CH:C(Me)j. 
This  compound  is  yellow,  doubtless  owing  to  a  somewhat  analogous 
process  to  that  taking  place  in  azobenzene.  We  propose  to  apply 
the  term  isorropesis  to  such  types  of  oscillation,  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  case  in  which  an  oscillation  occurs  between  the  residual  affinities  of 
adjacent  atoms. 

Apart  from  this  suggested  explanation  of  the  colour  of  azobenzene, 
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th*re  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  maj  establish  the  abecNrption  speetmin 
of  this  subatanoe  as  a  type  of  the  absorption  of  azo-compoands.  AH 
true  aso-compounds,  therefofe»  should  show  an  absorption  speetmm  of 
this  type,  that  is  to  say,  a  band  in  the  visible  region  exhilnted  by 
solutions  of  tenth-normal  strength ;  it  should  be  noticed  here  that  the 
replacement  of  the  phenyl  group  of  azobenzene  by  an  alkyl  group 
would  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  concentration  at  which  the  band 
appears. 

We  have  esnmined  the  hydrazones  of  formaldehyde,  aeetaldehyde, 
prepylaldehyde,  benzaldehyde,  aeetophenone,  and  diethylketone.  Owing 
te  the  polymerisadon  which  formaldehydephenylhydrazone  undergoee 
(Walker,  Tians.,  1896,  69,  1282),  there  is  no  possibifity  of  the  change 
to  the  azo-^onfiguration.  The  absorption  spectrum  of  this  substanee 
or  its  polymeride,  which  is  bright  yeUow,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  (foil 
curve),  and,  as  can  be  seen,  it  is  quite  different  from  the  absorption 
spectra  of  acetaldehyde  and  propylaldehydephenylhydrazones  (Figs. 
2  and  3). 

The  phenylhydrazone  of  acetaldehyde  was  next  examined ;  when 
first  prepared  it  is  pale  yellow,  but  after  recrystallisation  from  light 
petroleum  and  several  washings  with  the  same  solvent  it  can  be 
obtained  in  snow-white  crystals.  A  weighed  quantity  was  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  absorption 
spectrum  of  this  solution  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  (full  curve),  whilst  that  of 
the  acetaldehydephenylmethylhydrazone,  a  colourless  liquid,  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  curve.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  curves  is 
sufficiently  close  to  justify  the  assumption  that  both  compounds  have 
an  analogous  structure,  which  is  doubtless  expressed  by  the  formulae 
CflHjNH-NICH-CHj  and  OgH5N(CH3)'N:OH*OHj.  On  exposing  sol- 
utions of  both  these  substances  to  sunlight,  that  of  the  phenylmethyl- 
hydrazone  did  not  change  in  any  way,  but  that  of  the  phenylhydrazone 
slowly  turned  deep  yellow.  The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  yellow 
solution  now  showed  a  band  in  the  visible  region  at  tenth-normal 
strength  exactly  typical  of  an  azo-eompound,  Fig.  2  (dot  and  dash 
curve). 

When  the  original  solution  of  the  phenylhydrazone  was  made  in 
alcohol  without  the  addition  of  the  glacial  acetic  add,  this  change  took 
place  so  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  ci  the 
electric  arc  used  for  photographing  the  spectra  that  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  the  absorption  of  the  true  hydrazone ;  the  curve  obtained 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  acetic  acid  solution  after  exposure  to 
light.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  the  acid  retards 
the  change  from  the  hydrazcme-  to  the  azo<)onfiguratk>n,  which  is  to  be 
expected  from  Fischer's  observation  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  benzeneazoethane. 
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We  have  also  ezamined  the  abeorptioB  speoimia  of  aeeialdebyde^ 
hromoplMMjlhydniaoney  and  the  curve  obtoiaed  shows  that  the  eonslU 
tntioa  ia  the  sane  ae  that  of  the  hydvaaone  in  acetic  add  soivtios  and 
the  pheiftyhnethylhydrazQiie ;  it  has  therefore  the  hydraaoae-eeniifva- 
tion,  BrO^H^NH'NICH'CHg.    On  exposure  to  sunlight,  the  solution, 

Fio.  1. 
OseiHaiian  fre^fuencies, 
200032   24    M   2%  8000  S2   84   8<   88  4000  42  44 


Formaldehydtphetiylh^nttone  (fall  ewe). 
A90befvsen$  (dotted  carre). 
B&naeneasmnMane  (dot  and  dash  cnrve). 

like  that  of  the  hydrazone,  turns  yellow  and  shows  the  same  absorp- 
tion band  as  the  hydraaone  after  exposure  (Fig.  2,  daah  aiub  two 
dots  curve).  The  phenylhydnuone  and  the  |9-bromophenylhydiaaoiie 
thus  undergo  the  same  change  in  solution  <m  exposure  to  light ;  the 
former,  however,  changes  much  more  readily  than  the  latter,  and  in 
both  cases  the  change  is  retarded  by  acetic  acid. 
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.  It  occurred  to  us  that,  since  the  tendeiu^  of  acetic  acid  is  to  favour 
the  existence  of  the  hjdnuEone-configuration  of  these  oompoundfl,  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  formaldehyde  and 
phenylhydrasine  in  the  absence  of  acetic  acid.    Equivalent  quantities 

Fio.  2. 
OiciUaiion  frequencies. 
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Aeetaldehydephenylhydraxone  in  aeetic  add  (fall  curve). 
AcetaldehydepTienylhydraasone  afUr  exposure  to  light  (dot  and  dash  conre). 
AeetcUdehydephenylmMylhydrazone  (dotted  curve). 
AcetcUdehyde-y-bromophenylhydrazone  (dash  and  two  dots  curve). 


of  these  two  compounds  were  therefore  mixed  together  in  alcoholic 
solution.  In  a  few  minutes  an  orange-yellow  oil  was  precipitated, 
which  very  slowly  set  to  a  viscous,  semi-crystalline  mass. 

It  appeared  to  be  possible,  therefore,  in  this  way  to  obtain  a  mixture 
of  the  azo-  and  the  hydrazone-forms  which  polymerised  on  standing. 
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As  the  azo-oompound,  namely,  OnHgNIN'CH,,  is  an  oil  volatile  with 
steam  (Tafel,  Bw.y  1885,  18,  1740),  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  oil  was 
prepared,  separated,  and  at  once  distilled  in  a  carrent  of  steanu  A 
oonsiderable  quantity  of  a  yellow  oil  passed  over  which  boiled  with 
slight  decomposition  at  150^;   this  agrees  with  Tafel's  observation. 

Fio.  3. 
OicilUUian  frequencies, 
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Propplaldehydqthenylhffdraasone  (full  cimre). 

Propylaldehydephenylhydragone  qfter  exposure  to  light  (dot  and  dash  CTirve)^ 
Prcpylaldehydq^henylrMihylhydraxone  (dotted  car7e). 


The  oil  was  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol  and  its 
absorption  spectrum  photographed.  The  curve  obtained  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1  (dot  and  dash  curve),  and  is  quite  similar  to  the  curves  shown 
for  the  aso-configurations  of  the  hydrazones  already  described. 

On  standing  for  some  days,  however,  the  oil  began  to  crystallise,  but 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  3  T 
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a  small  quantity  obtaii^  by  the  distillation  of  tbe  Mibstaaoo  was 
fooHd  to  ba  quite  stable^  There  seems  little  doubt,  theref ore,  Uiat  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  ttizture  of  the  azo-  and  hydrazone-compounds  by 
the  direct  interaction  of  phenylhydrasine  and  formaldehyde,  and  to 
separate  the  azo-oompound  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam.  The 
substance  obtained  in  this  way  contains  in  all  [probability  a  small 
quantity  of  the  formaldehydehydrazone,  which  would  account  for  its 
tendency  to  crystallise  on  standing  owing  to  polymerisation  taking 
place.  The  azo-compound  obtained  agrees  in  every  respect  with  the 
benzeneazomethane  prepared  by  Tafel,  and  we  find  also  that  on  treat- 
ment with  acid  it  assumes  the  hydrazone  structure  in  the  same  way  as 
observed  by  Fischer  in  the  case  of  benzeneazoetbane. 

Exactly  the  same  changes  were  observed  in  the  case  of  the  propyl- 
aldehyde  compounds ;  the  freshly-prepared  phenylhydrazone  is  a  colour- 
less liquid  which  turned  red  on  exposure  to  light.  The  absorption 
spectrum  of  the  hydrazone  in  acetic  acid  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  (full  curve)* 
while  the  dotted  curve  is  that  of  the  phenylmethylhydrazone.  After 
exposure  of  the  hydrazone  solution  to  light,  the  typical  azo-absorption 
band  makes  its  appearance,  and  here  again  the  change  from  the  hydr- 
azone- to  tbe  azo-configuration  is  produced  by  light. 

Figs.  4  and  6  contain  the  curves  we  have  obtained  with  the  acetone 
and  diethylketone  compounds,  and,  as  can  be  seen,  are  perfectly 
analogous  to  those  of  the  aldehydephenylhydrazones.  The  only  differ- 
ence £o  be  recorded  is  that  the  change  from  the  hydrazone  to  the  azo- 
configuration  takes  place  even  more  readily  than  in  the  case  of  the 
aldehyde  compounds.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prepare  the  hydr- 
a  zones  entirely  free  from  colour  in  the  case  of  the  ketones,  especially 
diethylketone,  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  light  producing  a  decided 
yellow  tinge.  If,  however,  the  hydrazone  be  distilled  under  diminished 
pressure  and  the  first  runnings  rejected,  as  they  contain  most  of  the 
azo-compound,  a  very  faintly  straw-yellow  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  on 
being  immediately  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  gives  a 
colourless  solution.  The  absorption  spectra  of  these  solutions  were 
photographed  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  curves  are  shown  in 
Figs.  4  and  6  (full  curves).  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
solutions  became  yellow,  and  in  three  hours  the  change  was  oomplete  ; 
the  absorption  spectra  of  the  exposed  solutions  are  shown  by  the  dot 
and  dash  curves  (Figs.  4  and  6),  whilst  the  dotted  curves  represent  the 
absorption  of  the  phenylmethylhydrazones,  which  are  perfectly  stable 
substances,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  aldehyde  compounds.  The  p-Xiromor 
phenylhydrazone  of  acetone  was  also  examined  and  was  found  to  be 
quite  analogous  to  the  acetaldehyde-j^-bromophenylhydraaone  (see 
Fig.  5).  In  acetic  acid  solution,  its  spectrum  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
phenylmethylhydrazone,  and  after  exposure  to  Ught  the  awHibsorption 
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bftnd  is  exhibited  exactly  in  the  same  waj  as  in  the  ease  of  all  the 
above  hydrazones. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  therefore,  that  except  in  the  case 
of  formaldehydephenylhydrazone,  which  undergoes  polymerisation,  the 
phenylhydrazones  of  simple  aliphatic  aldehydes  and  ketones  change  in 


Fio.  4. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
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Aeetonephenylhydrazone  in  acetic  add  (Ml  oarre). 
Acetonephmylmeihylhydrazane  (dotted  curve). 
Aeetonephenylhydrazone  afi/er  exposure  to  surdighi  (dot  and  dash  curve). 

solution  to  the  corresponding  azo-compounds.  This  change  is  retarded 
by  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  and  by  the  substitution  of  bromine  in 
the  phenylhydrazine  nucleus. 

In  the  aromatic  series,  we  have  examined  the  hydrazones  of  benzalde- 
hyde  and  acetophenone,  and  find  that  the  acetophenone  compounds  are 

3  T  2 
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exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the  aliphatic  deriyatives.  The  absorption 
curves  of  acetophenonephenylhydrazone  in  acid  solution  before  and  after 
exposure  to  light  are  shown  in  Fig.  8  (p.  993) ;  the  azo-band  is  well  shown 
in  the  last-mentioned  curve.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  presence  of  the 
two  phenyl  groups  has  decreased  the  concentration  at  which  the  band 
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(full  curve). 
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appears  (see  p.  984).  Benzaldehydephenylhydrazonei  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  change  on  exposure  to  light  when  in  solution,  as 
already  stated  by  Ghattaway  {loc.  cit,).  A  solution  was  prepared  and 
its  absorption  spectrum  photographed ;  the  solution  was  then  exposed 
to  sunlight  for  a  fortnight  and  its  absorption  spectrum  again  photo- 
graphed.    No  difference  whatever  was  found,  and  the  absorption  is 
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very  similar  to  the  absorption  of  benzald^ydepheDylmethylhydrazone 
(Fig.  7,  p.  992).  Wemuflt  concludei  therefore,  that  bensaldehydephenyl- 
hydrttzone  in  solution  does  not  assume  the  aso-configuration.  Now 
Ohattaway  states  that  pure  benzaldehydephenylhydrazooe,  which  has 
been  eonverted  into  the  red  variety  by  exposure  to  light,  becomes 

Fig.  6. 
Of  dilation  frequencies, 
2000  22   24   26   28  3000  82   84    36   38  4000  42   44 


25,000 


DiMylkeUmephenylhydraamu  in  cicetie  add  (fall  curve). 
ZHethylketonephenylmethylhydrazons  (dotted  ourve). 
JHethyUsetoMphenylhydraseoTte  after  eocpoaure  to  light  (dash  dot  and  curve). 


colourless  on  being  dissolved.  This  fact,  coupled  with  our  observation 
that  no  spectroscopic  change  takes  place  on  exposing  the  solution  to 
light  for  a  long  time,  leads  us  to  the  opinion  that  the  change  of  the 
solid  into  the  scarlet  modification  dealt  with  by  Ohattaway  is  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  a  change  into  the  azo-f orms.    Unfortunately,  we  are 
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tittable  to  prove  the  point  one  way  or  the  other,  becaQse  no  soliitioii  ef 
the  coloured  form  is  obtainable. 

On  Figs.  7,  9,  and  12  are  shown  the  absorptioh  enrves  of  ^henyt- 
hydrazine,  phenylmethylhydrazinoi   and  j^-bromophenylhydrasine  iti 

Fio.  7. 
Oseillation  frequencies. 
2000  22   24    26   28  8000  82    U   36   88  4000  42   44 
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Serimldehydephenylhydraeone  (fhll  cnrve). 
BmiMddehydqphenylmethylhtf(knzone  (dotted  onnre). 
PJienylhydrazitu  in  neutral  solution  (dot  and  daah  ourTe). 
Phenylhydrcusine  with  5  eq»  HCl  (dash  and  two  dots  curve). 


neutral  and  in  acid  solution.  These  curves  show  absotptton  bands 
which  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  bands  of  the  hydraoones,  so  tiiat 
we  may  attribute  the  latter  to  the  phenylhydrazine  residue  in  each 
case. 

We  have  tAao  examined  [the  phenylhydrazones  and  the  {dienyi- 
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mothjlhydmaones  of  the  three  isonerio  nitrobeneaidehydeB.  These 
compounds,  which  are  magnifioeiitly  coloured^  show  absOTption  Bpectoa 
which  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the.hydrazones  of  the  fatty 
aldehydes  and  ketones.  The  curves  are  shown  in  Figs.  9,  10,  and  ll, 
and,  it  will  be  seen,  show  large  absorption  bands  at  thousandth-normal 

Fio.  8. 
OmtlaHoH  frequencies. 
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jicetophenonephenplhydrazoTU  (full  cnrve). 

AeetophenoTiephenylhydraztme  qfUr  exposure  to  lighi  (dot  and  daah  cnrre). 


concentrations.  This  fact  alone  establishes  a  radical  difference  between 
these  bodies  and  the  azo-form  of  the  fatty  hydxasBones,  for  the  bands 
of  the  latter  and  of  azobenzene  always  appear  with  tenth-ncMrmal 
solutions.  This  shows  that  the  colour  is  not  due  to  an  azo-configura- 
tion,  a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  phenylhydr- 
azoafi0  and  the  pfaenylmathylhydrazaiies  show  the  same  absorption 
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band.     It  is  dearly  impossible  that  the  phenylmethylhydiazone  of 
nitrobenzaldehyde  can  exist  in  the  azo-form,  thus  : 

N03-CeH,-CH:N-N(OHj-CeH5. 

The  explanation  of  the  colour  must  be  sought  elsewhere.    A  possible 


Fxo.  9. 
OseilUUum  frtqy/wdM* 
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o-JVt^fo(«nnUi«AycZ<p^^y2Ay<2nu^  (fiill  carve). 
o-JVt<r(>6«n«a{02«^y<iepAeiiyZme^y2Ay(ira0one  (dotted  cnrye). 
PhenylfMthylhydraenne  neutral  solution  (dot  and  dash  curve). 
PhmyltMihylhydratine  vriih  2  «g.  HCl  (dash  and  two  dots  curve). 

explanation  is  that  these  compounds  exist  in  the  quinonoid  form  and 
that  they  are  analogous  to  the  nitrophenols,  that  is,  that  the  formula 

may  be  written  ^^NIO^H^IOrN-NHOflHg.      In  order  to  test  this, 
we  have  examined  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  phenylmethylhydrrr 
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asone  s>t  m-nitroacetophenona  This  subsiance  no  doubt  has  the 
formula  N0,'0^H^*0(0Hj):N-N(CHg)C^H5.  It  is  snow-white,  and 
exhibits  an  absorption  spectrum  shown  bj  the  dot  and  dash  curve 
in  Fig.  10.  The  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  atom  of  the  benz- 
aldehyde  carbon  atom  by  the  CH3  group  entirely  removes  the  colour, 

FiQ.  10. 
OseillcUum  freqiunetes, 
2000  22  24   26   28  3000  32   34   86  38  4000  42  44 
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i-Niirobenxaldehydephenylhydrazone  (fall  curve). 
i-imrobetttoldaiyd&jaienylmdhylhydraaone  (dotted  curve). 
i'NifyroaceUph4nonephetiylmethylhydrazone  (dot  and  dash  curve). 


so  that  the  colour  of  the  nitrobenzaldehydephenylhydrazone  depends 
on  this  hydrogen  atom.  This  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  quinonoid 
hypothesis  advanced  above. 

It  would  be   expected  if  the  phenylhydrazones  of  the  nitrobenz- 
aldehydes  possess  partly  or  entirely  the  quinonoid  structure  suggested 
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above  that  tirair  absorption  spectra  would  preeent  some  analogies 
to  those  of  the  nitrophenols  in  alkaline  solution,  since  there  ia  some 
considerable  resemblance  between  the  two  configurations  : 

H^N:<^^:c;N-NHCeH.  and  ho^N-<CZ^'^* 

A  comparison  between  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  phenylhydrazone 
of  jD-nitrobenzaldehyde  and  of  jo-nitrophenol  in  alkaline  solution 
shows  that  the  absorption  bands  are  almost  identical  in  position  and 
in  persistence.  This  affords  a  striking  support  of  the  quinonoid 
structure  of  the  former  substance.    There  is  some  difference  in  the 


Fig.  11. 
Oscillation  frequencies, 
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-p-NUrobenzaldehycUphenylhydrazone  (full  curve). 
^'Niirobenmldehydephenyhnethylhydrasitme  (dotted  csive). 

persistence  and  position  of  the  absorption  bands,  although  they  are 
very  similar  in  character  in  the  case  of  the  o-  and  m-nitrobenzaldehyde* 
phenylhydrazones  and  of  the  o-  and  m-nitrophenols  in  alkaline 
solution;  this  difference  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  neither 
of  the  former  substances  is  entirely  in  the  quinonoid  form.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  addition  of  sodium  ethoxide  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  o-nitrobenzaldehydephenylhydrazone  deepens  the  colour 
very  considerably.  The  evidence  is  therefore  distinctly  in  favour  of 
the  quinonoid  formula  already  suggested  for  the  phenylkydEaaones  of 
the  nitrobenzaldehydes,  namely. 


j^N:C^H^:C:N-NHCeHfi. 
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Finally,  we  faaye  examined  the  absorption  spectra  of  p-nitrophenjl- 
hydrazine  and  acetone^-nitrophenylhydrazone ;  the  curves  of  these 
two  compounds  are  shown  on  Fig.  13.  We  suggest  that  their  colour 
is  due  to  their  existence  in  the  quinonoid  form  : 

^^NICeH^IN-NH,  and   g^N:0eH4:N-N:C(Me),. 


Fig.  12. 
Oseillation  frequencies. 
2000  22  24  26  28  3000  32    34  36    38  4000  42  44 
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-p'NUrophenylhydrazine  (full  curve). 
Acetone  ^-nitrophenylhydrazone  (dotted  cnrro). 
'p-Bromophenylhydrazine  in  netUral  soltUion  (dot  and  dash  eonre). 
^'BromopJienylhydrazine  +  2  tq.  HCl  (dssh  and  two  dots  oiunre). 

The  absorption  spectrum  shows  an  absorption  band  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  persistence  and  in  exaoUy  ike  same  position  as  that 
of  p-nitroaniline ;  evidently,  therefore,  the  two  compounds  must  have 
an  analogous  configuration,  and  this  is  satisfied  hj  the  quinonoid 
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structure  given  above,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  p-nitro- 
aniline. 

Secondly,  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  acetone-p-nitrophenylhydr- 
azone  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  />-nitrophenylhydrazine,  so  that  no 
change  is  introduced  by  the  acetone  residue. 

Thirdly,  Hyde  (Ber.,  1889,  32,  1813)  has  found  that  the  jE>-nitio- 
phenylhydrazones  of  acetaldehyde,  benzaldehyde,  acetophenone,  and 
some  others  are  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  formation  of  the  sodium  salt.  We  have 
also  found  that  acetone*jE>-nitrophenylhydrazone  is  soluble  in  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  with  a  bright  red  colour. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  convinced  that  the  quinonoid  form  re- 
presents the  configuration  of  the  |>-nitrophenylhydrazine  and  its  acetone 
derivative. 

Conclttaioru. 

(1)  The  phenylhydrazones  of  acetaldehyde,  propylaldehyde,  acetone, 
diethylketone,  and  acetophenone  on  exposure  to  light  change  into  the 
azo-compounds,  thus : 

0«H5-NH-N:C(Me),  —>  CeH5-N:N-0H(Me)y 

(2)  This  change  is  retarded  by  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  and  by 
the  substitution  of  bromine  in  the  phenylhydrazine  nucleus. 

(3)  The  pheuylhydrazones  of  the  three  nitrobenzaldehydes  exist 
partly  or  entirely  in  the  quinonoid  form,  thus  : 

^2>N:OeH^:C:N-NHOeH5. 

(4)  Paranitrophenylhydrazine  and  its  acetone  derivative  exist  also 
in  the  quinonoid  form,  thus  : 

^^N:OeH^:N-NH,  and  ^2>N:OeH4:N-N:0(Me)^ 

We  wish  to  express  our  cordial  thanks  to  Professor  Collie  and  to 
Dr.  Smiles  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  these  experiments,  and 
express  our  indebtedness  to  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  in  aid 
of  the  work. 

SPBorrKosoopic  Labokatort, 

ITkivbesitt  Collbob,  Lokdon. 
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CIV, — A  New  Method  for  the  Measurement  of  Hydro- 
lysis in  Aqueous  Solution  based  on  a  Considera- 
tion of  the  Motion  of  Ions, 

By  RoBBBT  ^BscKBTT  Denison,  M.Sc.,   Ph.D.,  &nd  Bebtbak  Dillon 

Stejelb,  D.Sc. 

DuBiNG  the  development  of  a  more  accurate  method  (Denison  and 
Steele,  Phil.  Trans.,  1906,  205,  A,  449)  than  that  previoasly  adopted 
for  the  direct  measurement  of  ''  ionic  velocities,"  we  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  when  certain  salts  were  employed  as  indicators  there  was 
a  constant  retardation  of  the  margin  under  observation.  It  had 
been  previously  pointed  out  (Steele,  Phil.  Trans,,  1901,  198,  A,  105) 
that  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  constant  margin-velocity 
was  that  the  indicator  should  not  undergo  hydrolysis,  and  a 
number  of  cases  of  retardation  referred  to  above  have  been  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the*  indicators  in  question  were  somewhat  hydro- 
lysed.  It  occurred  to  us  that  the  retardation  might  be  capable 
of  quantitative  measurement,  and  might  serve  as  a  means  of 
determining,  at  least  approximately,  the  extent  of  hydrolysis  of  the 
indicator.  Our  anticipations  have  been  more  than  realised,  as  we 
have  found  the  above  principle  to  be  capable  of  development  to  an 
accurate  method  of  measuring  hydrolysis  which  can  be  carried  out 
with  considerable  rapidity  and  in  solutions  of  widely  varying  con- 
centration. 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  solutions  of  two  electrolytes,  KA  and 
KjA,  having  one  ion  in  common,  are  superposed,  and  an  electric 
current  is  passed  through  the  system,  a  stable  electrolytic  margin 
between  the  two  solutions  will  result.  This  margin  will  move  either 
with  or  against  the  current  with  a  definite  velocity  provided  that 
certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Of  these  conditions,  the  most  impor. 
tant  is  that  the  specific  velocity  of  the  hinder  ion  is  less  than  that  of 
the  ion  whicli  it  follows.  In  the  accompanying  figure  (1)>  if  the  current 
is  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  and  the  non-common  ions  are 
the  two  cations,  a  stable  electrolytic  margin  of  definite  velocity  will 
result  provided  that  K^'  is  specifically  slower  than  K'.  If  this  and 
other  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  velocity  of  the  margin  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  cation  K*  under  the  particular  potential  gradient 
within  the  solution  of  the  electrolyte  KA.* 

*  For  a  fall  discussion  of  the  oonditions  for  a  stable  margin  of  constant  velocity, 
see  Masson,  Phil,  Trans.,  1899,  192,  881  ;  Steele  loc.  cU.  ;  and  Denison  and  Steele, 
loc  eU, 
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When,  however,  the  slower  or  indicator  ion  is  the  cation  (or  anion) 
of  a  hydrolysed  salt,  the  case  is  not  quite  so  simple.  Then  there  exist 
behind  the  margin  not  only  K/  cations,  but  also  hydrogen  cations,  H', 
and  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is  such  that  the  ratio  of  the  oon- 
centrations  of  the  E^*  ions  to  that  of  the  H*  ions  is  constant  at  a 
given  concentration  and  temperature.  Whilst  the  specific  velocity  of 
the  Kj*  ions  is  less  than  that  of  the  K*  ions,  the  H'  ions  move  much 
faster  than  either,  and  by  virtue  of  their  greater  speed  they  cross  over 
the  boundary  between  K^*  and  K*.  As  a  result  of  this  overstepping, 
the  system  will  become  divided  into  three  sections,  each  separated  by 
an  ionic  margin  (Fig.  2). 

The  uppermost  section,  A^  consists  of  the  indicator  solution,  in  which 

the  concentration  of  the  H'  ions  is 
constant,  and  in  order  to  maintain 
it  constant  during  electrolysis,  we 
K^A  A  must  assume  that  this  section  is 
connected  with  a  large  reservoir  of 
more  concentrated  solution,  from 
which  the  H'  ions  can  be  replaced 
as  they  move  away  towards  the 
cathode.  This  section  is  separated 
from  the  next,  B^  by  the  electrolytic 
margin  (1),  which  is  formed  between 
the  ions  E^*  on  the  one  side  and 
K*  ions  on  the  other.  The  section 
B  actually  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
Ki^  0  KA  and  HA,  the  HA  having  been 
formed  by  the  intrusion  of  rapidly 
moving  H*  ions  from  A,  In  this 
F(Q.  X.  FiQ.  2.  section  also  the  H'  ions  must  have 

a  constant  concentration  which  will 
be  dependent  on  the  concentration  of  H*  ions  in  A,  The  section  B 
extends  as  far  as  the  foremost  H*  ions,  and  B  is  thus  separated  from 
(7  by  a  somewhat  ill-defined  margin  (2),  which  marks  the  position 
reached  by  the  front  H*  ions  as  they  travel  down  the  tube.  The 
section  C  contains  unchanged  KA. 

Now,  the  velocity  of  the  margin  in  Fig.  1  depends  upon  the  poten- 
tial gradient  in  the  KA  solution,  whereas  in  Fig.  2  it  depends  upon 
the  potential  gradient  in  the  mixed  solution  of  EA  and  HA.  But 
the  potential  fall  is  proportional  to  the  resistance,  which  must  be 
diminished  by  the  intrusion  of  rapidly  moving  H"  ions,  and  therefore 
the  velocity  of  the  margin  (1)  must  be  diminished  by  hydrolysis  in 
the  indicator.  Although  the  measurement  of  the  diminution  in  velocity 
of  the  margin  is  the  most  obvious  method  of  applying  the  foregoing 


KjA 

+ 

HA 
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relations  to  the  measurement  of  hydrolysis,  it  is  by  no  means  the  best 
OK  the  most  accurate  method  at  our  disposal.  It  has  been  found  that 
by  measuring  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  solution  in  different 
parts  of  the  system  we  have  an  accurate  and  simple  means  of  obtain- 
ing all  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  ionic  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ioDS  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  margin. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  the  measurement  of  the  conductivity  of 
the  solutions  during  electrolysis  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  3. 

Two  glass  tubes,  A  and  B,  about  2  cm.  in  diameter,  are  connected  by 
a  narrow  tube,  £,  which  has  a  diameter  of  about  0  6  cm.  Each  of  the 
tuVies  A  and  B  is  provided  with 
an  electrode  vessel,  C  and  D. 
The  tube  E  is  sealed  into  A  so  as 
to  form  a  shoulder  projecting*^  in- 
wards, and  two  small  platinum 
electrodes,  b  and  g^  are  sealed 
into  the  tube  about  6  mm.  apart, 
the  upper  electrode  being  some 
2  cm.  from  the  shoulder.  The 
capillary  tube  K  is  provided  with 
a  bell-shaped  enlargement,  across 
the  open  end  of  which  a  mem- 
brane of  parchment  paper  can 
be  stretched.  The  tube  K  slides 
not  too  loosely  in  the  rubber  cork 
with  which  the  tube  A  is  closed. 
The  tube  B  is  similarly  closed  by 
a  rubber  cork  carrying  the  capil- 
lary tube  e.  The  vessel  D  con- 
tains as  cathode  a  piece  of  lead 
wire  immersed  in  a  paste  of  lead 
peroxide  and  sodium  acetate  solu- 
tion. The  anode  in  C  consists 
of  cadmium  amalgam,  into  which  Fio.  3. 

dips  a  copper  wire.     In  order  to 

carry  out  an  experiment,  the  tubes  D  and  G  are  completely  filled,  the 
one  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  and  the  other  with  a  solution 
pf  the  salt  the  hydrolysis  of  which  is  to  be  measured.  The  apparatus  is 
then  placed  in  the  thermostat,  and  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  of 
known  strength  carefully  poured  in  through  B  until  it  reaches  the 
level  of  the  shoulder  in  A,  When  the  temperature  of  the  solution  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  bath,  the  conductivity  is  determined  by  placing 
the  wires  from  a  Wheatstone-Bridge  circuit  into  the  mercury  contained 
in  the  electrode  tubes  b  and  g.     The  membrane  is  then  brought  into 
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position  on  the  shoulder  of  A,  and  the  current  through  the  apparatus 
is  started  bj  pouring  into  JB  potassium  chloride  solution  and  into  A 
the  solution  to  be  measured.  As  a  rule,  a  boundary  soon  appears  in 
the  tube  Cf  and  the  membrane  can  then  be  removed,  as  its  object  ia 
simply  to  prevent  mixing  between  indicator  and  middle  solution  at  the 
beginning  of  an  experiment.  At  intervals  during  the  experiment, 
the  conductivity  of  the  solution  between  the  electrodes  b  and  ff  is 
measured.  In  order  to  prevent  electrolysis  taking  place  at  the  elec- 
trodes b  and  g,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circuit  through  the  Wheatstone 
Bridge  and  between  these  electrodes  should  never  be  closed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  main  circuit.  An  arrangement  of  mercury  cups  was 
therefore  devised  by  means  of  which  connection  when  made  in  one 
circuit  was  broken  in  the  other.  During  the  progress  of  an  experi- 
ment, a  visible  margin  appears  and  advances  steadily  down  the  tube 
E.  This  is  margin  1  (Fig.  2).  An  invisible  margin  (2),  hovrever, 
moves  simultaneously  and  rapidly  in  advance  of  the  visible  one^  and 
its  movement  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  the  conductivity  of  the 
solution  in  the  tube.  The  conductivity  therefore,  rises  steadily,  and 
reaches  a  maximum  when  the  invisible  margin  has  passed  the  second 
platinum  electrode.  From  now  onward  the  conductivity  remains 
constant  until  the  margin  (1)  reaches  the  first  platinum  electrode. 
This  maximum  conductivity  is  that  of  the  mixture  of  potassiiun  chlor- 
ide and  hydrochloric  acid  formed  by  the  penetration  of  the  visible 
electrolytic  margin  by  the  rapidly  moving  H'  ions,  and  from  the 
increase  in  conductivity  of  the  original  potassium  chloride  solution 
the  concentration  of  the  H'  ions  in  the  mixture  of  potassium  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  calculated.  From  the  moment  that  the 
visible  margin  has  passed  the  first  electrode,  the  conductivity  falls 
rapidly  until  the  margin  has  passed  the  second  platinum  point,  when 
it  again  becomes  constant.  This  constant  value  is  the  conductivity  of 
the  indicator  solution,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  furnishes  us  with  an 
easy  means  of  determining  the  actual  concentration  of  the  indicator 
behind  the  boundary.  This,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  the  concentration  of  the  indicator  solution  placed 
in  the  apparatus,  because  the  concentration  of  the  indicator  behind 
the  margin  adjusts  itself  automatically  to  a  value  dependent  on  the 
concentration  of  the  potassium  chloride  and  the  transport  numbers  of 
the  non-common  ions  in  the  potassium  chloride  and  the  indicator 
solution.  If,  however,  by  measurements  with  pure  substances  we 
determine  the  conductivity  of  solutions  of  the  indicator  salt  of  different 
concentrations  and  plot  the  concentration-conductivity  curve,  we  can 
read  off  directly  the  value  of  the  concentration  of  the  indicator  from 
the  last  reading  in  the  experiment. 
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Th4  Calculation  of  the  ConeentrcUion  qfiheH*  iom  in  the  SoliUian, 

It  has  been  shown  (Steele,  loe.  cii,)  that  if  there  is  no  hydrolysis  in 
the  indicator  the  conductivity  of  the  potassium  chloride  solution,  and 
hence  also  its  concentration,  remains  constant  right  up  to  the  margin. 
In  the  present  experiments  this  cannot  be  the  case,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  concentration  of  the  K'  ions  becomes  lees  and  that  of 
the  CI'  ions  greater  than  the  original  concentration.  This  follows  from 
the  necessity  for  equilibrium  between  the  positive  and  the  negative  ions 
present  in  the  system.  Every  H*  ion  which  crosses  the  margin  displaces 
a  K*  ion  and  partners  a  Cr  ion  which  was  previously  partnered  by  the 
displaced  K  ion. 

If  K  represents  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  original  potassium 
chloride  solution  and  k  that  of  the  same  solution  after  the  penetration 
of  the  H'  ions,  we  have : 

(1)  *c-[Z;i,  +  ZcJC, 

where  L^  and  L^  represent  the  *'  ionic  conductivities  "  of  the  K*  and 
cr  in  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  containing  C  mols.  per  litra 

If  a  represents  the  increase  in  concentration  of  the  CI'  ions  and  b 
the  diminution  in  concentration  of  the  K*  ions  consequent  on  the 
entrance  of  hydrogen  ions  into  the  potassium  chloride  solution,  then 
the  concentration  of  these  H*  ions  must  be  (a  +  h),  since  the  solution 
must  remain  electrically  neutral.  If  Xh  denotes  the  ionic  conductivity 
of  the  hydrogen  ions  at  the  concentration  (a  +  b)  we  have  : 

(2)  K  =  Zk(c  -  6)  +  Lci{e  +  a)  +  Zg(a  +  b) 
or  (2a)  K  «  [Xk  +  Lci]o '+  L^J^a  +  6]  +  aL^  -  bLj^. 

Subtracting  (1)  from  (2a)  we  obtain 

K  - K«(a  +  6)XH  +  a^ci - ^^K 

fC   — K 

or  (a  +  6)  =  C7h.  =  "  ~     (T'  FT" 

a  +  6         a  +  6 

In  order  to  calculate  the  value  of  a  and  b  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
'  the  distribution  of  potential  in  the  portions  B  and  C  of  the  circuit 
(Kg.  2). 

Since  the  potential  gradient  in  any  part  of  the  circuit  is  proportional 
to  the  specific  resistance  of  that  part,  it  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  specific  conductivity.  This  we  have  seen  to  be  k  for  the  section  G 
and  K  for  the  section  B,  If  p  and  p'  are  the  corresponding  potential 
gradients,  then 

—  —  ^,  »4>  say  where  d><l, 
p       K  '' 
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Let  the  velocity  of  the  margin  (2),  that  is,  of  the  H'  ions  under  the 
potential  gradient  p  in  B  be  F,  and  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  K'  ions 
in  C  is  Uf  and  consequently  in  B  <j>u.  Similarly  we  will  assume 
that  the  velocities  of  the  CI'  ioDS  in  C  and  B  are  respectively  v  and  ^v. 
Then  the  H'  ions,  of  which  the  foremost  rank  form  the  boundary  (2), 
overtake  and  pass  the  K*  ions  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
velocity  with  which  the  K'  ions  are  overtaken  is  given  by  (F— w). 
However,  as  soon  as  the  margin  (2)  overtakes  a  K'  ion,  the  latter  is 
immediately  compelled  to  reduce  its  velocity  from  u  to  <^u,  since  behind 
the  margin  the  potential  gradient  is  only  <^  times  that  in  front  of  the 
boundary.  Hence  the  margin  (2)  as  it  progresses  towards  the 
cathode  leaves  behind  the  K*  ions  in  J9  at  a  rate  ( F  -  ^u),  whereas  it 
overtakes  those  in  C  with  a  velocity  {V-u).  As  <^  is  less  than  1,  the 
result  is  that  those  K*  ions  behind  the  margin  spread  themselves  over 
a  longer  length  of  tube,  that  is,  their  concentration  becomes  diminished. 
Denoting  distances  along  the  tube  by  x,  we  may  write 

dx   _  velocity  with  which  the  margin  _  /ir_    v 
dt  overtakes  the  K'  ions  in  C 

dx    _  velocity  with  which  the  margin  __  /y^.    \ 
dt        leaves  behind  the  K'  ions  in  B       ^ 

.    dx  _  F-w 
dx      V-  <^* 

But  the  volumes  occupied  by  the  ions  which  have  moved  the  distances 
dx  and  dx'  are  respectively  sdx  and  sdv',  where  s  represents  the  area  of 
cross  section  of  the  measuring  tube.  Moreover,  the  concentrations  of 
the  K'  ions  on  either  side  of  the  margin  are  proportional  to  the 
reciprocals  of  sdx  and  sdx, 

,    Concentration  of  K'  ions  in  B     sdx       V—u 
Concentration  of  K'  ions  in  C^ adx^  F-  xfiU 
Hence 

Concentration  of  K*  ions  in  B^C^^c{—^^—\» 

If  we  denote  by  N  the  ratio  of  the  mobilities  of  H'  and  K*,  then 
L^.iyr.   and  C3  =  c(^). 

Therefore  the  loss  of  concentration  of  K'  ions  in  B  =  c  —  ci    ~    \ 

Similarly,  by  considering  the  motion  of  the  Cr  ions  on  either  side  of 
the  margin  (2),  we  have  : 
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Velocity  with  which  the  01'  ions  in  C  approach  the  margin  (2)  «  F+  v. 
Velocity  with  which  the  CI'  ions  in  B  recede  from  the  margin  —  r+  ^. 

Thus  the  CI'  ions  in  B  cannot  move  away  from  the  margin  as  quickly 
as  those  in  C  approach  it,  and  the  result  is  an  increase  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  Cr  ions  in  B, 
As  before  : 

Concentration  of  CI'  ions  in  ^   _     F+ 1? 
Concentration  of  CI'  ions  in  C         r+  t^v' 

:,   Concentration  of  CI'  ions  in  ^  =  C'b  =  c  (  .^  ^^  \ 
If  the  ratio    ^   -.V'  then  6"-  =  c  i^-^\ 
/.    Increase  of  CY  iona  in  B  =  {C\ -- C)  =^  C ((^-'^^^^ 

Hence  («  +  6)  =  C„  =  c(J-^  +^^\  ^£(LlMl±£). 

a  +  b         .V+A"  a-^-b         A'  +  iV 

We  are  now  able  to  express  the  concentration  of  the  H'  ions  in  the 
portion  B  of  the  tube,  and  it  only  remains  to  calculate  from  this  the 
concentration  of  the  H'  ions  in  the  indicator  solution.  This  can  be 
done  by  a  similar  calculation  to  the  above,  whereby  the  visible  boundary 
(1)  is  considered.  If  k"  and  p"  represent  the  specific  conductivity  and 
potential  gradient  respectively  in  A,  then  we  have  the  relation  : 

;/'  in  A    _    k    in  B    _ 
//  in  B  k"  in  A 

The.  velocity  of  the  margin  (1)  is  that  of  the  K'  ion  under  the 
potential  gradient  //.  Let  this  velocity  be  u  and  the  velocity  of  the 
H'  ions  in  A  be  T',  the  H'  ions  in  B  having  of  course  a  velocity  V  as 

Y 
previously  stated.     Then  F  =  7rr,   or  if  —  =^X,  F=  iriVu. 

u 

In  exactly  the  same  way  as  before  we  obtain  the  relation  : 

Velocity  with  which  the  H'  ions  in  A  approach  margin  (1) 
Velocity  with  which  the  H'  ions  in  B  leave  margin  behind 


Ylz^   ^    AVj-1 
V  -u  A'-r 


3  u  2 
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Hence 

Goncentraticm  of  H*  ions  in  B        ^Vir-  1 
Concentration  of  H'  ions  in  ii  S  -l 

.*.   Concentration  of  H*  ions  in  A  '^    v""?  n*  "*■  ^  I- 

Combining  this  result  with  that  previously  obtained  for  (a  +  h)  we 
have: 

Col  cent  rati<Mi  of  H'  in  indicator  = 

From  the  measurement  of  the  conductivity  of  the  three  portions, 
C,  By  and  Ay  as  they  successively  come  between  the  electrodes  during 
the  course  of  an  experiment,  we  obtain  ic,  k',  and  k. 

Then  ~   =  x.      ^  =  *. 

N  and  N*  are  obtained  from  conductivity  measurements  or  by  direct 
measurement  (see  Denison  and  Steele,  loc,  etf.).  The  values  taken  here 
were  those  found  by  Denison  and  Steele,  and  are  given  below : 

At  18^  At  25^ 

, » ,      , * ^ 

Dilution.  10.  50.  100.  10.  50.  100. 

Zct  56-7  60-8  62-0  651  69-8  71-5 

Lk     55-2  59-2  60*3  63-2  67*9  696 

N 5-68  6-3  5-2  5*19  4-88  472 

N'    6-62  5-14  5-05  5-04  470  4  59 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  mobility  of  the  H*  remained  the 
same  in  the  different  experiments  at  the  same  temperature.  This 
must  be  very  nearly  so  since  the  solutions  of  potassium  chloride  are 
dilute,  and  the  concentration  of  the  H*  ions  in  the  various  experi- 
ments was  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  (approximately  0*001 
normal).  The  values  assumed^for  L^.  were,  at  18^,  313,  and  at  25^,  328. 
Should  these  values  prove  later  to  be  not  quite  correct,  the  method 
would  not  thereby  lose  in  value,  and  the  actual  figures  now  obtained 
would  only  be  slightly  in  error. 

As  the  object  of  the  present  research  was  to  test  thoroughly  the 
method,  three  salts  only  have  been  submitted  to  measurement,  namely, 
the  hydrochlorides  of  aniline,  and  of  ortho-  and  />ara- toluidine.  The 
measurements  were  carried  out  at  temperatures  of  18^  and  25^  and  at 
ooncentrations  of  O'l,  0*02,  and  0*01  normal. 
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A  few  of  the  eartier  measorements  were  made  with  salts  which  had 
been  prepared  from  an  ordinarj  sam[^  of  the  oc^ganie  base.  The 
method  proved  iteeif,  however,  sufficiently  sensitiTe  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  impuritiee  in  these  salts,  and  this  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  direct  experiment.  The  salts  were  therefore  prepared  by  dissolving 
a  quantity  of  the  carnally  fractionated  free  bsse  in  ether,  and 
(massing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  solution.  The  precipitated 
hydrochloride  was  washed  with  ether  and  then  crystaUised  from  three 
to  seven  times  from  alcohol  until  the  aqueous  sc^ution  had  attained  a 
constant  conductivity. 

The  conductivity  of  the  salt  was  then  measured  at  dilutions  varying 
from  v«8  to  v^200f  and  the  results  were  plotted  on  a  specific  con- 
ductivity— dilution  curve.  These  curves  were  afterwards  used  for 
the  determination  of  the  concentration  of  the  indicator  solution  of 
which  the  hydrolysis  was  measured.  The  following  are  the  values 
obtained  for  the  conductivities  of  the  pure  salts. 


AnUine  Hydrochloride, 

At  18°. 


At  25^ 


Dilution  F, 

s 

Dilution  V, 

that  is, 

Specific 

MolecoUr 

that  is, 

Specific 

Molecular 

no.  of  litres 

con- 

con- 

DO.  of  litres 

con- 

con- 

Salt.     1  gram-moi. 

dnctirity. 

dnctirity. 

containing  dactivity. 

ductivity. 

«.         M=«^xl0». 

1  gram-mol. 

ic.      /*= 

=  icrxlO». 

Aniline                   8 

0-00976 

78-1 

8 

0-01127 

9016 

hydrochloride  16 

000629 

84-7 

16 

0-00621 

99-4 

32 

000284 

90-9 

32 

0003318 

106-2 

40 

0002296 

91-9 

40 

0002696 

107-8 

64 

0  001605 

96-3 

64 

0001792 

114-6 

80 

0-001231 

98-5 

80 

0  001451 

116-0 

128 

0-0008075 

103-2 

128 

0-000952 

121-7 

160 

00006615 

104-2 

160 

0-000766 

122-3 

200 

0-0005296 

105  0 

200 

0000633 

126-6 

o-Tolnidine            8 

0-00946 

75-6 

8 

0-01103 

88-24 

hydrochloride  16 

000616 

82-6 

16 

0-00609 

97-5 

32 

0-00279 

89-4 

32 

0  00330 

105-6 

64 

0001497 

96-9 

64 

0-001770 

113-2 

80 

0-001234 

98-8 

80 

0-001475 

1180 

128 

0-000800 

102-4 

128 

0-000945 

120-9 

160 

0-000668 

105-2 

160 

0-000781 

1-24-8 

200 

0-000532 

106-4 

200 

0-000655 

1310 

0-00493 

78-9 

At  24-8'. 

p-Toluidine           16 

16 

0-00584 

93-5 

hydrochloride  32 

0-00266 

86-2 

32 

0-00311 

90-6 

64 

0001405 

90-0 

64 

0-001648 

106-3 

80 

0-001137 

91-0 

80 

0-001326 

106  0 

128 

0-000745 

95-4 

128 

0-000859 

110-0 

160 

0 '000698 

96-9 

160 

0-000705 

112-7 

200 

0-000485 

97-0 

200 

0-000575 

116-0 
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Results  of  Hydrolysis  Measursments, 
At  18°.  At  25'. 


vT' 

jr  per  cent. 

KIW. 

K 

ar  per  cent  KjKfl, 

o-Toluidinc            19-1 

1-97 

47-5 

18-3 

2-49 

28-8 

hydrochloride    92 

4-53 

43-3 

91 

6-40 

29-5 

88 

4-40 

43-3 

155 

7-15 

28-2 

176 

5-75 

49-9 

172 

7-10 

31-0 

Mean  JP/10»  at  18" 

=  46-0 

Mean  KjW  at  25" 

=  29-6 

l?-Toluidine            17*6 

0-85 

242 

17-4 

0-94 

195 

hydrochloride    18 

0-84 

253 

88 

2-12 

191 

82 

1-82 

243 

90 

2-17 

187 

89 

1-82 

263 

165 

8-02 

176 

161 

2-39 

276 

166 

2-97 

188 

Mean  A:/108  at  18^ 

=  256 

Mean  JT/IO*  at  25" 

=  186 

Aniline                  17*6 

1-64 

64-6 

17-9 

1-98 

44-3 

hydrochloride    82 

3-63 

60-0 

18-2 

1-99 

44*8 

167 

6-16 

69-6 

79 

4  12 

44-5 

175 

513 

63-3 

81 

4-87 

40-6 

84 

4-39 

41-8 

Mean  ^/lO' at  18" 

=  61-9 

157 

5-60 

46*6 

167 

6-08 

42-6 

11,000  caJs. 


7900  cals. 


8700  cak 


Meanir/10»at26"=43-6 

In  the  above  table,  the  results  of  the  experiments  at  18^  and  25°  are 
placed  side  by  side.  In  column  I  are  the  dilutions  of  the  solutions  of 
the  indicators  in  litres,  the  numbers  under  V  represent  the  number  of 
litres  of  the  indicator  solution  containing  one  gram-molecule  of  the 
hydrochloride.  These  solutions  are  hydrolysed  or  split  up  by  the  water 
into  acid  and  base  to  a  degree  of  x  per  cent.  The  values  of  x  are 
given  in  the  second  column.     In  the  third  column  are  placed  tLe 

values   of 


•     --,  K  being   the    hydrolysis  constant  which  is  given 


by  the  ratio 


per  cent,  unhydrolysed  salt  x  dilution  ( F) 


per  cent,  free  acid  x  per  cent,  free  base 
The  concentrations  of  free  acid  and  free  base  formed  by  hydrolysis 
are  of  course  identical. 

In  order  to  render  more  evident  the  method  of  arriving  at  the 
above  figures,  it  will  be  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  work  out 
completely  one  set  of  experimental  figures.  As  an  example  ve 
take  an  experiment  with  aniline  hydrochloride  acting  as  indicator 
to  an  approximately  0*02  normal  solution  of  potassium  chloride  at 
25^.     The  following  figures  were  obtained : 

Specific  conductivity  of  potassium  chloride  alone:  k~ 0*002560 
ohm~\ 
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Maximum    specific    conductivity     of     potassium      chloride     after 
penetration  of  H*  ions :   k  =  0*002960  ohm"^ 

.  • .  *c'  -  K  -  0-000400  ohm-i. 

Specific   conductiyitj   6f   indicator    solution    behind    the    margin 
s  0*001385   ohm"^,   which   corresponds  on  the    concentration — con- 
ductivity  curve    to  a   concentration  of- — ■    ^^°!''°^---'-,  that  is,  to 
^  84-4  litre       '  ' 

a  dilution  of  84*4. 

^-  *   -  V   =   '-'''         '  -    if  •?  -  ^•^^• 

...  ^y_lJL  «   2-43. 
-y-1 

Hence,  from  the  formula  previously  deduced,  the  concentration  of 
the  H'  ions  in  the  potassium  chloride  solution  is 

0-000400 

328        (^•83-0-86)69-8    _^    (4'70-f  0'86)67-9 
"*"  9-63      "  9-53 

0-000400 
316     ' 

therefore  the  concentration  of  H'  ions  in  indicator  solution  of  dilution 

0-000400 


84-4 


316x2-43' 


Whence  hydrolysis  x  =    - ^'"  ""   ^^^ 

Concentration    salt  m   gram-mols.   per  c.c. 

400  X  10-»  X  84-4  X   10*  x   100         .  ^^ 
[ 316  X  2-43 "   ^'^^  ^'  ^^°*- 

Therefore  hydrolysis  constant  if  =  ^^  r  .39^^^   ^   ^^'^  "L^^l' 

This  hydrolysis  constant  K  gives  us  the  number  of  times  that  the 

free  base  (in  this  case  aniline)  is  ^'stronger''  than   water,  that   is, 

JTb 
K  *^    -=r  J  where  Kb  and   Kw  represent   the   affinity  constants   of 
Kw 

the  base  and  of  water  respectively.     Accepting  the  value  1-2  x  10~^^ 

for  Kw  we  have  for  the  affinity  constant  of 

Aniline 1-2  x  lO'i*  x     436  x  10^  =  5-2  x  lO'io^ 


para-Toluidine...     12  x  lO"!*  x   186     x  10»  -  2-2  x   lO'^ 


at  25^ 


or^Ao-Toluidine..     1-2  x   lO'i*  x     29-6  x  10«  =  35   x   lO-^^ 
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The  corresponding  values  for  18^  are  : 

AnUine 7-4  x  10-^^ 

/wra-Toluidine 3-1   )j  lO**  I 

ortAo-Toluidine    6-6  x  10"^ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  order  of  "  strength  "  of  these  bases  is  para- 
toluidinoy  aniline,  ortAo-toluidine.  This  oorresponds,  of  course,  to  the 
degree  of  hydrolysis  being  greatest  in  ortAo-toluidine  and  least  in 
/Mira-toluidine. 

A  glance  at  the  previous  table  shows  that  the  values  obtained  for 
the  hydrolysis  constant  K  are  fairly  concordant.  Absolute  constancy 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  number 
of  different  quantities  which  have  to  be  determined  before  the  degree 
of  hydrolysis  x  can  be  calculated,  and  that  in  the  calculation  of  K 
there  occurs  the  term  o^.  Hence,  any  accumulated  error  in  the 
determination  of  x  becomes  multiplied  in  JT,  and  it  therefore  says 
much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  method  and  for  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  that  a  '*  constant  **  for  E  has  been  obtained  at  alL  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  present  method  with  others  which  have 
been  employed  for  the  measurement  of  hydrolysis.  It  need  scarcely 
be  noted  that  the  whole  difficulty  about  such  measurements  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  determinations  of  concentrations  must  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  state  of  equilibrium  between  the 
different  component  parts  of  the  system  is  not  altered.  In  such 
cases  as  we  have  considered,  the  problem  becomes  that  of  the 
measurement  of  the  free  acid  produced  by  the  hydrolysLs.  The 
concentration  of  this  acid  is  so  small  that  it  must  be  practicaUy  all 
dissociated,  and  hence  any  method  of  measuring  the  concentration  of 
the  H'  ions  will  serve  our  purpose.  Methods  depending  upon  catalysis, 
such  as  the  '*  inversion  "  of  cane  sugar  or  the  catalysis  of  methyl  acetate, 
are  somewhat  unsuitable  for  the  determination  of  the  concentration 
of  H*  ions  in  systems  which  contain  a  complicated  equilibrium, 
because  we  know  that  these  methods  are  much  affected  by  the  preeence 
of  even  simple  neutral  salts.  Moreover,  the  velocity  of  catalysis  is 
small,  and  so  measurements  of  small  degrees  of  hydrolysis  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  take  an  inordinate  time.*  Yet  it  is  just  the 
hydrolysis  data  for  the  ordinary  temperature  which  give  us  so  much 
useful  information.  The  best  method  for  the  measurement  of  acid 
hydrolysis,  as  regards  both  ease  of  manipulation  and  acouncy  of 
results  obtained,  is  that  suggested  by  Walker  and  Bredig.  This 
method  consists  in  the  measurement  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of, 

*  The  same  objections  cannot  be  raised  against  the  method  of  Shields,  which, 
however,  refers  to  (OH)  ions. 
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firstly,  the  hydrolysed  salt  solution,  and,  secondly,  of  the  same  solution 
with  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  base  contained  in  the  salt.  This 
addition  almost  completely  inhibits  the  hydrolysis,  so  that  the  second 
reading  gives  the  true  electrical  conductivity  of  the  salt  in  qupstioti 
plus  a  negligible  amount  due  to  the  conductivity  of  the  weak  base ;  the 
latter  being  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  its  ionised  salt,  and  therofore 
practically  undissociated.  Thus,  if  i/«  is  the  actually  observe<l  mole- 
cular conductivity  of  a  solution  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  Afp  is  made 
up  of  the  conductivity  of  (1  -  x)  mols.  of  aniline  bydroobloriile  and 
X  mols.  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  If  /li«  represents  the  true  nioleoular 
conductivity  of  aniline  hydrochloride  at  a  dilution  v  determined  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  aniline,  then  ifp »  (I  -  x)fji^  +  <v/i|foi  or 

Mhci  represents  the  molecular  conductivity  of  hydrochloric  aolil  at  a 
dilution  which  is  practically  infinite  for  small  degrcifS  of  hyiho\yn\n.  Vnv 
the  value  of  fiacn  Bredig  took  383  at  2&^,  probably  in  Hlfumin  uuUm, 
which  means  0*406  in  ohm~^.  Taking  the  transport  nufiibnr  of  i>lilo)  itm 
in  hydrochloric  acid  as  0*17,  then  /u'^OO  x  OH.')- «i37  and  /,,,«« 
406x0'17«69.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  iht*mi  nutnbitrN  ntn 
rather  high  for  the  actual  ionic  conductivities  in  the  immmwn  of 
a  large  excess  of  aniline  hydrochloride.  This  is  prAOticiilly  thn  only 
uncertainty  of  the  method,  and  even  then  it  amoufits  to  piiihapN  not 
more  than  a  few  units  or  a  percentage  error  in  l^,  of  1  2  psr  mint. 
By  this  method,  Bredig's  determinations  of  hydrolysis  *<cofiMtiintM  " 
were  the  best  which  had  been  obtained  for  acid  hydroiysiN ;  in  fact, 
many  of  the  investigations  by  the  catalysis  methods  failed  to  give  any 
hydrolysis  "  constant "  at  all,  especially  where  the  degree  of  hydrolysis 
was  small. 

Bredig's  method  has,  however,  limitations :  the  amount  of  the  free 
base  added  must  be  sufficient  to  inhibit  the  hydrolysis  sufficiently 
without  its  own  conductivity  becoming  appreciable.  This  is  not  always 
possible,  because  the  base  may  not  be  sufficiently  soluble  or  its 
conductivity  may  be  too  great  to  be  neglected.  The  present  method 
will  no  doubt  prove  useful  in  cases  where  the  older  one  fails.  The 
principle  of  the  method  is  really  a  device  for  separating  the  H*  ions 
and  measuring  their  concentration  by  noting  the  increase  of  conduct- 
ivity caused  by  them.  Bredig's  method  consists  in  destroying  these 
same  K*  ions  and  measuring  their  concentration  by  the  consequent 
loss  in  conductivity.  Hence  the  two  methods,  although  starting  from 
quite  different  standpoints,  are  really  very  similar  in  the  end,  and 
both  require  for  the  calculation  the  value  of  the  ionic  conductivity  of 
the  H'  ions  at  their  concentration  in  the  experiment.     Seeing  that  the 

VOJ4.  LXXXIX.  ^  X       i"^*^ 
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degrees  of  hydrolysis  of  those  salts  measured  by  us  did  not  differ  very 
much,  it  was  assumed  that  the  concentrations  of  the  H*  ions  in  the 
different  experiments  were  sufficiently  nearly  equal  to  warrant  the 
assumption  of  a  constant  ionic  conductivity  for  the  H*  ion  throughout ; 
that  is,  of  course,  at  the  same  temperature.  The  values  taken  were 
313  at  18^  and  328  at  25''. 

The  constants  of  hydrolysis  K  for  the  hydrochlorides  of  aniline,  and 
o-  and  p-toluidine  were  found  by  Bredig  to  have  the  values  at  25^  as 
follows : 

/>-Toluidine irxl0«=132 

Aniline    iTxlO^^   41 

o-Toluidine iTxlO*-   29 

which  accord  very  well  with  the  values  found  by  us.  In  the  case  of 
aniline  and  o-toluidine,  the  values  of  K  found  by  the  two  methods  are 
so  near  that  the  apparent  difference  vanishes  when  one  works  out 
from  the  "  constant ''  the  actual  degrees  of  hydrolysis  correspondiDg 
to  any  given  concentration.  As  regards  />-toluidine,  there  is,  it  is  true, 
a  somewhat  greater  difference  in  the  value  of  iT  as  determined  by  the 
two  methods.  Bredig  gives  132  x  10*,  whereas  we  find  186  x  10*. 
Still  one  obtains  almost  the  same  percentage  hydrolysis  in  a  given  case 
whichever  ''constant"  be  taken.  For  instance,  for  \jZ2N  {para- 
toluidine  hydrochloride),  Bredig's  constant  gives  for  the  degree  of 
hydrolysis  1  '55  per  cent.,  whereas  ours  yields  1  '33  per  cent.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  measurements  of  such  small  amounts  of 
hydrolysis  involves  a  considerable  percentage  experimental  error,  and, 
as  previously  explained,  these  errors  are  largely  magnified  in  K, 

As  a  check  on  our  work,  we  have  applied  van't  Hoff's  formula 

--log -5'=-?^  to  our  values  for  K  at  the  two  temperatures.  As- 
suming that  9,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  ''neutralisation"  of  a  gram- 
mol.  of  base  with  hydrochloric  acid,  remains  constant,  we  have,  on 
integration  : 

For  our  temperatures  18^  and  25^,  this  becomes  : 

2-301og^    =   ±(—  -  — \ 

whence  q  is  evaluated. 

Owing  to  a  somewhat  large  percentage  error  in  K  being  easily 
possible,  one  cannot  expect  too  good  an  agreement  of  the  value  of  q 
obtained  in  this  way  with  the  value  obtained  calorimetrically.  How- 
ever, as  is  seen  from  Table  II,  the  agreement  in  the  case  of  aniline 
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and  />-tolaidine  is  sufficiently  close,  which  proves  that  although  the 
absolute  values  of  the  hydrolysis  constants  at  the  two  temperatures 
may  be  slightly  inaccurate,  yet  their  ratio  must  have  very  nearly  the 
true  value. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  Faid  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  the 
present  method  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  convenient  means 
of  determining  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  of  salts.  The  method  can, 
moreover,  be  extended  to  determine  the  concentration  of  given  ions  in 
complex  mixtures,  provided  that  these  ions  fulfil  the  conditions  on 
which  the  method  depends.  These  experiments  are  being  extended, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  measure  the  hydrolysis  of  many  salts  both  organic 
and  inorganic. 

Heriot-Watt  Oolleoe, 
Edinburgh. 


GV. — The  Solubility  of  Triphenylmethane  in   Organic 
Liquids  unth  which  it  forms  Crystalline  Compounds. 

By  Harold   Hartley,   M.A.,   Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and 
Noel  Garbod  Thomas,  Brakenbury  Scholar,  Balliol  College. 

Kkkul^  and  Franchimont  (J5«r.,  1872,  6,  967),  when  they  first 
prepared  triphenylmethane,  noticed  that  it  crystallised  from  benzene 
with  one  molecule  of  benzene  of  crystallisation,  and  Anschiitz 
(Annalen,  1886,  235,  208)  found  that  the  compound  lost  2422  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  when  heated  to  100°,  the  theoreticfid  loss  for  a 
substance  of  formula  CH(Ph)g'CgHj  being  25 '36  per  cent. 

Liebermann  {£er,,  1893,  26,  853)  crystallised  triphenylmethane 
from  thiophen  and  obtained  crystals  with  thiophen  of  crystallisation, 
which  was  rapidly  lost  on  standing.  The  crystals  lost  2454  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  when  heated  to  100°,  the  theoretical  loss  for 
CH(Ph)8-C4H4S  being  25  61  per  cent. 

Lehmann  {Zeit,  Kryat,  Min,,  1881, 5,  472),  who  studied  the  crystallis- 
ation of  triphenylmethane  from  aniline  microscopically,  stated  that  it 
crystallised  in  two  forms  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral  and  mono- 
clinic  systems,  which  difFer  in  the  amount  of  aniline  of  crystallisation, 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  estimate  this  amount  in  either  case. 
Hintze  {Zeit.  Kryat.  Min.,  1884,  9,  545)  made  some  measurements  on 
**  weathered  "  crystals  from  benzene  solution  and  pointed  out  that  if 
the  crystals  containing  aniline  resembled  those  containing  benzene, 
liehmann's  two  forms  were  probably  identical,   their  difEerence  in 
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appearance  under  the  microscope  being  due  to  a  different  development 
of  the  basal  plane. 

Linebarger  {Amer.  Chem,  «/.,  1893,  16,  45)  was  the  first  to  study 
the  solubility  of  triphenjlmethane  in  benzene,  his  determinations 
being  made  by  the  ordinary  method.  As,  however,  he  heated  the 
triphenylmethane  to  200^  to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  benzene,  and 
at  this  temperature  the  substance  itself  is  appreciably  volatile,  his 
results  were  necessarily  inaccurate  ;  they  differ  from  the  later  deter- 
minations of  Kuriloff  (Zeit,  phyMcU.  Chem.y  1897,  23,  547),  which 
agree  closely  with  those  found  by  the  authors,  using  a  slightly  modified 
form  of  his  method. 

The  first  object  of  the  present  work  was  to  determine  if  there  were 
any  other  solvents  which  form  crystalline  compounds  with  triphenyl- 
methane ;  only  pyrrole  was  found  to  do  so.  Solutions  in  mesitylene, 
0-,  m-,  and  jt>-zylene,  toluene,  pyridine,  piperidine,  nitrobenzene, 
chlorotoluene,  benzyl  alcohol,  quinoline,  bromobenzene,  chlorobenzene, 
methylbenzoate,  phenyl  acetate,  propyl  alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform, 
ethylene  dibromide,  alcohol,  and  ether  all  gave  orthorhombic  crystals 
of  pure  triphenylmethane. 

A  microscopic  study  has  been  made  of  the  crystals  containing 
benzene,  tbiophen,  pyrrole,  and  aniline  of  crystallisation,  all  of  which 
decompose  rapidly  on  being  removed  from  the  solution  in  which  they 
have  grown,  the  faces  becoming  dull  and  giving  very  poor  reflections 
on  the  goniometer.  We  hope  soon  to  measure  them  while  growing  in 
a  solution  by  means  of  Prof.  Miers'  inverted  goniometer. 

The  solubility  of  triphenylmethane  in  the  four  liquids  above  men- 
tioned has  been  determined,  and,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  a 
case  in  which  no  compound  with  the  solvent  existed,  a  set  of  deter- 
minations was  also  made  in  pyridine. 

Besides  the  solubility  determinations,  a  series  of  observations  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Miers  to  see  at  what  degree  of  super- 
saturation  solutions  of  triphenylmethane  would  crystallise  spon- 
taneously, after  they  had  been  completely  freed  from  crystal  nuclei. 
This  was  done  by  heating  them  considerably  above  the  temperature  at 
which  all  the  solid  in  contact  with  the  solution  had  dissolved,  and  then 
cooling  until  the  crystallisation  occurred.  Spontaneous  crystallisation 
in  such  a  case  has  been  found  to  occur  at  a  definite  temperature,  thus 
fixing  the  limit  of  the  '*  metastable  state  "  in  which,  although  super- 
Batui*ated,  a  solution  cannot  crystallise  without  the  addition  of  a 
crystal  particle  (Ostwald,  Lehrbuch  dei'  Allgemeinen  Ckemie,  2,  773). 
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EZPEBIMKNTAL. 

Preparation  of  Materiala, 

The  triphenylme thane  used  was  prepared  by  the  ordinary  method 
from  Kahlbaum's  chloroform  and  benzene  with  freshly  made  aluminium 
chloride.  It  was  recrystallised  twice  from  benzene  and  at  least  twelve 
times  from  alcohol  until  it  gave  a  constant  m.  p.  of  93*2°  (corr.) ;  this 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  number  given  by  Kuriloff  (92°).  The 
solvents  used  were  all  obtained  from  Kahlbaum  or  Merck,  and  care- 
fully redistilled  just  before  use. 

Method  of  Determining  the  SolvbUity, 

The  ordinary  methods  for  determining  solubilities  being  difficult  to 
use  owing  (1)  to  the  volatility  of  benzene,  thiophen,  and  pyrrole ; 
(2)  to  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  relative  amounts  of  aniline  and 
triphenylmethane  in  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  (3)  to  the  small 
amounts  of  substance  available,  we  resorted  to  a  modification  of  the 
method  used  by  Kuriloff  {loo,  cit.). 

The  latter  heated  sealed  tubes  containing  known  quantities  of 
triphenylmethane  and  benzene  in  a  water-bath  with  constant  shaking 
until  the  last  crystals  just  dissolved.  In  this  way  the  temperature  of 
saturation  was  found  for  solutions  of  known  composition.  It  is 
rather  hard  to  say  when  the  last  crystals  disappear,  as  they  dissolve 
very  slowly  in  a  solution  which  is  nearly  saturated.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  contrived  by  successive  cooling  and  warming  that  there 
should  be  in  the  tube  only  one  or  two  small  crystals  at  a  temperature 
near  that  of  saturation,  it  was  easy,  by  watching  the  small  crystals  with 
a  lens  while  the  temperature  of  the  bath  was  varied,  to  find  two  tempera- 
tures differing  by  0'4:°  to  0-5°,  at  the  lower  of  which  the  crystals  were 
growing  with  sharp  edges,  whilst  at  the  higher  temperature  the  rounded 
edges  and  faces  showed  that  they  were  dissolving.  The  mean  of  these 
two  temperatures  may  be  taken  as  the  temperature  of  saturation  with- 
out introducing  a  large  error.  The  results  obtained  in  successive  deter- 
minations are  quite  concordant  and  the  method  has  several  advantages, 
as  it  is  quick,  requires  very  little  substance,  and  may  be  used  for  any 
volatile  solvent ;  the  fact  that  it  necessitates  the  close  study  of  the 
crystals  with  which  the  solution  is  in  equilibrium  leaves  no  ambiguity 
as  to  their  nature.  The  most  useful  form  of  tube  was  made  by  blowing 
a  bulb  at  one  end  of  a  short  piece  of  quill  tubing  and  making  a  small 
constriction  in  the  middle.  After  careful  drying  the  tube  is  weighed, 
some  of  the  solid  is  introduced,  and  it  is  weighed  again;  then  the  required 
quantity  of  liquid  is  added  from  a  small  pipette,  and,  after  a  third 
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weighing,  the  tube  is  sealed  at  the  constriction.  The  open  end  is 
closed  by  a  small  cap  daring  the  weighing  and  sealing  to  avoid  loss 
by  evaporation,  and  contact  with  the  hand  is  carefully  avoided  for  the 
same  reason.  The  tubes  were  heated  in  a  large  beaker  of  water, 
jacketed  with  felt,  and  stirred  by  means  of  a  hot  air  engine.  By  ad- 
justing the  size  of  the  Bunsen  flame,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
could  be  kept  constant  for  as  long  as  was  necessary. 

In  order  to  determine  the  temperature  of  spontaneous  crystallisa- 
tion, the  tube  is  heated  in  a  large  beaker  of  water  at  10^  above  the 
saturation  temperature  to  destroy  all  traces  of  crystal  nuclei,  and  it  is 
then  allowed  to  cool  slowly  with  constant  shaking  until  crystals 
appear. 

The  spontaneous  production  of  crystals  never  occurs  until  a  tem- 
perature is  reached  at  which  the  solution  is  considerably  super- 
saturated, and  then  many  small  crystals  suddenly  make  their  ap- 
pearance. At  least  two  determinations  were  made  with  each  tube; 
as  a  rule  they  agreed  within  P,  which  was  fairly  satisfactory  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  be  influenced  by  such  factors  as  the  rate  of  cooling.  The  time 
taken  for  cooling  in  most  of  the  experiments  was  between  half  an  hour 
and  an  hour.  A  curve  may  be  plotted  from  the  results  showing  the 
concentration  at  which  the  spontaneous  crystallisation  of  a  solution  at 
any  given  temperature  occurs.  In  the  region  between  the  solubility 
curve  and  this  second  curve,  for  which  Prof.  Miers  has  suggested  the 
name  <' super  solubility  curve,"  supersaturated  solutions  can  exist 
without  crystallising  until  a  crystal  nucleus  is  introduced. 

Triphenylmethane  and  Benzene, 

The  results  of  the  determination  of  solubility  and  of  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  spontaneous  crystallisation  takes  place  are  given  in  the 
table  on  p.  1017,  and  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  1  (p.  1018),  where  the 
ordinates  represent  molecular  percentages  and  the  abscissas  tempera- 
tures. 

The  solubility  curve  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  AB  represents 
the  solubility  of  triphenylmethane in  benzene,  and  BCD  the  solubility 
of  the  compound  OH(Ph)3*C0Ho,  C  being  its  melting  point,  which  is 
depressed  by  the  addition  of  benzene  or  of  triphenylmethane.  The 
point  in  which  the  two  cut  (^)  is  a  eutectic  point  for  the  compound 
and  pure  triphenylmethane.  The  large  curvature  of  the  retroflex  por- 
tions of  the  lower  curve  indicates  that  the  compound  is  almost  entirely 
dissociated  in  the  solution  (Stortenbecker,  Zeit.  phyeikal  Chem,^  1892, 
10,  194).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  <' supersolubility  curve'*  also  con- 
sists of  two  parts  which  run,  roughly  speaking,  parallel  to  the  two 
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SdubUilf/  of  Triphenylmethane  in  Benzene. 
Molecnlar 
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Gram of 
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of 
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•     tem- 
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of 

methane. 
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methane. 

methane. 

perature. 

crystals. 

region,     crystals. 
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R 
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R 

00636 
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12-6 

4-4 

33-0 

R 

28-0 ,  27-6 

R 

K  denotes  monoclinic  needl&s  (CHPh,). 
R       „      rhombs  (OHPh,'CeHe). 

parts  of  the  solubility  curve.  The  range  of  the  ^' metastable  region  " 
is  about  20°  for  solutions  which  deposit  crystals  of  pure  triphenyl- 
methane and  about  7°  for  those  which  deposit  crystals  containing 
benzene  of  crystallisation.  Thus,  for  the  formation  of  crystals  of 
the  compound,  a  smaller  degree  of  supersatu ration  is  needed  than  is 
the  case  with  the  pure  substance ;  in  consequence  of  this,  solutions 
containing  from  70 — 80  mols.  per  cent,  of  triphenylmethane,  which  are 
normally  in  equilibrium  with  crystals  of  the  pure  substance,  if  freed 
from  crystal  nuclei  and  cooled,  deposit  crystals  of  the  compound  while 
still  within  the  metastable  region  of  the  pure  substance.  For  instance, 
a  solution  containing  75  mols.  per  cent,  of  triphenylmethane,  when  cooled 
to  63°,  deposits  rhombohedral  crystals  of  the  compound,  and  these 
have  the  property  of  starting  the  crystallisation  of  orthorhombic 
needles  of  triphenylmethane  when  placed  in  solutions  which  are  in  the 
metastable  condition  as  regards  the  latter  substance.  The  ortho- 
rhombic  needles  grow  on  the  rhombohedra,  so  that  the  vertical  axes  of 
both  are  parallel  as  in  Fig.  2.  The  edges  of  the  needles  are  usually 
curved  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  in  its  initial  stages. 
The  second  crystallisation  takes  place  very  rapidly  after  the  first,  and 
the  sequence  is  sometimes  rather  hard  to  observe.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  cases  where  this  occurs  (marked  KN  on  the  table  and 
indicated  on  the  diagram  by  0)  the  temperatures  of  crystallisation 
lie  on  the  continuation  of  the  curve  which  represents  the  limit  of 
supersaturation  for  the  compound. 
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The  Compound  of  Triphenylmethane  and  Benzene, 

The   pompofiition   of  this   body  was    shown   by   Anschiitz    to    be 
CH(Ph)g*C0n0.     Hintze  measured  some  of  the  **  weathered ''  crystals 


Fio.  1. — Solubility  and  supersolubility  curves  qf  triphenylmetham  in  henzens^ 
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which  had  lost  their  benzene  of  crystallisation  and  found  them  to  be 
rhombohedra  with  a  rhombohedral  angle  110°13'  and  a:cal'5565. 
We  have  studied  a  large  number  of  ciystallisations  under  the  micro- 
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scope;  the  most  frequent  habits  of  the  crystals  are  (1)  a  simple 
rhombohedron,  (2)  a  combination  of  rhombohedron  and  small  basal 
plane  (Fig.  3),  (3)  a  combination  of  rhombohedron  and  basal  plane 
equally  developed  (Fig.  4),  and  (4)  the  same  combination  with  the 
basal  plane  predominating  (Fig.  5). 

The  crystals  have  a  high  refractive  index  and  are  strongly  bire- 
fringent.  Viewed  in  convergent  light  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  basal  plane,  they  show  a  uniaxial  interference  figure  of  negative 
character,  which  confirms  the  other  evidence  as  to  their  symmetry.  No 
distinct  etching  figures  could  be  obtained  on  the  rhombohedron  faces, 


Fio.  2. 


Fig.  8. 


Fio.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fio.  6. 


but  in  the  initial  stage  of  solution  the  basal  plane  was  pitted  by  small 
triangular  depressions  arranged  unsymmetrically  with  respect  to  its 
edges  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  crystals  thus  possess  an  axis  of 
threefold  symmetry,  but  no  plane  of  symmetry.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  hemimorphism,  as  both  ends  of  the  crystals  are  equally  developed, 
and  behave  in  the  same  way  in  starting  the  crystallisation  of  ortho- 
rhom  bic  needles  of  triphenylmethane  as  mentioned  above.  The  latter 
crystals  are  hemimorphic,  and  the  two  ends  grow  at  very  different 
speeds,  but  when  their  crystallisation  is  started  by  a  rhombohedral 
crystal  of  the  compound,  they  grow  outwards  from  both  apices  of  the 
rhombohedron  with  faster-growing  ends  directed  outwards  from  the 
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crystal  in  each  case,  showing  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
faces  (111)  and  (Til). 

The  crystals  of  the  compound  thus  possess  an  axis  of  threefold 
symmetry  and  a  centre  of  symmetry,  and  belong  to  the  dioptase  class. 

A  number  of  measurements  of  the  angle  between  the  two  edges  of 
a  rhombohedron  face  showed  that  this  is  approximately  60°;  the 
rhombohedron  angle  (100)  :  (010)  calculated  from  this  value  is  109^28', 
which  differs  slightly  from  Hintze's  measurement  on  a  ''weathered" 
crystal  (110^13').  In  a  rhombohedral  crystal  with  the  angle 
(100)  :  (010)  -  109°28',  both  the  angles  (100)  :  (111)  and  (100) :  (010) 
have  the  value  70^32'  (the  octahedron  angle),  so  that  a  crystal  with 
the  forms  {111}  and  {100}  equally  developed  is  indistinguishable 
geometrically  from  a  regular  octahedron. 

The  effect  of  this  curious  symmetry  of  angle  is  sees' in  the  present 
case  in  the  form  of  the  inter  penetrant  twins  and  triplets  which  fre- 
quently occur.  The  crystals  twin  about  an  axis  which  is  parallel  to  a 
rhombohedron  edge,  giving  rise  to  interpenetrant  twins  of  the  form 
seen  in  Fig.  7,  where  the  shading  indicates  the  relative  poeitiona 
of  the  two  individuals  and  the  extent  to  which  they  overlap.  The 
letters  r*  c\  r"  c"  show  which  faces  belong  to  each  individual.  The 
extinction  directions  of  the  two  parts  of  the  twin  make  an  angle  of 
60°  with  one  another,  and,  as  would  be  expected,  no  re-entrant  angle 
•  is  visible  under  the  microscope  where  the  faces  of  the  two  individuals 
meet. 

Still  more  frequent  is  the  formation  of  triplets  where  the  three 
individuals  interpenetrate  regularly,  as  in  Fig.  8 ;  sometimes  the  basal 
planes  {111}  are  developed  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  9.  In  this  case  the  crystal  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  simple 
combination  of  the  forms  {111}  and  {100},  as  in  Fig.  5,  but  optical 
examination  shows  that  the  apparent  basal  plane  is  composed  of  the 
rhombohedral  faces  of  three  individuals,  as  is  evident  from  the  inter- 
ference figures  seen  through  the  six  sections  of  the  face,  which  are 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  six  small  faces  bounding  the  hexagonal  plane 
are  the  basal  planes  of  the  three  individuals.  Here,  again,  the  regular 
formation  without  visible  re-entrant  angles  shows  that  the  rhombo- 
hedron angle  of  the  single  crystals  must  be  approximately  109^28'. 
Figs.  7,  8,  and  9  are  plans  representing  the  crystals  jtist  as  they  are 
seen  through  a  microscope. 

When  simple  crystals  of  the  type  represented  in  Fig.  6  start  to  grow 
in  strongly  supersaturated  solutions,  they  give  rise  to  skeletal  forms 
in  accordance  with  Lehmann's  theory  that  the  latter  are  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  rate  of  supply  of  material  for  crystallisation  at 
different  points  of  a  growing  crystal.  Suppose  that  a  crystal  is 
growing  with  its  basal  plane  resting  on  the  microscope  slide,  itjgrows 
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laterally  by  the  deposition  of  substance  on  the  six  rhombohedron 
faces.  Now,  of  the  six  rhombohedron  faces,  three  have  the  edge  which 
extends  furthest  into  the  solution  practically  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  and  three  have  the  corresponding  edge  in  the  middle  of  the  drop 
of  solution.  The  latter  must  therefore  receive  a  more  rapid  supply 
of  the  excess  of  dissolved  substance,  and  will  grow  faster,  and  these 
three  faces,  having  once  pushed  themselves  further  into  the  solution 


#•' 


Fig.  7.  Fio.  8. 


Fig.  9. 

than  the  rest,  will  intercept  much  of  the  material  which  would  other- 
wise go  towards  increasing  the  remaining  faces.  The  three  arms  which 
are  terminated  by  the  faces  (TOO),  (OTO),  and  (OOT)  grow  outwards 
until  the  excess  of  supersaturation  is  removed,  and  then  the  crystal 
adjusts  itself  to  the  condition  of  normal  equilibrium  between  a  crystal 
and  its  solution,  so  that  finally  the  gaps  are  filled  up  and  a  regular 
crystal  is  formed. 
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Trtph$nylm«thcme  and  ITiiophen, 

The  determinations  were  exactly  the  same  as  for  benzene,  and  the 
results  are  given  in  the  following  table  and  figure  : 


Solubility  of  Triphsnylmethane  in  Thiophen. 

Molecular 


Percent- 

percent- 

Gram of 

Gram 

age  of 
triphenyl- 

age  of   i 
triphenyl- 

Saturation 

Form 

Limit  of 

Form 

triphenyl- 

of 

tem- 

of 

metas  table 

of 

roethane. 

thiophen. 

methane. 

methane. 

perature,  crystals. 

region.     cr}'atals. 

0-5223 

0-0205 

96-2 

89-9 

87-2' 

N 

— 

— 

0-4410 

0-0472 

90-3 

76-8 

79-0 

N 





0-7208 

0-1038 

87-4 

70-5 

74-2 

N 

63•l^  62 -S' 

N 

0-5260 

0-1145 

82-1 

61-3 

67-2 

N 

49-4  ,  49-4 

RN 

0-4553 

0-1008 

81-9 

60-8 

67-0 

N 

60-0,  49-6 

RX 

0-3725 

0-1008 

78-7 

66-0 

62-7 

N 

61-0,  51-0 

RX 

0-3827 

0-1288 

74-8 

50-6 

57-6 

R 

61-5,  51-2 

R 

0-4014 

0-1701 

70-2 

44-7 

57-4 

R 

51-6,  51-3 

R 

0-6469 

0-4539 

58-7 

32  9 

53-5 

R 

47-5,47-5 

R 

0-4771 

0-5087 

48-4 

24-4 

47-6 

R 

40-7  ,  40-3 

R 

0-1148 

0-1482 

43-6 

21-1 

44-0 

R 

— 

— ■ 

0-3853 

o-74n 

31-1 

13-5 

38-5 

R 

25-5  ,  26-4 

R 

0-2738 

0-7768 

26-0 

10-8 

257 

R 

^ 

— 

N  denotes  monoclinic  needles  (CHPhs). 
R       „      rhombs  (CHPhj-C^H^S). 


The  curves  in  this  case  are  of  much  the  same  form  as  with  benzene, 
except  that  the  solubility  curve  for  the  pure  substance  cuts  the  curve 
for  the  compound  much  nearer  to  the  melting  point,  the  thiophen 
compound  thus  having  a  smaller  range  of  existence  than  that  with 
benzene.  The  range  of  the  '*  metastable  region  "  is  almost  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  benzene  solutions. 


The  Compound  of  Triphenylmethane  and  Thiophen. 

Liebermann's  analysis  showed  that  it  had  the  composition 
CHPhg-O^H^S; 
in  crystalline  form,  it  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  benzene  compound, 
its  crystals  appearing  under  the  microscope  of  exactly  the  same  form 
and  habit,  with  the  same  twin  law  and  similar  optical  properties,  so 
that  so  far  as  microscopic  evidence  is  of  value  they  seem  to  be 
isomorphous.  The  crystals  decomposed  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  gonio- 
metric  measurement.     The  formation  of  hexagonal-shaped  triplets  in 
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which  DO  re-entrant  angles  are  visible  shows  that,  as  is  the  case  with 
benzene,  the  angle  between  the  rhombohedral  edges  must  be  approxi- 
mately 60^  and  the  rhombohedron  angle  109''28'. 


Fio.  10. — Solubility  and  mpersoluhilUy  curves  qf  tripTienylmethane  in  thiophen. 
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•  Solubility  curve. 

•  Supersolubility  curve. 


+  Crystallised  in  needles,  CHPh,. 

O  „  rhombs,  CHPh„C4H4S. 

0  „  needles  preceded  by  rhombs. 


THphtnyliMihamA  <md  Pyrrole, 

The  results  of  the  solubility  and  supersolubility  determinations  are 
given  in  the  following  table  and  figure : 
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Solubility  qf  Triphenylmethane  in  Pyrrole, 
Molecular 


Ghimof 

Oram 

triphenyl- 

of 

methane. 

pyrrole. 

0-6766 

00166 

0-7583 

0-0337 

0-7528 

0  0698 

0-4802 

0-0887 

0-5041 

01116 

0-7696 

0-2040 

0-6570 

01696 

0-6087 

0-2279 

0-4158 

0-1592 

0-6013 

0-8391 

0-4487 

0-3520 

0-3318 

0-3442 

0-3552 

0-6192 

0-2021 

0*4025 

0-2367 

0-5585 

0-2272 

0-7062 

Percent- 

percent- 

age of 
triphenyl- 

age of   2 
triphenyl- 

Saturation 

Form 

Limit  of 

Form 

tem- 

of 

metastable 

of 

methane. 

methane. 

region,     crystals. 

97-6 

91-8 

89-2'' 

N 

69-7',  66-2" 

N 

95-7 

86  1 

86-2 

N 

64-6  ,  64-1 

N 

91-6 

74-8 

80  1 

N 

69-0,  56-9 

N 

84-4 

69-8 

71-1 

N 

61-2,  60-2 

N 

81-9 

55-6 

68-5 

N 

47-6  ,  42-6 

N 

79  0 

60-9 

65  6 

N 

41-6,40  2 

N 

76-7 

47-4 

63-9 

N 

38  0  ,  86-5 

N 

72-8 

42-3 

60-8 

N 

86-6  ,  85-4 

N 

72-8 

41-8 

60-0 

N 

86  1  ,  86-4 

N 

63-9 

82-8 

63-2 

N 

35-3,  31-2 

RN 

66-0 

26-9 

46-9 

N 

84-4  ,  34-8 

KS 

49-1 

20-9 

42-7 

N 

29-8  ,  29-7 

RN 

40-6 

15-8 

36-8 

N 

— 

— 

33-4 

121 

81-6 

R 

— 

— 

29-8 

10-4 

29-0 

R 

— 

— 

24-3 

8  1 

24-6 

R 

— 

— 

N  denotes  monoclinic  needles  (CHPh,). 
R       „      rhombs  (CHPh,»C4H4NH). 


In  this  case  the  range  of  existence  of  the  compound  is  still  further 
restricted,  its  solubility  curve  being  cut  by  that  for  the  pure  substance 
at  about  33^.  The  break  in  the  curve  is  very  slight,  but  a  determina- 
tion at  3P  showed  that  rhombs  were  on  the  more  stable  form  at  that 
temperature,  since  needles  of  the  pure  substance  dissolved  while  the 
rhombs  grew,  whilst  at  36°  the  converse  took  place,  showing  that  the 
needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  pure  substance  were  the  more  stable  form. 

In  this  case,  the  different  extent  of  the  "  metastable  region "  for 
the  two  kinds  of  crystals  is  very  well  marked,  for  so  soon  as  the  limit 
for  the  more  readily-formed  rhombohedra  is  reached  the  curve  falls 
almost  vertically  for  a  distance  corresponding  to  15°.  In  the  crystal- 
lisations along  this  part  of  the  curve,  rhombohedra  appear  first  in 
every  case,  and  these  serve  as  nuclei  for  the  regular  growth  of  crystals 
of  pure  triphenylmethane. 

The  Compound  qf  Triphenylmethane  and  Pyrrole. 

This  substance  had  not  been  noticed  previously,  so  two  determina- 
tions of  its  composition  were  made  by  heating  a  known  weight  to 
100°,  with  the  following  results  : 

0-1861  gram  of  the  crystals  lost  0*0388  gram  on  heating,  corre- 
sponding to  20*86  per  cent,  pyrrole. 
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0*1762  gram  of  the  crystals  lost  0*0349  gram  on  heating,  corre- 
sponding to  19  per  cent,  pyrrole. 

CHPhg'C^H^NH  requires  a  loss  of  21*29  per  cent. 


Fio.  11.— Solubility  and  supersoltcbilUy  cwrves  of  triphenylmcthane  in  pyrrole. 
100 


•  Solubility  curve. 

•  Supersolubility  curve. 


+  Crystallised  in  needles,  CHPbj. 

O  n  rhombs,  CHPh^C^H^NH. 

®    •         ,,  needles  preceded  by  rhombs. 


Hence  the  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  benzene  and 
thiophen  compounds.  The  crystals  lose  pyrrole  rapidly  in  the  air,  so 
that  the  low  results  are  easily  understood.  The  crystals  show  all  the 
same  propei'ties  as  those  of  the  two  former  compounds,  and  seem  to 
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be  isomorphoas  with  them.  The  tendeocj  towards  twinning  is  eyen 
greater  in  this  case,  and  twinned  crystals  nsoally  predominate  over 
the  simple  rhomb.  The  fact  that  the  rhombs  can  start  the  deposition 
of  orthorhombic  needles  of  triphenylmethane  which  grow  on  them,  so 
that  the  vertical  axes  of  both  crystals  are  parallel,  was  first  noticed 
with  the  pyrrole  compound,  as  owing  to  the  small  region  of  stability 
of  the  rhombs  it  occurs  much  more  often  than  with  the  other  com- 
pound& 

Triphenylmethane  and  Aniline. 

Sotubiliiy  of  Triphent/lmethane  in  Aniline, 

Molecalar 


Percent- 

percent- 

Gram of 

Oram 

ace  of 
triphenyl- 

age of   1 

Saturation 

Form 

Limit  of 

Form 

triphenyl- 

of 

triphenyl- 

■    tem- 

of 

metastable 

of 

methane. 

aniline. 

methane. 

methane. 

perature. 

crystals. 

region,     ciystala. 

05167 

0-0211 

96-1 

90-2 

87-3' 

N 

69-r,  68-7' 

N 

0-6024 

0-0452 

91-7 

80-9 

82-1 

N 

65-6  ,  64-2 

N 

0-6285 

0-0942 

84-9 

68-2 

74-3 

N 

61  1  ,  59-3 

RN 

0-4«86 

0-1067 

82-1 

63-5 

71-6 

N 

60-7  ,  60-4 

RN 

0-4869 

0-1348 

78-3 

57-9 

70-6 

R 

62-4  ,  62-2 

R 

0-3750 

0-1166 

76-3 

56-1 

71-2 

R 

62-6,62-4 

R 

0-3664 

01446 

71-7 

49  1 

71-6 

R 

62-4,62-2 

R 

0-3327 

0-1572 

67-9 

44-6 

71-8 

R 

63-6  ,  631 

R 

0-2473 

01358 

64-6 

40-9 

70-1 

R 

62-4  ,  61-2 

R 

0-6066 

0-5011 

54-8 

81-6 

68-7 

R 

614,611 

R 

0-2020 

0-2258 

47-2 

26 -4 

66-0 

R 

69-8  ,  69-0 

R 

0-2100 

0-3651 

36-6 

17-8 

61-4 

R 

55-2  ,  63-7 

R 

0-1590 

0-5666 

21-9 

9-7 

62-1 

R 

45-2  ,  44-9 

R 

0-1466 

0-9404 

13-6 

6-6 

48  0 

R 

36 -6  ,  86  0 

R 

00451 

0-4812 

9-5 

8-8 

36 -8 

R 

— 

— 

0  0468 

0-8061 

5-4 

1-86 

28-0 

R 

_- 

— 

N  denotes  monoclinie  needles  (CHPh,). 
R       „      rhombs  (CHPhj'CaHsNHa). 

The  solubility  and  supersolubility  curves  are  very  similar  to  those 
for  benzene ;  the  shape  of  the  former  curve  indicates  that  the  crystal- 
line compound  with  the  solvent,  as  in  the  case  of  benzene,  is  almost 
entirely  dissociated  in  the  solution. 

The  CompouTid  of  Triphenylmethane  and  Aniline, 

The  composition  of  this  body  was  determined  by  weighing  out  a 
small  quantity  into  a  small  flask  with  a  rubber  cork,  through  which 
passed  a  small  tap  funnel,  a  tube  from  a  carbon  dioxide  apparatus, 
and  another  tube  leading  to  a  nitrometer  filled  with  strong  potash. 
Some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  placed  in  the  flask,  and  then  all  the 
air  was  driven  out  by  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  \  a  small  excess  of 
potassium  nitrite  solution  was  then  added  through  the  tap  funnel  and 
the  temperature  of  the  flask  raised  slowly  to  100%  when  the  liquid  in 
it  was  boiled  for  ten  minutes.     All  the  evolved  gases  were  then  driven 
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into  the  nitrometer  by  means  of  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  Any 
traces  of  nitric  oxide  were  oxidised  by  adding  a  little  oxygen,  the 
excess  being  absorbed  with  pyrogallate. 

0-5856  gave  436  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  7593  mm.     N  =  4-38. 
0  6926     „     47-7  c.c.  „  20°  and  756  mm.       N-4-06. 

CHPhj-O^HjNHj  requires  N- 4-19  per  cent. 

Fig.  12,—SoluhilUy  and  mpersoluhiliiy  curves  of  triphenylmethane  in  aniline. 
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+  Crystallised  in  needles,  CHPh,. 

O  „  rhombs,  CHPh„CeHjNHa. 

©  ,,  needles  preceded  by  rhombs. 


The  substance  is  thus  composed  of  molecular  proportions  of  the  two 
constituents  as  in  the  three  previous  cases ;  in  crystalline  form  and 
habit,  in  twin  formation,  the  property  of  causing  the  regular  growth 
of  orthorhombic  crystals  of  triphcDylmetbane,  and  in  optical  propertie.«, 
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it  is  practically  identical  with  them.  No  evidence  was  found  for  the 
existence  of  the  two  modifications  described  bj  Lehmann,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  from  Lehmann*s  drawings  that  these  two  supposed  forms 
are,  as  Hintze  suggested,  different  habits  of  the  same  crystals. 

IViphenylmeihane  and  Pyridine, 
Solubility  of  Triphenylmethane  in  Pyridine. 

Molecular 


Percent- 

percent- 

Gram of 

Gram 

age  of 

age  of   ; 

Saturation    Form 

Limit  of 

Form 

triphenyl* 

of 

triphenyl- 

triphenyl- 

•    tem-            of 

metastable 

of 

methane. 

pyridine. 

methane. 

methane. 

perature.  crystals. 

region.     ( 

ciystala. 

0-6799 

0  0800 

95-8 

88-1 

86-8'*           N 

— 



0-6907 

0*0660 

91-6 

77-2 

80-6            N 

— 

— 

0-6480 

0-0916 

867 

66*4 

72-8            N 

— 



0-4610 

0-1017 

81-9 

69-7 

67-8            N 

46-5',  44-7"' 

N 

0-6182 

0-1666 

76-6 

60-8 

69*3            N 

881  ,  37-7 

N 

0-6014 

0-21:38 

70-1 

43-6 

63-1            N 

28-9  ,  28-9 

N 

0-4457 

0-2237 

66-6 

39-5 

48-7            N 

24-1  ,  24-0 

N 

0-3800 

0-2800 

67 -d 

30-7 

37-9            N 

— 

— 

0-3832 

0-2918 

68-8 

27-2 

31-7            N 

— 



0-2139 

0-2486 

46-2 

22-0 

22-8            N 

— 

— 

In  this  case  no  compound  is  formed,  and  the  solubility  curve  shows 
no  break.  Only  a  few  determinations  of  the  limit  of  the  "  metastable 
region  "  could  be  made,  as  at  temperatures  above  70^  the  contents  of 
the  tubes  became  yellow  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  decomposition 
product  which  seemed  to  disturb  the  normal  course  of  crystallisation, 
for  on  cooling  crystals  did  not,  as  in  the  other  tubes,  appear  in  the 
body  of  the  liquid,  but  at  some  point  on  the  gla^s. 

T^ie  Spontaneous  CrystcUlisation  of  Supersaturated  Solutions. 

Ostwald's  classification  of  supersaturated  solutions  as  '^  metastable  " 
and  "  labile,*'  according  as  they  have  or  have  not  the  property  of 
spontaneous  crystallisation,  has  been  criticised  by  de  Goppet  (BuU. 
Soc.  chim.,  1901,  25,  388),  who  contends  that  there  is  no  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes.  Arguing  from  a  molecular  theory 
of  solution,  de  Ooppet  points  out  that  crystallisation  is  produced 
by  some  particular  concurrence  of  the  solute  molecules^  which  must 
happen  sooner  or  later  in  any  supersaturated  solution,  however  small  may 
be  the  degree  of  supersaturation.  The  probability  that  crystallisation 
will  take  place  within  a  given  time  is  obviously  greater  in  a  more 
concentrated  solution,  and  de  Goppet  attributes  the  apparent  difPerenoe 
between  metastable  and  labile  solutions  to  the  different  time  required 
for  crystallisation  in  the  two  cases.  He  has  studied  {Bull,  Soc  cAm., 
1872,  17,  146,  and  loc,  cil,)  the  crystallisation  of  sodium  sulphate  by 
allowing  sealed  tubes  containing  a  solution  to  cool  until  they  were 
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supersaturated  and  deposited  crystals,  but  his  experiments  were  not 
made  over  a  sufficient  range  of  concentration  or  under  sufficiently 
definite  conditions  to  give  him  a  decisive  result.  They  distinctly 
indicate,  however,  the  existence  of  a  '^  metastable  limit/'  as  crystals  of 
Na^SO^jTHjO  never  appeared  in  the  solution  until  12°  below  the 
saturation  temperature.  De  Ooppet  does  not  admit  that  his  results 
bear  this  interpretation,  as  in  many  instances  tubes  with  the  same 


Fio.  13. — Solubility  and  super  solubility  eurv€S  of  Iriphenylmeiharuf  in  pyridine, 
lOQI 


-  Solubility  curve. 

-  Superaolubility  curve, 


lOO^ 


concentration  crystallised  at  different  temperatures,  and  the  same 
tube  in  successive  experiments  gave  very  different  results.  This  is 
not  surprising,  since  de  Coppet  allowed  his  tubes  to  cool  without 
shaking,  and  in  a  solution  that  is  left  undisturbed  crystallisation  may 
be  deferred  to  an  irregular,  and  at  present  unexplained,  extent; 
vigorous  shaking  seems  to  be  the  surest  way  to  make  a  solution 
crystalliBe  as  soon  as  it  is  capable  of  doing  so. 

o  Y  2 
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The  experiments  of  Miers  and  Miss  Isaacs  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  413) 
and  those  described  in  the  present  paper  definitely  prove  the  existence 
of  a  **  metastable  limit "  in  the  case  of  solutions  both  in  water  and 
organic  liquids.  It  is  represented  by  the  supersolubility  curve,  which 
gives  the  temperature  at  which  solutions  of  different  concentration 
crystallise  spontaneously  when  cooled  with  constant  nhaking,  that  is, 
the  temperature  at  which  they  pass  from  the  metastable  to  the  labile 
condition.  This  curve  is  always  found  to  run  approximately  parallel 
to  the  solubility  curve,  at  a  distance  from  it  depending  on  the  re- 
spective solute  and  solvent.  No  instance  was  found  in  the  large 
number  of  experiments  made  to  determine  these  curves  in  which 
a  solution  freed  from  crystalline  nuclei  by  previous  heating  crystal- 
lised when  in  the  metastable  region  :  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  solutions  is  something  more  than 
one  of  degrea 

Ostwald  is  inclined  to  be  sceptical  of  kinetic  theories  of  solution 
and  crystallisation,  and  looks  to  the  phenomena  of  surface  energy  for 
an  ex^iUnation  of  these  questions.  The  kinetic  theory  of  crystallisa- 
tion has,  however,  so  many  advantages  as  a  guide  in  experimental 
work  that  it  is  as  well  to  see  if  it  cannot  throw  some  light  on  the 
facts  observed.  Ostwald's  criticism  of  it  is  based  mainly  on  some 
observations  of  de  Boisbaudran  and  of  Gernez  on  the  *'  inertia "  of 
crystal  faces  towards  small  changes  of  concentration,  and  on  some 
observations  respecting  the  effect  of  crystals  on  supersaturated 
solutions  of  salts  isomorphous  with  them.  It  must  be  noticed  that  all 
these  were  merely  qualitative  observations  which  have  not  received 
quantitative  proof.  In  the  solubility  method  used  by  the  authors  in 
the  present  paper,  no  trace  of  this  inertia  was  perceptible ;  on  the 
other  hand,  very  small  changes  of  temperature  produced  immediate 
effects  on  the  appearance  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  when  the  solutions 
were  well  stirred^  a  condition  which  is  not  mentioned  by  either  of  the 
above  authors. 

If  we  consider  crystallisation  and  solution  from  the  kinetic  stand- 
point, we  must  suppose  that  a  solvent  has  the  power  to  carry  off 
molecules  from  the  surface  of  a  crystal  by  some  chemico-physical 
action,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  known.  This  action  is 
opposed  by  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  the  molecules  in  the 
crystal  on  one  another,  and  on  any  solute  molecules  which  approach  the 
crystal  from  the  solution  :  so  that  it  is  the  combined  effect  of  these 
two  forces  producing  erosion  and  accretion  which  conditions  crystal- 
line growth.  The  attractive  force  acting  on  a  particular  molecule 
must  be  due  to  a  limited  number  of  molecules  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  When  crystals  are  large  compared  with  molecular 
distances,   this   force  will  assume  its  maximum  value  at  all  points 
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on  a  crystal  face  except  near  the  edges,  where,  as  Willard  Gibbs  has 
pointed  out,  the  force  protecting  the  molecules  of  the  crystal  from 
erosion  will  be  smaller  than  at  the  centre.  As  the  size  of  a  crystal  is 
diminitthed,  the  variation  of  this  molecular  force  will  gradually 
become  more  perceptible,  as  every  point  on  a  crystal  face  comes 
nearer  and  nearer  to  an  edge.  Decrease  in  size  will  therefore  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  solubility.  This  question  has  been 
studied  by  J.  J.  Thomson  and  others  from  a  consideration  of  the 
surface  energy  of  a  crystal ;  their  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of 
solubility  to  size  have  been  verified  by  Ostwald  (ZeiL  phynkaX,  Chem,, 
1900,  34,  495)  and  by  Hulett  {ZeiL  phynkfd.  Chem.,  1901,  37, 
385). 

r  Why  then  should  a  supersaturated  solution  exist  without  crystal- 
lising? On  the  kinetic  theory  of  solution,  molecules  of  the  solute 
must  constantly  collide  with  and  exert  attractive  forces  on  one 
another,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  some  small  number 
of  molecules  should  not  meet  and  form  a  nucleus  for  crystallisation 
by  the  gradual  accretion  of  other  molecules.  The  explanation  why 
this  does  not  lead  to  crystallisation  in  the  metastable  region  probably 
lies  in  the  variation  of  molecular  forces  in  the  early  stages  through 
which  a  crystal  formed  in  this  way  has  to  pass.  A  solution  which  is 
but  slightly  supersaturated  for  microscopic  crystals  would  be  un- 
saturated for  the  very  small  crystal  individuals  which  must  be  the  first 
products  in  a  spontaneous  crystallisation.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  these  would  be  dispersed  before  they  could  pass  through  the 
critical  stages  of  their  early  growth  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  these  stages  not  only  is  the  erosive  action  of  the  solvent  more 
powerful,  but  also  the  attractive  force  of  the  crystals  on  solute  mole- 
cules is  relatively  smaller ;  thus  the  time  necessary  for  growth  and  the 
probability  that  the  crystal  will  be  dispersed  are  both  increased.  Up 
to  a  certain  limit  of  supersaturation  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it 
were  impossible  for  a  crystal  to  persist  through  these  initial  stages, 
but  when  the  supersaturation  became  large  enough  to  counteract  the 
increased  solubility  of  the  incipient  crystal,  spontaneous  crystallisation 
would  take  place  within  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  depending  on 
certain  physical  conditions.  Supposing  these  to  be  favourable,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  when  the  solution  is  vigorously  shaken  or  stirred, 
we  might  expect  crystallisation  to  start  at  a  number  of  different  points 
in  the  liquid  and  to  proceed  rapidly,  exactly  as  was  observed  in  the 
experiments  previously  described.  During  the  initial  stages  of  growth, 
the  solution,  althougn  it  is  giving  up  dissolved  matter  to  the  crystals, 
is  also  quickly  becoming  more  supersaturated  with  respect  to  them, 
hence,  at  the  start,  the  rate  of  growth  should  be  very  rapid;  this 
agrees  with  the  observations  of  Richards  and  Archibald  (^Frao.  Amer, 
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Acad.f  1901y  36,  341),  who  photographed  the  various  stages  of  develop* 
ment  of  a  crystal. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  explain  from  a  kinetic  standpoint  why  super- 
saturation  is  so  general  a  phenomenon  and  why  there  should  be  a 
metastable  limit  dividing  solutions  which  will  crystallise  spontaneously 
from  those  which  will  not. 

The  production  of  crystals  in  a  metastable  solution  differs  from  the 
formation  of  liquid  drops  in  a  metastable  supersaturated  vapour,  as  in 
the  latter  case  any  foreign  body,  for  example,  a  dust  particle,  or  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessel,  is  able  to  produce  condensation,  while 
in  the  former  only  a  body  with  an  identical  or  closely  related  crystal 
structure  can  start  crystallisation.  In  some  of  the  experiments  made 
to  determine  the  supersolubility  described  in  the  present  paper, 
particles  of  foreign  matter  were  visible  in  the  tubes,  but  these  did  not 
bring  about  crystallisation,  which  occurred  regularly  throughout  the 
liquid  and  did  not  start  from  the  solid  impurities  present. 

Thus,  in  a  metastable  solution,  the  presence  of  a  surface  exerting 
definitely  orientated,  molecular  forces  is  necessary  to  give  rise  to  a 
definite  crystal  structure. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  authors  have  found  that  a  somewhat 
similar  explanation  of  the  nature  of  metastable  and  labile  solutions 
has  already  been  given  by  Kiister  {Zeit,  mwrg,  Ghsm,y  1903,  33, 
363). 

Summary, 

(1)  Kuriloff's  method  for  determining  solubilities  has  been  slightly 
modified,  and  has  been  found  very  useful  when  only  small  quantities  of 
substance  are  available  and  the  solvent  is  volatile.  It  also  admits 
very  easily  of  the  determination  of  the  limit  of  the  ''metastable 
region "  of  a  solution,  that  is,  the  t.emperature  at  which  crystals  are 
spontaneously  produced  without  the  addition  of  crystalline  nuclei. 

(2)  The  solubility  of  triphenylmethane  in  benzene,  thiopben, 
pyrrole,  aniline,  and  pyridine  has  been  determined ;  the  results  for 
benzene  agree  with  those  of  Kuriloff. 

(3)  Triphenylmethane  crystallises  in  certain  circumstances  from 
solutions  in  benzene,  thiophen,  pyrrole,  and  aniline  with  one  molecule 
of  the  solvent  combined  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  "  water  of 
crystallisation." 

(4)  Microscopic  examination  of  the  four  compounds  has  shown  that 
they  have  almost  identical  crystalline  forms  with  the  same  habit, 
twin  law,  and  optical  properties,  so  that  they  probably  form  an 
isomorphous  series. 

(5)  Khombohedral  crystals  of  each  of  these  [compounds  have  the 
property  of  causing  the  growth  of  orthorhombic  crystals  of  triphenyl- 
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methaoe  when  placed  in  solutions  which  are  metastable  as  regards  the 
latter  body.  This  is  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  their  iso- 
morphism. 

(6)  The  "  supersolubility  curve/'  that  is,  the  limit  of  the  ''  metastable 
region/'  has  been  determined  in  each  case.  For  all  five  solvents  the 
curve  runs  approximately  parallel  to  the  solubility  curve,  being  about 
20°  distant  from  it  for  the  crystallisation  of  pure  triphenyl methane, 
and  about  7°  distant  for  the  crystallisation  of  the  compounds  con- 
taining a  molecule  of  solvent. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  B.  M.  Jones, 
late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  a  number 
of  the  determinations,  and  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Nagel,  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  progress  of  their  work. 

Balliol  and  Trinity  Colleoe  Laboratory, 
Oxford. 


CVI. — Studies    of    Dynamic    Isomerism.      Part    IV. 
Stereoisomeiic  Halogen  Derivatives  of  Camphor. 

By  Thomas  Martin  Lowry. 

It  has  been  shown  (Lowry,  Trans.,  1898,73,  669)  that  on  brominating 
a-chlorocamphor  and  on  chlorinating  a-bromocamphor  mixtures  are 
formed  of  the  isomorphous  stereoisomerides  represented  by  the  formula 

C8Hi4'^  I  ,  the   isomerism  depending  on  the  asymmetry  of  the 

a-carbon  atom.  Similar  isomerides  are  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
halogens  on  nitrocamphor  (Trans.,  1898,  73,  986—991),  but  as  these 
are  not  isomorphous,  it  is  possible  by  repeated  crystallisation  to  isolate 
each  compound  in  a  pure  state. 

Whilst  the  a-derivatives  thus  appear  invariably  to  3rield  a  mixture  of 
isomeridiBfi  (compare  Forster,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  160),  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  from  camphor  itself  an  almost  theoretical  amount  of  a  single 
bromo-derivative,  the  well-known  a-bromocamphor.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  it  has  long  been  supposed  that  two  isomerides  are  formed 
initially,  one  of  which  undergoes  isomeric  change  during  the  subsequent 
purification.  Thus,  Marsh,  in  1891  (Trans.,  60,  968),  was  able  to 
separate  from  the  initial  product  a  fraction  which  differed  widely  from 
a-bromocamphor,  its  optical  rotatory  power  being  [o]i>  +29*4°  only, 
whilst  that  of  th^  ordinary  bromocamphor  is  [a]i,  +  135°.   Marsh  found 
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that  by  distilling  under  atmospheric  pressure  the  low-rotatory  com- 
pound was  largely  converted  into  ordinary  bromocamphor,  and  proposed 
to  use  this  method  in  order  to  purify  the  crude  product. 

A  far  more  effective  method  of  purification  had,  however,  been  intro- 
duced by  Armstrong  in  1878  {Chem,  News;  SI ^  4).  This  consisted  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  potash,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  agent 
served  not  only  to  remove  hydrogen  bromide  and  to  reduce  any  di- 
bromocamphor  that  might  be  present,  but  also  to  convert  into  the 
stable  a-compound  any  isomeric  bromooamphor  which  might  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  halogen. 

On  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  a-bromocamphor  obtained  by 
Armstrong's  method,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  conversion 
of  the  labile  into  the  stable  isomeride  was  complete  and  non-reversible. 
Kipping  has,  however,  recently  shown  (Proc,  1905,21, 125)  that  there 
is  in  the  alcoholic  solution  a  marked  reversal  of  the  isomeric  change. 
By  working  alternately  in  alkaline  and  in  acid  solution  he  was  able  to 
prepare  from  pure  a-bromocamphor  a  product  of  low  rotatory  power, 
very  similar  to  that  described  by  Marsh.  When  alkali  was  added  to  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance,  crystals  of  a-bromo- 
camphor separated ;  in  less  concentrated  solutions,  the  product  remained 
dissolved  and  was  found  to  have  the  same  rotatory  power,  [a]i>  +  122% 
as  that  prepared  directly  by  the  action  of  alkali  on  a-bromocamphor. 

The  principle  of  the  method  by  which  solubility  measurements  may 
be  applied  to  determine  the  equilibrium  between  dynamic  isomerides 
has  been  described  in  two  previous  papers  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  1541, 
1551).  In  the  case  of  the  stereoisomeric  bromocamphors,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method  is  rendered  exceptionally  easy  by  the  fact  that 
isomeric  change  takes  place  only  in  presence  of  added  alkali,  and  is 
therefore  completely  under  control.  The  difficulty  previously  en- 
countered in  determining  the  initial  solubility  of  the  unchanged 
material  is  therefore  absent,  and  after  adding  the  alkali  the  final 
equilibrium  is  very  quickly  attained.  The  facility  of  the  method 
proved  to  be  such  that  the  observations  were  extended,  not  only  to 
chlorocamphor  (the  isomeric  change  of  which  had  already  been  noted 
by  Kipping),  but  also  to  several  of  the  dihalogen  derivatives  of  camphor ; 
the  further  application  of  the  method  to  the  sulphonic  derivatives  of 
camphor  is  described  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

It  should  be  noted  that  whilst  it  is  possible  to  determine  by  means 
of  solubility  measurements  the  approximate  proportions  in  which  the 
isomerides  are  in  equilibrium  in  solution,  and  to  estimate  roughly  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  a'-compounds,  physical  methods  of  this  kind 
can  form  no  adequate  substitute  for  the  actual  separation  of  these 
substances  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Kipping.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  the  physical  methods  ia  that  they  enable  a  rapid  survey  to  be 
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made  of  the  behaviour  of  a  range  of  compounds  far  exceeding  the 
number  which  could  well  be  submitted  to  the  tediouB  process  of 
fractionation. 

1.  The  substances  investigated  were  : 

a-  and  ^-bromocamphor  and  a-chlorocamphor. 

afi'  and  air-dibromocamphor. 

afi'  and  air-chlorobromocamphor. 
aa'-Dibrolnocamphor  could  not  be  used,  as  its  alcoholic  solutions  soon 
decomposedi  becoming  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air.      Measurements 
were  made,  however,  of  a  trisubstituted  compound,  a  iroa'-chlorobromo- 

nitrocamphor,    CgHi^Cl<jL        *,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 

acid  on  crude  iro-chlorobromocamphor.  The  solvent  used  in  the 
majority  of  cases  was  absolute  alcohol  of  99*5  per  cent  concentration, 
but  observations  were  also  made  of  the  solubility  of  a-bromocamphor 
and  a-chlorocamphor  in  ethyl  alcohol  of  lower  concentration  and  in 
commercial  methyl  alcohol.  The  alkali  was  made  by  dissolving  sodium 
in  the  alcohol,  and  was  added  in  such  proportions  as  to  give  solutions 
of  approximately  known  strength,  usually  iV/lOO,  i\r/600,  or  iV/1000. 

2.  The  saturated  solutions  were,  prepared  by  stirring  the  solid  with 
the  solvent  in  a  large  test-tube  supported  in  a  water-bath.  The  bath 
was  stirred  mechanically  and  was  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by 
means  of  an  automatic  gas-regulator.  The  majority  of  the  measure- 
ments were  made  within  one-  or  two-hundredths  of  20°  as  determined 
by  a  thermometer  graduated  to  00 1°,  which  had  recently  been 
standardised  at  the  Beichsanstalt.*  As  no  isomeric  change  took  place 
until  alkali  was  added,  it  was  not  necessary  to  secure  saturation  rapidly. 
The  solid  was  therefore  added  in  coarse  crystals  and,  after  stirring 
during  one  or  two  hours,  was  allowed  to  settle.  Samples  of  the 
saturated  solution  were  then  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  warm  pipette 
and  could  be  used  immediately ;  as  filtration  was  unnecessary,  the  chief 
risk  of  change  in  concentration  taking  place  was  thus  avoided. 

3.  The  solubilities  were  determined  by  evaporating  weighed  quanti- 
ties of  the  saturated  solutions  in  weighing  bottles.  In  the  case  of  the 
monohalogen  compounds,  considerable  care  was  needed  to  avoid  loss  by 
sublimation ;  the  solutions  were  gently  heated  on  the  top  of  an  air-oven 
and  the  te  perature  was  adjusted,  so  that  from  twelve  to  thirty-six 
hours  were  required  for  the  evaporation  of  10  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  dihalogen  compounds,  no  such  trouble  was 
experienced,  but  some  of  the  sulphonic  compounds  referred  to  in  the 

*  By  using  one  of  the  spiral  regulators  recently  described  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 
1080),  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  baths  was  maintained  without  readjustment 
between  20 'OO*'  aud  20*02°  whenever  the  bath  was  in  use  throughout  the  six  months 
from  September,  1905,  to  March,  1906. 
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following  paper  formed  compact  crystals,  and  it  was  necessary  to  heat 
these  more  strongly  in  order  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  the  solyent. 

4.  The  densities  were  determined  by  means  of  a  special  form  of 
graduated  pipette  (Fig.  1),  the  ordinary  MeyerhofFer-Sannders  pipette 
not  being  suited  to  the  conditions  of  experiment.  The  pipette  was 
heated  to  20^  in  the  thermostat  and  quickly  lowered  into  the  tube 
containing  the  saturated  solution.  The  solution  was  drawn  up  into  the 
narrow  graduated  stem,  the  tap  closed,  and  the  position  of  the  meniscus 
noted.  The  capillary  point  was  then  wiped  and  covered  with  a  glass 
cap  to  prevent  evaporation  during  the  weighing.  The  earlier  experi- 
ments were  made  with  a  pipette  of  42  c.c.  capacity,  provided  with  a 
thermometer :  this  had  been  designed  and  calibrated  by  Mr.  W.  R 
Bousfield,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of   the  instrument. 


OradMoted  pipette  for  determining  the  density  ofeatunUed  sohUiona, 
Fio.l. 

Duplicate  determinations  (compare  )3-bromocamphor) usually  differed  by 
ouly  a  few  units  in]the  fourth  place  of  decimals ;  the  densities  shown  in 
brackets  were  not  measured,  but  were  calculated  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness by  assuming  that  each  1  per  cent,  of  solute  increased  the  density 
of  the  alcohol  by  0  004.  The  experiments  described  in  the  subsequent 
paper  were  made  with  pipettes  of  the  pattern  figured  and  had  capacities 
of  10  and  20  c.c.  only. 

5.  The  rotatory  powers  of  the  solutions  were  determined  by 
means  of  a  polarimeter  graduated  to  read  to  0*001^  by  means  of 
a  vernier.  This  instrument,  which  was  made  to  the  design  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Rodger,  is  provided  with  exceptionally  large 
optical  parts,  the  triple  field  being  divided  horizontally.  For  the 
loan  of  this  I  am  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  desire  to 
express  my  indebtedness  to  Prof.  Tilden,  through  whom  permission 
was  obtained  to  use  the  instrument.  The  polariser  and  analyser  are 
mounted  on  separate  bases,  an  important  point  when  jacketed  tubes 
are  used,  and  are  supported  on  a  teak  base  provided  with  Y-grooves. 
The  temperature  of  the  2-dcm.  tubes  is  maintained  at  20^  by 
enclosing  them  in  a  hollow  copper  jacket  through  which  water  is  circu- 
lated from  a  large  thermostat.  The  circulation  is  maintained  by  an 
eccentric  pump  driven  by  an  electromotor,  the  pp<»ed  of  which  can  he 
varied  by  lamp  resistances. 
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1038      LOWRT:  STUDIES  OF  DTNAMIC   ISOMERISM.      PART  IV. 

The  table  shows  the  numerical  values  obtained.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  case  of  all  compounds  containing  the  group  -CRBr*GO~  or 
-CHOI* CO-  the  addition  of  a  mere  trace  of  alkali  is  followed  by  a 
marked  increase  in  the  density  and  concentration  of  the  saturated  solu- 
tions, the  ratio  of  the  initial  to  the  final  solubility  remaining  almost 
constant  at  0*88  to  0  90  throughout  the  series.  No  change  of  solubility 

occurred  in  the  case  of   jSbromocamphor,  CgHigBr^i    *,  in  which 

both  appositions  are  occupied  by  hydrogen,  nor  in  the  case  of  vaa- 

chlorobromonitrocamphor,  CgHigCl-^jL.  ^   in   which  both  these 

hydrogen  atoms  have  been  displaced.  It  is  thus  evident  that,  although 
isomeric  change  probably  takes  place  through  an  intermediate  enolic 
form, 

the  increase  of  solubility  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  interchange 
of  the  radicles  occupying  the  a  and  a  positions.  The  case  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  glucose,  mannose,  and  fructose  studied  by  Lobry  de 
Bruyn  (Kee.  trav,  ehim.,  1895,  14,  201) ;  in  each  case  the  isomerides 
have  a  common  enolic  form,  but  the  proportion  of  this  in  the  neutral 
solutions  is  so  small  that  no  isomeric  change  takes  place  until  alkali  is 
added. 

Proportions  in  which  th»  Isotnerides  are  in  JSquililmum  in  Solution, — 
In  order  to  deduce  from  the  solubility  moHSurements  the  proportions 
of  the  isomerides  in  the  alkaline  solutions,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  a -form  would  be  likely  to  influence  the  solubility  of 
the  a-isomeride.  Direct  experiments  were  not  practicable,  but  the 
following  observations  were  made  to  test  this  point. 

1.  The  solubility  of  a)3-dibromocamphor  was  determined  (a)  ia 
alcohol,  (b)  in  alcohol  containing  0*50  gram  of  a?rdibromocampbor 
per  100  grams  of  alcohol.  The  total  amount  of  solid  per  100  grams 
of  alcohol  in  the  two  saturated  solutions  was  found  to  be : 

(a)  3*24  3*27  Mean,  3-26  per  cent. 

(h)  3-76  3-75  3-76  Mean,  3*76      „ 

Difference 0'60  per  cent. 

The  solubility  of  a)3-dibromocamphor  is  thus  not  affected  by  the 
addition  of  0*5  per  cent,  of  the  air-isomeride,  and  it  is  probable  th^t 
the  presence  of  0'4  per  cent,  of  the  a /^-isomeride  would  have  equally 
little  effect.     In  the  case  of  the  sparingly  soluble  dihalogen  compounds 
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the  solubility  measurements  can  therefore  be  directly  applied  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  the  isomerides  in  the  solutions.  These  are 
practically  uniform  throtigbout  the  series,  the  amount  of  the  a-form 
being  89  per  cent,  of  the  total  matter  in  solution,  and  the  ratio 
a :  a'  =  8  : 1  approximately. 

2.  The  solubility  of  a-bromocamphor  was  determined  (a)  in  alcohol, 
{b)  in  alcohol  in  which  2  per  cent,  of  the  jS-isomeride  had  been  dis- 
solved.    The  total  amounts  of  dissolved  solid  per  100  grams  of  alcohol 
.  were  found  to  be  : 


(a)  21-18 

21-09 

21-15 

Mean,  21-14  per  cent. 

(6)  24-21 

24-19 

24-25 

Mean,  24-22       „ 

Ratio  «  0-873.     Difference  =  3-08  per  cent. 

The  densities  at  2074°  were  0-8536  and  0-8616  and  the  volume  con- 
centrations 14-89  and  16-78  grams  per  100  c.c. ;  ratio,  0-888.  The 
actual  proportion  of  the  a*compound  in  the  artificial  mixture,  0*917, 
is  higher  than  either  of  the  above  ratios,  the  solubility  being  increased 
by  the  presence  of  the  isomeride.  In  the  case  of  the  mixture  formed 
by  the  action  of  alkali  on  a-bromocamphor  the  percentage  by  weight 
increases  in  the  ratio  0  88  :  1,  the  percentage  by  volume  in  the  ratio 
0*90  : 1 ;  the  proportion  of  the  a-compound  is  therefore  probably  0-93, 
and  the  ratio  a  :  a'  =  13  :  1  approximately. 

No  direct  measurements  were  made  with  reference  to  the  influence 
of  an  isomeride  on  the  solubility  of  o-chlorocamphor,  but  the  solubility- 
ratios,  0*87  by  weight  and  0*89  by  volume,  probably  correspond  to 
about  91  per  cent,  of  j^he  a-compound  in  the  solution. 

Whilst  these  values  are  probably  correct  within  1 — 2  per  cent.,  the 
high  solubility  of  a-bromocamphor  and  a-chlorocamphor  places  them 
beyond  the  limits  within  which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  apply 
the  solubility  method  to  determine  the  proportions  of  dynamic 
isomerides  in  solution. 

EotcUwy  Pov>er  of  the  Isomerides. — On  referring  to  the  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  increased  concentration  which  follows  the  addition  of 
alkali  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  rotatory  power, 
flD,  of  the  saturated  solution.  In  the  case  of  a)3-dibromocamphor  and 
a)3-chlorobromocamphor,  the  rotatory  power  decreases  and  the  products 
of  change  are  evidently  Isevorotatory.  la  other  cases  the  products, 
although  dextrorotatory,  must  as  a  rule  be  less  active  than  the  original 
material,  since  the  specific  rotatory  power,  [a]j,t  of  the  aZ^a  mixture 
is  less  than  that  of  the  a-compound.  Excepticms  are  found  in  the  case 
of  aTT-dibromocamphor  and  a?r-chlorobromocamphor,  which  show  a  slight 
increase  of  specific  rotatory  power  on  the  addition  of  alkali. 

These  exceptions  afford  an  illustration  of  the  fallacy  underlying  the 
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'^  Principle  of  Optical  Superposition/'  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed  by  RosanofE  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1906,  28,  525).  If  this 
principle  were  valid,  the  change  of  rotatory  power  following  from  a 
reversal  of  the  asymmetry  of  the  acarbon  atom  should  be  independent 
of  the  configuration  of  the  rest  of  the  molecule,  and  could  not  possibly 
be  opposite  m  sign  in  compounds  so  closely  related  as  the  fi-  and 
ir-bromocamphors.  Such  irregularities  can,  however,  be  understood 
if  it  be  recognised  that  a  change  in  the  balancing  of  a  siogle  carbon 
atom  may,  and  indeed  must,  disturb  the  balance  of  the  wbole  molecule 
and  affect  every  centre  of  asymmetry.  Until  much  more  information 
is  available,  it  will  evidently  not  be  possible  to  make  any  important 
generalisation   as   to   the  rotatory   power  of   compounds   containing 


Fig.  2. — Solubility  of  a-bromocamphor  in 
alcohol  with  N/1000  sodium  cUioxide. 
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several  centres  of  asymmetry,  especially  when  these  are  connected 
together  in  a  complex  ring  system  as  in  the  case  of  camphor  and  the 
cyclic  terpenes. 

Whilst  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  solutions  give  a  rough  idea  of  the 
optical  properties  of  the  a -compounds,  accurate  values  cannot  be 
deduced  on  account  of  the  small  concentrations  of  these  compounds 
and  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  the  a-isomerides.  In  the 
case  of  the  monohalogen  derivatives,  it  must  further  be  recognised 
that  the  increased  concentration  which  follows  the  addition  of  alkali  is 
not  wholly  due  to  the  formation  of  the  a'-compound,  since  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  a- compound  also  passes  into  solution.  If  a 
correction  be  made  for  this,  it  appears  probable  that  a'-bromo- 
camphor  is  Isevorotatory  and  a'-chlorocamphor  only  feebly  dextro- 
rotatory; the  uncorrected  figures  given  in  the  table  are  maximum 
values  only. 
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Velocity  of  Isomeric  Change. 

Two  experiments  in  which  alkali  was  added  to  the  extent  of  iV/100 
showed  that  equilibrium  was  already  attained  in  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  bromocamphor  at  the  end  of  0*6  and  0*7  hour.  When  the 
quantity  of  alkali  was  reduced  to  N/IOQQ,  regular  curves  were  obtained 
which  showed  a  gradual  increase  of  solubility  during  the  first  hour, 
after  which  the  solubility  remained  constant.  The  curves  shown 
represent  two  series  of  experiments  with  alcohol  of  98*7  and  97  per 
cent,  concentration,  and  indicate  that  the  rate  of  change  is  not 
increased  by  doubling  tlie  proportion  of  water  in  the  alcohol.  When 
the  quantity  of  alkali  was  further  reduced  to  N/lOfiOO,  the  change 
became  exceedingly  slow,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  alkali  becomes 
used  up  either  in  reducing  the  bromocamphor  or  in  neutralising  traces 
of  acid  formed  in  the  solution. 

iraa-Chlorobromonitrocamphor, — ^This  compound,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  crude  chlorobromocamphor  produced  by 
heating  a-bromocamphor-^-sulphochloride,  is,  like  the  chlorobromo* 
camphor  itself,  contaminated  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  isomorphous 
dibromocamphor  (0*2352  gave  0-2566  AgCi  +  AgBr;  CI  +  Br »  38  0. 
CioHigOjNClBr  requires  CI  +  Br « 37*2  per  cent.).  The  mixture 
behaved  in  almost  every  respect  like  a  pure  substance,  melted  sharply 
at  138%  showed  a  constant  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  crystallised  magni- 
ficently. 

Measurable  crystals  were  obtained  from  a  solution  in  acetone  which 
was  allowed  to  cool  slowly  to  the  atmospheric  temperature.  They 
belonged  to  the  orthorhombic  system  and  gave  the  following 
constants : 


Fig.  3. 


Forms  present :  a{100},  5{010},  c{001},  o{lll}, 
w{101}.  m{102},  rjllO},  «{120} ; 
n,  b,  and  c  were  only  occasionally  observed. 
Axial  ratics  :  a:h:c^  0889  : 1  :  1  049. 
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Angles  measured : 


ar  100  :  110  (27)  4r39'          — 

rs   110  :  ]20  (30)  18'57'  (irO') 

88    120  :  I20  (16)  58"48'  (58''42') 

am  100  :  102  (13)  59^34'  (69'28') 

em  001  :  102  (11)  30''2r  (30''32') 

an  100  :  101  (3)  40'18'  (40n7') 


«m  101  :  102  (4)  19^20'  (19^1') 

ro    110  :  111  (86)  82"21'  — 

CO    001  :  111  (20)  57''40'  (57*^89') 

mo  102  :  111  (6)  38''40'  (SS'SS') 

08    111  :  120  (6)  36^53'  (86'59') 

atn  120  :  102  (6)  10415'  (104"26') 


Summary. — (1)  The  method  previously  employed  in  the  case  of 
nitrocamphor  and  the  sugars  to  determine  the  proportions  in  which 
the  dynamic  isomerides  are  in  equilibrium  in  solution  has  been  applied 
to  the  halogen  derivatives  of  camphor,  which  have  been  shown  by 
Kipping  to  undergo  reversible  isomeric  change  in  presence  of  alkalis. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  each  compound  containing  the  group  -CHBr*CO- 
or  -OHCl'CO-,  the  addition  of  alkali  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
concentration  of  the  saturated  solution  in  the  ratio  0*89 : 1  approxi- 
mately. 

(3)  The  proportion  of  the  a'-form  is  probably  about  7  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  bromocamphor,  9  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  chlorocamphor, 
and  1 1  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  afi-  and  air-dihalogen  compounds. 

(4)  No  increase  of  solubility  is  observed  in  the  case  of  /f-bromo- 
camphor  or  of  the  aa -derivatives. 

(5)  Approximate  values  are  given  for  the  rotatory  powers  of  the 
a-oompounds.  a-Bromocamphor  is  probably  Isevorotatory,  and 
a'-chlorocamphor  only  feebly  dextrorotatory. 

A  part  of  the  [expense  incurred  in  the  inquiry  described  in  this 
and  the  following  paper  was  defrayed  by  grants  from  the  Research 
Fund  of  the  Chemical  Society  and  from  the  British  Association.  The 
author  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  indebtedness 
for  the  help  thus  afforded. 

Westminster  Training  Colleos, 
London,  S.W. 


CVII. — Studies    of    Dynamic    Isomerism.      Part      V. 
Isomeric  Sulphonic  Derivatives  oj  Camphor. 

By  Thomas  Martin  Lowbt  and  Egbert  H.  Magsok,  B.Sc. 

In  the  previous  paper  it  has  been  shown  that  the  reversible  isomeric 
change  which  a-bromocamphor,  a>chlorocamphor,  and  their  fi-  and 
ir-halogen  derivatives  undergo  when  a  trace  of  alkali  is  added  to  their 
alcoholic  solutions  (Kipping,  Proc.,  1905,  21,  125)  is  accompanied  by 
a  marked  increase  in  the.  concentration  of  the  saturated  solutions. 
Similar  experiments  are  now  described  in  the  case  of  some  twenty  com- 
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pounds  containing  a  sulphonic  group  ;  the  majority  of  these  belong  to 
the  Beychler  or  )3-series  (Armstrong  and  Lowry,  Trans.,  1902,  81, 
1441),  only  a  few  measurements  of  the  ir-sulphonic  compounds  being 
included  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  methods  adopted  were 
identical  with  those  previously  used  ;  the  results,  which  are]  shown  Jin 
a  table,  represent  in  almost  every  case  the  mean  of  a  number  of 
determinations,  special  care  being  taken  to  ensure  that  the  solid 
a-compounds  were  initially  free  from  the  a'-isomerides.  The 
solubility  of  the  metallic  sulphonates  was  determined  in  aqueous 
solutions  to  which  ammonia  was  added ;  in  the  other  cases,  the  solvent 
was  alcohol  of  99*5  per  cent,  strength  and  the  alkali  i^/500  or  i\^/1000 
sodium  ethozide. 

I.  I)env(Uive8  of  Ca/fnphor-ir'sulphonic  Acid, 

The  behaviour  of  the  ir-sulphonio  compounds  is  relatively  simple* 
Kipping  has  shown  that  the  salts  both  of  a*bromo-  and  of  a-chloro- 
camphor-n^sulphonic  acid  undergo  isomeric  change  in  presence  of  a 
trace  of  free  alkali.  No  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  formation 
of  lactonic  rings  between  the  k  and  ^ir-positions,  and  the  isomerism 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  simple  character  as  in  the  case  of  bromo- 
camphor  itself.  By  fractionally  crystallising  the  hydrindamine  salts, 
Kipping  has  isolated  the  acids  in  which  the  halogen  occupies  the 
a -position  (Proc.,  1905,  21,  293),  and  has  thus  solved  the  problem 
presented  by  this  series  of  isomeric  changes.  The  measurements  now 
described  were  therefore  made,  not  so  much  in  order  to  secure  addi- 
tional information  with  reference  to  this  group  of  compounds  as  to 
test  the  method  of  experiment  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
changes  noted  amongst  the  )3-compounds  were  due  to  simple  stereo- 
isomerism on  the  one  hand,  or  to  lactone  formation  on  the  other. 

The  most  suitable  salts  for  solubility  measurements  are  the 
ammonium  salts,  the  relatively  small  solubility  of  which  is  made  use 
of  in  isolating  the  sulphonic  acids  of  the  v-series.  The  solubility  of 
ammonium  a-bromocamphor-^-sulphonate  in  water  was  found  to  be 
18 '5 7  per  cent,  at  20°,  but  repeated  determinations  of  the  density  of 
the  saturated  solution  showed  that  no  increase  of  solubility  followed 
the  addition  of  ammonia  or  of  traces  of  caustic  soda.  This  unexpected 
result  is  not  difficult  to  explain;  it  is  clear  that  whatever  alkali  is 
added  the  free  base  in  the  solution  can  only  be  ammonia,  and  it  is 
probable  that  its  basic  properties  are  so  reduced  by  the  presence  of 
the  ammonium  salt  (compare  the  use  of  ammonium  chloride  in 
analysis)  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  promote  isomeric  change.  In 
presence  of  a  trace  of  sodium  ethoxide,  the  solubility  of  the  sulphon- 
amide  in  alcohol  showed  a  marked  increase  from  11*6  to  13*6  per  cent. 

VOL.   LXXXIX.  8  Z 
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in  the  ratio  0*853  : 1.  Although  this  value  is  suhject  to  a  correctioii 
for  the  influence  of  the  a  -  on  the  solubility  of  the  a-compound, 
it  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  negative  groups  in  the  series : 

C8Hj,<g^''  (7  per  cent.).  C8H,3Br<^^''  (11  per  cent.). 

C,H„(SO,NH,K^.^''  (15  per  cent.), 

is  accompanied  by  a  progressive  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
a-form. 

Acetyl-a-^omocamphcr-ir^svlphonamide.  —  This  compound  was  pre- 
pared by  boiling  a-bromocamphor-^-sulphonamide  with  acetic  anhydride 
to  which  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  had  been  added.  When  the  mixture 
was  diluted  cautiously  with  alcohol  and  water  and  allowed  to  cool, 
small,  brilliant  crystals  were  slowly  deposited.  These  melted  at  199° 
and  were  found  on  analysis  to  consist  of  an  acetyl  derivative  of  the 
amide  (01126  gave  00602  AgBr ;  Br  =  22-76  ;  Ci8Hi804NBrS  requires 
Br  —  22*70  per  cent.)  and  not  the  anhydramide  that  was  expected.  It 
was  noteworthy  that  the  addition  of  a  large  bulk  of  water  to  solutions  of 
this  compound  produced  no  immediate  precipitation  as  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  camphor>compounds,  crystallisation  usually  taking  place 
only  after  the  solution  was  cold.  Solubility  determinations  showed  no 
increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  saturated  solution  on  the  addition 
of  alkali,*  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  compound  is  the  enolic 

CBr 

acetyl  derivative,  C8Hjg(S02'NH2)^'4^^.   >  and  not  the  acetjlamide, 

OioHi4BrO-S02-NHAc. 

Measurable  crystals  were  obtained  from  solutions  in  ethyl  acetate, 
and  gave  the  following  figures  : 


Fig.  1. 

Systenh]:  Orthorhombic. 

Axial  ratios:  a:6:c=l*778: 1  :  1*254. 

Forme  present :  a{100},  jt;{011},  q{lOl],  r{110}. 

^   *  The  alkali  added  amounted  to  0*01 — 0*02  per  cent,  and  appeared  to  increase 
the  density  by  about  0*001. 
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Angles  measured : 


rp 
rr 
aq 
rq 
or 


110  : 
110  : 
100  : 
110  : 
100  : 


Oil 
110 
101 
101 
110 


(20) 

(2) 

(12) 

(21) 

(4) 


47'  9' 
68*40' 
64'46' 
73'86' 
00*40' 


(47'  4') 
(68-42') 
(54'49') 

(60°89') 


pq  Oil  :  101 
pp  Oil  :  Oil 
qq  101  :  lOl 
pp  Oil  :  Oil 
pa   Oil  :  100 


(20) 


20)  59'20J'        — 

(6)  77^12'      (77*  9') 

(6)  70*27'      (70*21') 

(6)  102*48'    (102*51') 

(4)  89*69'      (90*  0') 


II.  Derivatives  of  Camphor- fi-siUphanie  Acid. 

The  isomerism  of  the  )8-sulphonic  derivatives  of  camphor  presents  a 
far  more  complex  problem  than  that  of  the  7r-derivatives,  on  account  of 
the  readiness  with  which  ring-formation  takes  place  between  the  fi-  and 
ic-positions  (compare  Armstrong  and  Lowry,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  1441 ; 
Forster,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  264). 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  amides  there  may  be  formed  in  addition  to 
the  normal  amide  I  and  its  anhydramide  II,  a  lactam  III  and 
a  lactone  IV. 

c.H„<^'     c.H,.<f .     c.h,.<?5h      «."»4^: 


I. 


I 


1}        so, — : 


NH 


•NH,. 


se- 


ll. 


III. 


IV. 


The  simple  sulphonamides  yield  either  amide  or  anhydramide 
forms  I  and  II,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  anilides  may 
exist  as  hydroxy  lie  lactams  HE  and  the  piperidides  as  lactonic 
compounds  lY.  In  the  case  of  the  a-bromo-  and  a-chloro-sulphonic 
compounds,  each  of  these  types  may  exist  in  stereoisomeric  a-  and 
a'-forms ;  in  the  case  of  the  potassium  salts  which  do  not  appear  to 
form  lactones  this  is  probably  the  only  isomerism  which  exists.  The 
observations  made  with  each  type  of  compound  may  now  be  described. 


1.  The  Potassium  Salts. 

The  potassium  salts  of  a-bromo-  and  a-chloro-camphor-)8-sulphonic 
acids,  unlike  the  ammonium  salt  referred  to  above,  both  showed  a 
marked  increase  in  solubility  on  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  ammonia 
to  the  saturated  aqueous  solution.  In  the  case  of  the  a-bromo-salty 
which  showed  an  increase  of  solubility  from  26*6  to  32*3  per  cent.,  ex- 
periments were  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  influence 
of  the  a -salt  on  the  solubility  of  the  a-isomeride.  The  solubility 
of  the  ap'SsAt  was  therefore  also  determined  in  solutions  which 
already  contained  6*40  and  6*50  per  cent,  of  the  air-isomeride ;  in  each 
case,  the  increase  in  concentration  was  greater  than  that  due  to  the 
added  7r-salt,  the  total  concentration  of  solute  being  33*45  and  33*80 
per    cent,   and    the  increase    6*9    and    7*2    per    cent,   respectively. 

3  z  2 
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Thus,  of  the  observed  increase  in  conoentration,  only  aboat  eleven- 
twelfths  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  added  isomeride,  the  remaining 
one-twelfth  being  due  to  the  increased  solubility  of  the  a-salt.  If  the 
same  correction  be  applied  in  order  to  allow  for  the  influence  of  the 
ap'  on  the  solubility  of  the  ajS-salt,  it  is  probable  that  the  solubility 
ratio  0*817  represents  a  proportion  0*832,  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  a-salt 
in  the  solution.  In  the  case  of  the  chloro-salt,  the  solubility  increases 
from  17 '9  to  20  per  cent.,  ratio  0*890,  and  there  is  perhaps  90  per 
cent,  of  the  a-salt  in  the  solution. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  case  the  increased  concentration 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  alkali  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  \  the  products  of  isomeric  change 
are  thus  evidently  Isevorotatory. 

It  may  further  be  pointed  out  that  the  increased  solubility  now 
observed  in  these  salts  affords  the  clearest  proof  which  has  yet  been 
obtained  that  the  sulpho-group  in  the  Reychler  series  of  acids  does 
not  occupy  either  of  the  a-positions,  and  that  the  formation  of  )S-bromo- 
camphor  from  camphorsulphobromide  does  not  depend  on  a  transfer- 
ence of  bromine  from  an  a-  to  the  )9-position  (Trans.,  1902,  81, 1445). 

2.  Amides  cmd  Anhydramidea, 

In  the  paper  in  which  his  camphor  sulphonic  acid  was  first  described 
(Bidl,  Soc.  chim.y  1898,  iii,  19,  120),  Reychler  stated  that  two  amides 
were  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  sulphochloride.  These 
were  subsequently  shown  to  be  convertible  under  the  action  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  and  were  at  first  thought  to  be  stereoisomerides  (Arm- 
strong and  Lowry,  Proc,  1901,  17,  182),  but  it  was  subsequently 
shown  by  analysis  that,  although  both  compounds  crystallise  un- 
changed from  acetic  anhydride,  the  substance  of  higher  melting  point 
is  actually  an  anhydramide  formed  by  the  removal  of  a  molecule  of 
water  from  the  amide  (Armstrong  and  Lowry,  Trans.,  1902,  81| 
1444).  The  solubility  determinations  recorded  in  the  table  disclosed  the 
remarkable  fact  that  camphor  sulphonamide,  although  thus  not  affected 
by  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride,  is  rapidly  and  completely  dehydrated 
by  iV7500  NaOEt  in  a  cold  alcoholic  solution,  a  quantitative  conversion 
into  the  anhydramide  being  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  at 
20^.  This  was  shown  not  only  by  the  changed  melting  point  of  the 
solid,  but  also  by  the  complete  identity  of  the  alkaline  solutions ;  the 
slight  increase  produced  by  the  alkali  in  the  concentration  of  the 
saturated  solution  of  the  anhydramide  is  not  due  to  any  reverse 
action,  but  may  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  sodium  ethoxide  which 
was  added. 

This  method  of  producing   the   anhydramide  is   very   suggestive. 
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Lap  worth  has  shown  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  30)  that  the  velocity  of 
bromination  of  ketones  is  directly  dependent  on  the  rate  at  which 
the  ketone  is  converted  during  the  experiment  into  the  enolio 
isomeride.  The  present  experiments  show  clearly  that  the  coDversion 
of  camphorsulphonamide  into  the  anhydramide  is  not  a  mere  case  of 
dehydration,  but  probably  proceeds  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
enolic  form,  the  formation  of  which  is  favoured  by  the  addition  of 
alkalis,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  the  addition  of  acids. 

SO2 — NH         ko^ — H 

In  the  case  of  the  n-amide,  acetic  anhydride  in  the  presence  of  acid 
actually  causes  the  action  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  formation  of  an 
enolic  acetate,  but  the  -SOj'NH,  group  is  too  far  removed  to  take 
part  in  the  condensation. 

No  such  abnormal  behaviour  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
y?-sulphonamides  derived  from  a-chloro-  and  a-bromo-camphor.  These 
showed,  on  the  addition  of  alkali,  a  regular  increase  of  solubility^ 
comparable  with,  though  somewhat  larger  than,  that  observed  in  the 
case  of  bromocamphor-ir-sulphonamide.  No  separation  of  anhydramide 
took  place  from  the  solutions,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  solutions  contain  anything  but  the  stereoisomerio  a-  and  a - 
halogen-sulphonamides. 

In  the  case  of  the  a-bromo-)3-sulphonamide,  experiments  were  made 
to  determine  the  probable  influence  on  its  solubility  of  the  a -isomeride 
in  the  solution.  Two  series  of  measurements  were  made  of  the  solu- 
bility of  the  )9-sulphonamide  in  alcohol,  which  already  contained  1  per 
cent,  of  the  isomeric  ir-sulphonamide ;  in  each  case,  the  solubility  was 
raised  to  3*10  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  1*10  per  cent.,  of  which  1  per 
cent.,  or  ten-elevenths  of  the  whole,  was  due  to  the  added  ir^ulphonamide 
and  0*10  per  cent.,  or  one-eleventh,  to  the  increased  solubility  of  the 
^-sulphonamide.  In  this  case,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  small  solubility 
of  the  substance,  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  solubility  in  presence  of 
an  isomeride.  If  the  same  correction  be  applied  to  the  solubility  of 
a-bromocamphor-)8-su]phonamide  in  presence  of  the  a'-isomeride,  the 
solubility  ratio  0*641  would  represent  a  proportion  0*673,  or  approxi- 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  a-form  in  the  solution.  In  the  case  of  the 
a-chloro6ulphonamide,  the  solubility  ratio  0*721  probably  corresponds 
to  a  proportion  0*74  to  0*75,  or  roughly  three-quarters  of  the  a-form  in 
the  solution. 
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A  long  series  of  experiments  showed  that  a  small  bat  definite 
increase  of  solnbilitj  is  brought  about  by  the  action  ci  alkali  on  the 
anhjdramides  deriyed  from  a-«hlorocamphor  and  from  a-bromocamphor ; 
in  the  former  case,  the  solability  increases  from  1-28  to  1*56  per  cent. 
in  the  ratio  0*820  : 1,  and  in  the  latter  case  from  2*51  to  2*71  per  cent, 
in  .the  ratio  0*926  : 1.  The  displacement  of  the  ketonic  oxygen  by 
nitrogen  therefore  does  not  prevent  isomeric  chaoge,  although  it 
greatly  reduces  the  (Hroportion  of  the  isomeride  which  is  formed  in 
the  solution.     No  increase  of  solubUity  was  observed  in  the  simple 

anhydranude,     I  »     ,     nor      in      the      dibromoanhydranude, 

SOj N 


9sH„<S 


Br, 


Q      ,  and  the  increase  now  recorded  must  therefore  be  as- 

SOa N 

cribed,  as  in  previous  cases,  to  a  reversible  stereoisomeric  change. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  case  of  the  monohalogen  compounds,  an 
intermediate  isomeride  of  the  enolic  type  is  still  possible,  thus  : 

80, S  ^^    so, NH     ^^    so, fi 


-^2 


3.  Anilides, 


The  anilides  of  this  series  were  examined  in  the  hope  that,  since 
direct  anhydramide  formation  is  no  longer  possible,  they  would  exhibit 
the  simple  stereoisomeric  change  characteristic,  for  instance,  of 
a-bromocamphor-ir-sulphonamide.  Preliminary  experiments  showed 
that  the  anilides  were  too  soluble  readily  to  be  purified  or  used  for 
solubility  measurements.  /?-Bromoanilides  were  therefore  prepared 
from  a-bromo-  and  a-chloro-camphorsulphonic  acids.  It  was  accident- 
ally discovered  that  these  were  soluble  in  alkalis,  a  property  which  was 
shared  by  the  simple  anilides  derived  from  a-bromo-  and  from  a-chloro- 
camphor,  but  not  to  any  marked  extent  by  the  anilide  or  /7-bromo- 
anilide  derived  from  camphor  itself.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  quite 
stable,  but  the  anilides  are  precipitated  as  a  curdy  mass  on  the  addi- 
tion of  acids.  This  solubility  in  alkalis  appears  to  be  an  altogether 
exceptional  property,  and  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
a-substituted  anilides  are  capable  of  yielding  sodium  salts  derived  from 
the  hydroxylic  lactam  : 

SOj-NH-C^Ha  SO, A-CeHg 
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It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  anilides  are  themselves  lactams 
or  not. 

(1)  No  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  mutarotation  in  freshly-prepared 
solutions  of  the  anilides,  nor  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  sodium  salt ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
solution  contains  only  a  single  form  of  the  substance  and  not  a 
mixture  of  isomerides  in  equilibrium. 

(2)  The  marked  difference  in  rotatory  power  between  the  anilide 
and  its  sodium  salt  suggests  that  they  are  perhaps  differently  consti- 
tuted, the  sodium  salt  only  having  the  lactam  structure.  A  solution 
of  chlorocamphor- j9-bromoanilide  gave  [a]©  +73-6°  in  neutral  solution, 
+  39*5°  in  presence  of  0*8  equivalents  of  sodium  ethoxide,  and  +29*2^ 
only  in  presence  of  an  excess,  1*3  equivalents  of  alkali. 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  camphorsulphonanilides  do  not  yield  sodium 
salts  supports  the  view  that  the  anilides  are  not  themselves  lactams  ; 
it  is  clear  that  ring-formation  does  not  take  place  readily,  and  it  is 
therefore  unlikely  that  the  a-substituted  anilides  should,  in  the  absence 
of  alkalis,  pass  spontaneously  into  the  lactam  form. 

(4)  Although  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  alkalis,  the  anilides 
dissolve  only  slowly,  and  behave  as  if  the  dissolution  involved  some 
change  beyond  the  mere  neutralisation  of  an  acid  by  a  base ;  their 
behaviour  suggests,  in  fact,  that  they  are  pseudo-acids  (Hantzsch),  that 
is,  neutral  compounds  which  only  become  acid  after  undergoing 
isomeric  change. 

(5)  The  j9-bromoanilides  derived  from  a-bromo-  and  from  a-chloro- 
camphor  do  not  show  any  increase  of  solubility  on  the  addition  of  a 
trace  of  alkali.  This  might  be  attributed  to  the  neutralisation  of  the 
alkali  by  the  anilide,  in  which  case  the  anilides  might  be  compared 
with  the  sulphonic  acids,  which  undergo  change  only  in  presence  of 
a  quantity  of  alkali  in  excess  of  that  required  for  neutralisation.  The 
observations  recorded  above  show,  however,  that  no  marked  alteration  of 
rotatory  power  follows  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  alkali  to  the  sodium 
salt.  The  case  appears,  therefore,  to  be  similar  to  that  of  nitrocamphor, 
in  which  the  formation  of  a  salt  affords  an  alternative  to,  and  thus 
effectually  prevents,  enolisation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  anilides  derived  from  a-bromo-  and 
a-chloro-camphor  show  no  increase  of  solubility  in  presence  of  alkalis, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  those  derived  from  camphor  show  a 
distinct  change.  Although  the  increase  in  concentration  amounts  only 
to  O'l  per  cent.,  it  was  clearly  established  by  some  thirty-five  measure- 
ments of  the  solubility  of  the  anilide  and  of  the  j9-bromoanilide. 
Various  possibilities  of  isomeric  change  might  be  suggested,  but  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  permit  of  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place. 
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a'Chloroeamphor'P'Bfdphonanilide  melts  at  97°,  has  specific  rotation 
[ajo  +  79"  (in  alcohol),  and  is  reduced  hj  sdnc  dust  and  acetic  acid 
to  camphorsulphonanilide,  melting  at  119°.  The  partially  purified 
material  was  decolorised  by  dissolving  in  alkali,  filtering,  and  preci- 
pitating with  acids.  Like  the  a-bromo-compound,  it  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  a  dense  mass  of  felted  needles. 

a-Chlorocamphor-ff-wIpho-p-bromoanUide  {0'2l^5  gave  0*1686  AgCl  + 
AgBr,  CI  +  Br  -  2739  ;  CjeHi^OgNClBrS  requires  CI  +  Br  =  27*44  per 
cent.)  melts  at  115°.  It  was  purified  by  dissolving  in  alkali  and  pre- 
cipitating with  acid ;  the  curdy  mass  was  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form  by  covering  it  with  cold  methyl  alcohol,  in  which  it  quickly  dis- 
solved and  separated  again  in  crystals  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
It  was  further  purified  by  crystallising  from  alcohol,  from  which  it 
separates  in  rectangular  tablets  with  truncated  edges.  It  was  reduced 
by  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  to  the  camphor-)8-sulpho^bromoanilide 
melting  at  167°. 

a-Bramocamphor-fi'mlpho-^^-br(>moanilide  (0*1625  gave  0*1321  AgBr, 
Br  =  34*6 ;  CjgHjQOjNBrgS  requires  Br  -  34*4  per  cent.),  prepared  from 
bromocamphorsulphochloride  and  p-bromoaniline  and  from  bromo- 
camphorsulphonanilide  and  bromine,  melts  at  95°  and  resembles  the 
preceding  compound. 

4.  Fiperididei, 

The  existence  of  isomeric  piperidides  derived  from  camphorsulphonic 
acid  has  already  been  clearly  established  (Armstrong  and  Lowry, 
Trans.,  1902,  81,  1449),  but  at  that  time  only  a  single  a-bromo- 
piperidide  could  be  prepared,  namely,  that  derived  from  the  camphor- 
piperidide  of  high  melting  point.  In  the  course  of  the  present  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  when  the  a-bromopiperidide  was  prepared  by 
the  Schotten-Baumann  method,  using  aqueous  piperidine  instead  of  an 
ethereal  solution,  an  isomeric  compound  of  low  melting  point  was 
produced.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  Schotten-Baumann  method  of 
preparation  the  interaction  proceeds  normally,  giving  rise  to  the  true 
piperidide  I ;  in  ethereal  solution,  the  piperidine  probably  combines 
with  the  carbonyl  group,  hydrogen  chloride  is  subsequently  eliminated, 
and  the  piperido-lactone  II  is  produced. 

p„     /CHBr                         p„       CHBr 
r<i<NO.H,.     -     M-HO.H.,    n. 
SOj-Cl  '"^OH  SO, 0 
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The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at,  that  the  compounds  of  low  melting 
point  are  the  true  piperidides,  whilst  the  high  melting  compounds 
are  piperido-lactones,  is  in  accord  with  the  rise  of  melting  point  which 
accompanies  ring  formation  when  the  amides  are  converted  into 
anhydramides. 

Both  bromopiperidides  show  a  marked  increase  of  solubility  in 
presence  of  alkaUs,  the  ratio  of  the  initial  to  the  final  solubility  being 
2  : 3  approximately  in  each  case.  This  increase,  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  case  of  camphor  piperido-lactone,  must  be  attributed  to  stereo- 
isomeric  change,  and  probably  involves  the  opening  of  the  lactone 
ring.  It  should  be  noted  that  whilst  both  bromopiperidides  are  readily 
converted  into  isodynamic  stereoisomerides,  they  are  not  convertible 
into  one  another  either  by  the  action  of  acids  or  of  alkalis.  Owing 
to  the  small  quantity  of  pure  material  available,  the  densities  and 
rotatory  powers  of  the  saturated  solutions  were  not  determined. 

Camphor-P-BulpIiopiperididSf  provisionally  described  {loc.  cit.)  as  iao- 
camphorsulphopiperidide  (?),  melts  at  56^. 

Camphor-p-sulphopiperidolactanef  provisionally  described  as  camphor- 
sulphopiperidide (f),  melts  at  140^. 

a-Bromoeampkar-P-sulphopiperidide  (0-2958  gave  0*1479  AgBr, 
Br  =  21-28  ;  Cj^H^^gNBrS  requires  Br  =  21 -14  per  cent.)  melts  at  76° 
and  crystallises  from  alcohol,  or,  when  pure,  from  light  petroleum. 
From  the  latter  solvent  it  separates  in  small,  orthorhombic  prisms, 
a  :5:c=M12;  1:1-095. 


Fig.  2. 
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described     as 


Summarf/, — (1)  In  continuation  of  the  work  described  in  the 
previous  paper,  measurements  have  been  made  of  the  solubility  of 
twenty  sulphonic  derivatives  of  camphor  in  neutral  and  alkaline 
solutions. 

(2)  The  amide  of  bromocamphor-ir-sulpbonic  acid,  an  acid  which  has 
been  shown  by  Kipping  to  undergo  stereoisomeric  change  in  presence 
of  a  trace  of  free  alkali,  increases  in  solubility  from  11*6  to  13*6  per 
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cent,  in  the  ratio  0'853  : 1  when  alkali  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. An  acetyl  derivative  prepared  from  the  sulphonamide  shows 
no  increase,  and  is  therefore  formnlated  as  the  enolic  acetate, 

PRr 

(3)  The  potassium  salts  of  a-hromocamphor-  and  a-chlorocamphor-)8- 
sulphonic  acids  show  a  marked  increase  of  solubility  when  ammonia  is 
added  to  the  aqueous  solutions,  and  therefore  (like  the  isomeric 
ir-acids)  exist  in  stereoisomeric  forms ;  the  a'-salts  are  Isevorotatory. 

(4)  In  presence  of  a  trace  of  sodium  ethozide  camphor-)9-suIphon- 
amide  is  converted  quantitatively  in  cold  alcoholic  solution  into  the 
anhydramide ;  this  is  remarkable,  as  the  amide  crystallises  unchanged 
from  boiling  acetic  anhydride. 

(5)  The  )9-sulphonamides  of  bromocamphor  and  chlorocamphor,  like 
the  TT-compound,  show  an  increased  solubility  in  alkaline  solution 
owing  to  stereoisomeric  change,  but  are  not  converted  into  anhydr- 
amides. 

(6)  The  )9-sulphonanilides  derived  from  bromocamphor  and  chloro- 
camphor are  soluble  in  alkalis,  owing  probably  to  the  formation  of 

C  H  ^9^^^ 
salts  derived  from  the  isomeric  lactam,  for  example,  i^    ^*^C*ONa, 

SO, N-CeH^ 

Owing  to  the  formation  of  these  compounds,  the  anilides  are  not 
converted  into  stereoisomerides  by  the  action  of  alkalis.  Three  new 
anilides  are  described. 

(7)  Isomeric  piperidides  derived  from  bromocamphor-)3-sulphonic 
acid  are  described,  corresponding  with  those  prepared  from  camphor- 
sulphonic  acid.     These  are  formulated  as  the  piperidide  and  piperido- 

lactone,     C5HioN-SO,-C8Hi3<^^    ''and     |«    "^^-NC.H^q;    both 

compounds  undergo  stereoisomeric  change  in  presence  of  alkalis. 

Westminster  Training  College, 
London,  S.W. 
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CVIII. — Influence  of  Substitution  on  the  Formation  of 
Diazoamines  and  Aminoazo-compounds.     Part    V. 
Q'Dimethyl-4: :  G-diamino-m-ODylene. 

By  Gilbert  Tuohab  Mobgan  and  Abthub  Clayton,  B.Sc. 

The  experiments  described  in  the  earlier  oommtinications  of  this  series 
have  shown  that  the  formation  of  aminoazo- compounds  can  occur  with 
primary  aromatic  meta-diamines  containing  substituents  in  both  the 
para-positions  with  respect  to  the  amino-groups,  although  the  reaction 
takes  place  less  readily  than  when  one  of  these  para-positions  is  still 
unoccupied  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  86;  1905,  87,  935,'  944). 

One  of  the  authors  having  found  that  the  complete  alkylation  of  the 
two  amino-groups  in  a  dipara-substituted  meta-diamine  inhibits  the 
production  of  an  azo-derivative  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  656),  the  investiga- 
tion was  extended  to  the  partially  alkylated  derivatives  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  effect  the  progressive  alkylation  of  these  bases  has  on 
the  course  of  the  azo-condensation.  In  the  present  instance,  the  case  of 
a  symmetrically  dialkylated  meta-diamine  has  been  examined,  the 
base  chosen  for  this  purpose  being  [B-dimethyl-i :  Q-dtamino-ja- 
xyUne\ 

NH-CH, 


4 : 6-Diamino-m-xylene,  the  starting  point  of  this  research,  was 
prepared  in  the  manner  formerly  indicated  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  92)  and 
transformed  by  means  of  the  Schotten-Baumann  reaction  into 
B-dibenzenesulphonf/l'^  :  Q-dicbmino-m.-ocylenef 

C.H,(OH,),(NH.SO,-0,H,)„ 
which,  when  crystallised  repeatedly  from  dilute  alcohol  or  acetone, 
separated  in  prismatic  needles  melting  at  176°. 

0*4165  gave  25*3  c.c.  nitrogen  at  21'^  and  764  mm.     N»6-95. 
CjoHgflO^NjSj  requires  N  =  6*73  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  solution  by  dilute  acetic  acid. 
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B-Dibenzenesulphonyldimethf/l-4: :  Q-diamino-rn'Ocylene, 
N(CH,)-SO,-C,H, 

CH3 

The  foregoing  compound  was  i*eadily  methylated  when  boiled  for  six 
hours  in  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium  hydroxide  (2*5  mols.)  and 
methyl  iodide  (3  mols.),  the  latter  reagent  being  added  gradually. 
The  clear  solution  thus  obtained  when  left  overnight  furnished  a 
deposit  of  hard,  nodular  crystals  ;  when  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  the 
compound  separated  in  colourless  crystals  and  melted  at  196 — 197°. 

0-2857  gave  0-3115  BaS04.     8  =  1497. 

0-3401     „     20-0  c.c.  nitrogen  at  23°  and  764  mm.     N  «  6*66. 
CjjHj^O^NjSj  requires  8=1441 ;  N  =  6-31  per  cent. 

This  dimethylated  sulphonyl  derivative  was  quite  insoluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis,  and  the  amount  which  separated  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  used  in  the  methylation  was  90 — 95  per  cent,  of  the 
calculated  quantity. 

8- Dimethyl'^ :  ^'diamino-m-xylene. 

After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  hydrolyse  the  preceding  com- 
pound with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  found  that  this  reaction 
was  most  readily  effected  by  heating  the  substance  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  (15  parts)  in  sealed  tubes  at  160°  for  &ve  hours. 
The  temperature  requires  careful  regulation,  as  at  180°  decomposition 
sets  in.  In  these  experiments  it  is  important  to  use  highly  purified 
dibenzenesulphonyldimethyl-4  :  6-diamino-m-xylene,  otherwise  tarry 
by-products  are  formed  even  at  temperatures  lower  than  that  required 
to  effect  the  hydrolysis.  The  resulting  solution  was  concentrated  and 
rendered  ammoniacal,  when  «-dimethyl-4 : 6-diamino-m-xylene  was 
precipitated,  the  yield  being  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  calculated 
amount.  After  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 80°), 
the  new  diamine  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  colourless  plates  melting 
at  100 — 101°  A  mixture  of  this  substance  with  the  original  4:6- 
diamino-m-xylene  (m.  p.  104°)  melted  at  about  80°.  A  complete 
analysis  confirmed  the  composition  of  the  dimethylated  diamine. 

01758  gave  04712  COjj  and  0  1572  H^O.     C  =  7307  ;  H  =  9-94. 
01731     „     25-5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  750  mm.     N  =  1703. 
CjoHi^jNg  requires  0  =  73-17  ;  H«9-76  ;  N=  17-07  per  cent. 
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The  new  diamine  dissolved  readily  in  ether,  and  the  solution  slowlj 
deposited  colourless,  flattened,  rectangular  prisms,  often  ^f  considerable 
size.  When  carefully  recrystallised,  the  dried  base  was  fairly  per- 
manent, and  did  not  become  appreciably  coloured  on  exposure  und«r 
atmospheric  conditions.  Impure  specimens,  however,  rapidly  assumed 
a  green  tint,  and  when  subsequently  extracted  with  light  petroleum 
the  colouring  matter  was  left  as  an  insoluble  green  powder. 

* 
H-Dimethyl-i :  6-dinitro8oamino-m.  iti/letie, 

N(CH,)-NO 


•N(CH^-NO 
CH, 

In  order  to  obtain  further  evidence  for  the  structural  formula 
ascribed  to  the  foregoing  diamine,  its  hydrochloride  was  subjected  to 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  When  aqueous  sodium  nitrite  (2*5  mols.) 
was  slowly  added  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  excess  of  cold  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  white,  pulverulent  precipitate  separated,  which 
was  quite  insoluble  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  mineral  acids.  This 
product  crystallised  readily  from  alcohol  or  light  petroleum  (b.  p. 
60 — 80°)  and  separated  in  aggregates  of  very  pale  yellow,  transparent, 
rectangular  plates  melting  at  76 — 77°. 

01298  gave  28*8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  758  mm.     N»  25-32. 
CjqHj^OjN^  requires  N  =  25-22  per  cent. 

a-Dimethyl-^  :  Q-dinitroaoamino-m-xt/lene  gave  intense  colorations 
in  all  the  phases  of  the  Liebermann  reaction,  thus  behaving 
as  a  typical  nitrosoamine.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  dinitroso- 
amine,  which  contains  substituent  (Ofl^)  groups  in  both  para- 
positions  to  the  aminic  nitrogen,  is  very  nearly  colourless, 
whereas  its  lower  homologues  containing  free  para-positions  are 
generally  described  as  coloured  compounds,  the  prevailing  colour 
being  yellow. 

Action  qf  DiasKheompaunds  on  s-Dimethyl-i ^  ^-duMnino-mxylene. 

When  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  impregnated  with  diazotised  primuline 
was  immersed  in  a  cold  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  «-dimethyU4 : 6- 
diamino*97vxylene  and  kept  in  the  dark,  an  ingrain  azo-colour  was 
slowly  produced,  the  fabric  acquiring  a  reddish-brown  shade.  This 
indication  of  the  production  of  an  azo-derivative  was  confirmed  by  the 
following  experiment. 
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One  molecular  proportion  of  />-nitraniline  was  dissolved  in  a  cooled 
mixture  of  concentrated  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  carefully 
diazotised  with  the  calculated  amount  of  aqueous  sodium  nitrite  (20 
per  cent.).  The  diazo-solution,  after  jdilution  with  ice-cold  water,  was 
poured  into  a  cold  solution  of  «-dimethyl-4 : 6-diamino-m-xylene  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  No  change  occurred  until  excess  of  aqueous 
sodium  acetate  was  added,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  appeared,  which 
rapidly  assumed  a  brownish-red  colour.  After  eight  hours,  this  pre- 
cipitate was  collected,  washed  with  water,  dried  on  porous  tile,  and 
then  repeatedly  extracted  with  benzene.  These  extracts,  when  con- 
centrated, yielded  a  crystalline  substance,  which,  when  dry,  had  a 
reddish-grey  colour.  This  product,  when  recrystallised  from  benzene, 
gave  dark  red  needles  mixed  with  a  pale  red,  powdery  substance.  The 
dark  red  crystals  were  separated  mechanically  and  found  to  melt  at  2 18^. 
The  light  red  compound,  which  also  melted  at  218^  when  dissolved  in 
benzene,  slowly  separated  in  the  darker  form.  These  two  substances 
do  not  depress  each  other's  melting  points,  and  are  therefore  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  chemical  compound,  which  has  the  composition  and 
properties  of  ^'nUrobenze^ie-b-azodimethylA^ :  Q-diamino-m-xf/lene, 

NH-CHj 

CH3./\-N,-C«H,.N0,  . 
I^-NH-CH3 

CH3 

0-0895  gave  16-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  770  mm.     N  =  21-76. 
CigHj^OgNg  requires  N  =  22-36  per  cent. 

This  azo-derivative  developed  a  reddish-orange  coloration  with  cold 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  other 
o-aminoazo-derivatives  of  the  meta-diamine  series. 

The  yield  of  the  product  in  this  instance  was  very  small,  being  only 
about  10  per  cent,  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  diamine. 

The  residue  insoluble  in  benzene  when  heated  .with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  volumeter  evolved  nitrogen,  the  amount  of 
gas  corresponding  with  about  25  per  cent,  of  a  diazoamino-compound. 

The  light  yellow  colour  of  the  original  precipitate  produced  by  the 
addition  of  sodium  acetate  to  the  mixed  solutions  of  diamine  and 
diazonium  salt  also  points  to  the  initial  production  of  a  diazoamine. 
In  all  probability  the  reaction  involving  the  formation  of  the  azo- 
derivative  takes  the  following  course  : 

C^H2Mej(NHMe)2  — ^  NHMe-CgHgMeg-NMe-Ng-CoH^-NOg  — > 
N03,-C^H^-N2-C,HMe2(NHMe)2 ; 
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this  change,  however,  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  ill-defined 
by-products. 

Interaction  of  ^Nitrohenzenediazonium   Chloride  a/nd  b-Bromo-t^i)- 
dimethylr2  :  4rdiaminoiohtene. 

The  product  of  this  interaction  was  previously  stated  (Trans.,  1905, 
87,  946)  to  contain  a  diazoamine  and  an  aminoazo-compound.  Farther 
evidence  has  now  been  obtained  by  extracting  the  dried  mass  with 
benzene  and  recrystallising  the  more  soluble  portion. 

After  three  fractional  crystallisations  from  this  solvent,  a  compound 
was  obtained  crystallising  in  small,  reddish-brown  leaflets  and  melting 
with  decomposition  at  162^,  which  gave  the  following  results  on 
analysis : 

0-0970  gave  16*4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  769  mm.    N=  19-5. 
00946     „     0  0464  AgBr.     Br  =  20-84. 

CigHijjOgNjBr  requires  N=  185  ;  Br  =  21-16  per  cent. 

These  data  corresponded  with  an  azo-compound  having  the  formula 
NOj-CeH/N,-C5HBr(CH,)[N(CHj)J-NH2,  but  the  amount  at  our 
disposal  was  too  small  for  more  detailed  examination.  With  cold 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  substance  developed  a  brownish- 
orange  coloration. 

The  residue  from  the  benzene  extracts  had  a  light  brown  colour  and 
gave  the  magenta  coloration  with  alcoholic  potash  characteristic  of  a 
;7-nitrodiazoamine,  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  obtain  this 
compound  in  a  crystalline  form.  A-bromine  estimation  of  the  crude 
uncrystallised  product  showed  that  this  contained  an  amount  of  the 
halogen  approximating  to  that  required  for  a  diazoamine, 

N02-CelI^-N,-NH-CeHjBr(CH8)-N(CH3)2, 
derived  from  j9-nitrobenzenediazonium   chloride   and   5-bromo-a«(4)- 
dimethyl-2  : 4-diamino-m-xylene. 

These  results  show  that  the  dimethylation — both  symmetrical  and 
unsymmetrical — of  a  dipara-substituted  meta-diamine  greatly  hinders, 
but  does  not  entirely  prevent,  the  introduction  of  a  diazo-residue  into 
the  aromatic  nucleus  of  the  diamine,  and  in  both  cases  there  was 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  diazoamine. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  London, 
South  Kensington,  S.W, 
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It  appears  that  the  rapid  and  complete  liberation  of  tjrrosine  daring 
tryptic  digestion  may  furnish  a  satisfactory  means  of  differentiating 
enzymes  of  a  tryptic  from  those  of  a  peptic  nature. 

At  present,  the  state  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a 
tyrosine  nudeas  in  the  different  albumoses  resulting  from  tryptic  and 
peptic  proteolysis  is  in  a  somewhat  confused  state,  and  contradictory 
statements  are  frequently  met  with  regarding  this  question.  From 
the  results  of  our  experiments,  presumably  no  albumose  resulting 
from  tryptic  digestion  contains  a  tyrosine  nucleus,  since  the  whole  of 
the  tyrosine  appears  to  be  liberated  in  the  free  state  in  the  ^rliest 
stage  of  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  one  or  more  of  the  albumoses 
or  other  of  the  earlier  cleavage  products  of  peptic  digestion  should 
contain  the  whole  of  the  protein  tyrosine.  At  present  we  haye  not 
experimented  with  albumoses  formed  during  tryptic  digestion,  but 
some  preliminary  experiments  with  albumoses  formed  during  peptic 
digestion  indicate  the  presence  of  a  tyrosine  nucleus  in  some  and  not 
in  others. 

We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  tyrosine  is  liberated  from 
edestin  during  a  very  early  stage  of  acid  proteolysis  as  well  as  during 
tryptic  proteolysis. 

School  of  Brewing, 

Ukiybbsitt  of  Bibmikoham. 
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cellar  under  the  usual  conditions  (temp.  144°).  To  the  solution  in  the 
second  of  the  flasks,  2  grams  of  the  cupric  sulphate  crystals  were  added. 
After  two  days  at  14*4°,  the  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  was 
1*1859,  and  that  of  the  solution  in  flask  11  was  11832.  A  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  from  16 '6°  to  14*4°  caused  considerable  crystallisa- 
tion in  the  solutions,  which  tended  to  diminish  the  difference  which 
appeared.  When  the  experiment  was  repeated  under  similar  condi- 
tions (except  as  to  temperature)  at  ll'P,  the  densities  of  the  solutions 
in  flasks  I  and  II  were  1*1788  and  1*1740  res^pectively. 

PotMsium  Fmrooyanide, — Thirty  c.c.  of  potassium  ferrooyanide 
solution  saturated  at  12*2°  were  put  into  each  of  three  small  flasks, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  the  crystals  in  flask  L  The  other  two 
flasks  were  only  primed.  The  trials  were  made  eighteen  days  later, 
when  the  temperature  both  in  cellar  and  balance  room  was  8*9°. 
The  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  (with  crystals)  wajs  1*1191,  whilst 
those  of  the  solutions  in  flasks  II  and  HI  (solution  only)  were  1*1265 
and  1*12615. 

In  the  course  of  this  experiment,  the  temperature  increased  a  little 
after  the  commencement,  thus  necessitating  slight  addition  of  crystals 
to  flasks  II  and  III  and  frequent  shaking  of  flask  I  to  ensure  satura- 
tion.   The  final  temperature,  however,  was  relatively  low. 

Fwrotis  Sulphate, — A  saturated  solution  (25  c.c.)  of  the  commercial 
''pure"  salt  at  9*4°  was  put  into  each  of  three  small  flasks,  into  the  first  of 
which  2*3  grams  of  crystals  were  added,  the  other  flasks  containing  only 
the  (primed)  solution.  The  trials  were  made  after  two  days  at  8*9°. 
The  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  (with  crystals)  was  1*1949,  whilst 
those  of  solutions  II  and  III  (solution  only)  were  1*1969  and  1*1964. 

Borax, — A  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  was  placed  in  each  of 
three  small  flasks,  into  the  first  of  which  about  2  grams  of  the  crystals 
were  introduced  (cellar  temperature  7*2°,  and  varying  sub- 
sequently between  9*4°  and  4*4°).  The  trials  were  made  forty- two 
days  later,  the  temperatures  in  cellar  and  balance  room  being  4*4°  and 
5°  respectively.  The  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  (with  crystals) 
was  1*0140,  whilst  those  of  solutions  in  flasks  II  and  III  were  both 
1*0155. 

Potassium  lodate, — ^Thirty  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  a  highly 
purified  specimen  of  this  salt  at  6*6°  were  placed  in  each  of  three 
small  flasks,  into  the  first  of  which  about  2  grams  of  the  crystals  were 
introduced.  The  cellar  temperature  was  6*6°  and  during  the  experi- 
ment the  temperature  varied  from  4*4°  to  7*2°.  The  trials  were  made 
after  four  days  at  7*2°.  The  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I  (with 
crystals)  was  10317,  whilst  the  densities  of  the  other  two  solutions 
(without  crystals)  were  1*0338  and  10335. 

Potassium  Bromide. — Thirty  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  the  commercial 
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salt  saturated  at  about  7*7^  were  placed  in  each  of  three  flaaks,  into 
the  first  of  which  about  2  grams  of  the  crystals  were  placed,  the  solu- 
tions in  the  other  flasks  being  primed  only  with  traces  of  the  crystals. 
The  cellar  temperature  was  7-2^.  The  trials  were  made  after  six  days, 
the  temperature  being  5-5°.  The  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  I 
(with  the  crystals)  was  1'3431  whilst  the  densities  of  the  two  primed 
solutions  were  1*3499  and  1*3502. 

Thirty  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  recrystallised  potassium  bromide,  saturated 
at  about  5*5°,  were  placed  in  each  of  three  flasks,  into  the  first  of  which 
about  2  grams  of  the  crystals  of  this  salt  were  introduced,  the  solution  in 
the  other  flasks  being  primed  only ;  but  in  flask  III  about  2  grams  of 
washed  and  ignited  sand  were  placed.  The  trials  were  made  after 
two  days,  the  temperature  being  5^.  The  density  of  solution  with  the 
crystals  was  1*33666,  whilst  the  density  of  the  solution  in  flask  II 
(solution)  was  1*3441,  and  that  of  the  solution  of  flask  III  (solution 
and  sand)  was  1*3443. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  difference  between  the  densities  of  the 
solutions  with  and  without  added  crystals  is  sensibly  greater  with  the 
recrystallised  than  with  the  ordinary  bromide. 

A  number  of  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  was  made  with  potass- 
ium hydrogen  and  with  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  only  to  find  that» 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  taken  to  work  with  the  pure  salts, 
and  to  ensure  that  these  should  be  fully  carbonated  at  the  moment  of 
use,  the  behaviour  was  always  that  of  an  impure  salt.  Either  the 
portion  of  solution  containing  the  added  crystals  proved  to  be  of 
approximately  the  same  density  as  that  to  which  no  crystals  had  been 
added,  or  the  density  of  the  former  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter.  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  experiments,  potassium  hydrogen  or  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate 
was  not  stable ;  that,  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  it  parted 
with  carbon  dioxide,  so  as  to  become  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
the  neutral  carbonate,  a  conclusion  which  I  find  has  been  independently 
arrived  at  by  another  investigator. 

These  experiments  throw  some  light  on  the  curious  discrepancieB 
existing  between  the  solubilities  of  some  well-known  salts  as  deter- 
mined by  experimenters  of  unimpeachable  skill  and  accuracy.  While 
attending  with  the  minutest  care  to  the  conditions  which  might  be 
supposed  to  influence  the  results,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
attention  was  paid  to  the  presence  or  otherwise  in  the  solutions  tested 
of  a  body  of  crystals.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  ex%ct  determina- 
tions it  may  be  advisable  to  work  under  certain  standard  conditions, 
as  to  the  surface,  relatively  to  the  mass  of  the  solution,  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  the  surface  of  the  containing  vessel  in  contact  with  the 
li<}uid.     The  experiment  already  recorded,  in  which  a  known  surface 
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of  glass  beads  was  exposed  to  a  solution,  renders  it  at  least  probable 
tbat  surfaces  chemically  inert  may  yet  exercise  a  certaiiji  influence. 

There  is  an  obvious  practical  application  of  the  property  of  crystals 
here  described,  in  furnishing  a  very  ready  and  reliable  means  of 
determining  the  purity  of  any  given  crystallisable  salt.  The  test,  if 
properly  carried  out,  is  capable  of  detecting  a  very  small  proportion 
of  impurity,  and  the  differences  between  saturated  solutions  depend- 
ing on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  foreign  salt  are  so  considerable  that 
very  ordinary  means  suffice  for  their  detection.  In  most  cases,  an 
experiment  of  the  kind  described  need  not  be  continued  beyond  two 
or  three  days. 
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firstly,  the  bjdrolyaed  salt  solution,  and,  secondly,  of  the  same  solution 
with  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  base  contained  in  the  salt.  This 
addition  almost  completely  inhibits  the  hydrolysis,  so  that  the  second 
reading  gives  the  true  electrical  conductivity  of  the  salt  in  question 
plus  a  negligible  amount  due  to  the  oonductivity  of  the  weak  base ;  the 
latter  being  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  its  ionised  salt,  and  therefore 
practically  undissociated.  Thus,  if  Af^  is  the  actually  observed  mole* 
oular  conductivity  of  a  solution  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  i/«  is  made 
up  of  the  conductivity  of  (1  -  x)  mols.  of  aniline  hydrochloride  and 
X  mols.  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  If  fi^  represents  the  true  molecular 
conductivity  of  aniline  hydrochloride  at  a  dilution  v  determined  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  aniline,  then  if«=;(l  -  a;)/io  +  o^/ahci  or 

A^Hci  represents  the  molecular  conductivity  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  a 
dilution  which  is  practically  infinite  for  small  degrees  of  hydrolysis.  For 
the  value  of  ^hcis  Bredig  took  383  at  25°,  probably  in  Siemens  units, 
which  means  0*406  in  ohm~^.  Taking  the  transport  number  of  chlorine 
in  hydrochloric  acid  as  0'17,  then  ^8  =  ^06  x  0*83  =  337  and  ^ci" 
406x0-17  =  69.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  these  numbers  are 
rather  high  for  the  actual  ionic  conductivities  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  excess  of  aniline  hydrochloride.  This  is  practically  the  only 
uncertainty  of  the  method,  and  even  then  it  amounts  to  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  few  units  or  a  percentage  error  in  l^.  of  1 — 2  per  cent. 
By  this  method,  Bredig's  determinations  of  hydrolysis  ''coostants" 
were  the  best  which  had  been  obtained  for  add  hydrolysis ;  in  fact, 
many  of  the  investigations  by  the  catalysis  methods  failed  to  give  any 
hydrolysis  ''  constant "  at  all,  especially  where  the  degree  of  hydrolysis 
was  small. 

Bredig's  method  has,  however,  limitations :  the  amount  of  the  free 
base  added  must  be  sufficient  to  inhibit  the  hydrolysis  sufficiently 
without  its  own  conductivity  becoming  appreciable.  This  is  not  always 
possible,  because  the  base  may  not  be  sufficiently  soluble  or  its 
conductivity  may  be  too  great  to  be  neglected.  The  present  method 
will  no  doubt  prove  useful  in  cases  where  the  older  one  fails.  The 
principle  of  the  method  is  really  a  device  for  separating  the  H'  ions 
and  measuring  their  concentration  by  noting  the  increase  of  conduct- 
ivity caused  by  them.  Bredig's  method  consists  in  destroying  these 
same  H'  ions  and  measuring  their  concentration  by  the  consequent 
loss  in  conductivity.  Hence  the  two  methods,  although  starting  from 
quite  different  standpoints,  are  really  very  similar  in  the  end,  and 
both  require  for  the  calculation  the  value  of  the  ionic  conductivity  of 
the  H'  ions  at  their  concentration  in  the  experiment.     Seeing  that  the 
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degrees  of  hydrolysis  of  those  salts  measured  by  us  did  not  differ  very 
much,  it  was  assumed  that  the  concentrations  of  the  H'  ions  in  the 
different  experiments  were  sufficiently  nearly  equal  to  warrant  the 
assumption  of  a  constant  ionic  conductivity  for  the  H'  ion  throughout ; 
that  is,  of  course,  at  the  same  temperature.  The  values  taken  were 
318  at  IS''  and  328  at  25''. 

The  constants  of  hydrolysis  K  for  the  hydrochlorides  of  aniline,  and 
O'  and  p-toluidine  were  found  by  Bredig  to  have  the  values  at  25''  as 
follows : 

/)-Toluidine irxl0«=132 

Aniline    Kx\{fi^  41 

o-Toluidine iTx  lO^-   29 

which  accord  very  well  with  the  values  found  by  us.  In  the  case  of 
aniline  and  o-toluidine,  the  values  of  K  found  by  the  two  methods  are 
so  near  that  the  apparent  difference  vanishes  when  one  works  out 
from  the  ''  constant "  the  a'btual  degrees  of  hydrolysis  correspondiog 
to  any  given  concentration.  As  regards  />-toluidine,  there  is,  it  is  true, 
a  somewhat  greater  difference  in  the  value  of  K  as  determined  by  the 
two  methods.  Bredig  gives  132  xlO^  whereas  we  find  186  x  10^. 
Still  one  obtains  almost  the  same  percentage  hydrolysis  in  a  given  case 
whichever  "constant*'  be  taken.  For  instance,  for  l/32i\r  {pa/ra- 
toluidine  hydrochloride),  Bredig's  constant  gives  for  the  degree  of 
hydrolysis  1*55  per  cent.,  whereas  ours  yields  1*33  per  cent.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  measurements  of  such  small  amounts  of 
hydrolysis  involves  a  considerable  percentage  experimental  error,  and, 
as  previously  explained,  these  errors  are  largely  magnified  in  K, 

As  a  check  on  our  work,  we  have  applied  van't  Hoff's  formula 

-— logJTs-^  to  our  values  for  K  at  the  two  temperatures.  As- 
suming that  qy  the  heat  evolved  by  the  *^  neutralisation  "  of  a  gram- 
mol.  of  base  with  hydrochloric  acid,  remains  constant,  we  have,  on 
integration : 

log^  =  iL/JL  -    1  \ 

For  our  temperatures  18^  and  25^^,  this  becomes  : 

2-301off^    =   ±(—  -  ^\ 
^K^  2^291         298/ 

whence  q  is  evaluated. 

Owing  to  a  somewhat  large  percentage  error  in  K  being  easily 
possible,  one  cannot  expect  too  good  an  agreement  of  the  value  of  q 
obtained  in  this  way  with  the  value  obtained  calorimetrically.  How- 
ever, as  is  seen  from  Table  II,  the  agreement  in  the  case  of  aniline 
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and  />-tolaidine  is  sufficiently  close,  which  proves  that  although  the 
absolute  values  of  the  hydrolysis  constants  at  the  two  temperatures 
may  be  slightly  inaccurate,  yet  their  ratio  must  have  very  nearly  the 
true  value. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  the 
present  method  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  convenient  means 
of  determining  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  of  salts.  The  method  can, 
moreover,  be  extended  to  determine  the  concentration  of  given  ions  in 
complex  mixtures,  provided  that  these  ions  fulfil  the  conditions  on 
which  the  method  depends.  These  experiments  are  being  extended, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  measure  the  hydrolysis  of  many  salts  both  organic 
and  inorganic. 

Heriot-Watt  Colleob 
Edinbitroh. 
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Page    Lines 
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from  indaconitine  "  r«rt<i  **and  veratroylbikhaconine,  which 
on  further  hydrolysis  yields  veratric  acid  and  bikhacoiiinc  (loc. 
cU.,  1642). 
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/or  **  afit^'TetxtkbrnmO''*  read  ''a^SfC-Tetrabromo-.' 
, ,    *  *  chemistiy  "  read  "  eleotro-chemistary. " 
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